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PREFACE. 


The  indulgence  with  which  the  History  of  the  Rise 
of  the  Dutch  UepubUe  was  received  has  encouraged  me 
to  prosecute  my  task  with  renewed  industry. 

A  single  word  seems  necessary  to  explain  the  some- 
what increased  proportions  which  the  present  work 
has  assumed  over  the  original  design.  The  intimate 
connection  which  was  formed  between  the  Kingdom 
of  England  and  the  Republic  of  Holland,  immediately 
after  the  death  of  William  the  Silent,  rendered  the 
history  and  the  fate  of  the  two  commonwealths  for 
a  season  almost  identical.  The  years  of  anxiety  and 
suspense  during  which  the  great  Spanish  project  for 
subjugating  England  and  reconquering  the  Nether- 
lands, by  the  same  invasion,  was  slowly  matured,  were 
of  deepest  import  for  the  future  destiny  of  those  two 
countries  and  for  the  cause  of  national  liberty.  The 
deep-laid  conspiracy  of  Spain  and  Rome  against 
human  rights  deserves  to  be  patiently  examined,  for 
it  is  'one  of  the  great  lessons  of  history.  The  crisis 
was  long  and  doubtful,  and  the  health — perhaps  the 
existence — of  England  and  Holland,  and,  with  them, 
of  a  great  part  of  Christendom,  was  on  the  issue. 

History  has  few  so  fruitful  examples  of  the  dangers 
which  come  from  superstition  and  despotism,  and  the 
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blessings  which  flow  from  the  maintenance  of  religious 
and  political  freedom,  as  those  afforded  by  the  struggle 
between  England  and  Holland  on  the  one  side,  and 
Spain  and  Rome  on  the  other,  during  the  epoch  which  I 
have  attempted  to  describe.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  reveal,  as  minutely  as  pos- 
sible, the  secret  details  of  this  conspiracy  of  king  and 
priest  against  the  people,  and  to  show  how  it  was 
baffled  at  last  by  the  strong  self-helping  energy  of  two 
free  nations  combined. 

The  period  occupied  hy  these  two  volumes  is 
therefore  a  short  one,  when  counted  by  years,  for  it 
begins  in  1584  and  ends  with  the  commencement  of 
1590.  When  estimated  by  the  significance  of  events 
and  their  results  for  future  ages,  it  will  perhaps  be 
deemed  worthy  of  the  close  examination  which  it 
has  received.  With  the  year  1588  the  crisis  was 
past ;  England  was  safe,  and  the  new  Dutch  com- 
monwealth was  thoroughly  organized.  It  is  my 
design,  in  two  additional  volumes,  which,  with  the 
two  now  published,  will  complete  the  present  work, 
to  carry  the  history  of  the  Republic  down  to  the 
Synod  of  Dort.  After  this  epoch  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  broke  out  in  Germany ;  and  it  is  my  wish,  at 
a  futiire  day,  to  retrace  the  history  of  that  eventful 
struggle,  and  to  combine  with  it  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary events  in  Holland,  .down  to  the  epoch  wheh  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  and  the  Eighty  Years'  War  of  the 
Netherlands  were  both  brought  to  a  close  by  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia. 

The  materials  for  the  volumes  now  offered  to  the 
public  were  so  abundant  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
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to  condense  them  into  smaller  compass  without  doing 
injustice  to  the  subject.  It  was  desirable  to  throw 
full  light  on  these  prominent  points  of  the  history, 
while  the  law  of  historical  perspective  will  allow 
long  stretches  of  shadow  in  the  succeeding  portions, 
in  which  less  important  objects  may  be  more  slightly 
indicated.  That  I  may  not  he  thought  capable  of 
abusing  the  reader's  confidence  by  inventing  conversa- 
tions, speeches,  or  letters,  I  would  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  stating — although  I  have  repeated  the  remark 
in  the  foot-notes — that  no  personage  in  these  pages  is 
made  to  write  or  speak  any  words  save  those  which,  on 
the  best  historical  evidence,  he  is  known  to  have  writ- 
ten or  spoken. 

A  brief  allusion  to  my  sources  of  information 
will  not  seem  superfluous.  I  have  carefully  studied 
all  the  leading  contemporary  chronicles  and  pamphlets 
of  Holland,  Flanders,  Spain,  France,  Germany,  and 
England ;  but,  as  the  authorities  are  always  indicated 
in  the  notes,  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  list  of  them 
here.  But  by  far  my  most  valuable  materials  are 
entirely  unpublished  ones. 

The  archives  of  England  are  especially  rich  for 
the  history  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  it  wUl  be 
seen,  in  the  course  of  the  narrative^  how  largely  I 
have  drawn  from  those  mines  of  historical  wealth, 
the  State  Paper  Office  and  the  MS.  department  of 
the  British  Museum.  Although  both  these  great 
national  depositories  are  in  admirable  order,  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  they  are  not  all  embraced  in  one 
collection,  as  much  trouble  might  then  be  spared 
to    the    historical    student,    who    is    now    obhged    to 
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pass  frequently  from  the  one  place  to  the  other,  in 
order  to  find  different  portions  of  the  same  corre- 
spondence. 

From  the  royal  archives  of  Holland  I  have  obtained 
many  most  important,  entirely  unpublished  docu- 
ments, by  the  aid  of  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
verify,  to  illustrate,  or  sometimes  to  correct,  the 
recitals  of  the  elder  national  chroniclers ;  and  I  have 
derived  the  greatest  profit  from  the  invaluable  series 
of  Archives  and  Correspondence  of  the  Orange- 
Nassau  Family,  given  to  the  world  by  M.  Groen  van 
Prinsterer.  I  desire  to  renew  to  that  distinguished 
gentleman,  and  to  that  eminent  scholar  M.  Bakhuy- 
zen  van  den  Brink,  the  expression  of  my  gratitude 
for  their  constant  kindness  and  advice  during  my 
residence  at  the  Hague.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
courtesy  which  has  been  extended  to  me  in  Holland, 
and  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  indulgence  with  which 
my  eiforts  to  Ulustrate  the  history  of  the  country 
have  been  received  where  that  history  is  best 
known. 

I  have  also  been  much  aided  by  the  study  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  Archives  of  Simancas,  the  originals  of  which 
are  in  the  Archives  de  TErapire  in  Paris,  and  which 
were  most  liberally  laid  before  me  through  the  kindness 
of  M.  le  Comte  de  La  Borde. 

I  have,  further,  enjoyed  an  inestimable  advantage 
in  the  perusal  of  the  whole  correspondence  between 
PhUip  II.,  his  ministers,  and  governors,  relating  to 
the  affairs  of  the  Netherlands,  from  the  epoch  at 
which  this  work  commences  down  to  that  monarch's 
death.       Copies    of    this    correspondence    have    been 
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carefully  made  from  the  originals  at  Simancas  by 
order  of  the  Belgian  Government,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  eminent  archivist  M.  Gachard, 
who  has  already  published  a  synopsis  or  abridgment 
of  a  portion  of  it  in  a  French  translation.  The 
translation  and  abridgment  of  so  large  a  mass  of 
papers,  however,  must  necessarily  occupy  many  years, 
and  it  may  be  long,  therefore,  before  the  whole  of 
the  correspondence — and  particularly  that  portion  of 
it  relating  to  the  epoch  occupied  by  these  volumes — 
sees  the  light.  It  was,  therefore,  of  the  greatest 
importance  for  me  to  see  the  documents  themselves 
unabridged  and  untranslated.  This  privilege  has 
been  accorded  me,  and  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks 
to  his  Excellency  M.  van  de  Weyer,  the  distin- 
guished representative  of  Belgium  at  the  English 
Court,  to  whose  friendly  offices  I  am  mainly  indebted 
for  the  satisfaction  of  my  wishes  in  this  respect. 
A  letter  from  him  to  his  Excellency  M.  Rogicr, 
Minister  of  the  Interior  in  Belgium — who  likewise 
took  the  most  courteous  interest  in  promoting  my 
views — obtained  for  me  the  permission  thoroughly 
to  study  this  correspondence ;  and  I  passed  several 
months  in  Brussels,  occupied  with  reading  the  whole 
of  it  from  the  year  1584  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Philip  II. 

I  was  thus  saved  a  long  visit  to  the  Archives  of  Si- 
mancas, for  it  would  be  impossible  conscientiously  to 
write  the  history  of  the  epoch  without  a  thorough  exam- 
ination of  the  correspondence  of  the  King  and  his  min- 
isters. I  venture  to  hope,  therefore — whatever  judg- 
ment may  be  passed  upon  my  own  labours — that  thi^ 
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work  may  be  thouglit  to  possess  aa  mtrinsie  value ;  for 
the  various  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  are  ori- 
ginal, ami — so  far  as  I  am  aware — have  not  been  made 
use  of  by  any  historical  writer. 

I  would  take  this  opportunity  to  repeat  my  thanks  to 
M.  Gachard,  Archivist  of  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  for 
the  uniform  courtesy  and  kindness  which  I  have  received 
at  his  hands,  and  to  bear  my  testimony  to  the  skill  and 
critical  accuracy  with  which  he  has  illustrated  so  many 
i  of  Belgian  and  Spanish  history. 


31,  HmTFOBD-SlBEET,  Miy-pAIR, 

November  llife,  1360, 
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William  the  Silent,  Prince  of  Orange,  had  been  murdered 
on  the  10th  of  July,  1584  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more 
nniversal  disaster  than  the  one  thus  brought  about  by  the 
hand  of  a  single  obscure  fanatic,  For  nearly  twenty  years 
the  character  of  the  Prince  had  been  expanding  steadily  as 
the  difficulties  of  hia  situation  increased.  Hahit,  necessity) 
and  the  natural  gifts  of  the  man,  had  combined  to  invest  him 
at  last  with  an  authority  which  seemed  more  than  human. 
There  was  such  general  confidence  in  his  sagacity,  courage, 
and  purity,  that  the  nation  had  come  to  think  with  his  brain 
and  to  act  with  his  hand.  It  was  natural  that,  for  an  in- 
stant, there  should  be  a  feeling  as  of  absolute  and  helpless 
paralysis. 

"Whatever  his  technical  attribu}«s  in  the  polity  of  the 
Kctherlands — and  it  -would  he  difficult  to  define  them  with 
perfect  accuracy — there  is  no  doubt  that  he  stood  there,  the 
head  of  a  commonwealth,  in  an  attitude  such  as  bad  been 
maintained  by  hut  few  of  the  kings,  or  chiefs,  or  high  priests 
of  history.  Assassination,  a  regular  and  almost  indispensable 
portion  of  the  working  machinery  of  Philip's  government, 
had  produced,  in  this  instance,  after  repeated  disappoint- 
ments, the  result  at  last  which  had  been  so  anxiously  d 
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The  ban  of  the  Pope  and  the  offered  gold  of  the  King  had 
accomplished  a  Tictoiy  greater  than  any  yet  achieved  by 
the  armies  of  Spain,  hriUiant  as  had  been  their  triumphs  on 
the  blood-stained  soil  of  the  Netherlands. 

Had  that  "exceeding  proud,  noat,  and  spruce"^  Doctor  of 
Laws,  William  Parry,  who  had  been  buayiag  himself  at  about 
the  same  time  with  bis  memorable  project  against  the  Queen 
of  England,  proved  as  successful  aa  Balthazar  Gerard,  the  fate 
of  Christendom  would  have  been  still  darker.  Fortunately, 
that  member  of  Parliament  had  made  the  discovery  in  time — 
not  for  himself,  hut  for  Elizabeth — that  the  "  Lord  was  better 
pleased  with  adverbs  than  nouns ;'"  the  weU-known  r^tdt 
being  that  the  traitor  was  hanged  and  the  Sovereign  saved. 

Yet  such  was  the  condition  of  Europe  at  that  day.  A 
small,  dull,  elderly,  imperfectly-educated,  patient,  ploddii^ 
invaUd,  with  white  hair  and  protruding  under-jaw,  and  dreary 
visage,  was  sitting  day  after  day,  seldom  speaking,  never 
smiling,  seven  or  eight  hours  out  of  every  twenty-four,  at  a 
writing  table  covered  with  heaps  of  interminable  despatches, 
in  a  cabinet  far  away  beyond  the  seas  and  mountains,  in  the 
very  heart  of  Spain.  A  clerk  or  two,  noiselessly  opening  and 
shutting  the  door,  from  time  to  time,  fetcMng  fresh  bundles 
of  letters  and  taking  away  others — all  written  and  composed 
by  secretaries  or  high  functionaries — and  all  to  he  scrawled 
over  in  the  margin  by  the  diligent  old  man  in  a  big  school- 


boy's  baud  and   style — if  ever 
teenth  century,  could  write  so  illegibly  or 
)  awkwardly  f   couriers  in  the  court-yard  arrivi 


n  the  ( 

himself 
ng  from  or 


departing  for  the  uttermost  parts  of  earth — Asia,  Africa, 
America,  Europe — to  fetch  and  carry  these  interminable 
epistles  which  contained  the  irresponsible  commands  of  this 
one  individual,  and  were  freighted  with  the  doom  and  destiny 
of  countless  millions  of  the  world's  inhabitants — such  was 
the  system  of  government  against  which  the  Netherlands  had 


'   Camden's    '  Elizateth,'  ei   1888,   I 
i   Camden,  p.  301.  \ 
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protested  and  revolted.  It  Tvas  a  syetem  under  which  their 
fields  had  been  made  desolate;  their  cities  burned  and  pillaged, 
their  men  hanged,  burned,  drowned,  or  hacired  to  pieces ; 
their  women  Bubjected  to  every  outrage ;  and  to  put  an  end 
to  which  they  had  been  devoting  their  treasure  and  their 
blood  for  nearly  the  length  of  one  generation.  It  was  a 
system,  too,  which,  among  other  results,  had  just  brought 
about  the  death  of  the  foremost  statesman  of  Europe,  and 
had  nearly  effected  simultaneously  the  murder  of  the  most 
eminent  sovereign  in  the  world.  The  industrious  Philip,  safe 
and  tranquil  in  the  depths  of  tho  Escorial,  saying  his  prayers 
three  times  a  day  with  exemplary  regularity,  had  Just  sent 
three  bullets  through  the  body  of  "William  tho  Silent  at  his 
dining-room  door  in  Delft.  "Had  it  only  been  done  two 
years  earlier,"  observed  the  patient  old  man,  "much  trouble 
might  have  been  spared  me  ;  but  'tis  better  late  than  never." 
Sir  Edward  Stafford,  English  envoy  in  Paris,  wrote  to  his 
government — so  soon  as  the  news  of  the  murder  reached 
him — that,  according  to  his  information  out  of  the  Spanish 
minister's  own  house,  "  the  same  practice  that  had  been  exe- 
cuted upon  the  Prince  of  Orange,  there  were  practisers  more 
than  two  or  three  about  to  execute  upon  her  Majesty,  and 
that  within  two  months."  Without  vouchmg  for  the  absolute 
Bccumcy  of  this  intelligence,  he  implored  the  Queen  to  be 
more  upon  her  guard  than  ever.  "I" or  there  is  no  doubt," 
said  the  envoy,  "  that  she  is  a  chief  mark  to  shoot  at ;  and 
seeing  that  there  were  men  cunning  enough  to  inchant  a 
man  and  to  encourage  liim  to  kill  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
in  the  midst  of  Holland,  and  tiiat  there  was  a  Imave 
found  desperate  enough  to  do  it,  we  must  think  hereafter 
that   anything  may  be   done.     Therefore   God  preserve  her 


Invisible  as  the  Grand  lama  of  Thibet,  clothed  with  power 
Murdin'a  ' state  Papers    41'' 415  D   ppe,   placei      upon   Uie    bruu   of 


e  Papers  41''  415 
vvimam  uerie,  wo,  wrote  from  Hoi 
land,  immediately  aitLr  the  murlcr 
warning  the  Queen  tc  be  □  ore  thi 
ever  on  her  guard.     The  .spmim.rj  at 


D  ppe,  place  i 
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as  extensive  and  absolute  as  had  ever  been  -wielded  by  the 
most  imperial  Csesar,  Philip  the  Prudent,  as  he  grew  older 
and  feebler  in  mind  and  body  seemed  to  become  more  glut- 
tonous of  work/  more  ambitious  to  extend  his  sceptre  over 
lands  which  he  had  never  seen  or  dreamed  of  seeing,  more 
iixed  in  his  determination  to  annihilate  that  monster  Pro- 
testantism, which  it  had  been  the  business  of  his  life  to 
combat,  more  eager  to  put  to  death  every  human  creature, 
■whether  anointed  monarch  or  humble  artizan,  that  defended 
heresy  or  opposed  his  progress  to  universal  empire. 

If  this  enormous  power,  this  fabulous  labour,  had  been 
wielded  or  performed  with  a  beneficent  intention  ;  if  the 
man  who  seriously  regarded  himself  as  the  owner  of  a  third 
of  the  globe,  with  the  inhabitants  thereof,  had  attempted 
to  deal  with  these  extensive  estates  inherited  from  his 
ancestors  with  the  honest  intention  of  a  thrifty  landlord, 
an  intelligent  slave-owner,  it  would  have  yet  been  possible 
for  a  little  longer  to  smile  at  the  delusion,  and  endure  the 
practice. 

But  there  was  another  old  man,  who  lived  in  another  palace 
in  another  remote  land,  who,  in  his  capacity  of  representative 
of  Saint  Peter,  claimed  to  dispose  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth — and  had  been  wilhng  to  bestow  them  upon  the  man 
who  would  go  down  and  worship  him,  Philip  stood  enfeoffed, 
by  divine  decree,  of  all  America,  the  East  Indies,  the  whole 
Spanish  Peninsula^  the  better  portion  of  Italy,  the  seventeen 
Netherlands,  and  many  other  possessions  far  and  near  ;  and 
he  contemplated    annexing   to  this    extensive    property  the 


above  seven  score  lurking  Jesuits  into 
the  realm  of  late,  and  thej  do  secretly 
repair  more  and  more  to  sow  infection 
and  rebellion  among  your  subjects, 
and  to  conspire  against  your  royal 
person,  whom  God  alway,  for  his 
mer<y'a  sake,  preserve."  (Herle  to 
the  Queen.  22nd  July,  1584,  State- 
Paper  OfEce  MS.)  Moreover,  another 
secret  agent  of  WalKngham,  Stephen 
Le  Sieur,  wrote  shortly  afterwards 
from  Antwerp,  that  the  Prince  of 
Orange  had  been  warned  by  persons 


resident  in  Coli^ne  of  the  aiJ^empl 
about  to  he  made  upon  hia  life,  but 
had  unfortunately  not  -      -   •   ■■ 


The  s 


furnished  that  information  t 
to  apprise  Lo  Sieur  that  there  was  a 
similar  plot  on  foot  against  the  Queen. 
(Le  Sieur  to  Walangham,  7tii  Sep- 
temher,  1584,  State-Paper  OfBca  MS,) 

'  Longl^e  au  Eoi  (ie  France,  apud 
Groen  van  Priosterer,  '  Archives  ot 
Correspondence  de  la  Maison  d'Orange 
Nassau,  deuxiflme  aerie,'  lorn,  i,  p.  29. 
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kingdoms  of  France,  of  England,  and  Ireland.  The  Holy 
League,  maintained  by  the  sword  of  Gruise,  the  pope's  ban, 
Spanish  ducats,  Italian  condottieri,  and  Grerman  mercenaries, 
was  to  exterminate  heresy  and  establish  the  Spanish  dominion 
in  France.  The  same  machinery,  aided  by  the  pistol  or 
poniard -of  the  assassin,  was  to  substitute  for  English  pro- 
testantism and  England's  c[ueen  the  Koman  Catholic  religion 
and  a  foreign  sovereign.  "  The  holy  league,"  said  Duplessis- 
Mornay,  one  of  the  noblest  characters  of  the  age,  "has 
destined  us  all  to  the  same  sacriiice.  The  ambition  of  the 
Spaniard,  which  has  overleaped  so  many  lands  and  seas,  thinlts 
nothing  inaccessible.'" 

The  Netherland  revolt  had  therefore  assumed  world-wide 
proportions.  Had  it  been  merely  the  rebellion  of  pro- 
Tinces  against  a  sovereign,  the  importance  of  the  struggle 
would  have  been  more  local  and  temporary.  But  the  period 
was  one  in  which  the  geographical  land-marks  of  countries 
were  almost  removed.  The  dividing-line  ran  through  every 
state,  city,  and  almost  every  family.  There  was  a  country 
which  believed  in  the  absolute  power  of  the  church  to  dictate 
the  relations  between  man  and  his  Maker,  and  to  utterly 
exterminate  all  who  disputed  that  position.  There  was 
another  country  which  protested  against  that  doctrine,  and 
claimed,  theoretically  or  practically,  a  liberty  of  conscience. 
The  territory  of  these  countries  was  mapped  out  by  no  visible 
lines,  but  the  inhabitants  of  each,  whether  resident  in  France, 
G-ermany,  England,  or  Flanders,  recognised  a  relationship 
which  took  its  root  in  deeper  differences  than  those  of  race  or 
language.  It  was  not  entirely  a  question  of  doctrine  or 
dogma,  A  large  portion  of  the  world  had  become  tired  of 
the  antiquated  delusion  of  a  papal  supremacy  over  every 
land,  and  had  recorded  its  determination,  once  for  all,  to  have 
done  with  it.  The  transition  to  freedom  of  conscience  became 
a  necessary  step,  sooner  or  later  to  be  taken.  To  establish 
the  principle  of  toleration  for  all  religions  was  an  inevitable 
)  of  the  Dutch  revolt ;  although  thus  far,  perhaps 
it  CorrespODaenoo  de  Dupkssis-ilomay,'  Paris,  1824,  iiL  27. 
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only  one  conspicuous  man  in  adyance  of  his  age  had  boldly 
announced  that  doctrine  and  had  died  in  its  defence.  But  a 
great  true  thought  never  dies — though  long  buried  in  the 
earth — and  the  day  -was  to  come,  after  long  years,  ■when  the 
seed  was  to  ripen  into  a  harvest  of  civil  and  rehgious  eman- 
cipation, and  ivhen  the  very  word  toleration  was  to  sound 
lite  an  insult  and  an  absurdity. 

A  vast  responsibility  rested  upon  the  head  of  a  monarch, 
placed  as  Philip  II.  found  himself,  at  this  great  dividing 
point  in  modern  history.  To  judge  him,  or  any  man  in  such 
a  position,  simply  from  his  own  point  of  view,  is  weak  and 
illogical.  History  judges  the  man  according  to  its  point  of 
view.  It  condemns  or  applauds  the  point  of  view  itself.  The 
point  of  view  of  a  malefactor  is  not  to  excuse  robbery  and 
murder.  Nor  is  the  spirit  of  the  age  to  be  pleaded  in  defence 
of  the  evil-doer  at  a  time  when  mortals  were  divided  into 
ahnost  ecLual  troops.  The  age  of  Philip  II.  was  also  the  age  of 
William  of  Orange  and  his  four  brethren,  of  Bainte  Aldegonde, 
of  Olden- Bameveldt,  of  Dnplessis-Momay,  La  Noue,  Coligny, 
of  Luther,  Melanethon,  and  Calvin,  Walsingham,  Sidney, 
.,  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  Michael  Montaigne,  and  William 
It  was  not  an  age  of  blindness,  but  of  glorious 
light.  If  the  man  whom  the  Maker  of  the  Universe  had 
permitted  to  be  born  to  such  boundless  functions,  chose  to 
put  out  his  own  eyes  that  he  might  grope  along  bis  great 
pathway  of  duty  in  perpetual  darkness,  by  his  deeds  he  must 
be  judged.  The  King  perhaps  firmly  believed  that  the 
heretics  of  the  Netherlands,  of  France,  or  of  England,  could 
escape  eternal  perdition  only  by  being  extirpated  from  the 
earth  by  fire  and  sword,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  felt  it  his 
duty  to  devote  his  life  to  their  extermination.  But  he 
believed,  still  moro  firmly,  that  his  own  political  authority, 
throughout  hia  dominions,  and  his  road  to  almost  universal 
empire,  lay  over  the  bodies  of  those  heretics.  Three  centuries 
have  nearly  past  since  this  memorable  epoch ;  and  the  world 
knows  the  fate  of  the  states  which  accepted  the  dogma  which 
it  was  Philip's  hfe-work  to  enforce,  and  of  those  who  protested 
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t  the  system.  The  Spanish  and  Italian  Penineulaa  have 
had  a  different  history  from  that  which  records  the  career 
of  France,  Prussia,  the  Dutch  Commonwealth,  the  British 
Empire,  the  Transatlantic  Eepublic. 

Yet  the  contest  between  those  Seven  meagre  Provinces  upon 
the  sand-banks  of  the  North  Sea,  and  the  great  Spanish  Empire, 
seemed  at  tho  moment  with  which  we  are  now  occupied  a 
BufSciently  desperate  one.  Throw  a  glance  upon  the  map  of 
Europe.  Look  at  the  broad  magnificent  Spanish  Peninsula, 
stretching  across  eight  degrees  of  latitude  and  ten  of  longi- 
tude, commanding  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean,  with 
a  genial  climate,  warmed  in  winter  by  the  vast  furnace  of 
Africa,  and  protected  from  the  Bcorching  heats  of  summer  by 
shady  mountain  and  forest,  and  temperate  breezes  from  either 
ocean,  A  generous  southern  territory,  flowing  with  wine  and 
oil,  and  all  the  richest  gifts  of  a  bountiful  nature — splendid 
cities — the  new  and  daily  expanding  Madrid,  rich  in  the 
trophies  of  the  most  artistic  period  of  the  modem  world — 
Cadiz,  as  populous  at  that  day  as  London,  seated  by  tho 
straits  where  the  ancient  and  modem  systems  of  traffic  were 
blending  like  the  mingling  of  the  two  oceans — Granada,  the 
ancient  wealthy  seat  of  the  fallen  Moors — Toledo,  Valladolid, 
and  Lisbon,  chief  city  of  the  recently-conq^uered  kingdom  of 
Portugal,  counting,  with  its  subinrbs,  a  larger  population 
than  any  city,  excepting  Paris,  in  Eiuope,  the  mother  of 
distant  colonies,  and  the  capital  of  the  rapidly-developmg 
traffic  with  both  the  Indies — these  were  some  of  the  treasures 
of  Spain  herself.^  But  she  possessed  Sicily  also,  the  better 
portion  of  Italy,  and  important  dependencies  ia  Africa,  while 
the  famous  maritime  discoveries  of  tho  age  had  all  enured  to 
her  aggrandizement.  The  world  seemed  suddenly  to  have 
expanded  its  wings  from  East  to  West,  only  to  bear  the  for- 
tunate Spanish  Empire  to  the  most  dizzy  heights  of  wealth 
and  power.  The  most  accomplished  generals,  the  most  dis- 
ciplined and  daring  infantry  the  world  has  ever  known,  the 
best-equipped  and  most  extensive  navy,  royal  and  mercantile, 
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of  the  age,  ■were  at  the  absolute  command  of  the  sovereign. 
Such  was  Spain. 

Turn  now  to  the  north-western  comer  of  Europe.  A 
morsel  of  territory,  attaehed  by  a  slight  sand-hook  to  tho  con- 
tinent, and  haJf-suhmerged  by  the  stormy  waters  of  the  Ger- 
man Ocean — this  was  HoUand.  A  rude  climate,  with  lor^, 
dark,  rigorous,  winters,  and  brief  summers,  a  territory,  tho 
mere  wash  of  three  great  rivers,  which  had  fertilized  happier 
portions  of  Europe  only  to  desolate  and  overwhelm  this  less- 
favoured  land,  a  soil  so  ungrateful,  that  if  the  whole  of  its 
four  hundred  thousand  acres  of  arable  land  had  been  sowed 
with  grain,^  it  could  not  feed  the  labourers  alone,  and  a  popu- 
lation largely  estimated  at  one  million  of  souls— these  wero 
tho  characteristies  of  the  Province  which  already  had  begun 
to  give  its  namo  to  the  new  commonwealth.  Tho  isles  of 
Zeeland — entangled  in  the  coils  of  deep  slow-moving  rivers, 
or  combating  the  ocean  without — and  the  ancient  episcopate 
of  Utrecht,  formed  the  only  other  Provinces  that  had  quite 
shaken  off  the  foreign  yoke.  In  iPriesland,  the  important  city 
of  Groningen  was  still  held  for  the  King,  while  Bois-le-Duc, 
Zutphen,  besides  other  places  in  Uelderland  and  North  Bra- 
bant, also  in  possession  of  the  royalists,  made  the  position  of 
those  provinces  precarious. 

The  limit  of  the  Spanish  or  "  obedient "  Provinces,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  the  United  Provinces  on  the  other,  cannot, 
therefore,  be  briefly  and  distinctly  stated.  The  memorable 
treason — or,  as  it  was  called,  the  "reconciliation"  of  the 
"Walloon  Provinces  in  the  year  1583-4 — ^had  placed  the  Pro- 
vinces of  Hainaiilt,  Arthois,  Douay,  with  the  flourishing  cities 
Arras,  Valenciennes,  Ldie,  Tournay,  and  others — all  Celtic 
Flanders,  in  short — in  the  grasp  of  Spain.  Cambray  was  still 
held  by  the  French  governor.  Seigneur  de  Ealagny,  who  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou's  treachery  to  the 
States,  to  eBta.blish  himself  in  an  unrecognized  but  practical 
petty  sovereignty,  in  defiance  both  of  France  and  Spain ; 
while  East  Flanders  and  Soxith  Brabant  still  remained  a  dis- 

'  '  M^moirea  de  Jean  lie  Wit,'  la  Haye,  1109-13-19. 
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pnted  territory,  and  the  immediate  field  of  contest.  Witli 
these  limitations,  it  may  te  assumed,  for  general  purposes, 
that  the  territory  of  the  United  States  waa  that  of  the  modern 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  while  the  obedient  Provinces 
occupied  what  is  now  the  territory  of  Belgium, 

Such,  then,  were  the  comhatants  in  the  great  eighty  years' 
war  for  civU  and  religious  liberty ;  sixteen  of  which  had  now 
passed  away.  On  the  one  side,  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
populous  world-empires  of  history,  then  in  the  zenith  of  its 
prosperity ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  slender  group  of-  cities, 
governed  by  merchants  tind  artisans,  and  planted  precariously 
upon  a  meagre,  unstable  soil.  A  million  and  a  half  of  souls 
against  the  autocrat  of  a  third  part  of  the  tnown  world.  The 
contest  seemed  as  desperate  as  the  cause  was  certainly  sacred  ; 
but  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  local  contest.  For  the  history  which 
is  to  occupy  us  in  these  volumes  is  not  exclusively  the  history 
of  HoUand,  It  is  the  story  of  the  great  comhat  between 
despotism,  sacerdotal  and  regal,  and  the  spirit  of  rational 
human  liberty.  The  tragedy  opened  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
its  main  scenes  were  long  enacted  there ;  but  as  the  ambition 
of  Spain  expanded,  and  as  the  resistance  to  the  principle 
which  she  represented  became  more  general,  other  nations 
were,  of  necessity,  involved  in  the  simple.  There  eame  to 
be  one  country,  the  citizens  of  which  were  the  Leaguers ;  and 
another  country,  whose  inhabitants  were  Protestants.  And 
in  this  lay  the  distinction  between  freedom  and  absolutism. 
The  religious  question  swallowed  all  the  others.  There  was 
never  a  period  in  the  early  history  of  the  Dutch  revolt  when 
the  Provinces  would  not  have  returned  to  their  obedience, 
could  they  have  been  assured  of  enjoying  liberty  of  conscience 
or  religious  peace ;  nor  was  there  ever  a  single  moment  in 
Philip  II.'s  life  in  which  he  wavered  in  his  fixed  determina- 
tion never  to  listen  to  such  a  claim.  The  quarrel  was  in 
its  nature  irreconcilable  and  eternal  as  the  warfare  between 
wrong  and  right ;  and  the  establishment  of  a  comparative 
civil  liberty  in  Europe  and  America  was  the  result  of  the 
religious   war   of   the   sixteenth    and    seventeenth  centuries. 
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Chap.  I. 


The  struggle  lasted  eighty  years,  tuf  the  prize  waa  worth  the 
contest. 

The  object  of  the  war  between  the  Netherlands  and  Spain 
was  not,  therefore,  primarily,  a  rehellion  against  established 
authority  for  the  maintenanco  of  civil  rights.  To  preserve 
these  rights  was  secondary.  The  first  cause  was  religion.  The 
Provinces  had  been  fighting  for  years  against  the  Incjuisition. 
Had  they  not  taken  anna,  the  IncLuisition  would  have  been 
estabhshed  in  the  Netherlands,  and  very  probaby  in  England, 
and  England  might  have  become  in  its  turn  a  Province  of 
the  Spanish  Empire. 

The  death  of  William  the  Silent  produced  a  sudden  change 
in  the  political  arrangements  of  the  liberated  Netherlands. 
During  the  year  1583,  the  United  Provinces  had  elected 
Francis,  Duke  of  Anjou,  to  be  Dake  of  Brabant  and  sove- 
reign of  the  whole  country,  under  certain  constitutional  pro- 
visions enumerated  in  articles  of  solcnm  compact.  That 
compact  had  been  grossly  violated.  The  Duke  had  made  a 
treacherous  attempt  to  possess  himself  of  absolute  power  and 
to  seize  several  important  cities.  Ho  had  been  signally 
defeated  in  Antwerp,  and  obliged  to  leave  the  country, 
covered  with  ignominy.  The  States  had  then  consulted  Wil- 
ham  of  Orange  as  to  the  course  to  be  taken  in  the  emergency. 
The  Prince  had  told  them  that  their  choice  was  triple.  They 
might  reconcile  themselves  with  Spain,  and  abandon  the 
contest  for  religious  liberty  which  they  had  so  long  been 
waging ;  they  might  reconcile  themselves  with  Anjou,  not- 
withstanding that  he  had  so  utterly  forfeited  all  claims  to 
their  consideration  ;  or  they  might  fight  the  matter  out  with 
Spain  single-handed.  The  last  course  was,  in  his  opinion, 
the  most  eligible  one,  and  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  his  life  to 
its  furtherance.  It  was,  however,  indispensable,  should  that 
policy  be  adopted,  that  much  larger  supplies  should  be  voted 
than  had  hitherto  been  raised,  and,  in  general,  that  a  much 
more  extensive  and  elevated  spirit  of  patriotism  should  mani- 
fest itself  than  had  hitherto  been  displayed. 

It  was,  on  the  whole,  decided  to  make  a  second  arrange- 
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ment  with  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  Queen  Ehzaheth  wannly 
ui^ing  that  course.  At  the  same  time,  however,  that  articles 
of  agreement  -were  drawn  up  for  the  installation  of  Anjou  as 
sovereign  of  the  United  Provinces,  the  Prince  had  himself 
consented  to  accept  the  title  of  Count  of  Holland,  under 
an  ample  constitutional  charter,  dictated  by  his  own  lips. 
Neither  Anjou  nor  Orange  hved  to  be  inaugurated  into  the 
offices  thus  bestowed  upon  them.  The  Duke  died  at  ChSteau- 
Thierry  on  the  10th  June,  and  the  Prince  was  assasfiinated  a 
month  later  at  Delft. 

What  now  was  the  political  position  of  the  United  Provinces 
at  this  juncture  ?  The  sovereignty  which  had  been  held  by 
the  Estates,  ready  to  he  conferred  respectively  upon  Anjou 
and  Orange,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Estates.  There 
was  no  opposition  to  this  theory.  No  more  enlarged  view  of 
the  social  compact  had  yet  been  taken.  The  people,  as  such, 
claimed  no  sovereignty.  Had  any  champion  claimed  it  for 
them  they  would  hardly  have  understood  him.  Tho  nation 
dealt  with  facte.  After  abjuring  Philip  in  1581 — an  act  which 
had  been  accomplished  by  the  Estates — the  same  Estates 
in  general  assembly  had  exercised  sovereign  power,  and  had 
twice  disposed  of  that  sovereign  power  by  electing  a  hereditary 
ruler.  Their  right  and  their  power  to  do  this  had  been 
disputed  by  none,  save  by  the  deposed  monarch  in  Spain, 
Having  the  sovereignty  to  dispose  of,  it  seemed  logical  that 
the  Estates  might  keep  it,  if  so  inclined.  They  did  keep  it, 
but  only  in  trust.  While  Orange  lived,  he  might  often  have 
been  elected  sovereign  of  all  the  Provinces,  could  he  have 
been  induced  to  consent.  After  his  death,  tho  Estates  retained, 
ex  necessitate,  tho  sovereignty;  and  it  will  soon  he  related 
what  they  intended  to  do  with  it.  One  thing  is  very  certain, 
that  neither  Orange,  whUe  he  hved,  nor  the  Estates,  after  his 
death,  were  actuated  in  their  policy  by  personal  ambition. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  first  object  of  the  Estates  was  to  dis- 
possess themselves  of  the  sovereignty  wliich  had  again  fallen 
into  their  hands. 

What  were  the  Estates  ?    Without,  at  the  present  moment. 
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any  farther  iiic[iiiriea  into  that  constitutional  systflm  which 
had  heen  long  consolidating  itself,  and  was  destined  to  exist 
upon  a  firmer  basis  for  centuries  longer,  it  will  he  suffi- 
cient to  ohseive,  that  the  great  characteristic  of  the  Nether- 
land  government  was  the  municipality.  Each  Province  con- 
tained a  largo  number  of  cities,  which  were  governed  by  a 
board  of  magistrates,  varying  in  number  from  twenty  to  forty. 
This  college,  called  the  Vroedschap  (Assembly  of  Sages),  con- 
sisted of  the  most  notable  citizens,  and  was  a  self-electing 
body — a  close  corporation— the  members  hoiog  appointed  for 
life,  from  the  citizens  at  largo.  Whenever  vacancies  occurred 
from  death  or  loss  of  citizenship,  the  college  chose  new  mem- 
bers—sometimes immediately,  sometimes  by  means  of  a 
double  or  triple  selection  of  names,  the  choice  of  one  from 
among  which  was  offered  to  the  stadtholder  of  the  province. 
This  functionary  was  appointed  by  the  Count,  as  he  was 
called,  whether  Diibe  of  Bavaria  or  of  Burgundy,  Emperor, 
or  King.  After  the  abjuration  of  Philip,  the  governors  were 
appointed  by  the  Estates  of  each  Province. 

The  Sage-Men  chose  annually  a  board  of  senators,  or  sche- 
pens,  whose  functions  were  mainly  judicial ;  and  there  were 
generally  two,  and  sometimes  three,  burgomasters,  appointed 
in  the  same  way.'  This  was  the  popular  branch  of  the  Estates. 
But,  besides  this  body  of  representatives,  were  the  nobles, 
men  of  ancient  lineage  and  large  possessions,  who  had  exer- 
cised, according  to  the  general  feudal  law  of  Europe,  high, 
low,  and  intermediate  jurisdiction  upon  their  estates,  and  liad 
long  been  recognized  as  an  integral  part  of  the  body  politic, 
having  the  right  to  appear,  through  delegates  of  their  order,  in 
the  provincial  and  in  the  general  assemblies. 

Eegaided  as  a  machine  for  bringing  the  most  decided 
political  capacities  into  the  administration  of  public  affairs, 
and  foi  organising  the  most  practical  opposition  to  the  system 
of  rehgious  tyranny,  the  Netherland  constitution  was  a 
healthy,  and,  foi  the  age,  an  enlightened  one.  The  office- 
holders, it  is  obvious,  were  not  greedy  for  the  spoils  of  office  ; 
1  Meteren,  lor^  dt. 
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for  it  was,  unfortimately,  often  the  case  that  their  necessary 
expenses  in  the  service  of  the  state  were  not  defrayed.  The 
people  raised  enormous  contributions  for  carrying  on  the 
war ;  hut  they  could  not  afford  to  he  extremely  generous  to 
their  faithful  servants. 

Thus  constituted  was  the  commonwealth  upon  the  death 
of  William  the  Silent.  The  gloom  produced  hy  that  event 
was  tragical.  Never  in  human  history  was  a  more  poignant 
and  universal  sorrow  for  the  death  of  any  individual.  The 
despair  was,  for  a  hrief  season,  absolute ;  but  it  was  soon 
succeeded  hy  more  lofty  sentiments.  It  seemed,  after  they 
had  laid  their  hero  in  the  tomh,  as  though  his  spirit  still 
hovered  above  the  nation  which  he  had  loved  so  well,  and 
was  inspiring  it  with  a  portion  of  his  own  energy  and  wisdom.' 

Even  on  the  very  day  of  the  murder,  the  Estates  of  Holland, 
then  sitting  at  Delft,  passed  a  resolution  "  to  maintain  the 
good  cause,  with  God's  help,  to  the  uttermost,  with-  loth  juiy, 
out  sparing  gold  or  blood."  This  decree  was  com-  1684. 
municated  to  Admir'il  de  Warmont  to  Count  Hohenlo  to 
"W  ilham  Lew  s  of  Na^'siu  and  to  other  command  i  1)  linl 
and  bea     At  the  tame  time    the   sixteen  members — fot    n 


The   people    of    i 


selves  but  little 

dent       Rather 

deed  I  a  h  bar 

1  old  out  as 


deali   cf  0 

h  therlij    1  ewed  their 

amazed  it  tb.  tlie  act 

the  w  ckedoeES  ot  the 

dened  theii     tot>  acha 

long  as  thej  shall  have  aaj 

defence."     12  ^^^^  j^g^  g^  ^  ^^^  ^^ 

Wifliara  Herle,  also,  a  secret  and 
most  enable  emissaiy  of  Hie  English 
goTemment^  was  ■visitmg  the  cities  of 
Holland  and  Zeelacd  at  the  time  of  the 
tragic  occurrence;  He  described,  in 
virid  colours,  the  courageous  attitude 
maintained  \sj  all  persona  in  Uie  midst 
of  the  general  gloom.  "The  recent 
death  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,"  he 
wrote  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  "  has  crea- 
ted no  astonishment  (dismay)  at  all, 
either  cf  the  people  or  magistralea,  by 
fear  or  diriaion,  but  rather  penerallj 
animated  them  with  a  great  resoluliou 


of  courage  and  hatred  engrived  n 
them  to  re  enge  tiie  fbulne^g  of  tl  0 
fact  comm  &=d  on  U  e  perijon  ol  the 
pnnce  ly  the  tyrant  of  fapa  u  ani  to 
defend  theu^  hbert  ea  adv  sedly  against 
1  m  and  his  adherents  bj  Ui  means 
tl  at  Go  1  has  g  Ten  them  to  the  utter 
most  portion  of  their  eubstance,  and 
the  last  drop  of  their  blood."  ^  July, 
158i,  a  P.  Office  MS.  lAug., 

In  the  oity  of  Dort  be  was  waited 
upon  by  the  mafpstrales,  and  received 
by  them  with  singular  respect,  as  the 
known,  although  secret,  representative 
cf  the  Queen.  "  They  repaired  to  me 
immediately,"  he  wrote,  "not  as  men 
condoling  their  estate,  or  craving 
courage  to  be  instilled  into  them — 
though  wanting  now  a  head — but  irri- 
tated above  measure  to  be  revenged, 
and  to  defend  all  their  heads,  so  ap- 
parently sought  for  by  the  King  of 
Spain,  in  murdering  their  bead,  the 
Plince  of  Orange."    (Ibid.) 
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greater  number  happened  to  be  present  at  the  seeaion — 
addressed  letters  to  their  absent  colleagues,  informing 
them  of  the  calamity  which  had  befallen  them,  summon- 
ing them  at  once  to  conference,  and  urging  an  immediate 
convocation  of  the  Estatjis  of  all  the  Provinces  in  General 
Assembly.  They  also  addressed  strong  letters  of  encou- 
ragement, mingled  with  manly  condolence,  upon  the 
common  affliction,  to  prominent  military  and  naval  com- 
manders and  civil  functionaries,  begging  them  to  "bear 
themselves  manfully  and  valiantly,  without  faltering  in  the 
least  on  account  of  the  great  misfortune  which  had  occurred, 
or  allowing  themselves  to  be  seduced  by  any  one  from  the 
union  of  the  States.'"  Among  these  sixteen  were  Van  Zuylen, 
Van  Nyvelt,  the  Seigneur  de  Warmont,  the  Advocate  of 
Holland,  Paul  Buys,  Joost  de  Menin,  and  John  van  Olden- 
Baraeveldt,  A  noble  example  was  thus  set  at  once  to  their 
fellow  citizens  by  these  their  representatives — a  manful  step 
taken  forward  in  the  path  where  Orange  had  so  long  been 
leading. 

The  nest  movement,  after  the  last  solemn  obsequies  had 
been  rendered  to  the  Prince  was  to  provide  for  the  immediate 
wants  of  his  family.  I"or  the  man  who  had  gone  into  the 
revolt  with  almost  royal  revenues,  left  his  estate  so  embar- 
rassed that  his  carpets,  tapestries,  household  linen — nay, 
even  his  silver  spoons,  and  the  very  clothes  of  his  wardrobe — 
were  disposed  of  at  auction  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors.' 
He  left  eleven  children — a  son  and  daughter  by  the  first  wife, 
a  son  and  daughter  by  Anna  of  Saxony,  sis  daughters  by 
Charlotte  of  Bourbon,  and  an  infant,  Frederic  Henry,  born  six 
months  before  his  death.  The  eldest  son,  Philip  William, 
had  been  a  captive  in  Spain  for  seventeen  years,  having  been 
kidnapped  from   school,  in  Leyden,  in  the   year   1567,     He 


t  al    Aanmerkingeii 


deeply  mortgagee],  and  he  left  aban 
lutely  no  ready  money  "Both.  Bma 
■  "' me,"  -nrote  Herle 


'that  tlio  prinoo 
liad  not  in  ready  money  at  his  death 
one  hundred  guilders,  which  iraa  a 
noteof  hiapopularily."^  July,  ,-n„ 
a.  P.  OffioB  MS,  "I  Aug^    ^""'^ 

Compare  Wagenaar,  viii.  12-15, 
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had  already  become  so  thoroughly  Hispaniolized  under  the 
masterly  treatment  of  the  Kii^  and  the  Jesuits,  that  even 
his  face  had  lost  all  resemblance  to  the  type  of  his  heroic 
family,  and  had  acc|;uired  a  sinister,  gloomy,  forbidding  ex- 
pression, most  painful  to  contemplate.  All  of  good  that  he 
had  retained  Tvas  a  reverence  for  his  father's  name — a  senti- 
ment which  he  had  manifested  to  an  extravagant  extent  on 
a  memorable  occasion  in  Madrid,  by  throwing  out  of  window, 
and  killing  on  the  spot,  a  Spanish  officer  who  had  dared  to 
mention  the  great  Prince  with  insult. 

The  next  son  was  Maurice,  then  seventeen  years  of  age,  a 
handsome  youth,  with  dart  blue  eyes,  ■well-chiselled  features, 
and  full  red  lips,  who  had  already  manifested  a  courage  and 
concentration  of  character  beyond  liis  years.  The  sou  of 
William  the  Silent,  the  grandson  of  Maurice  of  Saxony,  whom 
he  resembled  in  visage  and  character,  he  was  summoned  by 
every  drop  of  blood  in  his  veins  to  do  life-long  battle  with  the 
spirit  of  Spanish  absolutism,  and  he  was  already  girding 
himself  for  his  life's  work.  He  assumed  at  once  for  his 
device  a  fallen  oak,  with  a  young  sapling  springing  from 
its  root.  His  motto, — "Tandem  fit  surculua  arbor,"  "the 
twig  shall  yet  become  a  tree" — was  to  bo  nobly  justified  by 
his  career.' 

The  remaining  son,  then  a  six  months'  child,  was  also 
destined  to  high  fortunes,  and  to  win  an  enduring  name  in 
his  country's  history.  For  the  present  he  remained  with  his 
mother,  the  noble  Louisa  do  Coligny,  who  had  thus"  seen,  at 
lor^  intervals,  her  father  and  two  husbands  fall  victims  to 
the  Spanish  poKcy ;  for  it  is  as  certain  that  Phihp  knew 
beforehand,  and  testified  his  approbation  of,  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  as  that  he  was  the  murderer  of  Orange. 

The  Estates  of  Holland  implored  the  widowed  Princess 
to   remain  in  their   territority,   settling  a  liberal  allowance 


'  "Ths  Count  Itaurico,  Willi  whom 
I  was,  most  gracioua  Sovereign,"  said 
Herle,  "ia  a  gontleman  of  the  ago  of 
BBTenteen  years,  one  of  great  toward- 
ncaa,    good    presence,    and    courage, 


;Q-haired,  i 


with  s 


witj  and  no  leas  learned  for  his  time. 
He  somewhat  resembles  the  counte- 
nance and  spirit  of  his  grandfether  ot 
the  mother's  side."  (Herle  to  the 
Quean,  MS.  just  cited.)  Compare 
Meteien,  lii.  214. 
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upon  herself  and  her  child,  and  she  fixed  her  residence  at 
Ley  den.' 

But  her  position  was  most  melancholy.  Married  in  youth 
to  the  Seigneur  de  Teligny,  a  young  noble  of  distinguiBhed 
quahties,  she  had  soon  tecome  both  a  -widow  and  an  orphan 
in  the  dread  night  of  St.  Bartholomew.  She  had  made  her 
own  escape  to  Switzerland ;  and  ten  years  afterwards  she 
had  united  herself  in  marriage  with  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
At  the  age  of  thirty-two,  she  now  found  herself  desolate 
and  wretched  in  a  foreign  land,  where  she  had  never  felt 
thoroughly  at  home.  The  widow  and  children  of  William 
the  Silent  were  almost  without  the  necessaries  of  life.  "I 
hardly  know,"  wrote  the  Princess  to  her  brother-in-law,  Count 
John,  "how  the  children  and  I  are  to  maintain  ourselves 
according  to  the  honour  of  the  house.  May  God  provide  for 
us  in  his  bounty,  and  certainly  we  have  much  need  of  it.'" 
Accustomed  to  the  more  luxurious  civilisation  of  France,  she 
had  been  amused  rather  than  annoyed,  when,  on  her  first 
arrival  in  Holland  for  her  nuptials,  she  found  herself  making 
the  journey  from  Rotterdam  to  Delft  in  an  open  cart  without 
springs,  instead  of  the  well-balanced  coaches  to  which  she 
had  been  used,  arriving,  as  might  have  been  expected,  "much 
bruised  and  shaken."  Such  had  become  the  primitive  sim- 
plicity of  "William  the  SUent's  household.'  But  on  his  death, 
in  embarrassed  circumstances,  it  was  still  more  straightened. 
She  had  no  cause  either  to  love  Leyden,  for,  after  the  assas- 
sination of  her  husband,  a  brutal  preacher,  Habkius  by  name, 
had  seized  that  opportunity  for  denouncing  the  French  mar- 
riage, and  the  sumptuous  christening  of  the  infant  in  January, 
as  the  deeds  which  had  provoked  the  wrath  of  God  and 
righteous  chastisement.*  To  remain  there  in  her  widowhood, 
with  that  sis  months'  child,  "  sole  pledge  of  her  dead  lord, 
her  consolation  and  only  pleasure,"'  as  she  pathetically  ex- 
pressed herself,  was  sufficiently  painful,  and  she  had  been 
inclined  to  fix  her  residence  in  Flushing,  in  the  edifice  which 

'  'Wageaaar,     'Taderlandsdio    His-  1  2  S.,  i.  98. 
torie,'  viii.  8  eeq. ;    Tan  Wyn  op  Wa-         '  Du  Maurior,  'MiSmoires,'  182. 
genaar,  viii.  6  seq.,  16  wg.  I      *  Yan  "Wyn  op  Wageoaar,  viil  19. 

'  Groen  v.  Piinsterer,  '  AroMveB,'  Sui.  |      '  Groen  v.  Prinsterer  uli  sap. 
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had  belonged  to  her  husband,  aa  MarcLuia  of  Vere.  She  had 
been  persuaded,  however,  to  remain  in  Holland,  although 
"complaining,  at  first,  somewhat  of  the  unkindness  of  the 
people."^ 

A  small  weU-formed  woman,  with  delicate  features,  esq^ui- 
site  complexion,  and  very  beautiful  dark  eyes,  that  seemed 
in  after-years,  as  they  looked  from  beneath  her  coif,  to  be 
dim  with  unshed  tears ;  with  remarkable  powers  of  mind, 
angelic  sweetness  of  disposition,  a  winning  manner,  and  a 
gentle  voice,  Louisa  de  Coligny  became  soon  dear  to  the 
rough  Hollanders,  and  was  ever  a  disinterested  and  valuable 
monitress  both  to  her  own  child  and  to  his  elder  brother 
Maurice.' 

Very  soon  afterwards  the  States  General  established  a 
State  Council,  as  a  provisional  executive  board,  for  the  term 
of  three  months,  for  the  Provinces  of  Holland,  Zeeland, 
Utrecht,  Friesland,  and  such  parts  of  Flanders  and  Brabant 
as  stOl  remained  in  the  Union.  At  the  head  of  this  body  was 
placed  young  Maurice,  who  accepted  the  responsible  position, 
after  three  days'  deliberation.  The  young  man  had  been 
completing  his  education,  with  a  liberal  allowance  from 
Holland  and  Zeeland,  at  the  University  of  Leyden  ;  and  such 
had  been  their  tender  care  for  the  child  of  so  many  hopes, 
that  the  Estates  had  given  particular  and  solemn  warning, 
by  resolution,  to  his  governor  during  the  previous  summer,  on 
no  account  to  allow  him  to  approach  the  sea-shore,  lest  he 
should  be  kidnapped  by  the  Prince  of  Parma,  who  had  then 
some  war-vessels  cruising  on  the  coast.' 

The  salary  of  Maurice  was  now  fixed  at  thirty  thousand 


'  MS.  letter  of  Herle. 

a  "  I  vimted  the  Princess  of  Orange 
hj  her  own  requeat,"  said  Herle,  a  few 
days  after  the  dcatli  of  the  Prince, 
"and  found  her  in  a  moat  dark  me- 
laiicliolie  little  chamber.  'T  was  a 
twice  sorrowful  sight  to  l^hold  her 
heavineag  ajil  apparel  angmented  hy 
the  woefitlness  of  the  place ;  and  truly 
the  perplexity  waa  great  that  I  found 
her  in,  not  only  for  the  consideration 
of  things  past)  but  for  that  which  might 

VOL.  I.— C 


follow  hereafter,  her  afflictions  having 
been  groat.  She  was  accompanied  hj 
the  ^inoesa  Chimay,  who  was  newly 
como  to  Delft,  and  no  less  doloroias 
in  another  degree  than  she,  but  truly 
a  virtuous  and  wiae  lady,  whatsoever, 
under  correction,  hath  been  otherwise 
interpreted  of  her."  (Herle's  MS., 
before  cited.) 

'  'Besol.  Holl,,'  11th  Augast,  1584. 
bL  394 ;  Wagenaar,  viii,  G. 
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florins  a  year,  while  each  of  the  councillors  waa  allowed  fifteen 
hundred  annually,  out  of  which  stipend  he  was  to  support  at 
least  one  servant,  without  making  any  claim  for  travelling  or 
other  incidental  expenses,^ 

The  Council  consisted  of  three  members  from  Brabant,  two 
from  Flanders,  four  from  Holland,  three  from  Zeeland,  two 
from  Utrecht,  one  from  Mechlin,  and  three  from  ]5"riesland — 
eighteen  in  all.  They  were  empowered  and  enjoined  to  levy 
troops  hy  land  and  sea,  and  to  appoint  naval  and  military 
officers  ;  to  establish  courts  of  admiralty,  to  expend  the 
moneys  voted  by  the  States,  to  maintain  the  ancient  privileges 
of  the  country,  and  to  see  that  all  troops  in  service  of  the 
Provinces  made  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Union.  Diplomatic 
relations,  cLuestions  of  peace  and  war,  the  treaty-making 
power,  were  not  entrusted  to  the  Councii,  without  the  know- 
ledge and  consent  of  the  States  General,  which  body  was  to 
bo  convoked  twice  a  year  by  the  State  Council.^ 

Thus  the  Provinces  in  the  hour  of  danger  and  darkness 
were  true  to  themselves,  and  were  far  from  giving  way  to  a 
despondency  which  under  the  circumstances  would  not  have 
been  unnatural. 

For  the  waves  of  bitterness  were  rolling  far  and  wide 
around  them.  A  medal,  struck  in  HoUand  at  this  period, 
represented  a  dismasted  hulk  reeling  through  the  tempest. 
The  motto,  "incertum  q^uo  fata  ferent"  (who  knows  whither 
fate  is  sweeping  her  ?)  expressed  most  vividly  the  ship- 
wrecked condition  of  the  country,  Alexander  of  Parma, 
the  most  accomplished  general  and  one  of  the  most  adroit 
statesmen  of  the  age,  was  swift  to  take  advantage  of  the 
calamity  which  had  now  befallen  the  rebeDious  Provinces. 
Had  he  been  better  provided  with  men  and  money,  the  cause 
of  the  States  might  have  seemed  hopeless.  He  addressed 
many  letters  to  the  States  General,  to  the  magistracies  of 
various  cities,  and  to  individuals,  affecting  to  consider  that 
with  the  death  of  Orange  had  died  all  authority,  as  well  as 
aH  motive  for  continuing  the  contest  with  Spain.  He  offered 
'  Wagenaar,  -yiii.  8 ;  Van  Wjn  op  "Wagenaar,  idlL  12.  "  Ibid. 
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easy  terms  of  reconciliation  with  the  discarded  monarch — 
always  reserving,  however,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  religious 
question — for  it  was  as  well  known  to  the  States  as  to  Parma 
that  there  was  no  hope  of  Philip  making  concessions  upon 
that  important  point. 

In  Holland  and  Zeeland  the  Prince's  hlandishments  were 
of  no  avail.  His  letters  received  in  various  towns  of  those 
Provinces,  offered,  said  one  who  saw  them,  "almost  every- 
thing they  would  have  or  demand,  even  till  they  should 
repent."'  But  the  hait  was  not  taken.  Individuals  and 
municipalities  were  ahke  stanch,  remembering  well  that 
faith  was  not  to  he  kept  with  heretics.  The  example  was 
followed  by  the  Estates  of  other  Provinces,  and  all  sent  in  to 
the  General  Assembly,  soon  in  session  at  Delft,  "their 
absolute  and  irrevocable  authority  to  their  deputies  to  stand 
to  that  which  they,  the  said  States  General,  should  dispose  of 
as  to  their  persons,  goods  and  country ;  a  resolution  and 
agreement  which  never  concurred  before  among  them,  to  this 
day,  in  what  age  or  government  soever."^ 

It  was  decreed  that  no  motion  of  agreement  "with  the  tyrant 
of  Spain"  should  be  entertained  either  publicly  or  privately, 
"under  pain  to  be  reputed  ill  patriots."  It  was  also  enacted 
in  the  city  of  Bort  that  any  man  that  brought  letter  or 
message  from  the  enemy  to  any  private  person  "should  be 
forthwith  hanged."  This  was  expeditious  and  business-like. 
The  same  city  likewise  took  the  lead  in  recording  its  deter- 
mination by  public  act,  and  proclaiming  it  by  sound  of 
trumpet,  "  to  live  and  die  in  the  cause  now  undertaken."* 

^n  Flanders  and  Brabant  the  spirit  was  less  noble.  Those 
Provinces  were  nearly  lost  already.  Bruges  seconded  Parma's 
efforts  to  induce  its  si8t«r-city  Ghent  to  imitate  its  own  base- 
ness in  surrendering  without  a  stru^le  ;  and  that  powerful, 
turbulent,  but  most  anarchical  little  commonwealth  was  but 
too  ready  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  tempter.  "  The  ducats 
of  Spain,  Madam,  are  trotting  about  in  such  fashion,"  wrote 
envoy  Des  Pruneaux  to  Catharine  de'  Medici,  "  that  they  have 

'  Herieto  the  Queen,  MS.  before  cited.  '  Ibid.  '  Ibid. 
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vanquished  a  great  quantity  of  courages.  Your  I 
must  emplpy  money  if  you  wish  to  advance  one  step."^  No 
man  kuew  better  than  Parma  how  to  employ  such  golden 
rhetoric  to  win  back  a  wavering  rebel  to  his  loyalty,  but  he 
was  not  always  provided  with  a  sufficient  store  of  those 
practical  arguments. 

He  was,  moreover,  not  strong  in  the  field,  although  he  was 
rior  to  the  States  at  this  contingency.  He  had, 
garrisons,  something  above  18,000  men.  The 
Provinces  had  hardly  3000  foot  and  2500  horse,  and  these 
were  mostly  lying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zutphen.^ 
Alexander  was  threatening  at  the  same  time  Ghent,  Dender- 
monde,  MechUn,  Brussels,  and  Antwerp.  These  five  powerful 
cities  he  in  a  narrow  circle,  at  distances  varying  from  six  miles 
to  thirty,  and  are,  as  it  were,  strung  together  upon  the  Scheldt, 
by  which  river,  or  its  tributary,  the  Senne,  they  are  all  threaded. 
It  would  have  been  Impossible  for  Parma,  with  100,000  men 
at  his  back,  to  undertake  a  regular  and  simultaneous  siege  of 
these  important  places.  His  purpose  was  to  isolate  them  from 
each  other  and  from  the  rest  of  the  country,  by  obtaining  the 
control  of  the  great  river,  and  so  to  reduce  them  by  femine. 
The  scheme  was  a  masterly  one,  but  even  the  consummate 
abihty  of  Famese  would  have  proved  inadequate  to  the  under^ 
taking,  had  not  the  preliminary  assassination  of  Orange  made 
the  task  comparatively  easy.  Treason,  faint-heartedness, 
jealousy,  wore  the  fatal  allies  that  the  Governor-General  had 
reckoned  upon,  and  with  reason,  in  the  council-rooms  of  these 
cities.  The  terms  he  offered  were  hberal.  Pardon,  permission 
for  soldiers  to  retreat  with  technical  honour,  hberty  to  choose 
between  apostacy  to  the  reformed  religion  or  exile,  with  a  period 
of  two  years  granted  to  the  conscientious  for  the  winding  up  of 
their  affeirs;  these  were  the  conditions,  which  seemed  flattering, 
now  that  the  well-known  voice  which  had  so  often  silenced  the 
Flemish  palterers  and  intriguers  was  for  ever  hushed, 
llth  Aug.,     Upon    the    17th    August    Dendermonde   surren- 

1584.       dered,  and   no  lives  were   taken  save  those  of  two 


'  Groea  V.  Prinsterer,  'Archivi 


^  "^agenaar,  t 
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preachers,  one  of  whom  was  hanged,  while  the  other  was  drowned. 
Upon  the  7th  Septemher  Vilvoordo  capitulated,  by  which  event 
the  water-communication  between  Bruaaela  and  Antwerp 
was  cut  off.  Ghent,  now  thoroughly  disheartened,  treated 
with  Parroa  likewise ;  and  upon  the  17th  September  made 
its  reconciliation  with  the  King.'  The  surrender  of  so  strong 
and  important  a  place  was  as  disastrous  to  the  cause  of  the 
patriots  as  it  was  disgraceful  to  the  citizens  themselves.  It 
was,  however,  the  result  of  an  intrigue  which  had  been  long 
spimiing,  although  the  thread  had  been  abruptly,  and,  as 
it  was  hoped,  conclusively,  severed  several  months  before. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  year,  after  the  reconciliation  of 
Bruges  with  the  King — an  event  brought  about  by  the 
duphcity  and  adroitness  of  Prince  Chimay — the  same  ma- 
chinery had  been  diligently  and  almost  successfully  em- 
ployed to  produce  a  like  result  in  Ghent.  Champagny, 
brother  of  the  famous  Cardinal  Granvelle,  had  been  under 
arrest  for  six  years  in  that  city.  His  imprisonment  was  not 
a  strict  one  however,  and  he  avenged  himself  for  what  he 
considered  very  unjust  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  patriots, 
by  completely  abandoning  a  cause  which  he  had  once  begun 
to  favour.  A  man  of  singular  ability,  courage,  and  energy, 
distinguished  both  for  military  and  diplomatic  services,  he 
was  a  formidable  enemy  to  the  party  from  which  he  waa  now 
for  ever  estranged.  As  early  as  April  of  this  year,  secret 
emissaries  of  Parma,  dealing  with  Champagny  in  his  nominal 
prison,  and  with  the  disaffected  burghers  at  large,  had  been 
on  the  point  of  effecting  an  arrangement  with  the  royal 
governor.  The  negotiation  had  been  suddenly  brought  to  a 
close  by  the  discovery  of  a  flagrant  attempt  by  Imbize,  one 
of  the  secret  adherents  of  the  King,  to  sell  the  city  of  Den- 
dermonde,  of  which  he  was  governor,  to  Parma.^  For  this 
crime  he  had  been  brought  to  Ghent  for  trial,  and  then 
publicly  beheaded.  The  incident  came  in  aid  of  the  eloquence 
of  Orange,  who,  up  to  the  latest  moment  of  his  life,  had  been 

'  Metaren,  xii.  21S,  211.  I  there  cited;  Everhard  van  Eeyd,  'His- 

'  See  '  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic/      toiie    der    Nederlaadsolier    Oorlogen,' 
YoL  iji.  chap,  vi.,  and  the  authorities  |  ed.  1650;  iii.  47. 
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most  urgent  in  his  appeals  to  the  patriotic  hearts  of  Ghent, 
not  to  abandon  the  great  cause  of  the  union  and  of  liberty. 
William  the  Silent  knew  full  well,  that  after  the  withdrawal 
of  the  great  keystone-city  of  Ghent,  the  chasm  between  the 
Celtic-Catholic  and  the  Fiemish-Calvinist  Netherlands  could 
hardly  be  bridged  again.  Orange  was  now  dead.  The  n^o- 
tiations  with  France,  too,  on  which  those  of  the  Ghenters 
who  still  held  true  to  the  national  cause  had  fastened  their 
hopes,  had  previously  been  brought  to  a  stand-stiU  by  the 
death  of  Anjou ;  and  Ohampagny,  notwithstanding  the  disaster 
to  Imbize,  became  more  active  than  ever.  A  private  agent, 
whom  the  municpal  government  bad  despatched  to  the 
French  court  for  assistance,  was  not  more  successful  than  his 
character  and  course  of  conduct  would  have  seemed  to 
warrant ;  for  during  his  residence  in  Paris,  he  had  been 
always  drunk,  and  generally  abusive.  This  was  not  good 
diplomacy,  particularly  on  the  part  of  an  agent  from  a  weak 
municipality  to  a  haughty  and  most  undecided  government. 

"  They  found  at  this  court,"  wrote  Stafford  to  Walsingham, 
"  great  fault  with  his  manner  of  dealing  that  was  sent  from 
Gaunt.  He  was  scarce  sober  from  one  end  of  the  week  to 
the  other,  and  stood  so  much  on  his  tiptoes  to  have  present 
answer  within  three  days,  or  else  that  they  of  Gaunt  could 
tell  where  to  bestow  themselves.  They  sent  him  away  after  keep- 
ing him  three  weeks,  and  he  went  off  in  great  dudgeon,  swear- 
ing by  yea  and  nay  that  he  will  malce  report  thereafter." ' 

Accordingly,  they  of  Ghent  did  bestow  themselves  very 
soon  thereafter  upon  the  King  of  Spain.  The  terms  were 
considered  liberal,  but  there  was,  of  course,  no  thought  of 
conceding  the  great  object  for  which  the  patriots  were  con- 
tending— ^religious  liberty.  The  municipal  privileges — such 
as  they  might  prove  to  be  worth  under  the  interpretation  of  a 
royal  governor  and  beneath  the  guns  of  a  citadel  flUed  with 
Spanish  troops — were  to  be  guaranteed ;  those  of  the  inha- 
bitants who  did  not  choose  to  go  to  mass  were  allowed  two 
years  to  wind  up  their  affairs  before  going  into  perpetual 
'  Stafford  to  Walaingliam,  2Jtli  July,  isa4,  in  Murdia,  ii.  pp.  413-415. 
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exile,  provided  they  behaved  themselves  "  without  scandal;" 
while  on  the  other  hand,  the  King's  authority  as  Count  of 
Flanders  was  to  he  fully  recognised,  and  all  the  t 
monks  and  abbots  to  be  restored  to  their  property.' 

Accordingly,  Champagny  was  rewarded  for  his  exertions  by 
being  released  from  prison  and  receiving  the  appointment  of 
governor  of  the  city :  and,  after  a  very  brief  interval,  about 
one-half  of  the  population,  the  most  enterprising  of  its  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers,  the  most  industrious  of  its  artizans, 
emigrated  to  Holland  and  Zeeland."  The  noble  city  of  Grhent 
— then  as  large  as  Paris,  thoroughly  surrounded  with  moats, 
and  fortified  with  bulwarks,  ravelins,  and  counterscarps,  con- 
structfld  of  earth,  during  the  previous  two  years,  at  great 
expense,  and  provided  with  bread  and  meat,  powder  and  shot, 
enough  to  last  a  year — was  ignominiously  surrendered.  The 
population,  already  a  very  reduced  and  slender  one  for  the 
great  extent  of  the  place  and  its  former  Importance,  had 
been  estimated  at  70,000.'  The  number  of  houses  was  35,000, 
so  that  as  the  inhabitants  were  soon  farther  reduced  to  one- 
half,  there  remained  but  one  individual  to  each  house.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  twenty-five  monasteries  and  convents  in  the 
town  were  repeopled — with  how  much  advantage  as  a  set-off 
to  the  thousands  of  spinners  and  weavers  who  had  wandered 
away,  and  who  in  the  flourishing  days  of  Ghent  had  sent  gangs 
of  workmen  through  the  streets  "  whose  tramp  was  like  that 
of  an  army  " — may  be  sufficiently  estimated  by  the  result. 

The  fall  of  Brussels  was  deferred  till  March,  and  that  of 
Mechhn  {19th  July,  1585)  and  of  Antwerp  (19th  At^ust, 
1585),  till  Midsummer  of  the  following  year;  hut  lotii  Maici], 
the  surrender  of  Grhent  foreshadowed  the  fate  of  ^^^^■ 
Flanders  and  Brabant.  Ostend  and  Sluys,  however,  were 
stUl  in  the  hands  of  the  patriots,  and  with  them  the  control 
of  the  whole  Flemish  coast.  The  command  of  the  sea  was 
destined  to  remain  for  centuries  with  tho  new  republic. 

^Metaren,   xii.   217;    V.    Rejd,  iii.   |       ^  Meteren,  ufiisap. 
47;   Le   Petit,  'Grande  Chronique  dc   ]       '  Guicciardini,  p.  207. 
Hollande,'  od.  1601,  xir.  409,  500.  | 
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The  Prince  of  Parma,  thus  encouraged  hy  the  great  success 
of  his  intrigues,  was  determined  to  achieve  still  greater 
triumphs  with  his  arms,  and  steadily  proceeded  with  his  large 
design  of  closing  the  Scheldt  and  bringing  about  the  fall  of 
Antwerp,  The  details  of  that  siege— one  of  the  most  hrilUant 
military  operations  of  the  age  and  one  of  the  most  memorable 
in  its  results — will  be  given,  as  a  connected  whole,  in  a  subse- 
quent series  of  chapters.  For  the  present,  it  will  be  better 
for  the  reader  who  wishes  a  clear  view  of  European  pohtics 
at  this  epoch,  and  of  the  position  of  the  Netherlands,  to  give 
his  attention  to  the  web  of  diplomatic  negotiation  and  court- 
intrigue  which  had  been  slowly  spreadiug  over  the  leading 
states  of  Christendom,  and  in  which  the  fate  of  the  world  was 
involved.  If  diplomatic  adroitness  consists  mainly  in  the 
power  to  deceive,  never  were  more  adroit  diplomatists  than 
those  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  would,  however,  be  absurd 
to  deny  them  a  various  range  of  abilities ;  and  the  history  of 
no  other  age  can  show  more  subtle,  comprehensive,  inde- 
fatigable— but,  it  must  also  be  added,  often  unscrupulous — ^in- 
tellects engaged  in  the  great  game  of  pohtics  in  which  tho 
highest  interests  of  millions  were  the  stakes,  than  were  those 
of  several  leading  minds  ia  England,  France,  Germany,  and 
Spain.  "With  such  statesmen  the  bui^her-diplomatists  of  the 
new-born  commonwealth  had  to  measure  themselves ;  and 
the  result  was  to  show  whether  or  not  they  could  hold  their 
own  in  tho  cabinet  as  on  the  field. 

For  the  present,  however,  the  new  state  was  unconscious  of 
its  latent  importance.  The  new-risen  repubhc  remained  for 
a  season  nebulous,  and  ready  to  unsphere  itself  so  soon  aa  the 
relative  attraction  of  other  great  powers  should  determine  its 
absorption.  By  the  death  of  Anjou  and  of  Orange  the  United 
Netherlands  had  become  a  sovereign  state,  an  independent 
repubhc  ;  but  they  stood  with  that  sovereignty  in  their  hands, 
offering  it  alternately,  not  to  the  liighest  bidder,  but  to  the 
power  that  would  be  willing  to  accept  their  allegiance,  on  the 
sole  condition  of  assisting  them  in  the  maintenance  of  their 
religious  freedom. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

Belationa  of  tlie  Eepublio  to  France — Queen's  Severity  lowarda  Catholics  and 
CalTiniala  —  Relative  Posilioaa  of  England  and  France  —  Timidity  of 
Germany  —  Apathy  of  Proieataot  Germany  —  lodignalion  of  the  Nether- 
landera  —  Henry  III.  of  France  —  The  King  and  hia  Miniona  —  Henry  of 
Guise  —  Henry  of  Navarre  —  Powar  of  Prance  —  Embassy  of  the  Slato  to 
Pranoe  —  Ignominious  portion  of  the  Envoys  —  Views  of  tbe  Freoeh 
Huguenota  —  Eabrts  to  proeuro  Annexatioa — Succeaaof  Des  Pruncaux. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  had  always  favoured  a  French  pohcy. 
He  had  ever  felt  a  stronger  reliance  upon  the  support  of 
France  than  upon  that  of  any  other  power.  This  was  not 
unreaBonable,  and  so  long  as  he  lived,  the  tendency  of  the 
Netherlands  had  been  in  that  direction.  It  had  never  been 
the  wish  of  England  to  acquire  the  sovereignty  of  the  Pro- 
vinces. In  France  ou  the  contrary,  the  Queen  Dowager, 
Catharine  de'  Medid,  had  always  coveted  that  sovereignty  for 
her  darling  Francis  of  Alen§on ;  and  the  design  had  been 
favoured,  so  far  as  any  policy  could  be  favoured,  by  the  impo- 
tent monarch  who  occupied  the  French  throne. 

The  rehgion  of  the  United  Netherlands  was  Calvinistic. 
There  were  also  many  Anabaptists  in  the  country.  The 
Queen  of  England  hated  Anabaptists,  Calvinists,  and  other 
sectarians,  and  banished  them  from  her  realms  on  pain  of 
imprisonment  and  confiscation  of  property.'  As  firmly  op- 
posed as  was  her  father  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  she  felt  much  of  the  paternal  reluctance  to  accept  the 
spirit  of  the  Reformation.  Henry  Tudor  hanged  the  men 
who  believed  in  the  Pope,  and  burnt  alive  those  who  disbe- 
lieved in  transubstantiation,  auricular  confession,  and  the 
other  'Six  Articles.'  His  daughter,  whatever  her  secret 
religious  convictions,  was  stanch  in  her  resistance  to  Eome, 
'  Camden,  i.  is. 
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and  too  enlightened  a  monarch  not  to  see  ■wherein  the  great- 
ness and  glory  of  England  were  to  be  found ;  but  she  ktd  no 
thought  of  tolerating  liberty  of  conscience.  All  opposed  to 
the  Churcji  of  England,  whether  Papists  or  Puritans,  were 
denounced  as  heretics,  and  as  such  imprisoned  or  banished. 
"  To  allow  churches  with  contrary  ritea  and  ceremonies,"  said 
Elizabeth,  "were  nothing  else  but  to  sow  religion  out  of 
rehgion,  to  distract  good  men's  minds,  to  cherish  factious 
men's  humours,  to  disturb  religion  and  commonwealth,  and 
mingle  divine  and  human  things  ;  which  were  a  thing  In  deed 
evil,  in  example  worst  of  all  ;  to  our  own  subjects  hurtful, 
and  to  themselTes  to  whom  it  is  granted,  neither  greatly  com- 
modious, nor  yet  at  all  safe.'"  The  words  were  addressed,  it 
is  true,  to  Papists,  but  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  Ana- 
baptists or  any  other  heretics  woidd  have  received  a  Bimilar 
reply,  had  they,  too,  ventured  to  demand  the  right  of  public 
worship.  It  may  even  be  said  that  the  Kouianists  in  the 
earlier  days  of  Elizabeth's  reign  fared  better  than  the  Cal- 
vinists.  The  Queen  neither  banished  nor  imprisoned  the 
Catholics.  She  did  not  enter  their  houses  to  disturb  their 
private  religious  ceremonies,  or  to  inquire  into  their  con- 
sciences. This  was  milder  treatment  than  the  burning  ative, 
burying  alive,  hanging,  and  drowning,  which  bad  been  dealt 
out  to  the  English  and  the  Netherland  heretics  by  Philip 
and  by  Mary,  but  it  was  not  the  spirit  which  "Wilham 
the  Silent  had  been  wont  to  manifest  in  his  measures  towards 
Anabaptists  and  Papists  alike.  Moreover,  the  Prince  could 
hardly  foi^t  that  of  the  nine  thousand  four  hundred  Catholic 
ecclesiastics  who  held  benefices  at  the  death  of  Queen  Mary, 
all  bad  renounced  the  Pope  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  acknowledged  her  as  the  head  of  the  church,  saving 
only  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  individuals.'  In  the  hearts 
of  the  nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  eleven  others,  it  might 
be  thought  perliaps  that  some  tenderness  for  the  religion  from 
which  they  had  so  suddenly  been  converted,  might  linger, 
while  it  could  hardly  bo  hoped  that  they  would  seek  to  incul- 
'  Camden,  L  32.  '  Ibid.,  i.  38. 
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cate  in   the  minds  of  their   flocks  or  of  their  sovereign  any 
connivance  vdth  the  doctrines  of  Geneva. 

"When,  at  a  later  period,  the  plotting  of  Catholics,  suhorned 
by  the  Pope  and  Philip,  against  the  throne  and  person  of  the 
Queen,  made  more  rigorous  measures  necessary ;  -when  it  was 
thought  indispenaahle  to  execute  as  traitors  those  Koman 
seedhngs — seminary  priests  and  their  disciples — who  went 
about  preaching  to  the  Queen's  subjects  the  duty  of  carrying 
out  the  bull  by  which  the  Bishop  of  Rome  had  deposed  and 
excommunicated  their  sovereign,  and  that  "  it  was  a  merito- 
rious act  to  kill  such  princes  as  were  excommunicate,'"  even 
then,  the  men  who  preached  and  practised  treason  and  murder 
experienced  no  severer  treatment  than  that  which  other 
"heretics"  had  met  with  at  the  Queen's  hands.  Jesuits 
and  Popish  priests  were,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  ordered 
to  depart  the  reahn  within  forty  days.'  Those  who  should 
afterwards  return  to  the  kingdom  were  to  be  held  guilty  of 
high  treason.  Students  in  the  foreign  seminaries  were  com- 
manded to  return  within  six  months  and  recant,  or  ho  held 
guilty  of  high  treason.  Parents  and  guardians  supplying 
money  to  such  students  abroad  were  to  incur  the  penalty  of  a 
prfemunire^ — perpetual  exile,  namely,  with  loss  of  all  their  goods. 

Many  seminary  priests  and  others  were  annually  executed 
in  England  under  these  laws,  throughout  the  Queen's  reign, 
but  nominally  at  least  they  were  hanged  not  as  Papists, 
but  as  traitors  ;  not  because  they  taught  transubatantiation, 
ecclesiastical  cehbacy,  auricular  confession,  or  even  Papal 
supremacy,  but  because  they  taught  treason  and  murder — 
because  they  preached  the  necessity  of  killing  the  Qnecn. 
It  was  not  so  easy,  however,  to  defend  or  even  compre- 
hend the  banishment  and  imprisonment  of  those  who  without 
conspiring  against  the  Queen's  life  or  throne,  desired  to  see 
the  Church  of  England  reformed  according  to  the  Church 
of  Geneva.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  'many  sectaries 
experienced  much  inhuman  treatment  for  such  delinquency, 
both  in  the  early  and  the  later  years  of  Ehzabeth'a  reign.' 
'  Camden,  iii.  336.        "  Ibid,  iii.  309.         '  Ibid,        '  Ibid.  107,  469. 
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There  was  another  consideration,  which  had  its  due  weight 
in  this  balance,  and  that  was  the  respective  succession  to  the 
throne  in  the  two  kingdoms  of  France  and  England.  Mary- 
Stuart,  the  Catholic,  the  niece  of  the  Guises,  emblem  and 
exponent  of  all  that  was  most  Roman  in  Europe,  the  sworn 
friend  of  Philip,  the  mortal  foo  to  all  heresy,  was  the  legiti- 
mate successor  to  Elizabeth.  Although  that  sovereign  had 
ever  refused  to  recognize  that  claim  ;  holding  that  to  confirm 
Mary  in  the  succession  was  to  "  lay  her  own  winding  sheet 
before  her  eyes,  yea,  to  make  her  own  grave,  while  she  liveth 
and  looketh  on  ;'"  and  although  the  unfortunate  claimant  of 
two  thrones  was  a  prisoner  in  her  enemy's  hands,  yet,  so  long 
as  she  lived,  there  was  little  security  for  Protestantism,  even 
in  Elizabeth's  lifetime,  and  less  still  in  case  of  her  sudden 
death.  On  the  other  hand,  not  only  were  tho  various  politico- 
religions  forces  of  France  kept  in  equUibrium  by  their  action 
upon  each  other — so  that  it  wag  reasonable  to  believe  that 
the  House  of  Valois,  however  Catholic  itself,  would  be  always 
compelled  by  the  fast-expanding  strength  of  French  Calvin- 
ism, to  observe  faithfully  a  compact  to  tolerate  the  Netherland 
churches— but,  upon  the  death  of  Henry  III.  the  crown 
would  be  legitimately  plaeed  upon  the  head  of  the  great 
champion  and  chief  of  the  Huguenots,  Henry  of  NavaiTe. 

It  was  not  unnatural,  therefore,  that  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
a  Calvinist  himself,  should  expect  more  sympathy  with  the 
Netherland  reformers  in  France  than  in  England.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  population  of  that  kingdom,  including  an 
influential  part  of  the  nobihty,  was  of  the  Huguenot  persua- 
sion, and  the  religious  peace,  established  by  royal  edict,  had 
endured  so  loi^,  that  the  reformers  of  France  and  the  Nether- 
lands had  begun  to  believe  in  the  royal  clemency,  and  to 
confide  in  the  royal  word.  Orange  did  not  live  to  see  the 
actual  formation  of  the  Holy  League,  and  could  only  guess 
at  its  secrets. 

Moreover,  it  should  be  remembered  that  Franco  at  that 
day  was  a  more   formidable   state   than   England,    a   moro 
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dangerous  enemy,  and,  as  it  was  believed,  a  more  efficient 
protector.  The  England  of  the  period,  glorious  as  it  was  for 
its  own  and  all  future  ages,  was  not  the  great  British  Empire 
of  to-day.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  what  would  now  he  con- 
sidered, statifitically  spealdng,  a  rather  petty  power.  The 
England  of  Elizabeth,  Walsingham,  Burghley,  Drake,  and 
Ealeigh,  of  Spenser  and  Shakspcare,  hardly  numbered  a 
larger  population  than  now  dwells  in  its  capital  and  imme- 
diate suburbs.  It  had  neither  standing  army  nor  considerable 
royal  navy.  It  was  full  of  conspirators,  darii^  and  unscru- 
pulous, loyal  to  none  save  to  Mary  of  Scotland,  Philip  of 
Spain,  and  the  Pope  of  Eome,  and  untiring  in  their  efforts  to 
bring  about  a  general  rebellion.  With  Ireland  at  its  side, 
nominally  a  subject  province,  but  in  a  state  of  chronic  insur- 
rection— a  perpetual  hot-bed  for  Spanish  conspiracy  and 
stratagem  ;  with  Scotland  at  its  back,  a  foreign  country,  with 
half  its  population  exasperated  enemies  of  England,  and  the 
rest  but  doubtful  friends,  and  with  the  legitimate  sovereign  of 
that  country,  "  the  daughter  of  debate,  who  discord  still  did 
sow,"^  a  prisoner  in  Elizabeth's  bands,  the  central  point 
around  which  treason  was  constantly  crystallizing  itself, — it 
was  not  strange  that  with  the  known  views  of  the  Queen  on 
the  subject  of  the  reformed  Dutch  religion,  England  should 
seem  less  desirable  as  a  protector  for  the  Ketherlauds  than 
the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  France. 

Elizabeth  was  a  great  sovereign,  whose  genius  Orange 
always  appreciated,  in  a  comparatively  feeble  realm.  Henry 
of  Valois  was  the  contemptible  monarch  of  a  powerful  state, 
and  might  be  led  by  others  to  produce  incalculable  mischief 
or  considerable  good.  Notwithstanding  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  therefore,  and  the  more  recent  "French  fury" 
of  Antwerp,  Orange  had  been  wiUing  to  countenance  fresh 
negociations  with  France. 

EHzabeth,  too,  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  was,  if  not  over 

geiierous,  at  least  consistent  and  loyal  in  her  policy  towards 

the  Provinces.     She  was  not  precisely  jealous  of  France,  as 

'  Sonnet  'by  Queen  ElLaaboth. 
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haa  "been  unjustly  intimated  on  distinguished  authoritjj*  for 
she  strongly  advocated  the  renewed  offer  of  the  sovereignty 
to  Anjou,  aft«r  his  memorahle  expulsion  from  the  Provinces.^ 
At  that  period,  moreover,  not  only  her  own  love-coquetries 
with  Anjou  were  over,  but  ho  waa  endeavouring  with  all  his 
might,  though  in  secret,  to  make  a  match  with  the  younger 
Infanta  of  Spain.^  Elizaheth  furthered  the  negociation  with 
France,  both  publicly  and  privately.  It  will  soon  be  narrated 
how  those  negociations  prospered. 

If  then  England  were  out  of  the  question,  where,  except  in 
France,  should  the  Netbcrlanders,  not  deeming  themselves 
capable  of  standing  alone,  seek  for  protection  and  support  ? 

We  have  seen  the  extensive  and  almost  ubiquitous  power 
of  Spain.  "Where  she  did  not  command  as  sovereign,  she  was 
almost  equally  formidable  as  an  ally.  The  Emperor  of 
Germany  was  the  nephew  and  the  brother-in-law  of  Philip, 
and  a  strict  Catholic  besides.  Little  aid  was  to  be  expected 
from  him  or  the  lands  under  his  control  for  the  cause  of  the 
Netherland  revolt.  Eudolph  hated  his  brother-in-law,  but 
lived  in  mortal  fear  of  him.  He  was  also  in  perpetual  dread 
of  the  Grand  Turk.  'I^hat  formidable  potentate,  not  then  the 
"sick  man"  whose  precarious  condition  and  territorial  in- 
heritance cause  so  much  anxiety  in  modern  days,  was,  it 
is  true,  sufficiently  occupied  for  the  moment  in  Persia,  and 
had  been  sustaining  there  a  series  of  sanguinary  defeats.  He 
was  all  the  moro  anxious  to  remain  upon  good  terms  with 
Philip,  and  had  recently  sent  him  a  complimentary  embassy,* 
together  with  some  rather  choice  presents,  among  which  were 
"  four  lions,  twelve  luucoms,  and  two  horses  coloured  white, 
black,  and  blue.'"     Notwithstanding  these  pacific  i 


'  'H.  Grotii  Aunaliiim/  v-  126,  od. 
1658,  Amst. 

'  'lUse  of  the  Dufcli  Republic,'  iii. 
chap.  vL,  and  MS.  LetWr  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  cited  in  note. 

5  'Collection  de  Lettres  relatives 
ans  Negodationa  sur  le  Project  de 
Manage  du  Due  d' Anjou  aveo  uce  des 
Infantes    d'Espagne,   et    aui  Affaires 


traicb^s  de   part  et  d'autre  pour  les 
Pays  Bfls,   Cambray,  la  smcees^on  de 
Portugal,'  ftc      Bib.  Imp.  de  France, 
Erienne  MS, 
'  De   Thon,    'Hiai   Uniy.'   ii.   209 
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tiona  towards  the  West,  however,  and  in  spite  of  the  truce 
with  the  German  Empu^  which  the  Turk  had  just  renewed 
for  nine  years, — Budolph  and  his  servants  still  trembled  at 
every  report  from  the  East. 

"He  is  much  deceived,"  wrote  Busbecq,  Budolph'a  am- 
hassador  in  Paris,  "  who  doubts  that  the  Turk  has  sought  any 
thing  by  this  long  Persian  war,  but  to  protect  his  back,  and 
prepare  the  way,  after  subduing  that  enemy,  to  the  extermi- 
nation of  all  Christendom,  and  that  ho  will  then,  with  all  bis 
might,  wage  an  uneijual  warfare  with  us,  in  which  the  exis- 
tence of  the  Empire  will  bo  at  stake." ' 

The  envoy  expressed,  at  the  same  period,  however,  still 
greater  awe  of  Spain.  "  It  is  to  no  one,"  he  wrote,  "  endowed 
with  good  judgment,  in  the  least  obscure,  that  the  Spanish 
nation,  greedy  of  empire,  will  never  be  quiet,  even  with  their 
great  power,  but  will  seek  for  the  dominion  of  the  rest  of 
ChriBt«udom.  How  much  remains  beyond  what  they  have 
already  acquired  ?  Afterwards,  there  will  soon  be  no  Hberty, 
no  dignity,  for  other  princes  and  repubhcs.  That  single 
nation  will  be  arbiter  of  all  things,  than  which  nothing  can 
be  more  miserable,  nothing  more  degrading.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  all  Mugs,  princes,  and  states,  whose  safety  or 
dignity  is  dear  to  them,  would  willingly  associate  in  arms  to 
extinguish  the  common  conflagration.  The  death  of  the 
CathoKc  king  would  seem  the  great  opportunity  miscendis 
rebus." ' 

Unfortunately  neither  Busbecq's  master  nor  any  other  Mug 
or  prince  manifested  any  of  this  commendable  alacrity  to 
"  take  up  arms  against  the  conflagration."  Grermany  was  in 
a  shiver  at  every  breeze  from  East  or  "West — trembUng  alike 
before  Philip  and  Amurath.  The  Papists  were  making  rapid 
progress,  the  land  being  undermined  by  the  steady  and 
stealthy  encroachments  of  the  Jesuits.  Lord  Eurghley  sent 
many  copies  of  his  pamphlet,  in  Latin,  French,  and  ItaUan, 
against  the  Seminaries,  to  Gebhard  Truehsess  ;  and  the  de- 

'Ibid.,  p.  124-lSS. 
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himBelf  busy  in  translating  that 
wholesome  production  into  German,  and  in  dispersing  it  "  aR 
Germany  over."  The  work,  setting  duly  forth  "that  the 
executions  of  priests  in  England  were  not  for  rehgion  but  for 
s  "  marvellously  liked  "  in  the  Netherlands.  "  In 
I  the  truth,"  said  Herle,  "  'tis  hkely  to  do  great  good ; " 
and  he  added,  that  Duke  Augustus  of  Saxony  "  did  now  see 
so  far  into  the  sect  of  Jesuits,  and  to  their  inward  mischiefs, 
as  to  become  their  open  enemy,  and  to  make  friends  against 
them  ia  the  Emphe."  ^ 

The  love  of  Truchsess  for  Agnes  Mansfeld  had  created 
disaster  ^not  only  for  himself  hut  for  Germany.  The  whole 
electorate  of  Cologne  had  become  the  constant  seat  of  partisan 
warfare,  and  the  resort  of  organised  bands  of  brigands. 
Villages  were  burned  and  rifled,  highways  infested,  cities 
threatened,  and  the  whole  country  subjected  to  perpetual 
black  mail  (brandschatzung) — fire-insurance  levied  by  the 
incendiaiies  in  person — Ijy  the  supporters  of  the  rival  bishops. 
Truchsess  had  fled  to  Delft,  where  he  had  been  countenanced 
and  supported  by  Orange.  Two  cities  still  held  for  him,- 
Eheiuberg  and  Neusa.  On  the  other  hand,  his  rival,  Albert 
of  Bavaria,  supported  by  Philip  II.,  and  the  occasional  guest 
of  Alexander  of  Parma,  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  establishing 
a  strong  foothold  in  the  territory.  Two  pauper  archbishops, 
without  men  or  means  of  their  own,  we:*e  thus  pushed  forward 
and  baek,  like  puppets,  by  the  contending  highwaymen  on 
either  side ;  while  robbery  and  murder,  under  the  name  of 
Protestantism  or  Catholicism,  were  for  a  time  the  only  motive 
or  result  of  the  contest. 

Thus  along  the  Hhine,  as  well  as  the  Maas  and  the  Scheldt, 
the  fires  of  civil  war  were  ever  burning.  Deeper  within  the 
heart  of  Germany,  there  was  more  tranquillity ;  but  it  was 
the  tranquillity  rather  of  paralysis  than  of  health.  A  fearful 
account  was  slowly  accumulating,  which  was  evidently  to  be 
settled  only  by  one  of  the  m&st  horrible  wars  which  history 
has  ever  recorded.  Meantime  there  was  apathy  where  there 
2aQd  July,  ISSi,  MS.  ttefora  cited. 
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should  hare  been  enthusiasm ;  parsimony  and  cowardice 
where  generous  and  combined  effort  were  more  necessary 
than  ever ;  sloth  without  security.  The  Protestant  princes, 
growing  fat  and  contented  on  the  spoils  of  the  church,  lent 
but  a  deaf  ear  to  the  moans  of  Truchsees,  forgetting  that 
their  neighbour's  blazing  roof  was  hkely  soon  to  fire  their  own. 
"  They  understand  better,  proximus  sum  egomef  mihi,"  wrote 
Lord  Willoughby  from  Kronenburg,  "  than  they  have  learned, 
Immani  nihil  a  me  alienum  pvio.  These  German  princes 
continue  still  in  their  lethargy,  careless  of  the  state  of  others, 
and  dreaming  of  their  ubiquity,  and  some  of  them,  it  is 
thought,  inclining  to  be  Spanish  or  Popish  more  of  late  than 
heretofore." ' 

The  beggared  archbishop,  more  forlorn  than  ever  since  the 
death  of  his  great  patron,  cried  woe  from  his  resting-place 
in  Delft,  upon  Protestant  Germany.  His  tones  seemed  almost 
prophetic  of  the  thirty  years'  wrath  to  blaze  forth  in  the  next 
generation.  "Courage  is  wanting  to  the  people  throughout 
Germany,"  he  wrote  to  WilUam  Lewis  of  Nassau.  "  We  are 
ieeoming  the  laughing-stock  of  the  nations.  Make  sheep  of 
yourselves,  and  the  wolf  will  cat  you.  We  shall  find  our 
destruction  in  our  immoderate  desire  for  peace.  Spain  is 
making  a  Papistical  league  in  Germany.  Therefore  is  Asson- 
leville  despatched  thither,  and  that's  the  reason  why  our 
trash  of  priests  are  so  insolent  in  the  empire.  'Tis  astonishing 
how  they  are  triumphing  on  all  sides.  God  will  sroite 
them.  Thou  dear  God !  What  are  our  evangehsts  about 
in  Germany  ?  Asleep  on  both  ears.  Dormiunt  in  utramque 
aurem.  I  donbt  they  will  be  suddenly  enough  awakened  one 
day,  and  the  cry  wiU  be,  '  Who'd  have  thought  it  ? '  Then 
they  will  be  for  getting  oil  for  the  lamp,  for  shutting  the 
stablo-door  when  the  steed  is  stolen,"  *  and  so  on,  with  a  string 
of  homely  proverbs  worthy  of  Sancho  Panza,  or  1 
William  of  Hesse.' 


'    Willougliby 
"Wriglit's   'QuoBu    Elizabeth   and   Iior   [ 
Timea,'  vol.  ii.  37S. 
VOL.  I. — D 


Prinstorer,    '  Arohjyea,' 
England   wora 
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In  truth,  one  of  the  most  painful  features  in  the  general 
aspect  of  affairs  was  the  coldness  of  the  G-erman  Protestants 
towards  the  Netherlands.  The  enmity  hetween  Lutherans 
and  Calvinists  was  almost  as  fatal  as  that  between  Protestants 
and  Papists.  There  was  even  a  talk,  at  a  iittie  later  period, 
of  excluding  those  of  the  "reformed"  church  from  the  heneftta 


to  aeo  tho  impor- 
tance w  Proteatant  Gtermany  of  aua- 
tajning  the  es-eleetor,  if  to  sustain 
Mm  were  possible.  But  to  this  end 
it  was  neceaaary  that  the  German 
princea,  whom  it  most  nearly  con- 
cerned, should  unite  in  liia  support. 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  authorized  a 
aubaidy  to  enable  Truehaeaa  to  cariy 
on  the  war;  but  his  Bavarian  com- 
petitor waa  backed  by  Hie  power  of 
Sp^n,  and  was  himself  of  h^her  rank 
and  larger  resouroea. 

"  No  man,"  wrote  Walaingham  to 
Dariaon,  "wiahea  better  success  thao 
myself  to  the  dector,  koowit^  how 
greatly  it  importeth  the  common  cause 
of  religion  that  be  should  be  upholden, 
and  the  beneHt  tliat  those  diatressed 
countries,  where  you  now  are,  may  r&- 
oeire  by  way  of  diveraion  throi^h  his 
employment;  for  that  Sp^u,  and  Ms 
miniater  the  Prince  of  Parma,  must 
not  sea  the  Bishop  of  Liege  quail. 
Yet  when  I  consider,  upon  View  of 
the  report  of  the  conference  between 
you  and  the  said  elector,  how  Htlie 
^pearauce  is  of  any  great  assistance 
that  we  aball  have,  and  that  the  prince- 
eleotora  whom  the  cause  doth  touch, 
especially  Saxony  and  Brandenbui^, 
have    aa  yet  no  disposition    '      '    ' 


ii  the 


Ihe  tii>erty  of  Germany  did  in  no  re- 
spect touch  than,  I  see  no  great  reason 
to  hope  that  this  entorprizo  will  be 
accompanied  with  that  good  sucoesa 
that  both  I  wish  and  is  alao  looked  for 
here."  (SOth  Dec,  1584.  S.  P.  Office 
MS.) 

It  was  therefore  necessary,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  English  government, 
to  move  warily  in  the  matter.  For  re- 
mote allies  to  expend  their  atrenglli 
in  sustaining  the  ainking  elector,  while 
the  Protestants  nearest  him  looked 
upon  hia  struggles  with  folded  arroa, 
seemed  eoperfluoua  . 


'■For  it  la  hard,"  said 
"for  men  of  judgment  to  think  that 
he,  having  no  great  likelihood  of  aup 
port  than  yet  appeareth  he  hath,  sh^l 
he  able  to  prevail  against  a  hiahop  of 
Liege,  by  birth  more  noble  tban  him- 
self already  poaaesaed  of  tho  most  part 
of  the  bishopric,  who  mill  not  lack  any 
asastanc*  that  the  Catholic  princea 
can  yield  him.  As  for  the  supporta 
promised  by  the  kings  of  Denmark 
and  of  Kavarre,  being  in  respect  of 
tho  others  but  weak  and  iar  distant  in 
place,  'tia  yery  doubtful,  before  the 
Elector  can  take  any  profit  thereof 
that  hia  cause  may  miscarry,  unless  it 
shall  be  tiirough  God's  goodness  np- 
holden."  (Ibhi) 
But,  in  truth,  the  Protestant  princea 

7  were  most  lukewarm  jfc 
.,  and  the  complainta  of  pflor 

were  fbundad  upon  veiy 
accurate  knowledge  aa  to  the  senti- 
ments of  hia  compatriots.  "  By  letlera 
received  from  Germany,  as  well  fiom 
Casimir  (elector-palatine)  aa  others," 
continued  Walaingham,  "  I  do  not  find 
any  other  forwardness  in  those  that 
are  thought  the  best  affected  fowaida 
him  there,  than  to  viish  uiell  unto  him. 
But  because  that  help  which  con^sta 
in  well-wishing  groweth  firuitlosa,  un- 
less it  be  accompanied  hy  eSecfa, 
which  the  dulneas  of  the  Almaine 
nature  eaaly  yieldeth  not  until  the 
disease  grow  desperale,  I  cannot  but 
adviae  you,  for  the  Queen's  honour, 
to  induce  him  to  make  it  very  pro- 
bable unto  you,  that  the  support  now 
yielded  by  her  Majea^  ia  like  to  work 
that  effect  which  he  pretendeth." 
(Ibid.) 

Otherwiae  it  waa  cautiously  sug- 
gested by  the  secretary,  that  the 
envoy  would  "  do  well  to  ibrbear  to 
he  over-forward  in  delivering  of  the 
TBOuey." 
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of  the  peace  of  Passau.  The  princes  had  got  the  Augsburg 
confesaion  and  the  abbey-lands  into  the  bai^in  ;  the  peasants 
had  got  the  Augsburg  confession  -without  the  ahbey-lands, 
and  were  to  beheve  exactly  what  their  masters  heheved. 
This  was  the  Grerman-Lutheran  sixteenth-century  idea  of 
rehgious  freedom.  Neither  prince  nor  peasant  stirred  in 
behalf  of  the  stru^ling  Christiana  in  the  United  Provinces, 
bafcthng,  year  after  year,  knee-deep  in  blood,  amid  blazing  cities 
and  inundated  fields,  breast  to  breast  with  the  yellow-jerkined 
pikemen  of  Spain  and  Italy,  with  the  axe  and  the  fa^ot  and 
the  rack  of  the  Holy  Inquisition  distinctly  visible  behind  them. 
Such  were  the  reahties  which  occupied  the  Netherlanders 
in  those  days,  not  watery  beams  of  theological  moonshine, 
fantastical  catechism-making,  intermingled  with  scenes  of  riot 
and  -wantonness,  which  drove  old  John  of  Nassau  half  frantic; 
"with  bancLuetting  and  guzzling,  drinking  and  devouring, 
with  unchristian  flaunting  and  wastefulness  of  apparel,  with 
extravagant  and  wanton  dancing,  and  other  lewd  abomina- 
tions ;" '  aU  which,  the  firm  old  reformer  prophesied,  would  lead 
lo  the  destruction  of  Grermany. 

For  the  maaa,  slow  moving  but  apparently  irresiatible,  of 
Spanish  and  papistical  absolutism  waa  gradually  closing  over 
Christendom,  The  Netherlands  -were  the  wedge  by  which 
alone  the  solid  bulk  could  be  riven  aaunder.  It  was  the 
cause  of  German,  of  French,  of  EngHsh  liberty,  for  which  the 
Provinces  were  contending.  It  was  not  surprising  that  they 
were  hitter,  getting  nothing  in  their  hour  of  distress  from  the 
land  of  Luther  but  dogmas  and  Augsburg  catechisms  instead 
of  money  and  gunpowder,  and  seeing  German  reiters  galloping 
daily  to  reinforce  the  army  of  Parma  in  exchange  for  Spanish 
ducats. 

Brave  old  La  None,  with  the  iron  arm,  nobleat  of  Frenchmen 
and  Huguenots — who  had  just  spent  five  years  in  Spanish 
bondage,  writing  mihtary  discourses  in  a  reeking  dungeon, 
filled  with  toads  and  vermin,  after  fighting  the  battle  of 
liberty  for  a  life-time,  and  with  his  brave  son-  already  ia  the 

'  Groec  v.  Priniterer,  '  ArduTes,'  ka,,  L  327. 
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Ketherlands  emulating  his  father's  valour  on  the  same  field 
—  denounced  at  a  little  later  day,  the  lukewarmneea  of 
Protestant  Germany  with  ■whimsical  vehemence : — "  I  am 
astounded,"  he  cried,  "  that  these  princes  are  not  ashamed 
of  themselves ;  doing  nothing  while  they  see  the  oppressed 
cut  to  pieces  at  their  gates.  When  will  God  grant  me 
grace  to  place  mo  among  those  who  are  doing  their  duty, 
and  afar  from  those  who  do  nothing,  and  who  ought  to 
know  that  the  cause  is  a  common  one.  If  I  am  ever  caught 
dancing  the  German  cotillon,  or  playing  the  German  flute, 
or  eating  pike  with  German  sauce,  I  hope  it  may  be  flung 
in  my  teeth." ' 

The  great  league  of  the  Pope  and  Philip  was  steadily  con- 
solidating itself,  and  there  were  but  gloomy  prospects  for  the 
counter-league  in  Germany.  There  was  no  hope  but  in 
England  .^nd  France,  ¥6r  the  reasons  already  indicated, 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  taking  counsel  with  the  Estates,  had 
resolved  to  try  the  French  policy  once  more.  The  balance 
of  power  in  Europe,  which  no  man  in  Christendom  so  well 
understood  as  he,  was  to  be  established  by  maintaining  (hm. 
thought)  the  eciuilibrium  between  Franco  and  Spain.  In  the 
antagonism  of  those  two  great  realms  lay  the  only  hope  for 
Dutch  or  European  liberty.  Notwithstanding  the  treason  of 
Anjou,  therefore,  it  had  been  decided  to  renew  ncgociations 
with  that  Prince.  On  the  death  of  the  Duke,  the  envoys  of 
the  States  were  accordingly  instructed  to  make  the  offer  to 
King  Henry  III.  which  had  been  intended  for  his  brother. 
That  proposition  was  the  sovei'eignty  of  all  the  Netherlands, 
save  Holland  and  Zeeland,  under  a  constitution  maintaining 
the  reformed  religion  and  the  ancient  Laws  and  privil^es  of 
the  respective  provinces. 

But  the  death  of  Francis  of  Anjou  had  brought  about  a 
considerable  change  in  French  policy.  It  was  now  more 
sharply  defined  than  ever,  a  right-angled  triangle  of  almost 
mathematical  precision.  The  three  Henrys  and  their  partizans 
divided  the  realm  into  three  hostile  camps — threatening  each 

'  Groen  t.  Prinsterer,  '  Archives,'  Ac.,  i.  85. 
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other  in  simulated  peace  since  the  treaty  of  Fleix  (tSSO), 
which  had  put  an  end  to  the  "lover's  war"  of  the  preceding 
year, — Henry  of  Valois,  Henry  of  Guise,  and  Henry  of 
Navarre. 

Henry  III.,  last  of  the  Valoia  lino,  was  now  thirty-three 
years  of  age.  Less  than  king,  less  even  than  man,  he  was 
one  of  those  unfortunate  personages  who  seem  as  if  born  to 
make  the  idea  of  royalty  ridiculous,  and  to  test  the  capacity 
of  mankind  to  eat  and  drink  huroiiiation  as  if  it  were 
wholesome  food.  It  proved  how  deeply  engraved  in  men's 
minds  of  that  century  was  the  necessity  of  kingship,  when 
the  hardy  Netherlanders,  who  had  abjured  ono  tyrant,  and  had 
been  fightii^  a  generation  long  rather  than  return  to  him, 
were  now  willing  to  accept  the  sovereignty  of  a  thing  like 
Henry  of  Valois. 

He  had  not  been  bom  without  natural  gifts,  such  as  Heaven 
rarely  denies  to  prince  or  peasant ;  but  the  courage  which  he 
once  possessed  had  been  exhausted  on  the  field  of  Mon- 
contour,  his  manhood  had  been  left  behind  him  at  Venice, 
and  such  wit  as  Heaven  had  endowed  him  withal  was  now 
expended  in  darting  viperous  epigrams  at  court-ladies  whom 
he  was  only  capable  of  dishonouring  by  calumny,  and  whose 
charms  he  burned  to  outrival  in  the  estimation  of  his  u 
For  the  monarch  of  France  was  not  unfreqiiently  p 
attire  himself  like  a  woman  and  a  harlot.  With  silken 
flounces,  jewelled  stomacher,  and  painted  face,  with  pearls  of 
great  price  adorning  his  bared  neck  and  breast,  and  satin- 
slippered  feet,  of  whose  delicate  shape  and  size  he  was  justly 
vain,  it  was  his  delight  to  pass  his  days  and  nights  in  a 
ceaseless  round  of  gorgeous  festivals,  tourneys,  processions, 
mascLuerades,  banquets,  and  balls,  the  cost  of  which  glittering 
frivolities  caused  the  popular  burthen  and  the  popular  execra- 
tion to  grow,  from  day  to  day,  more  intolerable  and  more 
audible.  Surrounded  by  a  gang  of  "minions,"  the  most 
debauched  and  the  most  desperate  of  France,  whose  be- 
dizened dresses  exhaled  perfumes  throughout  Paris,  and  whose 
sanguinary   encounters   dyed   every   street  in   blood,   Henry 
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Hved  a  life  of  what  he  called  pleasure,  careless  of  "what  might 
come  after,  for  he  was  the  last  of  his  race.  The  fortunes  of 
hia  mioiona  rose  higher  and  higher,  as  their  crimes  rendered 
them  more  and  moro  cstimaWe  in  the  eyea  of  a  King  who 
took  a  woman's  pride  in  the  valour  of  such  champions  to  his 
weakneaa,  and  more  odious  to  a  people  whose  miserable 
homes  were  made  even  more  miserahle,  that  the  coffers  of  a 
few  court-favourites  might  he  filled.  Now  sauntering,  full- 
dressed,  in  the  public  promenades,  with  ghastly  little  death's 
heads  strung  upon  his  sumptuous  garments,  and  fr^menta  of 
human  bones  dangling  among  his  orders  of  knighthood — 
playing  at  cup  and  ball  as  he  walked,  and  followed  by  a 
few  select  courtiers  who  gravely  pursued  the  aarae  exciting 
occupation-— now  presiding  like  a  queen  of  beauty  at  a 
tournament  to  assign  the  prize  of  valour,  and  now,  by  the 
advice  of  his  mother,  going  about  the  streets  in  robes  of 
penitence,  telling  his  beads  as  he  went,  that  the  populace 
might  be  edified  by  his  piety,  and  solemnly  offering'  up 
prayers  in  the  churches  that  the  blessing  of  an  heir  might  be 
vouchsafed  to  him, — Henry  of  Valois  seemed  stmining  every 
nerve  in  order  to  bring  himself  and  his  great  office  into 
contempt. 

As  orthodox  as  he  was  profligate,  he  hated  the  Huguenots, 
who  sought  his  protection  and  who  could  have  saved  his 
throne,  aa  cordially  as  he  loved  the  Jesuits,  who  passed  their 
fives  in  secret  plottings  against  his  authority  and  hia  person, 
or  in  fierce  denunciations  from  the  Paris  pulpits  against  his 
manifold  crimes.  Next  to  an  exquisite  and  sanguinary  fop, 
he  dearly  loved  a  monk.  The  presence  of  a  friar,  he  said, 
exerted  as  agreeable  an  effect  upon  his  mind  as  the  moat 
delicate  and  gentle  tickUng  could  produce  upon  hia  body ;' 
and  he  was  destined  to  have  a  fuDer  dose  of  that  charming 
presence  than  he  coveted. 

His  party — ^for  he  was  but  the  nominal  chief  of  a  faction, 

tanquam  unus  ex  nobis — was    the  party  in  possession — the 

ofBoe-holders'  party ;  the  spoilsmen,  whose  purpose  was  to  rob 

'  De  Thou,  X.  667. 
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the  exchequer  and  to  enrich  themselves.  His  minions — ^for 
the  favoiorites  were  called  by  no  other  name — were  even 
more  hated,  because  less  despised  than  the  King.  Attired 
in  cloth  of  gold — ^for  silk  and  satin  were  grown  too  coarse  a 
material  for  them — with  their  little  velvet  porringer-caps 
stuck  on  the  sides  of  their  heads,  with  their  long  hair  stiff 
with  pomatum,  and  their  heads  set  inside  a  well-starched 
ruff  a  foot  wide,  "liko  St.  John's  head  in  a  charger,"  as  a 
splenetic  contemporary  observed,'  with  a  nimbus  of  musk  and 
violet-powder  enveloping  them  as  they  passed  before  vulgar 
mortals,  these  rapacious  and  insolent  courtiers  were  the  im- 
personation of  extortion  and  oppression  to  the  Parisian  popu- 
lace. They  were  supposed,  not  unjustly,  to  pass  their  lives 
in  dancing,  blasphemy,  duelling,  dicing,  and  intrigue,  in 
following  the  King  about  like  hounds,  fawning  at  his  feet, 
and  showing  their  teeth  to  all  besides  ;  and  for  virtues  such  as 
these  they  were  rewarded  by  the  highest  offices  in  church, 
camp,  and  state,  while  new  taxes  and  imposts  were  invented 
almost  daily  to  feed  their  avarice  and  supply  their  extrava- 
gance. France,  doomed  to  feel  the  beak  and  talons  of 
these  harpies  in  its  entrails,  impoverished  by  a  government 
that  robbed  her  at  home  while  it  humiliated  her  abroad, 
struggled  vainly  in  its  misery,  and  was  now  on  the  vei^e 
of  another  series  of  internecine  combats — civil  war  seem- 
ing the  only  alternative  to  a  voluptuous  and  licentious 
peace.^ 

"  We  all  stood  here  at  gaze,"  wrote  ambassador  Stafford  to 
Walsingham,  "looking  for  some  great  matter  to  come  of  this 
sudden  journey  to  Lyons ;  but,  as  far  as  men  can  find,  par- 
turiunt  monies,  for  there  hath  been  nothing  but  i 
and    banquet  ting    from   one    house   to   another, 


'  'L'Sstoile,    Kegistre    Journal    Si 
Henry  III.,'  ed.  Michaud  et  Poujoulat 


11  Ciut  torn  lei  JuuTS  iDventer 
Nanveanx  ImpOti,  uouybUss  Uillee. 
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apparel,  glittering  like  the  buh.'"  He  mentioned  ttiat  the 
Duke  of  Epernon's  horse,  taking  fright  at  a  red  cloak,  had 
backed  over  a  precipice,  breaking  his  own  neck,  while  his 
master's  shoulder  merely  was  put  .out  of  joint.  At  the  same 
time  the  Duke  of  Joyeuee,  coming  over  Mount  Cenis,  on 
Mb  return  from  Savoy,  had  broken  his  wrist.  The  people,  he 
said,  would  rather  they  had  both  broken  their  necks  "  than 
any  other  joint,  the  King  having  racked  the  nation  for  their 
sakes,  as  he  hath  done."^  Stafford  expressed  much  compas- 
sion for  the  French  in  the  plight  in  which  they  found  them- 
selves. "  Unhappy  people  '. "  ho  cried,  "  to  have  such  a 
King,  who  eeeketh  nothing  but  to  impoverish  them  to  enrich 
a  couple,  and  who  careth  not  what  comcth  after  his  death,  so 
that  he  may  rove  on  while  he  livoth,  and  careth  neither  for 
doing  his  own  estate  good  nor  his  neighbour's  state  harm," 
Sir  Edward  added,  however,  in  a  philosophizing  vein,  ivorthy 
of  Corporal  Nym,  that,  "  seeing  we  cannot  be  so  happy  as  to 
have  a  King  to  concur  with  us  to  do  us  any  good,  yet  we  are 
happy  to  have  one  that  his  humour  serveth  him  not  to  concur 
with  others  to  do  us  harm  ;  and  'tis  a  wisdom  for  ua  to  follow 
these  humours,  that  wo  may  keep  him  still  in  that  humour,  and 
from  hearkening  to  others  that  may  egg  him  on  to  worse."^ 

It  was  a  dark  hour  for  France,  and  rarely  has  a  great 
nation  been  reduced  to  a  lower  level  by  a  feeble  and  aban- 
doned government  than  she  was  at  that  moment  under  the 
distaff  of  Henry  III.  Society  was  corrupted  to  its  core. 
"  There  is  no  more  truth,  no  more  justice,  no  more  mercy," 
moaned  President  L'Etoilo.  "To  slander,  to  lie,  to  rob,  to 
wench,  to  steal ;  all  things  are  permitted  save  to  do  right 
and  to  speak  the  truth."  Impiety  the  most  cynical,  de- 
bauchery the  most  unveiled,  public  and  unpunished  homi- 
cides, private  murders  by  what  was  called  magic,  by  poison, 
by  hired  assassins,  crimes  natm^al,  unnatural,  and  preter- 
natural, were  the  common  characteristics  of  the  time.'    All 

'  Stafford     fo     Walsinehtttn,     24 
Aug.,  1684,  in  Murdin,  ii.  415-419. 
'   Ibid. 
'   Stafford  to  Walaingliam,  ubi  sup. 
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posts  and  charges  were  vonal.  Great  offices  of  justice  ^ 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  that  which  was  thus  j 
by  wholesale  was  retailed  in  the  same  fashion.  Unhappy  the 
pauper  client  who  dreamed  of  justice  at  the  hands  of  law. 
The  great  ecclesiastical  heneiices  were  equally  matter  of 
merchandise,  and  married  men,  women,  unborn  children,  en- 
joyed revenues  as  dignitaries  of  the  church.  Infants  came 
into  the  world,  it  was  said,  like  the  mitre-fish,  stamped  with 
the  emblems  of  place.' 

"'Twas  Impossible,"  said  L'Etoiie,  "to  find  a  crab  so  tor- 
tuous and  backsliding  as  the  government."  ' 

This  was  the  aspect  of  the  first  of  the  three  factions  in 
Trance.  Such  was  the  Henry  at  its  head,  the  representative 
of  royalty. 

Henry  with  the  Scar,  Duke  of  G-uise,  the  well-known  chief 
of  the  house  of  Lorraine,  was  the  chief  of  the  extreme  papis- 
tical party.  He  was  now  thirty-four  years  of  age,  tall, 
stately,  with  a  dark,  martial  face  and  dangerous  eyes,  which 
Antonio  Moro  loved  to  paint ;  a  physiognomy  made  still 
more  expressive  by  the  arquebus-shot  which  had  damaged  his 
left  cheek  at  the  fight  near  Chateau-Thierry  and  gained  him 
his  name  of  Balafre.  Although  one  of  the  most  turbulent 
and  restless  plotters  of  that  plotting  age,  he  was  yet  thought 
more  slow  and  heavy  in  character  than  subtle,  Teutonic  rather 
than  ItaKan.  He  was  the  idol  of  the  Parisian  burghers.  The 
grocers,  the  market-men,  the  members  of  the  arquebus  and 
crossbow  clubs,  all  doated  on  him.  The  fishwomen  wor- 
shipped him  as  a  god.  He  was  the  defender  of  the  good  old 
religion  under  which  Paris  and  the  other  cities  of  Franco  had 
thriven,  the  uncompromising  opponent  of  the  new-fangled 
doctrines  which  western  clothiers,  and  dyers,  and  tapestry- 
workers,  had  adopted,  and  which  the  nobles  of  the  mountain- 
country,  the  penniless  chevaliers  of  Beam  and  Gascony  and 
Guienne,  were  ceaselessly  taking  the  field  and  plunging 
France  into  misery  and  bloodshed  to  support.  But  for  the 
Balafre  and  Madam  League — as  the  great  Spanish  Catholic 


1  Perefixe,  'L'Estdle,'  tiWswp. 
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conspiracy  against  the  liberties  of  France,  and  of  England, 
and  of  all  Europe,  was  affectionately  termed  by  the  Paris 
populace — honest  Catholics  would  fare  no  better  in  France 
than  they  did  in  England,  where,  as  it  was  well  known,  they 
were  every  day  subjected  to  fearful  tortures.  The  shop- 
windows  were  filled  with  coloured  engravings,  represent- 
ing, in  exaggerated  fashion,  the  sufferings  of  the  English 
Catholics  nnder  bloody  Elizabeth,  or  Jezebel,  as  she  was 
called ;  and  as  the  gaping  burghers  stopped  to  ponder  over 
these  works  of  art,  there  were  ever  present,  as  if  by  aocident, 
some  persons  of  superior  information  who  would  condescend- 
ingly explain  the  various  pictures,  pointing  out  with  a  long 
stick  the  phenomena  most  worthy  of  notice.'  These  cari- 
catures proving  highly  successful,  and  being  suppressed  by 
order  of  government,  they  were  repeated  upon  canvas  on  a 
larger  scale,  in  still  more  conspicuous  situations,  as  if  in  con- 
tempt of  the  royal  authority,  which  sullied  itself  by  compro- 
mise with  Calvinism,''  The  pulpits,  meanwhile,  thundered 
denunciations  on  the  one  hand  against  the  weak  and  wicked 
King,  who  worshipped  idols,  and  who  sacrificed  the  dearly- 
earned  pittance  of  his  subjects  to  feed  the  insolent  pomp  of 
his  pampered  favourites ;  and  on  the  other,  upon  the  arch- 
heretic,  tlio  arch-apostato,  the  Bearnese  Huguenot,  who,  after 
the  death  of  the  reigning  monarch,  would  hare  the  efirontery 
to  claim  his  throne,  and  to  introduce  into  France  the  perse- 
cutions and  the  horrors  under  which  unhappy  England  was 
already  groaning. 

The  scarce-concealed  instigator  of  these  assaults  upon  the 
royal  and  upon  the  Huguenot  faction  was,  of  course,  the  Duke 
of  Guise,— the  man  whose  most  signal  achievement  had  been 
the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew — all  the  preliminary  details 
of  that  transaction  having  been  arranged  by  his  skill.  So 
long  as  Charles  IX,  was  living,  the  Balafre  had  created  the 
confusion  which  was  his  element,  by  entertaining  and  foment- 
ing the  perpetual  intrigues  of  Anjou  and  Alenfon  against  their 
brother ;  while  the  altercations  between  them  and  the  Queen- 

'  De  Thou,  ix.,  2G9,  270,  seq.  '  Ibid. 
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Mother  and  the  furioua  madman  who  then  sat  upon  the 
throne,  had  been  the  cause  of  sufficient  disorder  and  calamity 
for  France.  On  the  death  of  Charles  IX.  Guise  had  sought 
the  intimacy  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  that  hy  his  means  he 
might  fiTistrate  the  hopes  of  Alen§on  for  the  succession. 
During  the  early  period  of  the  Bearnese's  residence  at  the 
French  court  the  two  had  been  inseparable,  hving  together, 
going  to  the  same  festivals,  tournaments,  and  mascjuerados, 
and  even  sleeping  in  the  same  bed.  "My  master,"  was 
ever  Cruise's  address  to  Henry;  "my  gossip,"  the  young 
King  of  Ifavarre's  reply.  ■  But  the  crafty  Bearnese  had  made 
use  of  the  intimacy  only  to  read  the  secrets  of  the  Balafri5's 
heart ;  and  on  Navarre's  flight  from  the  court,  and  his  return 
to  Huguenotism,  G-uise  knew  that  he  had  been  played  upon 
by  a  subtler  spirit  than  his  own.  The  simulated  affection  was 
now  changed  into  undisguised  hatred.  Moreover,  by  the 
death  of  Alengon,  Navarre  now  stood  nest  the  throne,  and 
Guise's  plots  became  still  more  extensive  and  more  open  as  his 
own  ambition  to  usurp  the  crown  on  the  death  of  the  childless 
Henry  III.  became  more  fervid.' 

Thus,  by  artfully  inflaming  the  populace  of  Paris,  and — 
through  his  organized  bands  of  confederates — that  of  all  the 
large  towns  of  France,  against  the  Huguenots  and  their  chief, 
by  appeals  to  the  religious  sentiment ;  and  at  the  same  time 
by  stimulating  the  disgust  and  indignation  of  the  tax-payers 
everywhere  at  the  imposts  and  heavy  burthens  which  the 
boundless  extravagance  of  the  court  engendered,  Guise  paved 
the  way  for  the  advancement  of  the  great  League  which 
he  represented.  The  other  two  political  divisions  were  in- 
geniously represented  as  mere  insolent  factions,  while  his  own 
was  the  true  national  and  patriotic  party,  by  which  alone  the 
ancient  religion  and  the  cherished  institutions  of  France 
could  be  preserved.' 

And  the  great  chief  of  this  national  patriotic  party  was 
not  Henry  of  Guise,  but  the  industrious  old  man  who  sat 
writing    despatches   in  the  depths  of  the  Escorial. 

!eg.  !  Dc  Tliou,  Pertfisa,  ahi  snp. 
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connsels,  Spanish  promises,  Spanish  ducate — these  were  the 
real  machinery  by  which  the  plots  of  Guise  against  the  peace 
of  France  and  of  Europe  were  supported.  Madam  League  was 
simply  Philip  II.  Nothing  was  written,  officially  or  unoffiei- 
ahyj  to  the  French  government  by  the  Spanish  court  that 
was  not  at  the  same  time  communicated  to  "  Mucio" — as  the 
Duke  of  Guise  was  denominated  in  the  secret  correspondence 
of  Philip, — and  Mucio  was  in  Philip's  pay,  his  confidential 
agept,  spy,  and  confederate,  long  before  the  actual  existence 
of  the  League  was  generally  suspected. 

The  Queen-Mother,  Catharine  de'  Medici,  played  into  the 
Duke's  hands.  Throughout  the  whole  period  of  her  widow- 
hood, having  been  accustomed  to  govern  her  sons,  she  had,  in 
a  certain  sense,  been  used  to  govern  the  kingdom.  By  sowing 
dissensions  among  her  own  children,  by  inflaming  party 
against  party,  by  watching  with  care  the  oscillations  of 
France — so  that  none  of  the  great  divisions  should  obtain 
preponderance — ^hy  alternately  caressing  and  massacring  tho 
Huguenots,  hy  cajoling  or  confronting  Philip,  by  keeping,  as 
she  boasted,  a  spy  in  every  family  that  possessed  the  annual 
income  of  two  thousand  livres,  by  making  herself  the  head  of 
an  organized  system  of  harlotry,  hy  which  the  soldiers  and 
politicians  of  France  were  inveigled,  their  secrets  faithfully 
revealed  to  her  by  her  well-disciplined  maids  of  honour,  hy 
surrounding  her  unfortunate  sons  with  temptation  from  earliest 
youth,  and  plunging  them  by  cold  calculation  into  deepest  de- 
bauchery, that  their  enervated  faculties  might  be  ever  forced 
to  rely  in  political  affairs  on  the  maternal  counsel,  and  to 
abandon  the  administration  to  the  maternal  will ;  such  were  the 
arts  by  which  Catharine  had  maintained  her  influence,  and  a 
great  country  been  governed  for  a  generation— Machiavellian 
state-craft  blended  with  the  more  simple  wiles  of  a  procuress. 

Now  that  Alen^on  was  dead,  and  Henry  III.  hopeless  of 
issue,  it  was  her  determination  that  the  children  of  her 
daughter,  the  Duchess  of  Lorraine,  should  succeed  to  the 
throne.  The  matter  was  discussed  as  if  the  throne  were 
already  vacant,    and    Guise  and   the  Queen-Mother,  if  they 
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agreed  in  nothing  else,  were  "botli  cordial  in  tJieir  detestation 
of  Henry  of  Navarre,  The  Duke  affected  to  support  the 
schemes  in  favour  of  his  relatives,  the  Princes  of  Lorraine, 
while  he  secretly  informed  the  Spanish  court  that  this  policy 
was  only  a  pretence.  He  waa  not  likoly,  ho  said,  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  younger  branch  of  a  house  of  which  he 
was  himself  the  chief,  nor  were  their  hacks  equal  to  the 
burthen.  It  was  necessary  to  amuse  the  old  queen,  hut  he 
was  profoundly  of  opinion  that  the  only  sovereign  for  France, 
upon  the  death  of  Henry,  was  Philip  II,  himself.  This  was 
the  Duke's  plan  of  arriving,  by  means  of  Spanish  assistance, 
at  the  throne  of  France ;  and  such  was  Henry  le  Balafi-g, 
chief  of  the  League.^ 

And  the  other  Henry,  the  Huguenot,  tho  B^arnese,  Henry 
of  Bourbon,  Henry  of  Navarre,  the  chieftain  of  the  Gascon 
chivalry,  the  king  errant,  the  hope  and  the  darling  of  the 
oppressed  Protestants  in  every  land — of  him  it  is  scarce 
needful  to  say  a  single  word.  At  his  very  name  a  figure 
seems  to  leap  forth  from  the  mist  of  three  centuries,  instinct 
with  ruddy  vigorous  life.  Such  was  the  intense  vitality  of 
the  Beamese  prince,  that  even  now  he  seems  more  thoroughly 
alive  and  recognizable  than  half  the  actual  personages  who 
are  fretting  their  hour  upon  the  stage. 

We  see,  at  once,  a  man  of  moderate  stature,  light,  sinewy, 
and  strong  ;  a  face  browned  with  continual  exposure  ;  small, 
mirthful,  yet  commanding  blue  eyes,  glittering  from  beneath 
an  arching  brow,  and  prominent  cheekbones ;  a  long  hawk's 
nose,  almost  resting  upon  a  salient  chin,  a  pendent  moustache, 
and  a  thick,  brown,  curiy  beard,  prematurely  grizzled  ;  we  see 
the  mien  of  frank  authority  and  mf^ificent  good  humour, 
we  hear  the  ready  sallies  of  the  shrewd  Gascon  mother-wit, 
we  feel  the  electricity  which  flashes  out  of  him,  and  sets  all 
hearts  around  him  on  lire,  when  the  trumpet  sounds  to  battle. 
The  headlong  desperate  charge,  the  snow-white  plume  waving 
where  tho  fire  is  hottest,  tho  large  capacity  for  enjoyment  of 
the  man,  rioting  without  affectation  in  the  certaminis  gaudia, 
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the  insane  gallop,  after  the  combat,  to  lay  its  trophies  at  the 
feet  of  the  Cynthia  of  the  minute,  and  thus  to  forfeit  its  fruits; 
all  are  as  familiar  to  ua  as  if  the  seven  distinct  ■wars,  the 
hundred  pitched  battles,  the  two  hundred  sieges,  in  which  the 
Beamese  "was  personally  present,  had  been  occurrences  of  our 
own  day. 

He  at  least  was  both  king  and  man,  if  the  monarch  who 
occupied  the  throne  was  neither.  He  was  the  man  to 
prove,  too,  for  the  instruction  of  the  patient  letter-writer 
of  the  Escorial,  that  the  crown  of  France  was  to  be  won 
with  foot  in  stirrup  and  carbine  in  hand,  rather  than  to  be 
caught  by  the  weaving  and  casting  of  the  most  intricate 
nets  of  diplomatic  intrigue,  thoi^h  thoroughly  weighted  with 
Mexican  gold. 

The  King  of  Navarre  was  now  thirty-one  years  old ;  for 
the  three  Henrys  wero  nearly  of  the  same  age.  The  first 
indications  of  his  existence  had  been  recognized  amid  the 
cannon  and  trumpets  of  a  camp  in  Picardy,  and  his  mother 
had  sung  a  gay  Beamese  song  as  he  was  coming  into  the 
world  at  Pan.  Thus,  said  his  grandfather,  Henry  of  Navarre, 
thou  shalt  not  bear  to  ua  a  morose  and  sulky  child.  The 
good  king,  without  a  kingdom,  taking  the  child,  as  soon  as 
bom,  in  the  lappel  of  hia  dressing-gown,  had  brushed  his 
infant  hps  with  a  clove  of  garlic,  and  moistened  them  with  a 
drop  of  generous  Grascon  wine.  Thus,  said  the  grandfather 
again,  shall  the  boy  be  both  merry  and  bold.  There  was  some- 
thing mythologically  prophetic  in  the  incidents  of  his  birth. 

The  best  part  of  Navarre  had  been  long  since  appropriated 
by  Ferdinand  of  Aragon.  In  France  there  reigned  a  young  and 
warlike  sovereign  with  four  healthy  boys.  But  the  now-bom 
infant  had  inherited  the  lilies  of  France  from  St.  Louis,  and 
a  later  ancestor  had  added  to  the  escutcheon  the  motto 
"Espoir."  His  grandfather  believed  that  the  boy  was  bom 
to  revenge  upon  Spain  the  wrongs  of  the  House  of  Albret, 
and  Henry's  nature  seemed  ever  pervaded  with  Eobert  of 
Clermont's  device. 

The  same  sensible  grandfather,  having  different  views  on 
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the  subject  of  education  from  those  manifested  hy  Catharine 
de'  Medici  towards  her  children,  had  the  hoy  taught  to  run 
about  bare-headed  and  bare-footed,  like  a  peasant,  among  the 
mountains  and  rocka  of  Beam,  till  he  became  as  rujged  as 
a  young  bear,  and  as  nimble  as  a  Md.  Black  bread,  and 
beef,  and  garlic,  were  his  simple  fare  ;  and  he  was  taught  by 
his  mother  and  his  grandfather  to  hate  lies  and  liars,  and  to 
read  the  Bible, 

"When  he  was  fifteen,  the  third  religious  war  broke  out. 
Both  his  father  and  grandfather  were  dead.  His  mother, 
who  had  openly  professed  the  reformed  faith,  since  the  death 
of  her  husband,  who  hated  it,  brought  her  boy  to  the  camp  at 
Eochelle,  where  he  was  received  as  the  chief  of  the  Huguenots. 
His  culture  was  not  extensive.  Ho  had  learned  to  speak  the 
truth,  to  ride,  to  shoot,  to  do  with  little  sleep  and  less  food. 
Ho  eould  also  construe  a  little  Latin,  and  had  read  a  few 
military  treatises  ;  but  the  mighty  hours  of  an  eventful  life 
were  now  to  tako  him  by  the  hand,  and  to  teach  him  much 
good  and  much  evil,  as  they  bore  him  onward.  He  now  saw 
military  treatises  expounded  practically  by  professors,  like 
his  uncle  Conde,  and  Admiral  Coligny,  and  Lewis  Nassau,  in 
such  lecture-rooms  as  Laudun,  and  Jarnac,  and  Montcontour, 
and  never  was  apter  scholar. 

The  peace  of  Arnay-le-Duc  succeeded,  and  then  the  fatal 
Bartholomew  marriage  with  the  Measalina  of  Valois,  The 
faith  taught  in  the  mountains  of  Beam  was  no  buckler 
against  the  demand  of  "  the  mass  or  death,"  thundered  at  his 
breast  by  the  lunatic  Charles,  as  he  pointed  to  thousands  of 
massacred  Huguenots.  Henry  yielded  to  such  conclusive 
arguments,  and  became  a  Catholic.  Four  years  of  court- 
imprisonment  succeeded,  and  the  young  King  of  Navarre, 
though  proof  to  the  artifices  of  his  gossip  Guise,  was  not 
adamant  to  the  temptations  spread  for  him  by  Catharine  de' 
Medici.  In  the  harem  entertained  for  him  in  the  Louvre 
many  pitfalls  entrapped  him  ;  and  he  became  a  stock-performer 
in  the  state  comedies  and  tragedies  of  that  plotting  age. 

A  silken  web  of  palace-politics,  palace-diplomacy,  palace- 
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revolutions,  enveloped  him.  Schemes  and  counter-schemes, 
stratagems  and  conspiracies,  assassinations  and  poisonings ; 
all  the  state-machinery  which  worked  so  exc[msitely  in  fair 
ladies'  chambers,  to  spread  havoc  and  desolation  over  a  king- 
dom, were  displayed  hefore  his  eyes.  Now  campaigning  with 
one  royal  brother  against  Huguenots,  now  fighting  with 
another  on  their  side,  now  solicited  hy  the  Qneen-Mother  to 
attempt  the  life  of  her  son,'  now  implored  by  Henry  III.  to 
assassinate  his  brother,^  the  Bearnese,  as  fresh  antagonisms, 
affinities,  combinations,  were  developed,  detected,  neutralized 
almost  daily,  became  rapidly  an  adept  in  Medicean  state- 
chemistry.  Charles  IX.  in  his  grave,  Hemy  III.  on  the 
throne,  Alen5on  in  the  Huguenot  camp — Henry  at  last  made 
his  escape.  The  brief  war  and  peace  of  Monsieur  succeeded, 
and  the  King  of  Navarre  formally  abjured  the  Catholic  creed. 
The  parties  were  now  sharply  defined.  Gruise  mounted  upon 
the  League,  Henry  astride  upon  the  Reformation,  were  pre- 
pared to  do  battle  to  the  death.  The  temporary  "war  of 
the  amorous  "  was  followed  by  the  peace  of  Fleix, 

Four  years  of  peace  again ;  four  fat  years  of  wantonness 
and  riot  preceding  fourteen  hungry  famine-stricken  years  of 
bloodiest  civU  war.  The  voluptuousness  and  infamy  of  the 
Louvre  were  almost  paralleled  in  vice,  if  not  in  splendour,  by 
the  miniature  court  at  Pau,  Henry's  Spartan  grandfather 
would  scarce  have  approved  the  courses  of  the  youth,  whose 
education  he  had  commenced  on  so  simple  a  scale.  For 
Margaret  of  Valois,  hating  her  husband,  and  living  iu  most 
undisguised  and  promiscuous  infidelity  to  him,  had  profited 
by  her  mother's  lesssons,  A  seraglio  of  maids  of  honour 
ministered  to  Henry's  pleasures,  and  were  carefully  instructed 
that  the  peace  and  war  of  the  kingdom  were  playthings  in 
their  hands.  While  at  Paris  royalty  was  hopelessly  sinking 
in  a  poisonous  mareh,  there  was  danger  that  even  the  hardy 
nature  of  the  Bearnese  would  be  mortally  enervated  by  the 
atmosphere  in  which  he  lived.' 
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The  unliappy  Hemy  III.,  baited  by  the  Guises,  -worried  by 
Aleii90ii  and  hia  mother,  implored  tho  King  of  Navarre  to 
return  to  Paris  and  the  CathoHc  faith.  M.  de  Segnr,  chief 
of  Navarre's  council,  who  had  been  won  over  during  a  visit  to 
the  capital,  where  he  had  made  the  discovery  that  "  Heniy  III. 
was  an  angel,  and  hia  ministers  devils,"  came  back  to  Pau, 
urging  his  master's  acceptance  of  the  royal  invitation,'  Henry 
wavered.  Bold  L'Aubigne,  stanchest  of  Huguenots,  and  of 
his  friends,  nest  day  privately  showed  S^gur  a  palace-window 
opening  on  a  very  steep  precipice  over  the  Bayse,  and 
cheerfully  assured  him  that  he  should  be  flung  from  it  did  ho 
not  instantly  reverse  his  proceedings,  and  give  his  master 
different  advice.  If  I  am  not  able  to  do  the  deed  myself,  said 
D'Aubigne,  here  are  a  dozen  more  to  help  me.  The  chief  of 
the  council  cast  a  glance  behind  him,  saw  a  number  of  grim 
Puritan  soldiers,  with  their  hats  plucked  down  upon  their 
brows,  looking  very  serious ;  so  made  his  bow,  and  quite 
changed  his  Hue  of  conduct.' 

At  about  the  same  time,  Phihp  II,  confidentially  offered 
Henry  of  Navarre  foiir  hundred  thousand  crowns  in  hand, 
and  twelve  hundred  thousand  yearly,  if  he  would  consent  to 
make  war  upon  Henry  IIL'  Mucio,  or  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
being  still  in  Phihp's  pay,  the  combination  of  Leaguers  and 
Huguenots  against  the  unfortunate  Valois  would,  it  was 
thought,  be  a  good  triangular  contest. 

But  Henry — no  longer  tlie  unsophisticated  youth  who  had 
been  used  to  run  barefoot  among  the  cUffi  of  Coarasse — was 
grown  too  crafty  a  pohtician  to  be  entangled  by  Spanish  or 
Medicean  wiles.  The  Duke  of  Anjou  was  now  dead.  Of  aU 
the  princes  who  had  stood  between  him  and  the  throne,  there 


1  D'Aub^4  'Itomoiree,'  p.  61,   68. 

'Ibid. 

3  "The  Abp.  of  Colein  told  me 
tbat  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  ac- 
qumnted  lum  with  a  practice  of  tho 
King  of  Spain's,  which  was  an  offer 
made  to  the  King  of  Havarre  of 
400,000  A*  in  ready  money,  and  a 
100,000  A*  monthly,  if  ha  would  make 
wars  with  the  French  ting — whcre- 
VOL.  I. — E 


into  I  answared,  that  I  thought  it 
lone  with  a  Spanish  mind  and  cunning 
0  draw  tiie  King  of  Navarre,  a    " 
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and  loss  of  lifa  and  kingdom,  and  by 
this  means  to  destroy  also  the  reli^n 
and  churches  in  France,"  &c.  (Herle 
to  Qneen  Elizabeth,  22d  July,  1581. 
S.  P.  Office  MS.) 
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was  none  remaining  save  the  helpless,  childless,  superannuated 
youth,  who  was  its  present  occupant.  Tho  King  of  Navarre 
was  legitimate  heir  to  the  crown  of  France.  "Espoir"  was 
now  in  letters  of  light  upon  his  shield,  but  he  knew  that  bis 
path  to  greatness  led  through  manifold  dangers,  and  that  it 
was  only  at  the  head  of  his  Huguenot  chivalry  that  he  could 
cut  his  way.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  nobles  of  Grascoay, 
and  Dauphiny,  and  Guienne,  in  their  mountain  fastnesses,  of 
the  weavers,  cutlers,  and  artizans,  in  their  thriving  manu- 
facturing and  trading  towns.  It  was  not  Spanish  gold,  but 
carbines  and  cutlasses,  bows  and  bills,  which  could  bring  him 
to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 

And  thus  he  stood  the  chieftain  of  that  great  austere  party 
of  Huguenots,  the  men  who  went  on  their  knees  before  tho 
battle,  beating  their  breasts  with  their  iron  gauntlets,  and 
singing  in  full  chorus  a  psalm  of  David,  before  smiting  tho 
Philistines  hip  and  thigh. 

Their  chieftain,  scarcely  their  representative — fit  to  lead 
his  Puritans  on  the  battlo-field,  was  hardly  a  model  for  them 
elsewhere.  Tet,  though  profligate  in  one  respect,  he  was  tflm- 
perate  in  every  other.  In  food,  wine,  and  sleep,  he  was  always 
moderate.  Subtle  and  crafty;  in  self-defence,  he  retained 
something  of  his  old  love  of  truth,  of  his  hatred  for  liars. 
Hardly  generous  perhaps,  ho  was  a  friend  of  justice,  while 
economy  in  a  wandering  King,  hke  himself,  was  a  necessary 
virtue,  of  wliich  France  one  day  was  to  feel  the  beneficent 
action.  Eecklcss  and  headlong  in  appearance,  he  was  in 
truth  the  most  careful  of  men.  On  the  religious  question, 
most  cautious  of  aU,  he  always  left  the  door  open  behind  him, 
disclaimed  all  bigotry  of  opinion,  and  earnestly  implored  the 
Papists  to  seek,  not  his  destruction,  but  his  instruction.  Tet 
prudent  as  he  was  by  nature  in  every  other  regard,  he  was 
all  his  hfe  the  slave  of  ono  woman  or  another,  and  it  w^  by 
good  luck  rather  than  by  sagacity  that  ho  did  not  repeatedly 
forfeit  the  fruits  of  his  courage  and  conduct,  in  obedience  to 
his  master-passion. 

Always  open  to  conviction  on  the  subject  of  his  faith,  he 
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repudiated  the  appellation  of  heretic.  A  creed,  he  said,  waa 
not  to  bo  changed  like  a  shirt,  but  only  on  due  deliberation, 
and  under  special  advice.  In  his  secret  heart  he  probably 
regarded  the  two  religions  aa  his  chargers,  and  was  ready  to 
mount  alternately  the  one  or  the  otber,  as  each  seemed  the 
more  likely  to  bear  bim  safely  in  the  battle.  The  Bearnese 
was  no  Puritan,  but  he  was  most  true  to  himself  and  to  his 
own  advancement.  His  highest  principle  of  action  was  to 
reach  his  goal,  and  to  that  principle  he  was  ever  loyal.  Feel- 
ing, too,  that  it  was  the  interest  of  France  that  he  should 
succeed,  he  was  even  inspired — compared  with  others  on  the 
etf^e — by  an  almost  lofty  patriotism. 

Amiable  by  nature  and  by  habit,  be  had  preserved  the  most 
unimpaired  good-humour  throughout  the  horrible  years  which 
succeeded  St.  Bartholomew,  during  which  he  carried  his  life 
in  his  hand,  and  learned  not  to  wear  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve. 
"Without  gratitude,  without  resentment,  without  fear^  without 
remorse,  entirely  arbitrary,  yet  with  the  capacity  to  use  all 
men's  judgments  ;  without  convictions,  save  in  regard  to  his 
dynastic  interests,  he  possessed  all  the  equalities  necessary  to 
success.  He  knew  how  to  use  hia  enemies.  Ho  knew  how  to 
use  his  friends,  to  abuse  them,  and  to  throw  them  away.  He 
refused  to  assassinate  Francis  Alen^on  at  the  bidding  of 
Henry  III.,  but  he  attempted  to  procure  the  murder  of  the 
truest  of  his  own  friends,  ono  of  the  noblest  characters 
of  the  age — whose  breast  showed  twelve  scars  received  in 
his  service — ^Agrippa  D'Aubigni^,  because  the  honest  soldier 
had  refused  to  become  his  pimp — a  service  the  King  had 
implored  upon  his  knees.^ 

Beneath  the  mask  of  perpetual  careless  good-bumour,  lurked 
the  keenest  eye,  a  subtle,  restle^,  widely  combining  brain, 
and  an  iron  wiU.  Native  sagacity  had  been  tempered  into 
consummate  elasticity  by  the  fiery  atmosphere  In  which  feebler 
natures  had  been  dissolved.  His  wit  was  as  flashing  and  as 
quickly  unsheathed  as  bis  sword.  Desperate,  apparently 
a  temerity  on  the  battle-field  was  deliberately  indulged 

'  D'Aubigne,  'Memoiros,'  pp.  38-44. 
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in,  that  the  world  might  be  hrought  to  recognise  a  hero  and 
chieftain  in  a  King.  The  do-nothings  of  the  Merovingian  line 
had  heen  succeeded  by  the  Pepins  ;  to  the  effete  Carlo- 
"vingians  had  come  a  Capet-;  to  the  impotent  Valois  should 
come  a  worthier  descendant  of  St,  Louis.  This  was  shrewd 
Gascon  calculation,  aided  by  constitutional  fearlessness.  When 
despatch-writing,  invisible  Philips,  star-gazing  EudolphSj  and 
petticoated  Henrys,  sat  upon  the  thrones  of  Europe,  it  was 
wholesome  to  show  the  world  that  there  was  a  King  left  who 
could  move  about  in  the  bustle  and  business  of  the  age,  and 
could  charge  as  well  as  most  soldiers  at  the  head  of  his 
cavalry  ;  that  there  was  one  more  sovereign  fit  to  reign  over 
men,  besides  the  glorious  Virgin  who  governed  England. 

Thus  courageous,  crafty,  far-seeing,  consistent,  untiring, 
imperturbable,  he  was  bom  to  command,  and  had  a  right  to 
reign.  He  had  need  of  the  throne,  and  the  throne  had  still 
more  need  of  him. 

This  then  was  the  third  Henry,  representative  of  the  third 
side  of  the  triangle,  the  reformers  of  the  kingdom. 

And  before  this  bubbling  cauldron  of  France,  where  in- 
trigues, foreign  and  domestic,  conflicting  ambitions,  strata- 
gems, and  hopes,  were  whirling  in  never-ceasing  tumult,  was 
it  strange  if  the  plain  Netherland  envoys  should  stand  some- 
what aghast  ? 

Yet  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  ponder  well  the 
aspect  of  affairs ;  for  all  their  hopes,  the  very  existence  of 
themselves  and  of  their  rehgion,  depended  upon  the  organiza- 
tion which  should  come  of  this  chaos. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  those  statesmen — 
even  the  wisest  or  the  beat-informed  of  them' — could  not  take  bo 
correct  a  view  of  France  and  its  politics  as  it  is  possible  for 
us,  after  the  lapse  of  three  centuries,  to  do.  The  interior 
leagues,  subterranean  schemes,  conflicting  factions,  could  only 
be  guessed  at ;  nor  eouJd  the  immediate  future  be  predicted, 
even  by  such  far-seeing  politicians  as  WiUiam  of  Orange,  at 
a  distance,  or  Henry  of  Navarre,  upon  the  spot. 

It  was  obvious  to  the  Netherlanders  that  France,  although 
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torn  by  faction,  was  a  great  and  powerful  realm.  There  liad 
now  been,  with  the  brief  exception  of  the  lovers'  war  in  1580, 
a  religioua  peace  of  eight  years'  duration.  The  Huguenots 
had  enjoyed  tranc[uil  exercise  of  their  worship  during  that 
period,  and  they  expressed  perfect  confidence  in  the  good 
faith  of  the  King.  Tiiat  the  cities  were  inordinately  taxed  to 
supply  the  luxury  of  the  court  could  hardly  be  unknown  to 
the  Netherlanders.  Nevertheless  they  knew  that  the  kingdom 
was  the  richest  and  most  populous  of  Christendom,  after  that 
of  Spam,  Its  capital,  already  called  by  contemporaries  the 
"compendium  of  the  world,"  was  described  by  travellers  as 
"stupendous  in  extent  and  miraculous  for  its  numbers." 
It  was  even  said  to  contain  eight  hundred  thousand  souls, 
and  although  its  actual  population  did  not  probably  exceed 
three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand,  yet  this  was  more  than 
double  the  number  of  London's  inhabitants,  and  thrice  aa 
many  as  Antwerp  could  then  boast,  now  that  a  great  propor- 
tion of  its  foreign  denizens  had  been  scared  away.  Paris  was 
at  least  by  one  hundred  thousand  more  populous  than  any 
city  of  Europe,  except  perhaps  the  remote  and  barbarous 
Moscow,  while  the  secondary  cities  of  France,  Eouen  in  the 
north,  Lyons  m  the  centre,  and  Marseilles  in  the  south,  almost 
equalled  in  size,  business,  wealth,  and  numbers,  the  capitals  of 
other  countries.  In  the  whole  kingdom  were  probably  ten  or 
twelve  millions  of  inhabitants,  nearly  as  many  as  in  Spain, 
without  her  colonies,  and  perhaps  three  times  the  number  that 
dwelt  in  England. 

In  a  mihtary  point  of  view,  too,  the  alliance  of  Erance  was 
most  valuable  to  the  contiguous  Netherlands.  A  few  regi- 
ments of  French  troops,  under  the  command  of  one  of  their 
experienced  Marslials,  could  block  up  the  Spaniards  in  the 
Walloon  Prjjvinces,  effectually  stop  their  operations  against 
Ghent,  Antwerp,  and  the  other  great  cities  of  Flanders  and 
Brabant,  and,  with  the  combined  action  of  the  United  Pro- 
vlncesi  on  the  north,  so  surround  and  cripple  the  forces  of 
Parma,  as  to  reduce  the  power  of  Philip,  after  a  few  vigorous 
and  well-concerted  blows,  to  an  absolute  nulhty  in  the  Low 
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Countries.  As  this  result  was  of  aa  vital  importance  to  the 
real  intereBts  of  France  and  of  Europe,  whether  Protestant 
or  Catholic,  as  it  was  to  the  Provinces,  and  as  the  French 
govemnient  had  privately  manifested  a  strong  desire  to 
oppose  the  progress  of  Spain  towards  universal  empire,  it  was 
not  surprising  that  tho  States  General,  not  feeling  capahle  of 
standing  alone,  should  make  their  appHcation  to  France. 
This  they  had  done  with  the  knowledge  and  concurrence  of 
the  English  government.  "What  lay  upon  the  surface  the 
Netherland  statcemen  saw  and  pondered  well.  What  lurked 
heneath,  they  surmised  as  shrewdly  as  they  could,  hut  it  was 
impossible,  with  plummet  and  fathom-line  ever  in  hand,  to 
sound  the  way  with  perfect  accuracy,  where  the  quicksands 
were  ever  shifting,  and  the  depth  or  shallowness  of  the  course 
perpetually  varying.  It  was  not  easy  to  discover  the  inten- 
tions of  a  government  which  did  not  know  its  own  intentions, 
and  whose  changing  policy  was  controlled  hy  bo  many  hidden 
currents. 

Moreover,  as  already  indicated,  the  envoys  and  those  whom 
they  represented  had  not  the  same  means  of  arriving  at  a 
result  as  are  granted  to  us.  Thanks  to  the  Uherality  of 
many  modern  governments  of  Europe,  the  archives  where  the 
etate-secrets  of  the  buried  centuries  have  so  long  mouldered, 
are  now  open  to  the  student  of  history.  To  him  who  has 
patience  and  industry  many  mysteries  are  thus  revealed, 
which  no  political  sagacity  or  critical  acumen  could  have 
divined.  He  leans  over  the  shoulder  of  Philip  the  Second  at 
his  writing-tahle,  as  the  King  spoUa  patiently  out,  with  cipher- 
key  in  hand,  the  most  concealed  hieroglyphics  of  Parma  or 
G-uise  or  Mendoza,  He  reads  the  secret  thoughts  of  "  Fabius," ' 
aa  that  cunctative  Roman  scrawls  his  marginal  apostilles  on 
each  despatch ;  ho  pries  into  all  the  stratagems  of  Gamillus, 
Hortensius,  Mucins,  Julius,  TulHus,  and  the  rest  of  those 
ancient  heroes  who  lent  their  names  to  the  diplomatic  maeque- 
radera   of  the   16th  century ;   he   enters   the  cabinet  of  the 

in    tlio    Paris-Simancas 
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deeply-pondering  Burghley,  and  takes  from  -the  most  private 
drawer  the  memoranda  whicli  record  that  minister'E  unutter- 
ahle  douhtings  ;  he  pulls  from  the  dressing-gown  folds  of  the 
stealthy,  softly-gliding  Walsingham  the  last  secret  which  he  has 
picked  from  the  Emperor's  pigeon-holes,  or  the  Pope's  pocket, 
and  which,  not  Hatton,  nor  Buckhurst,  nor  Leicester,  nor  the 
Lord  Treasurer,  is  to  see  ;  nobody  bnt  Elizabeth  herself ;  "he 
sits  iniTsible  at  the  most  secret  councils  of  the  Nassaus  and 
Barneveldt  and  Buys,  or  pores  with  Famese  over  coming  vic- 
tories, and  vast  schemes  of  universal  conc[uest ;  he  reads  the 
latest  bit  of  scandal,  the  minutest  characteristic  of  king  or 
minister,  chronicled  by  the  gossiping  Venetians  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  !Forty ;  and,  after  all  this  prying  and  eavesdrop- 
ping, having  seen  the  cross-purposes,  the  hribings,  the  wind- 
ings, the  fencings  in  the  dark,  he  is  not  surprised,  if  those  who 
were  systematically  deceived  did  not  always  arrive  at  correct 
conclusions, 

Noel  de  Caron,  Seigneur  de  Schoneval,  had  been  agent  of 
the  States  at  the  Freuch  court  at  the  time  of  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Anjou.  Upon  the  occurrence  of  that  event,  La 
Mouillerio  and  Assehers  were  deputed  by  the  Provinces  to 
King  Henry  III.,  in  order  to  offer  him  the  sovereignty,  which 
they  had  intended  to  confer  upon  }m  brother.'  Meantime 
that  brother,  just  before  his  death,  and  with  the  privity  of 
Henry,  had  been  negotiating  for  a  marriage  with  the  younger 
daughter  of  Philip  11. — an  arrangement  somewhat  incom- 
patible with  his  contemporaneous  scheme  to  assume  the 
sovereignty  of  Philip's  revolted  Provinces.  An  attempt  had 
been  made  at  the  same  time  to  conciliate  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
and  invite  him  to  the  French  court ;  but  the  Due  de  Joyeuse, 
then  on  his  return  from  Tmin,  was  bringing  the  news,  not  only 
that  the  match  with  Anjou  was  not  favored — which,  as  Anjou 
was  dead,  was  of  no  great  consequence — but  that  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  was  himself  to  espouse  the  Infanta,  and  was  therefore 

1  'Terhacl  vac  't  gene  de  heeren  de  i    naer  Trankrjclt    aen    don    Cooinelc 

la  Momllerie  ende  Tan  Asaeliera  hab-  racckende   den  last   hen   gegeven  op 

bengedaan  endegebesoigneert,  midta-  mijne    heeren     da    Generalo    Staten.' 

gadera   verstaen   in    henluyden    reise  |    (Royal  Ardiives  at  the  Hague,  MS.) 
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compelled  to  decline  the  invitation  to  Paria,  for  fear  of 
oftboding  his  father-in-law.^  Other  matters  were  in  progress, 
to  be  afterwards  indicated,  very  much  interfering  with  the 
negotiations  of  the  Netherland  envoys. 

When  La  Mouillerio  and  Aeaeliers  arrived  at  Eouen,  on 
their  road  from  Dieppe  to  Paris,  they  received  a  peremptory 
order  from  the  Queen-Mother  to  proceed  no  farther.  This 
prohibition  was  brought  by  an  unofficial  perBonage,  and  was 
deUvered,  not  to  them,  but  to  Des  Pruneaus,  French  envoy  to 
the  States  General,  who  had  accompanied  the  envoys  to 
France.^ 

After  three  weeks'  time,  during  which  they  "kept  them- 
selves continually  concealed  in  Eouen,"  there  arrived  in  that 
city  a  young  nephew  of  Secretary  Brulart,  ■who  larought  letters 
empowering  him  to  hear  what  they  had  in  charge  for  the 
King.  The  envoys,  not  much  flattered  by  such  cavalier 
treatment  on  the  part  of  him  to  whom  they  were  offering  a 
crown,  determined  to  digest  the  affront  as  they  beet  might, 
and,  to  save  time,  opened  the  whole  busineea  to  this  sub- 
ordinate stripUng.  He  received  from  them  accordingly  an 
ample  memoir  to  be  laid  before  his  Majesty,  and  departed 
by  the  post  the  same  night.  Then  they  waited  ten  days 
longer,  concealed  as  if  they  had  been  thieves  or  spies,  rather 
than  the  representatives  of  a  friendly  power,  on  a  more  than 
friendly  errand. 

At  last,  on  the  24th  July,  after  the  deputies  had  been  thus 
24th  July,  shut  up  a  whole  month.  Secretary  Brulart  himself 

^^^^      arrived  from  Fontainebleau.* 

He  stated  that  the  King  sent  his  royal  thanks  to  the  States 
for  the  offer  which  they  had  made  him,  and  to  the  deputies 
in  particular  for  taking  the  trouble  of  so  long  a  journey ;  but 


'  Stafford  to  WalBingham,  29tli  Aug., 
168i,  in  Mvirdin,  iL  419,  420. 

'  '  Lettra  des  Deputes  en  France  au 
Prince  d'Oranges  da  16  Juillel,  1584,' 
(S^uo  Archiyea  MS.)  This  letter 
to  William  the  SUent  was  written  six 
days  after  im  death. 


=  MS.  Letter  in  Hague  Archives,  be- 
fore cited. 

*  '  Rapport  Met  par  Noel  do  Caron, 
aiatit  esl^  depute  de  la  part  de  Mes- 
seigneurs  lea  Etats  generanx  Tera  la 
Majesty  du  Ecy  de  France,  en  I'aa- 
semblee  des  diets  Estats  it  Delil,  le 
B  Aoflat,  1584'    (Hague  Archiyes  MS.) 
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that  he  did  not  find  hig  realm  in  condition  to  undertake  a 
foreign  war  so  inopportunely.  In  every  other  regard,  his 
■  offered  the  States  "all  possible   favours  and   plea- 


Oertainly,  after  having  been  thus  kept  in  prison  for  a 
month,  the  ambassadors  had  small  cause  to  be  contented  with 
this  very  cold  communication.  To  be  forbidden  the  royal 
presence,  and  to  bo  turned  out  of  the  country  without  even 
an  official  and  accredited  answer  to  a  communication  in  which 
they  had  offered  the  sovereignty  of  their  fatherland,  was  not 
flattering  to  their  dignity.  "We  little  thought,"  said  they 
to  Brulart,  after  a  brief  consultation  among  themselves,  "  to 
receive  such  a  reply  as  this.  It  displeases  us  infinitely  that 
his  Majesty  will  not  do  us  the  honour  to  grant  us  an  audience. 
"Wo  must  take  the  liberty  of  saying,  that  'tis  treating  the 
States,  our  masters,  with  too  much  contempt.  Who  ever 
heard  before  of  refusing  audience  to  public  personages  ? 
Kings  often  grant  audience  to  mere  letter-carriers.  Evea 
the  King  of  Spain  never  refused  a  hearing  to  the  deputies 
from  the  Netherlands  when  they  came  to  Spain  to  complain 
of  his  own  government.  The  States  General  have  sent 
envoys  to  many  other  kings  and  princes,  and  they  have 
instantly  granted  audience  in  every  case.  His  Majesty,  too, 
has  been  very  lU-informed  of  the  contracts  which  we  formerly 
made  with  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  therefore  a  persona) 
interview  is  the  more  necessary."^  As  the  envoys  were 
obstinate  on  the  point  of  Paris,  Brulart  said  "that  the  King, 
although  he  should  himself  be  at  Lyons,  would  not  prevent 
any  one  from  gouig  to  the  capital  on  his  own  private  affairs  ; 
but  would  unq^uestionahly  take  it  very  ill  if  they  should  visit 
that  city  in  a  pubUc  manner,  and  as  deputies."  ' 

Dee  Pruneaus  professed  himself  "  very  grievous  at  this 
result,  and  desirous  of  a  hundred  deaths  in  consequence." 

They  stated  that  they  should  be  ready  within  a  month  to 

'  Report  of  Noel  do  Caron,  US.  be-    |       '  "  Dont  le  diet   Sr.   dea  Epnineans 

fore  cited,  esioit  en  son.  partioulier  fort  dolenl,  et 

!  Ibid.  se  Eoubhaita  cent  fois  estre  mort,"  to. 

s  Ibid,  I   (MS.  Report  l)eforo  cited.) 
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bring  an  army  of  3,000  horse  and  13,000  foot  into  the  field 
for  the  relief  of  Ghent,  besides  their  military  operations 
against  Zutphen ;  and  that  the  enemy  had  recently  been 
ignominiously  defeated  in  his  attack  upon  Fort  Lillo,  and  had 
lost  2,000  of  his  best  soldiers.' 

Here  were  encouraging  facts  ;  and  it  certainly  ■was  worth 
the  while  of  the  French  sovereign  to  pause  a  moment  before 
rejecting  without  a  hearing,  the  offer  of  such  powerful  and 
conveniently-situated  provinces. 

Des  Pruneaux,  a  man  of  probity  and  earneetnesa,  but 
perhaps  of  insufficient  ability  to  deal  with  such  grave  matters 
as  now  fell  almost  entirely  upon  hi^shoulders,^  soon  afterwards 
obtained  audience  of  the  King.  Being  most  sincerely  in  favour 
of  the  annexation  of  the  Netherlands  to  France,  and  feeling 
that  now  or  never  was  the  opportunity  of  bringing  it  about, 
he  persuaded  the  King  to  send  him  back  to  the  Provinces, 
in  order  to  continue  the  negotiation  directly  with  the  States 
Groneral.  The  timidity  and  procrastination  of  the  court  could 
be  overcome  no  further. 

The  two  Dutch  envoys,  who  had  stolen  secretly  to  Paris, 
were  indulged  in  a  most  barren  and  unmeaning  interview 
with  the  Queen-Mother.  Before  their  departure  from  France, 
however,  they  had  the  advantage  of  much  conversation  with 
leading  memberB  of  the  royal  council,  of  the  parliaments  of 
Paris  and  Kouen,  and  also  with  various  persons  professing  the 
reformed  religion.  They  endeavoured  thus  to  inform  them- 
selves, as  Well  as  they  could,  why  the  King  made  so  much 
difficulty  in  accepting  their  propositions,  and  whether,  and  by 
what  means,  his  Majesty  could  be  induced  to  make  war  in 
their  behalf  upon  the  King  of  Spain." 

They  were  informed  that,  should  Molland  and  ZeeJand  unite 
with  the  rest  of  the  Netherlands,  the  King  "without  any 
doubt  would  undertake  the  cause  most  earnestly."  His 
councillors,  also — even  those  who  had  been  most  active  in 
J  from  such  a  policy — would  then  he 


)  Ihe  States-General 
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unanimous  in  supporting  the  annexation  of  the  Provinces  and 
the  war  with  Spain.  In  such  a  contingency,  with  the  potent 
assistance  of  Holland  and  Zeeland,  the  King  would  have  little 
difficulty,  within  a  very  short  time,  in  chasing  every  single 
1  out  of  the  Netherlands,  To  further  this  end,  many 
jnages  in  France  avowed  to  the  envoys  their  de- 
termination "to  venture  their  lives  and  their  fortunes,  and  to 
use  all  the  influence  which  they  possessed  at  court." 

The  same  persons  expressed  their  conviction  that  the  King, 
once  satisfied  by  the  Provinces  as  to  conditions  and  reasons, 
would  cheerfully  go  into  the  war,  without  being  deterred  by 
any  apprehension  as  to  the  power  of  Spain.  It  was,  however, 
fitting  that  each  Province  should  chaffer  as  little  as  possible 
about  details,  hut  should  give  his  Majesty  every  reasonable 
advantage.  They  should  remember  that  they  were  dealing 
with  "  a  great,  powerful  monarch,  who  was  putting  his  realm 
in  jeopardy,  and  not  with  a  Dute  of  Anjou,  who  had  every 
thing  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose." ' 

AU  the  Huguenots,  with  whom  the  envoys  conversed, 
were  excessively  sanguine.  Could  the  King  be  once  brought 
they  said,  to  promise  the  Netherlands  his  protection,  there 
was  not  the  least  fear  but  that  he  would  keep  his  word.  He 
would  use  all  the  means  within  his  power ;  "  yea,  he  would 
take  the  crown  from  his  head,"  rather  than  turn  back. 
Although  reluctant  to  commence  a  war  with  so  powerful  a 
sovereign,  having  once  promised  his  help,  he  would  keep  his 
pledge  to  the  utmost,  "for  he  was  a  King  of  his  word,"  and 
had  never  broken  and  would  never  break  his  faith  with  those 
of  the  reformed  religion.' 


'  MouiUerie  s 


,  MS   b<. 


'  "Dus  Terclarende  oicL  tezunder 
die  van  de  Re%ie,  die  wy  gesproken 
iebben,  dat  zoo  Tcrre  wy  conslea  den 
Coninei  zoo  Terra  bringen  dat  hv  oni 
beloofde  te  bBachermeii,  wy  met  en 
dorfden  Treeaca  ofl  hy  ea  zoudt  ona 
boudea  enda  zoude  gebraycken  alle 
zyne  middelen,  jae  die  crone  van  zjnen 
hoofde,  aeggende  dat  hoo  istj  hi  zocr 


qualrckcn.  ea,  om  tottor  ou'loogo  to 
trengen  met  zander  oirzaecke  mida 
het  ea  tegpn  eenen  aUiUckeE  machti 
gen  Pnneo,  dit  hcbbende  belooft  ons 
te  helpen,  dat  hy  nyet  laten  en  EOnde 
tzelfde  mt  neerste  te  houdec,  want  hy 
ea  (zoo  zj  ona  Terclacrdon)  eenen 
Conmck  Tin  zynen  woorde  zya  be- 
loofte  houdende  nndo  zelvcr  die  van 
der  religie  ■(evden  on^  dit  hv  hen 
huddo  gofi  llaert  van 
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Thus  spoke  the  leading  Huguenots  of  France,  in  con- 
fidential communication  with  the  Netherland  envoys,  not 
many  months  hefore  the  famous  edict  of  extermination, 
published   at  Nemours. 

At  that  moment  the  reformere  were  full  of  confidence  ;  not 
foreseeing  the  long  procession  of  battles  and  sieges  which 
was  soon  to  sweep  through  the  land.  Notwithetanding  the 
urgency  of  the  Papists  for  their  extirpation,  they  extolled 
loudly  the  liberty  of  religious  worship  which  Calvinists,  as 
well  as  Catholics,  were  enjoying  in  France,  and  pointed  to 
the  fact  that  the  adherents  of  both  religions  were  well  re- 
ceived at  court,  and  that  they  shared  equally  in  offices  of  trust 
and  dignity  throughout  the  kingdona.' 

The  Netherland  envoys  themselves  bore  testimony  to  the 
undisturbed  tranquillity  and  harmony  in  which  the  professors 
of  both  religions  wero  living  and  worshipping  side  by  side 
"  without  reproach  or  quarrel "  in  all  the  great  cities  which 
they  had  visited.  They  expressed  the  conviction  that  the 
same  toleration  would  be  extended  to  all  the  Provinces 
when  under  French  dominion ;  and,  so  far  as  their  ancient 
constitutions  and  privileges  were  concerned,  they  were 
assured  that  the  King  of  France  would  respect  and  maintain 
them  with  as  much  fidelity  as  the  States  could 


Des  Pnmeaux,  accompanied  by  the  two  States'  envoys, 
departed  forthwith  for  the  Netherlands.  On  the  24th  August, 
24tli  Aug.,  1584,  he  delivered  a  discourse  before  the  States 
^^^^-  General,  in  which  he  disclosed,  in  very  general 
terms,  the  expectations  of  Henry  III.,  and  intimated  very 
clearly  that  the  different  Provinces  were  to  lose  no  time  in 
making  an  unconditional  offer  to  that  monarch.  With  regard 
to  Holland  and  Zeeland  he  observed  that  he  ■was  provided 
with  a  special  commission  to  those  Estates.* 

It  was  not  long  before  ono  Province  after  the  other  came 


(gene  hy  lieu  belooil  hadde."  (Mouil- 
lerie  and  Asaeliers,  Verhael,  &a.  MS. 
befbra  cited.) 


°  Wagenaar,  yiii.  31.  sej. 
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to  the  conclusion  to  offer  tlie  Bovereignty  to  the  King  without 
written  conditions,  hut  with  a  general  understanding  that 
their  religious  freedom  and  their  ancient  constitutions  were  to 
be  sacredly  respected.  Meantime,  Dcs  Pnmeaux  made  his 
appearance  in  Holland  and  Zeeland,  and  declared  the  King's 
intentions  of  espousing  the  cause  of  the  States,  and  of  accepting 
the  Bovereignty  of  all  the  Provinces.  He  distinctly  observed, 
however,  that  it  was  as  sovereign,  not  aa  protector,  that  his 
Majesty  must  be  recognised  in  Holland  and  Zeeland  as  well  as 
in  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Upon  this  grave  question  there  was  much  debate  and  much 
difference  of  opinion.  Holland  and  Zeeland  had  never  con- 
templated the  possibility  of  accepting  any  foreign  sovereignty, 
and  the  opponents  of  the  present  scheme  were  loud  and 
angry,  but  very  reasonable  in  their  remarks.^ 

The  Prench,  they  said,  were  no  respecters  of  privileges  nor 
of  persons.  The  Duke  of  Anjou  had  deceived  William  of 
Orange  and  betrayed  the  Provinces.  Could  they  hope  to  see 
farther  than  that  wisest  and  most  experienced  prince  ?  Had 
not  the  stout  hearts  of  the  Antwerp  burghers  proved  a 
stronger  defence  to  Brabant  liberties  than  the  "joyous 
entry"  on  the  dread  day  of  the  "  French  fury,"  it  would  have 
fared  ill  then  and  for  ever  with  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
rehgion  in  the  Netherlands.  The  King  of  France  was  a 
Papist,  a  Jesuit.  He  was  incapable  of  keeping  his  pledgee. 
Should  they  make  the  arrangement  now  proposed  and  confer 
the  Bovereignty  upon  him,  bo  would  forthwith  make  peace 
with  Spain,  and  transfer  the  Provinces  back  to  that  crown  in 
exchange  for  the  duchy  of  Milan,  which  France  had  ever 
coveted.  The  Netherlands,  after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
fighting  in  defence  of  their  hearths  and  altars,  would  find 
themselves  handed  over  again,  bound  and  fettered,  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.' 

The  Kings  of  France  and  of  Spain  always  acted  in  concert, 
for  religion  was   the   most  potent   of   bonds.     Witness  the 


'  'TCTtoog  van    Gouda   tcgea   t 
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sacrifice  of  thousands  of  Frencli  soldiers  to  Alva  ty  their 
own  sovereign  at  Mods,  witness  the  fate  of  Genlis,  witness 
the  bloody  night  of  St.  Bartholomew,  witness  the  Antwerp 
fury.  Men  cited  and  relied  upon  the  advice  of  WUliam  of 
Orange  as  to  this  negociation  with  France,  But  Orango 
never  dreamed  of  going  so  far  as  now  proposed.  He  was 
ever  careful  to  keep  the  Provinces  of  Holland  and  Zeeland 
safe  from  every  foreign  master.  That  spot  was  to  be  holy 
ground.  Not  out  of  personal  ambition.  God  forbid  that  they 
should  accuse  his  memory  of  any  such  impurity,  but  because 
he  wished  one  safe  refuge  for  the  spirit  of  freedom. 

Many  years  long  they  had  held  out  by  land  and  sea 
against  the  Spaniards,  and  should  they  now,  because  this 
Des  Pnineaus  shrugged  his  shoulders,  be  so  alarmed  as  to 
open  the  door  to  the  same  Spaniard  wearing  tho  disguise  of 
a  Frenchman  ?' 

Prince  Maurice  also  made  a  brief  representation  to  the 
States'  Assembly  of  Holland,  in  which,  without  distinctly 
opposing  the  negociation  with  France,  he  warned  them  not 
to  proceed  too  hastily  with  so  grave  a  matter.  He  reminded 
them  how  far  they  had  gone  in  the  presentation  of  the 
sovereignty  to  his  late  father,  and  requested  them,  in  their 
dealings  with  France,  not  to  forget  his  interests  and  those  of 
his  family.  He  reminded  them  of  tho  position  of  that  family, 
overladen  with  debt  contracted  in  their  service  alone.  He 
concluded  by  offering  most  affectionately  his  service  in  any 
way  in  which  he,  young  and  inexperienced  as  he  knew 
himself  to  be,  might  be  thought  useful ;  as  he  was  long  since 
resolved  to  devote  his  life  to  the  welfare  of  his  country.'' 

These  passionate  appeals  were  answered  with  ec[ual  vehe- 
mence by  those  who  had  made  up  theur  minds  to  try  the 
chances  of  the  French  sovereignty.  Des  Pruneaux,  meanwhile, 
was  travelling  from  province  to  province,  and  from  city  to 
city,  using  the  arguments  which  have  already  been  sufficiently 


'  "Ea  zou  ons  nu  't  gerugt  van 
zyno  aankomst,  en  dat  Praneaux  do 
Bchoudera  optiok,  dermaate  verbaazen, 
dat  vij  bent  zelv'  als  eea  rrauscbmaa 
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indicated,  and  urging  a  speedy  compliance  with  the  French 
King's  propoeitions.  At  the  same  time,  in  accordance  with 
his  instmctiona,  he  waa  very  cautious  to  confine  himself  to 
generalities,  and  to  avoid  hampering  his  royal  master  with 
the  restrictions  which  had  proved  so  irksome  to  the  Duke  of 
Anjou. 

"  The  States  General  demanded  a  copy  of  my  speech,"  he 
wrote  the  day  after  that  harangue  had  heen  delivered,  "  but 
I  only  gave  them  a  brief  outline  ;  extending  myself  35th  Ai^., 
as  little  as  I  possibly  could,  according  to  the  ^^^ 
intention  and  command  of  your  Majesty.  When  I  got  here, 
I  found  them  without  hope  of  our  assistance,  and  terribly 
agitated  by  the  partizans  of  Spain.  There  was  some  danger 
of  their  going  over  in  a  panic  to  the  enemy.  They  are  now 
much  changed  again,  and  the  Spanish  partizans  are  beginning 
to  lose  their  tongues.  I  invite  them,  if  they  Intend  to  address 
your  Majesty,  to  proceed  as  thoy  ought  towards  a  veritably 
grand  monarch,  without  hunting  up  any  of  their  old  quibbles, 
or  reservations  of  provinces,  or  any  thing  elso  which  could 
inspire  suspicion.  I  have  sent  into  Q-elderland  and  Friesland, 
for  I  find  I  must  stay  here  in  Holland  and  Zeeland  myself. 
These  two  provinces  are  the  gates  and  ramparts  through 
which  we  must  enter.  'Tis,  in  my  opinion,  what  could  be 
called  superb,  to  command  aU  the  sea,  thus  subject  to  the 
crown  of  France.  And  France,  too,  with  assistance  of  this 
country,  wUl  command  the  laud  as  well.  They  arc  much 
astonished  here,  however,  that  I  communicate  nothing  of  the 
intention  of  your  Majesty.  They  say  that  if  your  Majesty 
does  not  accept  this  offer  of  their  country,  your  Majesty  puts 
the  rope  around  their  necks."  ' 

The  French  envoy  was  more  and  more  struck  with  the 
brilliancy  of  the  prize  ofifered  to  his  master.  "If  the  King 
gets  these  Provinces,"  said  he  to  Catharine,  "  't  will  be  the 
most  splendid  inheritance  which  Prince  has  ever  conquered." ' 

In  a  very  few  weeks  the  assiduity  of  the  envoy  and  of  the 
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French  party  was  successful.  All  the  other  provinces  had 
very  soon  repeated  the  offer  which  they  had  previously  made 
through  Asseliers  and  La  Mouillerie.  By  the  beginning  of 
October  the  opposition  of  Holland  was  vanquished.  The 
estates  of  that  Province — three  cities  excepted,  however — 
determined  "to  request  England  and  France  to  assume  a 
joint  protectorate  over  the  Netherlands.  In  case  the  King  of 
France  should  refuse  this  proposition,  they  were  then  ready 
to  receive  him  as  prince  and  master,  with  knowledge  and 
consent  of  the  Queen  of  England,  and  on  such  conditions  aa 
the  United  States  should  approve." ' 

Immediately  afterwards,  the  General  Assembly  of  all  the 
States  determined  to  offer  the  sovereignty  to  King  Henry  on 
conditions  to  he  afitrwards  settled." ' 

Des  Pruneaux,  thus  triumphant,  received  a  gold  chain  of 
the  value  of  two  thousand  florins,  and  departed  before  the  end 
of  October  for  France.' 

The  departure  of  the  solemn  embassy  to  that  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  offering  the  sovereignty  to  the  King,  was  delayed 
tin  the  beginning  of  January.  Meantime  it  is  necessary  to 
cast  a  glance  at  the  position  of  England  in  relation  to  these 
important  transactions. 
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Policy  of  Englainl — Schemes  of  the  Pretander  of  Portrigal — Hesitation  of 
tho  French  Court — Secret  Wlahoa  of  France — Contradictory  Tiewa  aa  to 
tba  Opinions  of  Ketherlauders — Their  Love  for  England  and  Elizabeth — 
Prominent  Statesmen  of  the  Prorinoea — Roger  "Williama  the  "Welahinan 
— Tiewa  of  Walaingham,  Bui^Uej',  and  tho  Queen — An  Embassy  to  Hol- 
land decided  apon — Davison  at  the  Hague— Cautioua  and  Secret  Measmres 
of  Burghley— Consequent  Diaaatlsfaction  of  Walsir^ham — English  and 
Dutch  Suspicion  of  France — Increasing  AITcotion  of  Holland  for  England. 


The  policy  of  England  towards  the  Provinces  had  "been  some- 
what hcsitatingj  but  it  had  not  been  dieloyal.  It  was  almost 
inevitable  that  there  should  be  timidity  in  the  eouncila  of 
Elizabeth,  when  so  grave  a  question  as  that  of  confronting 
the  vast  power  of  Spain  was  forcing  itself  day  by  day  more 
distinctly  upon  the  consideration  of  herself  and  her  statesmen. 
It  was  very  clear,  now  that  Orange  was  dead,  that  some  new 
and  decided  step  would  be  taken.  Elizabeth  was  in  favour 
of  combined  action  by  the  French  and  English  governments, 
in  behalf  of  the  Netherlands — a  joint  protectorate  of  the 
ProvinceSj  until  such  time  as  adequate  concessions  on  the 
rehgious  question  could  be  obtained  from  Spain.  She  was 
unwilling  to  plunge  into  the  peril  and  expense  of  a  war  with 
the  strongest  power  in  the  world.  She  disliked  the  necessity 
under  which  she  Bhould  be  plated  of  making  repeated  appli- 
cations to  her  parliament,  and  of  thus  fostering  the  political 
importance  of  the  Commons  ;  she  was  reluctant  to  encourage 
rebellious  subjects  in  another  land,  however  just  the  cause  of 
their  revolt.  She  felt  herself  vulnerable  in  Ireland  and  on 
the  Scottish  border,  Nevertheless,  the  Spanish  power  was 
becoming  so  preponderant,  that  if  the  Netherlands  were  con- 
quered, she  could  never  feel  a  moment's  security  within  her 
own  territory.  If  the  Provinces  were  annexed  to  France,  on 
VOL.  I. — F 
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the  other  hand,  she  pould  not  contemplate  ■with  complacency 
tlio  increased  power  thns  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  treaeb- 
eroTis  and  Jesuitical  house  of  Valois. 

The  path  of  the  Queen  was  thickly  strewed  with  peril :  her 
advisers  were  shrowdj  far-seeing,  patriotic,  but  some  of  them 
were  perhaps  over  cautious.  The  time  had,  however,  arrived 
when  the  danger  was  to  he  faced,  if  the  whole  balance  of 
power  in  Europe  were  not  to  come  to  an  end,  and  weak 
states,  like  England  and  the  Netherlands,  to  submit  to  the 
tyranny  of  an  overwhelming  absolutism.  The  instinct  of  the 
Enghsh  sovereign,  of  English  statesmen,  of  the  Enghsh 
nation,  taught  them  that  the  cause  of  the  Netherlands  was 
their  own.  Nevertheless,  they  were  inclined  to  look  on  yet 
a  httle  longer,  although  the  part  of  spectator  had  become  an 
impossible  one.  The  policy  of  the  English  government  was 
not  treacherous,  although  it  was  timid.  That  of  the  French 
court  was  both  the  one  and  the  other,  and  it  would  have  been 
better  both  for  England  and  the  Provinces,  had  they  more 
justly  appreciated  the  character  of  Catharine  de'  Medici  and 
her  son. 

The  first  covert  negotiations  between  Henry  and  the  States 
had  caused  much  anxiety  among  the  foreign  envoys  in  France. 
Don  Bernardino  de  Mendoaa,  who  had  recently  returned  from 
Spain  after  his  compulsory  retreat  from  his  post  of  Enghsh 
ambassador,  was  now  established  in  Paris,  as  representative  of 
Philip.  He  succeeded  Tassis — a  Netherlander  by  birth^  and 
one  of  the  ablest  diplomatists  in  the  Spanish  service — and  his 
house  soon  became  the  focus  of  intrigue  against  the  govern- 
ment to  which  he  was  accredited — the  very  head-q^uarters  of 
the  League.  His  salary  was  large,  his  way  of  living  magni- 
ficent, his  insolence  intolerable. 

"  Tassis  is  gone  to  the  Netherlands,"  wrote  envoy  Busbecq 
to  the  Emperor,  "  and  thence  is  to  proceed  to  Spain.  Don 
Bernardino  has  arrived  in  his  place.  If  it  be  the  duty  of  a 
good  ambassador  to  expend  largely,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  better  one  than  he  ;  for  they  say  'tis  his  intention  to 
spend  sixteen  thousand  dollars  yearly  in  his  embassy,     I 
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would  that  all  things  were  in  correepondeiice,  and  that  he 
were  not  in  other  respects  so  inferior  to  Tassis."  ^ 

It  isj  however,  very  certain  that  Mendoza  was  not  only  a 
hravo  soldier,  but  a  man  of  very  considerable  capacity  in 
civil  affairs,  although  his  inordinate  arrogance  interfered 
most  seriously  with  his  skill  as  a  negotiator.  He  was,  of 
course,  watching  with  much  fierceness  the  progress  of  th^e 
underhand  proceedings  between  the  French  court  and  the 
rebellious  suhjects  of  his  master,  and  using  threats  and  ex- 
postulations in  great  profusion.  "Mucio,"  too,  the  great 
stipendiary  of  Philip,  was  becoming  daily  more  dangerous, 
and  the  adherents  of  the  League  were  multiplying  with  great 
celerity. 

The  pretender  of  Portugal,  Don  Antonio,  prior  of  Crato, 
was  also  in  Paris  ;  and  it  was  the  policy  of  both  the  French 
and  the  English  governments  to  protect  his  person,  and  to 
make  use  of  him  as  a  rod  over  the  head  of  Philip.  Having 
escaped,  after  the  most  severe  sufferings,  in  the  mountains  of 
Spain,  where  he  had  been  tracked  like  a  wild  beast,  with  a 
price  of  thirty  thousand  crowns  placed  upon  his  head,  he  was 
now  most  anxious  to  stir  the  governments  of  Europe  into 
espousing  his  cause,  and  into  attacking  Spain  through  the  re- 
cently acquired  kingdom  of  Portugal.  Meantime,  he  was 
very  desirous  of  some  active  employment,  to  keep  Jiimself 
from  starving,  and  conceived  the  notion,  that  it  would  be  an 
excellent  thing  for  the  Netherlands  and  himself,  were  he  to 
make  good  to  them  the  loss  of  William  the  Silent. 

"Don  Antonio,"  wrote  Stafford,  "made  a  motion  to  me 
yesterday,  to  move  her  Majesty,  that  now  upon  the  Prince  of 
Orange's  death,  as  it  is  a  necessary  thing  for  them  to  have  a 
governor  and  head,  and  him  to  be  at  her  Majesty's  devotion, 
if  her  Majesty  would  be  at  the  means  to  work  it  for  him,  she 
should  be  assured-  nobody  should  be  more  faithfully  tied  in 
devotion  to  her  than  he.  Truly  you  would  pity  the  poor 
man's  case,  who  is  almost  next  door  to  starving  in  effect."* 
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A  starving  condition  being,  however,  not  the  only  r 
in  a  governor  and  head  to  replace  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
nothing  came  of  this  motion.  Don  Antonio  remained  in 
Paris,  in  a  pitiable  plight,  and  very  much  environed  by 
dangers ;  for  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  his  brother  had  under- 
taken to  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  Phihp  the  Second,  or 
those  of  his  ministers,  before  the  feast  of  St.  John  of  the 
coming  year.  Pifty  thousand  dollara  were  to  he  the  reward 
of  this  piece  of  work,  combined  with  other  services  ;  "and 
the  sooner  they  set  about  it  the  better,"  said  Philip,  writing 
a  few  months  later,  "for  the  longer  they  delay  it,  the  less 
easy  will  they  find  it." ' 

The  money  was  never  earned,  however,  and  meantime 
Don  Antonio  made  himself  aa  useful  as  he  could,  in  picking 
up  information  for  Sir  Edward  Stafford  and  the  other  oppo- 
nents of  Spanish  policy  in  Paris. 

The  English  envoy  was  much  embarrassed  by  the  position 
of  affairs.  He  felt  sure  that  the  French  monarch  would 
never  dare  to  enter  the  lists  against  the  king  of  Spain,  yet  he 
was  accurately  informed  of  the  secret  negotiations  with  the 
Netherlands,  while  in  the  dark  as  to  the  ultimate  intentions 
of  his  own  government. 

"I  was  never  set  to  school  so  much,"  ho  wrote  to  "Wal- 
singham  (27th  July,  1584),  "  as  I  have  been  to  decipher  the 
cause  of  the  deputies  of  the  Low  Countries  coming  hither, 
the  offers  that  they  made  the  King  here,  and  the  King's  manner 
of  dealing  with  them.'' 

He  expressed  great  jealousy  at  the  mystery  which  enve- 
loped the  whole  transaction  ;  and  much  annoyance  with  Noel 
de  Oaron,  who  "kept  very  secret,  and  was  angry  at  the 
motion,"  when  he  endeavoured  to  discover  the  business  in 
which  they  were  engaged.  Yet  he  had  the  magnanimity  to 
request  Walsingham  not  to  mention  the  fact  to  the  Queen, 
lest  she  should  be  thereby  prejudiced  against  the  States. 

"  For  my  part,"  said  he,  "  I  would  be  glad  in  any  thing  to 
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further  them,  rather  than  to  hinder  them — though  they  do 
not  deserve  it — yet  for  the  good  the  helping  them  at  this 
time  may  bring  ourselves."^ 

Meantime,  the  deputies  went  away  from  France,  and  the 
King  went  to  Lyons,  where  he  had  hoped  to  meet  both  the 
Duke  of"  Savoy  and  the  King  of  Navarre.  But  Joyeuse,  who 
had  been  received  at  Chambery  with  "great  triumphs  and 
tourneys,"  brought  hack  only  a  broken  wrist,  without  bring- 
ing the  Duke  of  Savoy  ;  that  potentate  sending  word  that  the 
"  King  of  Spain  had  done  hira  the  honour  to  give  him  Ms 
daughter,  and  that  it  was  not  fit  for  him  to  do  any  thing  that 
might  bring  jealousy."  ^ 

Henry  of  Navarre  also,  as  wo  have  seen,  declined  the 
invitation  sent  him,  M.  de  Segur  not  feeling  disposed  for 
tho  sudden  flight  out  of  window  suggested  by  Agrippa 
D'  Aubigni5  ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  King  and  his  mother, 
with  all  the  court,  returned  from  Lyons  in  marvellous  ill 
humour. 

"The  King  storms  greatly,"  said  Stafford,  "and  is  in  a 
great  dump."'  It  was  less  practicable  than  ever  to  discover 
the  intentions  of  the  government;  for  although  it  waa  now 
very  certain  that  active  exertions  were  making  by  Des  Pru- 
neaux  in  the  Provinces,  it  was  not  believed  by  the  most  saga- 
cious that  a  serious  resolution  against  Spain  had  been  taken 
in  France.  There  was  even  a  talk  of  a  double  matrimonial 
alliance,  at  that  very  moment,  between  the  two  courts. 

"It  is  for  certain  here  said,"  wrote  Stafford,  "that  the  King 
of  Spain  doth  presently  marry  the  dowager  of  Prance,  and 
'tis  thought  that  if  the  King  of  Spain  marry,  he  wiU  not  live 
a  year.  Whensoever  the  marriage  be,"  added  the  envoy,  "  I 
would  to  Gfod  the  effect  were  true,  for  if  it  bo  not  by  some 
such  handy  work  of  God,  I  am  afraid  things  will  not  go  ac 
well  as  I  could  wisb."^ 

There  was  a  lull  on  the  surface  of  affairs,  and  it  was  noi 
easy  to  sound  the  depths  of  unseen  combinations  and  intrigues 

'  Murdin,  uii  supra.  "  Murdin,  ii,  419,  420.  ^  Ibid. 
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There  was  also  considerable  delay  in  the  appointment  and  the 
arrival  of  the  new  deputies  from  the  Netherlands ;  and  Staf- 
ford was  as  douhtful  as  ever  as  to  the  intentions  of  his  own 
government. 

"  They  look  daily  here  for  tho  States,"  he  wrote  to  Wal- 
singham  (29th  Dec.  1584),  "  and  I  pray  that  I  may  hear  from 
you  as  soon  as  you  may,  what  course  I  shall  take  when  they 
be  here,  either  hot  or  cold  or  lukewarm  in  the  matter,  and  in 
what  sort  I  shall  behave  myself.  Some  hadly  affected  have 
gone  about  to  put  into  the  King's  head,  that  they  never  meant 
to  offer  the  sovereignty,  which,  though  the  King  be  not 
thoroughly  persuaded  of,  yet  so  much  ia  won  by  this  means 
that  the  King  hearkeneih  to  see  the  end,  and  then  to  believe 
as  he  seeth  cause,  and  in  the  meantime  to  speak  no  more  of 
any  such  matter  than  if  it  had  never  been  moved."  ^ 

While  his  Majesty  was  thus  hearkening  in  order  to  see 
more,  according  to  Sir  Edward's  somewhat  Hibernian  mode 
of  expressing  himself,  and  keeping  silent  that  he  might  see  the 
better,  it  was  inore  difficult  than  ever  for  the  envoy  to  know 
what  course  to  pursue.  Some  peraons  went  so  far  as  to  sug- 
gest that  the  whole  negotiation  was  a  mere  phantasmagoria 
devised  by  Queen  Elizabeth — her  purpose  being  to  breed  a 
quarrel  between  Henry  and  Philip  for  her  own  benefit ;  and 
"  then,  seeing  them  together  by  the  ears,  as  her  accustomed 
manner  was,  to  let  them  go  alone,  and  sit  still  to  look  on," ' 

The  King  did  not  appear  to  be  much  affected  by  these 
insinuations  against  Elizabeth  ;  but  tho  doubt  and  the  delay 
were  very  harrassing,  "  I  would  to  God,"  wrote  the  English 
envoy,  "  that  if  the  States  mean  to  do  anything  here  with  the 
King,  and  if  her  Majesty  and  the  council  think  it  fit,  they 
would  delay  no  time,  but  go  roundly  either  to  an  agreement 
or  to  a  breach  with  the  King.  Otherwise,  as  the  matter  now 
sleepeth,  so  it  will  die,  for  the  King  must  be  taken  in  his 
humour  when  he  begins  to  nibble  at  any  bait,  for  else  he 
will  come  away,  and  never  bite  a  full  bite  while  he  liveth."' 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  bait,  at  which  Henry  nibbled 

'  Murdin,  iL  431.  '  Ibid.  '  Ibid. 
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with  much  avidity,  was  the  maritime  part  of  the  Ketherlanda, 
Holland  and  Zeeland  in  the  possession  of  either  England  or 
Spain,  was  a  perpetual  inconvenience  to  France.  The  King, 
or  rather  the  Queen-Mother  and  her  advisers — for  Henry 
himself  hardly  indulged  in  any  profound  reflections  on  state- 
afiairs,— desired  and  had  made  a  sine  qua  nan  of  those  Pro- 
vinces. It  had  been  the  ]?reneh  policy,  from  the  heginning, 
to  delay  matters,  in  order  to  make  the  States  feel  the  peril  of 
their  position  to  the  full, 

"  The  King,  differing  and  temporising,"  wrote  Herle  to  the 
Queen,  "  would  have  them  fall  into  that  necessity  and  danger, 
as  that  they  should  offer  unto  him  simply  the  possession  of  all 
their  estates.  Otherwise,  they  were  to  see,  as  in  a  glass,  their 
evident  and  hasty  ruin." ' 

Even  before  the  death  of  Orange,  Henry  had  been  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  obtain  possession  of  the  island  of 
Walcheren,  which  controlled  the  whole  country.  "  To  give 
him  that,"  said  Herle,  "  would  be  to  turn  the  hot  end  of  the 
poker  towards  themselves,  and  put  the  cold  part  in  the  King's 
hand.°  He  had  accordingly  made  a  secret  offer  to  William 
of  Orange,  through  the  Princess,  of  two  millions  of  livres  in 
ready  money,  or,  if  he  preferred  it,  one  hundred  thousand 
livres  yearly  of  perpetual  inheritance,  if  ho  would  secure  to 
him  the  island  of  Walcheren.  In  that  case  he  prondsed 
to  declare  war  upon  the  King  of  Spain,  to  confirm  to  the 
States  their  privileges,  and  to  guarantee  to  the  Prince  the 
earldoms  of  Holland  and  Zeeland,  with  all  his  other  lands  and 
iitles,"^ 


'  Herle  to  Queen  EMzabLlli  Ms  be 
foro  cited. 

5  Ibid. 

'  "  The  French  Iting's  inward  mten 
tion  being  discovered  in  some  mannar 
to  Uiem,  and  hia  ^tli  tiolden  suspect 
ed,  Paul  BujB  at  Delfl  to  this  efiect 
willed  mo  under  secrecy  and  assurance 
to  say  unto  your  Majesty  from  h  m 
that  the  said  French  Kiug  I  ad  t\  o 
monthB  fiince  sounded  the  Pncce  of 
Orange  by  the  Princeas  his  wife  that 
in  case  ha  could  be  content  to  put  into 
his  hands  the  island  of  "Walcheren,  the 


'iii  Kmg  would  immediately  declare 
'■pain  hji  onemy,  confirm  to  the  States 
their  pnvilege',  and  unto  the  Prince  of 
Orange  the  edjldoma  of  HolMid  and 
Zeeland  w  tb  all  his  other  lands  and 
tatlei,  and  give  him  over  and  above 
100  OOOA*  yearly  of  perpetual  inheri- 
tance well  assured  t«  him  and  his, 
where  he  would  choose  the  game ;  or, 
if  he  thought  better,  he  should  Blow 
m  ready  money  2,000,OOOA*  to  behave 
at  Ma  pleasure. 

"But,   BMth  Buya.  (his  scope  being 
once  seen),  he  sh^  never  be  trusted 
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It  is  superfluous  to  say  tliat  such  offers  were  only  r 
by  the  Prince  as  an  affront.  It  was,  however,  so  necessary, 
in  his  opinion,  to  maintain  the  cause  of  tho  reformed  churches 
in  France,  and  to  keep  up  the  antagonism  between  that 
coBntry  and  Spain,  that  the  French  poHcy  was  not  abandoned, 
although  the  court  was  always  held  in  suspicion. 

But  on  tho  death  of  William,  there  was  a  strong  reaction 
against  France  and  in  favour  of  England.  Paul  Buys,  one  of 
the  ablest  statesmen  of  the  Netherlands,  Advocate  of  Holland, 
and  a  confidential  friend  of  William  the  Silent  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  now  became  the  leader  of  the  Enghsh  party, 
and  employed  his  most  strenuous  elTorts  against  the  French 
treaty — having  "seen  the  scope  of  that  court."' 

With  regard  to  the  other  leading  personages,  there  was  a 
strong  inchnation  in  favour  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  whose  com- 
manding character  inspired  great  respect.  At  the  same  time 
warmer  sentiments  of  adhesion  seem  to  have  been  espressed 
towards  tho  French  court,  by  the  same  individuals,  than  th,e 
mere  language  of  compliment  justified. 

Thus,  the  widowed  Princess  of  Orange  was  described  by 
Des  Prunoaus  to  his  sovereign,  as  "  very  desolate,  but  never- 
theless doing  all  in  her  power  to  advance  his  interests  ;  the 
Count  Maurice,  of  gentle  hopes,  as  also  most  desirous  of 
remaining  his  Majesty's  humble  servant,  while  Elector  Truch- 
sess  was  said  to  be  employing  himself,  in  the  same  cause, 
with,  very  great  affection.''^ 

A  French  statesman  resident  in  the  Provinces,  whose  name 
has  not  been  preserved,  but  who  was  evidently  on  intimate 
terms  with  many  eminent  Netherlaudcrs,  declared  that 
Maurice,  "who  had  a  mind  entirely  French,  deplored  infi- 
nitely the  misfortunes  of  France,  and  regretted  that  all  tho 
Provinces  could  not  be  annexed  to  so  fair  a  kingdom,  I  do 
assure  you,"  he  added,  "  that  ho  is  in  no  wise  English."' 
by  as,  wliat  tazard  and  ostremety  whereof  the  defence  and  relief  of  those 
aoevor  we  nm  mto ;  jet  he  exouseii  countriea  and  religion  might  ei 
the  Prince  that  he  was  not  Irencb  in       '  "       ■  " -"    ■    .-  ^^    t- 

inind,  but  for    neocasity    and    cooni- 

Frauce,    and   to   breed  Jealousy  and 
piquo     between   those    great     kings, 
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Of  Count  Holienlo,  general-in-chief  of  tiie  States'  army 
uiider  Prince  Maurice,  and  afterwards  his  brother-in-law,  the 
same  gentleman  spoko  "with  even  greater  confidence.  "  Count 
d'Oloc,"  said  he  (for  by  that  ridiculous  transformation  of  his 
name  the  German  general  was  known  to  French  and  English), 
"■with  whom  I  have  passed  three  weeks  on  board  the  fleet  of 
the  States,  is  now  wholly  French,  and  does  not  love  the 
English  at  all.  The  very  first  time  I  saw  him,  he  protested 
tmce  or  thrice,  in  presence  of  members  of  the  States  General 
and  of  the  State  Council,  that  if  he  had  no  Frenchmen  be 
could  never  cany  on  the  war.  He  made  more  account,"  ho 
said,  "  of  two  thousand  French  than  of  six  thousand  others, 
English,  or  Germans.'" 

Yet  all  these  distinguished  persons — the  widowed  Princess 
of  Orange,  Count  Maurice,  ex-elector  Truchaess,  Count  Ho- 
henlo — were  described  to  Queen  Elizabeth  by  her  confidential 
agent,  then  employed  in  the  Provinces,  as  entirely  at  that 
sovereign's,  devotion. 

"  Count  Maurice  holds  nothing  of  the  French,  nor  esteems 
them,"  said  Herle,  "  but  humbly  desired  me  to  signify  unto  your 
Majesty  that  he  had  in  bis  mind  and  determination  faithfully 
vowed  his  service  to  your  Majesty,  which  should  bo  continued 
in  his  actions  with  all  duty,  and  sealed  with  his  Wood  ;  for  he 
knew  bow  much  his  father  and  the  cause  were  beholden  ever 
to  your  Highness's  goodness.'" 

The  Princess,  together  with  her  sister-in-law  Countess 
Schwartzenburg,  and  the  young  daughters  of  the  late  Prince 
were  described  on  the  same  occasion  "as  recommending 
their  service  unto  her  Majesty  with  a  most  tender  affection, 
as  to  a  lady  of  all  ladies."  "Especially,"  said  Herle,  "did 
the  two  Princesses  in  most  bumble  and  wise  sort,  express  a 
certain  fervent  devotion  towards  your  Majesty."' 

Elector  Truchsess  was  spoken  of  as  "  a  prince  weR  cLualifled 
and  greatly  devoted  to  her  Majesty  ;  who,  after  many  gi-avo 
and  sincei'e  words  had  of  her  Majesty's  virtue,  calHng  her 


'Ibid. 


=  Letter  of  Herle,  before  cited. 
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la  fille  unique  de  Dieu,  and  le  bien  heureuae  PrincessCj  desired 
of  Grod  that  he  might  do  her  service  as  ehe  merited.'" 

And,  finally,  Count  Hollock — who  seemed  to  "  be  reformed 
in  sundry  things,  if  it  hold"  (a  delicate  allusion  to  the  Count's 
propensity  for  strong  potations),  was  said  "to  desire  humbly 
to  be  known  for  one  that  would  obey  the  commandment  of  her 
Majesty  more  than  of  any  earthly  prince  living  besides."  = 

There  can  ho  no  doubt  that  there  was  a  strong  party  in 
favour  of  an  appeal  to  England  rather  than  to  ^France.  The 
Netherlanders  were  too  shrewd  a  people  not  to  recognize 
the  difference  between  the  king  of  a  great  realm,  who  painted 
his  face  and  wore  satin  petticoats,  and  the  woman  who  enter- 
tained ambassadors,  each  in  his  own  language,  on  gravest 
affiirs  of  state,  who  matched  in  her  wit  and  wisdom  the 
deepest  or  the  most  sparkling  intellects  of  her  council,  who 
made  extemporaneous  Latin  orations  to  her  universities,  and 
who  rode  on  horseback  among  her  generals  along  the  Hnes  of 
her  troops  in  battle-array,  and  yet  was  only  the  unmarried 
queen  of  a  petty  and  turbulent  state. 

"  The  reverend  respect  that  is  borne  to  your  Majesty 
throughout  these  countries  is  great,"  said  William  Hcrle. 
They  would  have  thrown  themselves  into  her  arms,  heart  and 
soul,  had  they  been  cordially  extended  at  that  moment  of 
their  distress  ;  hut  she  was  coy,  hesitatmg,  and,  for  reasons 
already  sufficiently  indicated,  although  not  so  conclusive  as 
they  seemed,  disposed  to  temporize  and  to  await  the  issue  of 
the  negotiations  between  the  Provinces  and  France, 

In  Holland  and  Zeeland  especially,  there  was  an  enthusiastic 
feehng  in  favour  of  the  English  alliance.  "  They  recom- 
mend themselves,"  said  Herle,  "thror^hout  the  country  in 
their  consultations  and  assemblies,  as  also  in  their  common 
and  private  speeches,  to  the  Queen  of  England's  only  favour 
and  goodness,  whom  they  call  their  saviour,  and  the  Princess 
of  greatest  perfection  in  wisdom  and  sincerity  that  ever 
governed.  Notwithstanding  their  treaty  now  on  foot  by  their 
deputies  with  France,   they  are  not  more  disposed  to  be 

1  Letter  of  Herle,  lieforo  cited.  ^  Ibii 
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governed  by  the  French  than  to  be  tyrannized  over  by  the 
Spaniard  ;  concluding  it  to  be  alike  ;  and  even  commviare 
non  sortem  sed  servitutem."^ 

Paul  Buys  was  indefatigable  in  his  exertions  against  the 
treaty  with  France,  and  in  stimulating  the  enthusiasm  for 
England  and  Elizabeth.  He  expressed  sincere  and  unaiFected 
devotion  to  the  Queen  on  aU  occasions,  and  promised  that  no 
negotiations  should  take  place,  however  secret  and  confiden- 
tial, that  were  not  laid  before  her  Majesty.^  "Ho  has  the 
chief  administration  among  the  States,"  said  IlerJo,  "and  to 
his  credit  and  dexterity  they  attribute  the  despatch  of  most 
things.  He  showed  unto  me  the  state  of  the  enemy  throughout 
the  provinces,  and  of  the  negotiation  in  France,  whereof  he 
had  no  opinion  at  all  of  success,  nor  any  will  of  his  own  part 
but  to  please  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  his  life-time,'" 

It  wiU  be  seen  in  the  sequel  whether  or  not  the  views  of 
this  experienced  and  able  statesman  were  lucid  and  compre- 
hensive. It  will  also  bo  seen  whether  his  strenuous  exertion^ 
in  favour  of  the  English  alliance  were  rewarded  as  bountifully 
as  they  deserved,  by  those  most  indebted  to  him. 

Meantime  he  was  busily  employed  in  making  the  English 


'Ibid. 

Sainto  AJdegonde  and  Tilliers  fa- 
voured the  French  policy.  Sainte  Al- 
degoEdo  waa  burgomaster  of  Antwerp, 
but  even  in  that  dty,  although  so  many 
influential  persons  looked  to  France, 
tlie  people  generally  had  mora  confi- 
dence in  England.  "The  accepting 
of  the  French  king  aa  prince  of  these 
countiiea,"  wrote  Le  Sieor  to  Walsing- 
iam,  "ia  much  sought  by  aome  that 
govern  this  day  hero ;  but  in  the  ears 
of  the  common  peopli 


Holland  and  Zeeland  have  almost 
cepted  him.  If  it  would  please  her 
Majesty  to  give  ear  unto  it,  abe  could 
baye  the  country  cheap  enough.  Jo 
iage  que  Sa  ITajesl^  auroit  bon  marohe 
decepaya."  (Le  Sieur  to  WaJsingham, 
T  Sept.  1584.  8.  P.  Olfice  MS.) 

'  Trealong,  too,  Admiral  of  Holland 
and  Zeelaad,  and  Governor  of  Ostend, 
made  no  secret  of  bJ3  preference  for 
England.    He  avowed  himself  pnhhcly 


her  Majesty's  ftithfiil  servant.  Enter- 
taining hospitably,  at  bis  table  in  Os- 
tend,  Ca,plain  Richarda  and  other  Eag- 
liah  officers  who  had  come  with  troq>s 
fiom  Flushing,  be  pledged  a  bumper 
to  the  Queen's  heallb,  and  another  to 
that  of  Walmigham,  praymg  that  lli- 
zabelh  might  yet  be  lus  sovereign. 

"Nevertheless,"  said  be,  "I  have 
letters  &om  Zeoland,  lay  whidi  it  appears 
that  that  province  is  about  to  dalivec 
itself  to  the  queen-mother  of  France." 

"And  begging  your  pardon,"  said 
Richards,  "  what  towns  wiH  you  give 
Ibem  for  garrison  ?" 

"Ho  towns  at  all,"  anawered  the 
Admiral,  "let  them  lie  on  the  dykes!" 
After  dinner  be   conducted  the  Eng 


them  the   fortjflcations 
Ms  protestations    of    devotion  to  her 
Majesty.      (Richards  to   Walcmgham, 
9  Sept.,  1584,  S.  P.  Office  II'? ) 
s  Letter  of  Eerie,  before  cited. 
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government  acc[uainte(i  with  the  capacity,  disposition,  and 
general  plana  of  the  Netherlanders. 

"They  have  certain  other  things  in  consultation  amongst 
the  States  to  determine  of,"  wrote  Herle,  "  -which  they  were 
sworn  not  to  reveal  to  any,  but  Buys  protested  that  nothing 
should  pass  but  to  your  liking  and  surety,  and  the  same  to  be 
altered  and  disposed  as  should  seem  good  to  your  Highness's 
own  authority  ;  affirming  to  mo  sincerely  that  Holland  and 
Zeeland,  with  the  rest  of  the  provinces,  for  the  estimation  they 
had  of  your  high  virtue  and  tempcrancy,  would  yield  them- 
selves absolutely  to  your  Majesty  and  crown  for  ever,  or  to 
none  other  (their  liberties  oidy  reserved),  whereof  you  should 
have  immediate  possession,  without  reservation  of  place  or 
privilege.'" 

The  important  point  of  the  capability  of  the  Provinces  to 
defend  themselves,  about  which  Elizabeth  was  most  ansious 
to  he  informed,  was  also  fully  elucidated  by  the  Advocate. 
"  The  means  should  be  such,  proceeding  from  the  Provinces," 
said  he,  "aa  your  Majesty  might  defend  your  interest  therein 
with  facihty  against  the  whole  world."  He  then  indicated  a 
plan,  which  had  been  proposed  by  the  States  of  Brahant  to 
the  States  General,  according  to  which  they  were  to  keep  on 
foot  an  army  of  15,000  foot  and  5000  horse,  with  which  they 
should  be  able,  "  to  expulse  the  enemy  and  to  reconiiuer  their 
towns  and  country  lost,  within  three  months."  Of  this  army 
they  hoped  to  induce  the  Queen  to  furnish  5000  English 
footmen  and  500  horse,  to  he  paid  monthly  by  a  treasurer  of 
her  own ;  and  for  the  assistance  thus  to  he  furnished  they 
proposed  to  give  Ostend  and  Sluys  as  pledge  of  payment. 
According  to  this  scheme  the  elector  palatine,  John  Casimir, 
had  promised  to  furnish,  equip,  and  pay  2000  cavalry,  taking 
the  town  of  Maestricht  and  the  country  of  Litdburg,  when 
freed  from  the  enemy,  in  pawn  for  his  disbursements ;  while 
Antwerp  and  Brabant  had  agreed  to  supply  300,000  crowns 
in  ready  money  for  immediate  use.  Many  powerful  politi- 
cians opposed  this  pohcy,  however,  and  ui^d  reliance  upon 
'  Letter  of  Herlo,  bcliiro  cited. 
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France,  "so  that  thia  course  eeemed  to  be  lame  in  many 
parts.'" 

Agents  had  already  been  sent  both  to  England  and  France, 
to  procure,  ifpoeeible,  a  levy  of  troops  for  immediate  necessity. 
The  attempt  was  unsuccessful  in  France,  but  the  Dutch  com- 
munity of  the  reformed  religion  in  London  subscribed  nine 
thousand  and  five  florins.^  This  sum,  with  other  contribu- 
tions, proved  sufficient  to  set  Morgan's  regiment  on  foot, 
which  soon  after  began  to  arrive  in  the  Netherlands  by  com- 
panies. "  But  if  it  were  all  hero  at  once,"  said  Stephen  Le 
Sieur,  "  't  would  be  but  a  breakfast  for  the  enemy,'" 

The  agent  for  the  matter  in  England  was  De  Q-riyse, 
formerly  bailiff  of  Bruges  ;  and  although  tolerably  successful 
in  his  mission,  he  was  not  thought  competent  for  so  important  a 
post,  nor  officially  authorised  for  the  undertaMng.  WhUe  pro- 
curing this  assistance  in  English  troops  he  had  been  very 
urgent  with  the  Queen  to  further  the  negotiations  between 
the  States  and  France  ;*  and  Paul  Buys  was  'offended  with 
him  as  a  mischief-maker  and  an  intriguer.  Ho  complained 
of  him  as  having  "thrust  himself  in,  to  deal  and  intermeddle 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Low  Countries  unavowed,"  and  desired 
that  he  might  be  closely  looked  after.' 

After  the  Advocate,  the  next  most  important  statesman  in 
the  provinces  was,  perhaps,  Meetkerk,  President  of  the  High 
Court  of  Flanders,  a  man  of  much  learning,  sincerity,  and 
earnestness  of  character  ;  having  had  great  experience  in  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  country  on  many  important  occa- 
sions. "He  stands  second  in  reputation  here,"  said  Herle, 
"  and  both  Buys  and  he  have  one  special  care  in  aU  practises 
that  are  discovered,  to  esamine  how  near  anything  may  con- 
cern yoxir  person  or  kir^om,  whereof  they  will  advertise  as 
matter  shall  fall  out  in  importance."* 

John  van  Olden-  Barneveldt,  afterwards  so  conspicuous  in  the 
history  of  the  countrj',  was  rather  inclined,  at  thia  period,  to 


'  Letter  cf  Herlc,  before  oiteJ. 
"  Metercn,  xit  21'!. 
3  IiG   Sieur  to  Walsiagliani,  ';  Sept. 
]5S4.  (S.  P.OfacoMS.) 


°  Letter  of  Herle,  1 
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favour  the  French  party ;   a  poHcy  which  was   strenuously 
furthered  by  Villiera  and  by  Sainte  Aldegonde. 

Besides  the  information  furnished  to  the  English  govern- 
ment, as  to  the  state  of  feehng  and  resources  of  the  Nether- 
lands, by  Buys,  Meetkerk,  and  William  Herle,  Walsingham 
relied  much  upon  the  experienced  eye  and  the  keen  biting 
humour  of  Boger  Williams. 

A  frank  open-hearted  Welshmanj  with  no  fortune  but  bia 
sword,  but  as  true  as  its  steel,  he  had  done  the  States  much 
important  service  in  the  hard-fighting  days  of  Grrand  Com- 
mander Req^uesens  and  of  Don  John  of  Austria.  With  a 
shrewd  Welsh  head  under  his  iron  morion,  and  a  stout  Welsh 
heart  under  hia  tawny  doublet,  he  had  gained  little  but  hard 
knocks  and  a  dozen  wounds  in  his  campaigning,  and  had  but 
recently  been  ransomed,  rather  grudgingly  by  his  govern- 
ment, from  a  Spanish  prison  in  Brabant.  He  was  suffering  in 
health,  from  its  effects,  but  was  still  more  distressed  in  mind, 
from  his  sagacious  reading  of  the  signs  of  the  times.  Fearing 
that  England  was  growing  lukewarm,  and  the  Provinces 
desperate,  he  was  beginning  to  find  himself  out  of  work,  and 
was  already  casting  about  him  for  other  employment.  Poor, 
honest,  and  proud,  ho  had  repeatedly  declined  to  enter  the 
Spanish  service.  Bribes,  such  as  at  a  little  later  period  were 
sufficient  to  suUy  conspicuous  reputations  and  noble  names, 
among  his  countrymen  in  better  circimistances  than  his  own, 
had  been  freely  but  unsuccessfully  offered  him.  To  serve 
under  any  but  the  English  or  States'  flag  in  the  Provinces  he 
scorned  ;  and  ho  thought  the  opportunity  fast  slipping  away 
there  for  taking  the  Papistical  party  in  Europe  handsomely 
by  the  beard.  He  had  done  much  manful  work  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  was  destined  to  do  much  more  ;  but  he  was 
now  discontented,  and  thought  himself  slighted.  In  more 
remote  regions  of  the  world,  the  thrifty  soldier  thought  that 
there  might  be  as  good  harvesting  for  his  sword  as  in  the 
thrice-trampled  stubble  of  Flanders, 

"  I  would  refuse  no  hazard  that  is  possible  to  be  done  in 
the  Queen's  service,"  he  said  to  Walsingham;  "but  I  do 
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reelf  she  makes  no  account  of  me.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  duty  that  nature  bound  me  towards  her  and  my 
country,  I  needed  not  to  have  been  in  that  case  that  I  am  in. 
Perhaps  I  could  have  fingered  moro  pistoles  than  Mr.  Newell, 
the  late  Latiner,  and  had  better  nsage  and  pension  of  the 
Spaniards  than  he.  Some  can  tell  that  I  refused  large  offers, 
in  the  misery  of  Alost,  of  the  Prince  of  Parma.  Last  of  aE, 
Verdngo  offered  me  very  fair,  being  in  Loccum,  to  quit 
the  States'  service,  and  accept  theirs,  without  treachery  or 
betraying  of  place  or  man." ' 

Not  feeling  inclined  to  teach  Latin  in  Spain,  like  the  late 
Mr,  NeweU,  or  to  violate  oaths  and  surrender  fortreBses,  Hke 
brave  soldiers  of  fortune  whose  deeds  will  bo  afterwards 
chronicled,  he  was  disposed  to  cultivate  the  "  acc[uaintance 
of  divers  PoUacks,"  from  which  ho  had  received  invitations. 
"  Find  I  nothing  there,"  said  he,  "  Duke  Matthias  has  promised 
me  courtesy  if  I  would  servo  in  Hungary.  If  not,  I  will  offer 
service  to  one  of  the  Turk's  bashaws  against  the  Persians."  ^ 

Fortunately,  work  was  found  for  the  trusty  Welshman  in 
the  old  fields.  His  braye  honest  face  often  reappeared ;  his 
sharp  sensible  tongue  uttered  much  sage  counsel ;  and  his 
ready  sword  did  various  solid  service,  in  leaguer,  battle-field, 
and  martial  debate,  in  Flanders,  Holland,  Spain,  and  France. 

For  the  present,  he  was  casting  his  keen  glances  upon  the 
negotiations  in  progress,  and  cavilling  at  the  general  policy 
which  seemed  predominant. 

Ho  believed  that  the  object  of  the  French  was  to  trifle 
with  the  States,  to  protract  interminably  their  negotiations, 
to  prevent  the  English  government  from  getting  any  hold 
upon  the  Provinces,  and  then  to  leave  them  to  their  fate. 

He  advised  Walaingham  to  advance  men  and  money,  upon 
the  security  of  Sluys  and  Ostcnd. 

"  I  dare  venture  my  life,"  said  he,  "with  much  energy,  "  that 
were  Norris,  Bingham,  Yorke,  or  Carlisle,  in  those  ports,  he 
would  keep  them  during  the  Spanish  King's  life."  ^ 

'  Eoger  "WiUiams  to  Sir  F. 
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But  the  true  way  to  attack  Spain — a  method  soon  after- 
wards to  te  carried  into  such  brilliant  effect  by  the  naval 
heroes  of  England  and  the  Netherlands — the  long-sighted 
Welshman  now  indicated  ;  a  combined  attack,  namely,  by  sea 
upon  the  colonial  possessions  of  Philip. 

"I  dare  be  bound,"  said  he,  "if  you  join  with  Treslong,  the 
States'  Admiral,  and  send  off,  both,  three-score  sail  into  his 
Indies,  we  will  force  him  to  retire  from  conq^uering  furtherj 
and  to  be  content©!  to  let  other  princes  live  as  well  as  he."  ' 

In  particular,  "Williams  urged  rapid  action,  and  there  is 
little  doubt,  that  had  the  counsels  of  prompt,  CLuick-witted, 
ready-handed  soldiers  like  himself,  and  those  who  thought 
with  him,  been  taken ;  had  the  stealthy  but  quick-darting 
poKcy  of  Walsingham  prevailed  over  the  solemn  and  stately 
but  somewhat  ponderous  proceedings  of  Bui^hley,  both 
Ghent  and  Antwerp  might  have  been  saved,  the  trifling  and 
treacherous  diplomacy  of  Catharine  de'  Medici  neutralized, 
and  an  altogether  more  fortunate  aspect  given  at  once  to 
the  state  of  Protestant  affairs. 

"  If  you  mean  to  do  anything,"  said  he,  "  it  is  more  than 
time  now.  If  you  wiU  send  some  man  of  credit  about  it,  will 
it  please  your  honour,  I  will  go  with  him,  because  I  know  the 
humour  of  tho  people,  and  am  acc[uainted  with  a  number  of 
the  best.  I  shall  be  able  to  show  him  a  number  of  their 
deahngs,  as  well  with  the  French  as  in  other  affairs,  and 
perhaps  will  find  means  to  send  messengers  to  Ghent,  and 
to  other  places,  better  than  the  States ;  for  the  message  of 
one  soldier  is  better  than  twenty  boors."  ^ 

It  was  ultimately  decided — as  will  soon  be  related — to  send 
a  man  of  credit  to  the  Provinces.  Meantime,  the  policy  of 
England  continued  to  be  expectant  and  dilatory,  and  Advo- 
cate Buys,  after  having  in  vain  attempted  to -conquer  the 
French  influence,  and  bring  about  the  annexation  of  the 
Provinces  to  England,  threw  down  his  office  in  disgust,  and 
retired  for  a  time  from  the  contest.     He  even  contemplated 


'  Roger  "Williflms  to  Sir  P. 
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for  a  moment  taking  service  in  Denmark,  but  renounced  the 
notion  of  abandoning  liis  country,  and  he  will  accordingly 
be  found,  at  a  later  period,  conspicuous  in  public  affairs,' 

The  deliberations  in  the  English  councils  were  grave  and 
anxious,  for  it  became  daily  more  obvious  that  tho  Nether- 
land  ijuestion  was  the  hinge  upon  which  the  whole  fate  of 
Ohriatendom  was  slowly  turning.  To  allow  the  provinces  to 
fall  hack  again  into  the  grasp  of  Philip,  was  to  offer  England 
herself  as  a  last  sacrifice  to  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  This 
was  felt  by  all  the  statesmen  in  the  land  ;  but  some  of  them, 
more  than  the  rest,  had  a  vivid  perception  of  the  danger,  and 
of  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  it  at  once. 

To  the  prophetic  eye  of  Walsingham,  the  mists  of  the 
future  at  times  were  lifted ;  and  tho  countless  sails  of  the 
invincible  Armada,  wafting  defiance  and  destruction  to 
England,  became  dimly  visible.  He  felt  that  the  great 
Netherland  bulwark  of  Protestantism  and  liberty  was  to  be 
defended  at  all  hazards,  and  that  the  death-grapple  could 
not  long  be  deferred. 

Burghley,  deeply  pondering,  but  less  determined,  was  still 
disposed  to  look  on  and  to  temporizo. 

The  Queen,  far-seeing  and  anxious,  but  somewhat  hesi- 
tating, still  clung  to  tho  idea  of  a  joint  protectorate.  She 
knew  that  the  reestablishment  of  Spanish  authority  in  the 
Low  Countries  would  bo  fatal  to  England,  but  she  was  not  yet 
prepared  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet  to  Phifip,  She  felt 
that  the  proposed  annexation  of  the  Provinces  to  France 
would  bo  almost  as  formidable ;  yet  she  could  not  resolve, 
frankly  and  fearlessly,  to  assume  the  burthen  of  their  pro- 
tection. Under  the  inspiration  of  Burgblcy,  she  was  there- 
fore willing  to  encourage  the  Netherlanders  underhand ; 
preventing  them  at  every  hazard  from  slackening  in  their 
determined  hoatifity  to  Spain ;  discountenancing,  without 
absolutely  forbiddii^,  their  proposed  absorption  by  France ; 
intimating,  without  promising,  an  ultimate  and  effectual 
assistance     from    herself.      Meantime,    with    something    of 
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feline  and  feminine  duplicity,  by  which  the  sex  of  the 
great  sovereign  would  so  often  manifest  itself  in  the  most 
momentous  affairs,  she  would  watch  and  wait,  teasing  the 
Provinces,  dallying  with  the  danger,  not  quite  prepared  as 
yet  to  ahandon  the  prize  to  Henry  or  Philip,  or  to  seize  it 
herself. 

The  situation  was  rapidly  tending  to  hecome  an  impossible 
one. 

Late  in  October  a  grave  conference  was  held  in  the  English 
council,  "  upon  the  question  whether  her  Majesty  should 
presently  reheve  the  States  of  the  Low  Countries." 

It  was  shown,  upon  one  side,  that  the  "  perils  to  the  Queen 
and  to  the  realm  were  great,  if  the  King  of  Spain  should 
recover  Holland  and  Zeeland,  as  lie  had  the  other  countries, 
for  lack  of  succour  in  seasonable  time,  either  by  the  French 
King  or  the  Queen's  Majesty." 

On  the  other  side,  the  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
effectual  assistance  by  England,  were  "  fully  remembered." 

"  But  in  the  end,  and  upon  comparison  made,"  said  Lord 
Bni^hley,  summing  up,  "  betwixt  the  perils  on  the  one  part, 
and  the  difficulties  on  the  other,"  it  was  concluded  that  the 
Queen  would  be  obliged  to  succumb  to  the  power  of  Spain, 
and  the  liberties  of  England  be  hopelessly  lost,  if  Philip  were 
then  allowed  to  cany  out  his  designs,  and  if  the  Provinces 
should  be  left  without  succour  at  his  mercy.^ 

A  "  wise  person  "  was  accordingly  to  be  sent  into  Holland  ; 
first,  to  ascertain  whether  the  Provinces  had  come  to  an  actual 


1  The  report  of  the  oonfereoce  is 
ia  tha  State  Paper  Office,  written  in 
BurgMej'a  own  hand.  A.  brief  extract 
will  pve  a  characteristic  Bpecimen  of 
tho  Lord  Treaaurer'a  style: — "But  ia 
the  end,  and  upon  compaiison  mado 
betwbtt  the  perils  on  the  one  part  and 
the  difficulties  of  the  other,  it  was  con- 
cluded to  advise  her  Majesty  rather  to 
seek  the  avoiding  and  directing  of  the 
great  perils,  than,  in  respect  of  any 
difficullieSi  to  Buffer  the  King  of  SpMi 
to  grow  to  the  full   height  of  his  de- 


signs and  conquests,  whereby  the  perils 
were  to  follow  so  evident  as  if  pre- 
sently he  were  not  by  succouring  of 
the  Hollanders  and  their  party  im- 
peached, the  Queen's  M^esty  ehonlil 
not  hereafter  be  any  wise  ahle  ta 
withstand  tho  same.  And  therefbre 
it  was  thought  good  that  her  Majesty 
should  send  presently  some  wise  per- 
son into  HoDand,"  &c.  (Hollaud  Corre- 
spondence, S.  P.  Offce,  Oct.  10,   1584, 
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with  the  Kuig  of  France,  and,  if  such  should 
prove  to  bo  the  case,  to  enquire  whether  that  sovereign  had 
pledged  himself  to  declare  war  upon  Philip.  In  this  event, 
the  wise  person  was  to  express  her  Majesty's  satisfaction  that 
the  Provinces  were  thus  to  be  "  relieved  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  King  of  Spain." 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  should  appear  that  no  such  con- 
clusive arrangements  had  been  made,  and  that  the  Provinces 
were  hbely  to  fall  again  victims  to  the  "  Spanish  tyranny," 
her  Majesty  would  then  "  strain  herself  as  far  as,  with  pre- 
servation of  her  own  estate,  she  might,  to  succour  them  at  this 
time."^ 

The  agent  was  then  to  ascertain  "what  conditions  the 
Provinces  wouH  require"  upon  the  matter  of  succour,  and, 
if  the  terms  seemed  reasonable,  he  would  assure  them  that 
"they  should  not  he  left  to  the  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards." 

And  further,  the  wise  person,  "being  pressed  to  answer, 
might  hy  conference  of  specchca  and  persuasions  provoke 
them  to  offer  to  the  Queen  the  ports  of  Flushing  and  Middel- 
hurg  and  the  Brill,  wherein  she  meant  not  to  claim  any 
property,  but  to  hold  them  as  gages  for  her  expenses,  and  for 
performances  of  their  covenants." 

He  was  also  to  make  minute  inquiries  as  to  the  pecuniary 
resources  of  the  Provinces,  the  monthly  sums  which  they 
would  be  able  to  contribute,  the  number  of  troops  and  of 
ships  of  war  that  they  would  pledge  themselves  to  maintain. 
These  investigations  were  very  important,  because  the  Queen, 
although  very  weU  disposed  to  succour  them,  "so  neverthe- 
less she  was  to  consider  how  her  power  might  be  extended, 
without  ruin  or  manifest  peril  to  her  own  estate," 

It  was  also  resolved,  in  the  same  conference,  that  a  pre- 
liminary step  of  great  urgency  was  to  "  procure  a  good  peace 
with  the  King  of  Scots."  Whatever  the  expense  of  bringing 
about  such  a  pacification  might  be,  ii;  was  certain  that  a 
"  great  deal  more  would  be  expended  in  defending  the  realm 


"  Hollaed  Correpondence.     S.  P.  Office,  Oct.  10,  1534,  MS. 
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;  Scotland,"  ■while  England  was  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  Spain.  Otlierwlse,  it  was  argued  that  her  Majesty 
would  bo  "  so  impeached  by  Scotland  in  favour  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  that  her  action  against  that  King  would  bo  greatly 
weakened." 

Other  measures  necessary  to  be  taken  in  view  of  the 
Spanish  war  were  also  discussed.  The  ex-elector  of  Cologne, 
"a  man  of  great  account  in  G-ermany,"  was  to  be  assisted 
with  money  to  make  head  against  his  rival  supported  by  the 
troops  of  Philip. 

Duke  Casimir  of  the  Palatinate  was  to  he  solicited  to  make 
a  diversion  in  G-elderland. 

The  King  of  France  was  to  be  reminded  of  his  treaty 
with  England  for  mutual  assistance  in  case  of  the  invasion 
by  a  foreign  power  of  either  realm,  and  to  he  informed  "  not 
only  of  the  intentions  of  the  Spaniards  to  invade  England, 
upon  their  conquest  of  the  Netherlands,  but  of  their  actual 
invasion  of  Ireland." 

It  was  "  to  bo  devised  how  the  King  of  Navarre  and  Don 
Antonio  of  Portugal,  for  their  respective  titles,  might  he 
induced  to  offend  and  occupy  the  King  of  Spain,  whereby  to 
diminish  his  forces  bent  upon  the  Low  Countries." 

It  was  also  decided  that  Parliament  should  he  immediately 
summoned,  in  which,  besides  the  rec[uest  of  a  subsidy,  many 
other  necessary  provisions  should  be  made  for  her  Majesty's 
safety. 

"  The  conclusions  of  the  whole,"  said  Lord  Bnrghley,  with 
much  earnestness,  "  was  this.  Although  her  Majesty  should 
hereby  enter  into  a  war  presently,  yet  were  she  better  to  do 
it  now,  while  sho  may  make  the  samo  out  of  her  realm, 
having  the  help  of  tho  people  of  Holland,  and  before  the 
King  of  Spain  shall  have  consununated  bis  conquests  in 
those  countries,  whereby  he  shall  be  so  provoked  with  pride, 
solicited  hy  the  Pope,  and  tempted  by  the  Queen's  own 
Buhjects,  and  shall  be  so  strong  hy  sea,  and  so  free  from  all 
other  actions  and  quarrels, — yea,  shall  he  so  formidable  to  all 
the  rest  of  Christendom,  as  that  her  Majesty  shall  no  wise  he 
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atle,  with  Iter  own  power,  nor  with  aid  of  any  other,  neither 
by  sea  nor  land,  to  withstand  has  attempts,  hut  shall  be 
forced  to  give  place  to  his  insatiable  malice,  which  is  most 
terrible  to  he  thought  of,  but  miserable  to  Buffer."' 

Thus  did  the  Lord  Treasurer  wisely,  elocLuently,  and  weU, 
describe  the  danger  by  which  England  was  environed. 
Through  the  shield  of  Holland  the  spear  was  aimed  full  at 
the  heart  of  England.  But  was  it  a  moment  to  linger  ? 
Wag  that  buckler  tff  be  suffered  to  fall  to  the  ground,  or  to 
be  raised  only  upon  the  arm  of  a  doubtful  and  treacherous 
friend  ?  Was  it  an  hour  when  the  protection  of  Protestantism 
and  of  European  liberty  against  Spain  was  to  he  entrusted 
to  the  hand  of  a  feeble  and  priest-ridden  Valois  ?  Was  it 
wise  to  indulge  any  longer  in  doubtings  and  dreamings,  and 
in  yet  a  little  more  folding  of  the  arms  to  sleep,  while  that 
insatiable  mahce,  so  terrible  to  be  thotight  of,  so  miserable  to 
feel,  was  growing  hourly  more  formidable,  and  approaching 
nearer  and  nearer  ? 

Early  in  December,  WilHam  Pavison,  gentleman-in-ordi- 
nary of  her  Majesty's  household,  arrived  at  the  Hague ;  a 
man  painstaking,  earnest,  and  zealous,  but  who  was  fated,  on 
more  than  one  great  occasion,  to  be  made  a  scape-goat  for 
the  delinciuencics  of  greater  personages  than  himself 

He  had  audience  of  the  States  General  on  the  8th  Decem- 
ber. He  then  informed  that  body  that  the  Queen  had  heard, 
with  sorrowful  heart,  of  the  great  misfortunes  which  the 
United  Provinces  had  sustained  since  the  death  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  ;  the  many  cities  which  they  had  lost,  and  the 
disastrous  aspect  of  the  common  cause.  Moved  by  the  affec- 
tion which  she  had  always  home  the  country,  and  anxious  for 
its  preservation,  she  had  ordered  her  ambassador  Stafford  to 
recLuest  the  King  of  France  to  undertake,  jointly  with  her- 
self, the  defence  of  the  provinces  against  the  King  of  Spain. 
Not  till  very  lately,  however,  had  that  envoy  succeeded  in 
obtaining  an  audience,  and  he  had  then  received  "a  very  cold 
answer."  It  being  obvious  to  her  Majesty,  therefore,  that 
'  MS.  Ilejiort  of  Burgbley,  before  cited. 
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the  French  government  intended  to  protract  these  matters 
indefinitely,  Davison  informed  the  States  that  slie  had  com- 
misaioned  him  to  offer  them  "all  possible  assistance,  to 
enquire  into  the  state  of  the  country,  and  to  investigate  the 
proper  means  of  making  that  assistance  most  uaefuL"  He 
accordii^ly  requested  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
confer  with  him  upon  the  suhject ;  and  declared  that  the 
Queen  did  not  desire  to  malte  herself  mistress  of  the  Pro- 
vinces, hut  only  to  be  informed  how  she  best  eould  aid  their 

A  committee  was  accordingly  appointed,  and  a  long  series 
of  somewhat  concealed  negotiations  was  commenced.  As  the 
deputies  were  upon  the  eve  of  their  departure  for  France,  to 
offer  the  sovereignty  of  the  Provinces  to  Henry,  these  pro- 
ceedings were  necessarily  confused,  dilatory,  and  at  times 
contradictory. 

After  the  arrival  of  tho  deputies  in  France,  the  cunctative 
policy  inspired  by  the  Lord  Treasurer  was  continued  by  Eng- 
land. The  delusion  of  a  joint  protectorate  was  still  clung  to 
by  the  Queen,  although  the  conduct  of  France  was  becoming 
very  ambiguous,  and  suspicion  growii^  darker  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate and  secret  purport  of  the  negotiations  in  progress.^ 

The  anxiety  and  jealousy  of  Elizabeth  were  becoming 
keener  than  ever.  If  the  offers  to  the  King  were  unlimited, 
he  would  accept  them,  and  would  thus  become  as  dangerous 
as  Philip.  If  they  were  unsatisfactory,  he  would  turn  his 
hack  upon  the  Provinces,  and  leave  them  a  prey  to  Philip.^ 
StiU  she  would  not  yet  renounce  the  hope  of  bringing 
the  French  King  over  to  an  ingenuous  course  of  action.  It 
was  thought,  too,  that  something  might  be  done  with  the 
great  malcontent  nobles  of  Flanders,  whose  defection  from  the 
national  cause  had  been  so  disastrous,  but  who  had  been  much 
influenced  in  their  course,  it  was  thought,  by  their  jealousy  of 
William  the  Silent. 
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Now  that  the  Prince  waa  dead,  it  was  thought  probable 
that  the  Arschots,  and  Havres,  Chimays,  and  Lalaings,  might 
arouse  themselves  to  more  patriotic  views  than  they  had 
manifested  when  they  espoused  the  cause  of  Spain. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  excite  their  jealousy  of  French 
influence,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  inspire  throughout  the 
popular  mind  the  fear  of  another  tyranny  almost  as  absolute 
as  that  of  Spain.  "And  if  it  be  objected,"  said  Buxghley, 
"that  except  they  shall  admit  the  French  King  to  the  absolute 
dominion,  he  will  not  aid  them,  and  they,  for  lack  of  succour, 
be  forced  to  yield  to  the  Spaniard,  it  may  be  answered  that 
rather  than  they  should  be  wholly  subjected  to  the  French, 
or,  overcome  by  the  Spaniard,  her  Majesty  would  yield  unto 
them  as  much  as,  with  preservation  of  her  estate,  and  defence 
of  her  own  country,  might  bo  demanded.'" 

The  real  object  kept  in  view  by  the  Queen's  government 
was,  in  short,  to  obtain  for  the  Provinces  and  for  the  general 
cause  of  liberty  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  assistance 
from  Henry,  and  to  allow  him  to  acquire  in  return  the  least 
possible  amount  of  power.  The  end  proposed  was  a  reason- 
able one,  but  the  means  employed  savoured  too  much  of 
intrigue, 

"  It  may  be  easily  made  probable  to  the  States,"  said  the 
Lord  Treasurer,  "  that  the  government  of  the  French  is  likely 
to  prove  as  cumbersome  and  perilous  as  that  of  the  Spaniards; 
and  likewise  it  may  probably  be  doubted  how  the  French 
will  keep  touch  and  covenants  with  them,  when  any  oppor- 
tunity shall  be  offered  to  break  them ;  so  that  her  Majesty 
thinketh  no  good  can  be  looked  for  to  tbose  countries  by 
yielding  this  large  authority  to  tlie  French.  If  they  shall 
continue  their  title  by  this  grant  to  be  absolute  lords,  there 
is  no  end,  for  a  long  time,  to  be  expected  of  this  war  ;  and, 
contrariwise,  if  they  break  off,  there  ia  an  end  of  any  good 
composition  with  the  King  of  Spain"' 

Shivering  and  shrinking,  but  still  wading  in  deeper  and 
deeper,  inch  by  inch,  the  cautious  minister  was  fast  finding 
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himself  too  fer  advanced  to  retreat.  He  was  rarely  decided, 
however,  and  never  lucid  ;  and  least  of  al!  in  emergencies, 
■when  decision  and  lucidity  would  have  heen  more  valuahle 
than  any  other  q^ualities. 

Deeply  douhting,  painfully  halancing,  he  at  times  drove 
the  unfortunate  Davison  almost  distraught.  Puzzled  himself 
and  still  more  puzzhng  to  others,  he  rarely  permitted  the 
Nefcherlanders,  or  even  his  own  agents,  to  perceive  his  drift. 
It  was  fair  enough,  perhaps,  to  circumvent  the  French 
government  by  its  own  arts,  but  the  Netherlanders  meanwhile 
were  in  danger  of  sinking  into  despair. 

"  Thus,"  wrote  the  Lord  Treasurer  to  the  envoy,  ''I  have 
discoursed  to  you  of  these  uncertainties  and  difficulties, 
things  not  imknown  to  yourself,  but  now  being  imparted  to 
you  by  her  Majesty's  commandment,  you  are,  by  your  wis- 
dom, to  consider  with  whom  to  deal  for  the  stay  of  this 
French  course,  and  yet,  so  to  use  it  (as  near  as  you  may)  that 
they  of  the  French  faction  there  be  not  able  to  charge  you 
therewith,  by  advertising  into  France.  For  it  hath  already 
appeared,  by  some  speeches  past  between  our  ambassador 
there  and  Des  rnmeaus,  that  you  are  had  in  somejealomy 
as  a  hinderer  of  this  French  course,  and  at  work  for  her 
Majesty  to  have  some  entrance  and  partage  in  that  country. 
Nevertheless  our  ambassador,  by  his  answer,  hath  satisfied 
them  to  think  the  contrary." ' 

They  must  have  been  easily  satisfied,  if  they  knew  as  much 
of  the  dealings  of  her  Majesty's  government  as  the  reader 
already  knows.  To  inspire  doubt  of  the  French,  to  insinuate 
the  probability  of  their  not  "  keeping  touch  and  covenant," 
to  represent  their  rule  as  "cumbersome  and  perilous,"  was 
wholesome  conduct  enough  towards  the  Netherlanders — and 
still  more  so,  had  it  been  accompanied  with  frank  offers 
of  assistance — but  it  was  certainly  somewhat  to  "  hinder  the 
courses  of  the  French." 

But  in  truth  all  parties  were  engaged  for  a  season  in  a 
round   game   of  deception,   in   which  nobody   was   deceived. 
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Walsingham  "was  impatient,  almost  indignant  at  this  puerility. 
"  Your  doings,  no  doubt  of  it,"  he  wrote  to  Davison,  "  are 
observed  hy  the  French  faction,  and  therefore  you  cannot  pro- 
ceed 80  closely  but  it  will  be  espied.  Howsoever  it  be,  seeing 
direction  groweth  from  hence,  toe  cannot  but  blame  ourselves, 
if  the  effects  thereof  do  not  faU.  out  to  our  liking." ' 

That  sagacious  statflsman  was  too  'well  informed,  and  too 
much  accustomed  to  penetrate  the  designs  of  his  antagonists, 
to  expect  anything  from  the  present  intrigues. 

To  loiter  thus,  when  mortal  Wows  should  be  struck,  was  to 
give  the  Spanish  government  exactly  that  of  which  it  was 
always  most  gluttonous — time ;  and  the  Netherlanders  had 
none  of  it  to  spare.  "  "With  time  and  myself,  there  are  two 
of  us,"  was  Phihp  II. 's  favourite  observation  ;  and  the  Prince 
of  Parma  was  at  this  moment  sorely  perplexed  by  the  parsi- 
mony and  the  hesitations  of  his  own  government,  by  which 
his  large,  swift  and  most  creative  genius  was  so  often  ham- 
pered. 

Thus  the  Spanish  soldiers,  deep  in  the  trenches,  went  with 
bare  legs  and  empty  stomachs  in  January ;  and  the  Dutch- 
men, among  their  broken  dykes,  were  up  to  their  ears  in 
mud  and  water  ;  and  German  mercenaries,  in  the  obedient 
Provinces,  were  burning  the  peasants'  houses  in  order  to  sell 
the  iron  to  buy  food  withal ; '  while  grave-visaged  statesmen, 
in  comfortable  cabinets,  wagged  their  long  white  beards  at 
each  other  from  a  distance,  and  exchanged  grimaces  and 
protocols  which  nobody  heeded. 

Walsingham  was  weary  of  this  solemn  trifling.  "I  con- 
clude," said  ho  to  Davison,  "that  her  Majesty — with  reverence 
be  it  spoken — is  ill  advised,  to  direct  you  in  a  course  that  is 
like  to  work  so  great  peril.  I  know  you  will  do  your  best 
endeavour  to  keep  all  things  upright,  and  yet  it  is  hard — the 
disease  being  now  come  to  this  state,  or,  as  the  physicians 
term  it,  crisis — to  carry  yourself  in  such  sort,  but  that  it  will, 
I  fear,  breed  a  dangerous  alteration  in  the  cause."' 

'  ■Walsingham  to  Davison,  14  Jaa.    I    1584.  (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 
1585.  (S.  P.  Office  MS.)  '  Walsingham  to  DaTison.   (MS.  be- 

»  Richards  to  Walsingham,  Sept.  0,   1   fore  cited.) 
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He  denounced  with  impatience,  almost  with  indignation, 
the  insincerity  and  injustice  of  these  intolerable  hesita- 
tions. "Sorry  am  I,"  said  ho,  "to  see  the  course  that  ia 
taken  in  this  weighty  cau6e,/or  we  will  neither  help  those  poor 
countries  ourselves,  nor  yet  suffer  others  to  do  it.  I  am  not 
ignorant  that  in  time  to  come  the  annexing  of  these  countries 
to  the  crown  of  I'rance  may  prove  prejudicial  to  England, 
but  if  France  refuse  to  deal  with  them,  and  the  rather  for  that 
we  shall  minister  some  cause  of  impediment  hy  a  hind  of  dealing 
underhand,  then  shall  thoy  be  forced  to  return  into  the  hands 
of  Spain,  which  ia  hke  to  breed  such  a  present  peril  towards 
her  Majesty's  self,  as  never  a  wise  man  that  seeth  it,  and  loveth 
her,  hutlamenteth  it  from  the  hottom  of  his  heart."  ^ 

Walsingham  had  made  up  his  mind  that  it  was  England, 
not  I'rance,  that  should  take  up  the  cause  of  the  Provinces, 
and  defend  them  at  every  hazard.  He  had  been  overruled, 
and  the  Queen's  government  had  decided  to  watch  the  course 
of  the  French  negotiation,  doing  what  it  could,  underhand,  to 
prevent  that  negotiation  from  being  successful.  The  Secre- 
tary did  not  approve  of  this  disingenuous  course.  At  the 
same  time  he  had  no  faith  in  the  good  intentions  of  the 
French  court. 

"  I  could  wish,"  said  he,  "  that  the  French  King  were 
carried  with  that  honourable  mind  into  the  defence  of  these 
countries  that  her  Majesty  is,  but  France  has  not  been  used 
to  do  things  for  God's  sake  ;  neither  do  they  mean  to  use  our 
advice  or  assistance  in  making  of  the  bargain.  For  they  still 
hold  a  jeaiouB  conceit  that  when  Spain  and  they  arc  together 
hy  the  care,  wo  will  seek  underhand  to  work  our  own  peace." ' 
Walsingham,  therefore,  earnestly  deprecated  the  attitude 
provisionally  maintained  by  England. 

Meantime,  early  in  January,  the  deputation  from  the  Pro- 

3  jao.    vinccs  had  arrived  in  France.     The  progress  of  their 

1585.     jiegotiation  will  soon  be  related,  but,  before  its  result 

was  known,  a  general  dissatisfaction  had  already  manifested 

itself  in  the  Netherlands.     The  factitious  enthusiasm  which 

)  DavisOD,  MS.  before  <alod.  "  Ibid. 
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had  teen  created  in  favour  of  France,  aa  weE  as  the  pre- 
judice against  England,  began  to  die  out.  It  became  probable 
in  the  opinion  of  those  most  accustomed  to  read  the  signs  of 
the  times,  that  the  French  court  was  acting  in  connivance  with 
Philip,  and  that  the  negotiation  was  only  intended  to  amuse 
the  Netherlanders,  to  circumvent  the  English,  and  to  gain 
time  both  for  France  and  Spain.  It  was  not  beheved  that 
the  character  of  Henry  or  the  policy  of  his  mother  was  likely 
to  be  the  source  of  any  substantial  aid  to  the  cause  of  civil 
liberty  or  Protestant  principles. 

"They  look  for  no  better  fruit  from  the  commission  to 
France,"  wrote  Davison,  who  surveyed  the  general  state  of 
affairs  with  much  keenness  and  breadth  of  vision,  "  than  a 
dallying  entertainment  of  the  time, — neither  leaving  them 
utterly  hopeless,  nor  at  full  Hberty  to  seek  for  relief  elsewhere, 
especially  in  England, — or  else  some  pleasing  motion  of 
peace,  wherein  the  French  King  will  offer  his  mediation  with 
Spain.  Meantime  the  people,  wearied  with  the  troubles, 
charges,  and  hazard  of  the  war,  shall  be  rocked  asleep,  the 
provision  for  their  defence  neglected,  some  Provinces  nearest 
the  danger  seduced,  the  rest  by  their  defection  astonished, 
and  the  enemy  by  their  decay  and  confusions,  strengthened. 
This  is  the  scope  whereto  the  doings  of  the  French  King, 
not  without  intelligence  with  the  Spanish  sovereign,  doth 
aim,  whatever  is  pretended."  ^ 

There  was  a  wide  conviction  that  the  French  King  was 
deaUng  falsely  with  the  Provinces.  It  seemed  certain  that 
he  must  be  inspired  by  intense  jealousy  of  England,  and 
that  he  was  unlikely,  for  the  sake  of  those  whose  "religion, 
popular  liberty,  and  rebclUon  against  their  sovereign,"  he 
could  not  but  disapprove,  to  allow  Queen  Elizabeth  to  steal  a 
march  upon  him,  and  "  make  her  own  market  with  Spain  to 
his  cost  and  disadvantage."^ 

In  short,  it  was  suspected — whether  justly  or  not  will  be 

presently  shown — that  Henry  III.  "  was  seeking  to  blear  the 

eyes   of  the   world,   as  his  brother   Charles   did  before   the 

■  Davison  to  ■WalMgliani,  12  Fob.  1585.  (3.  P.  Office  MS.)  '  Ibid. 
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Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,"^  As  tlie  letters  received  from 
the  Duteh  envoys  in  France  became  less  and  lees  encouraging', 
and  as  the  Queen  was  informed  by  ber  ambassador  in  Paris 
of  the  tergiversations  in  Paris,  she  became  the  more  anxious 
lest  the  States  should  be  driven  to  despair.  She  therefore 
wrote  to  Davison,  instructing  him  "to  nourish  in  them 
underhand  some  hope — as  a  thing  proceeding  from  himself — 
that  though  Prance  should  reject  them,  yet  she  would  not 
abandon  them."  ° 

He  was  directed  to  find  out,  by  circuitous  means,  what 
towns  they  would  offer  to  her  as  security  for  any  advances 
she  might  be  induced  to  make,  and  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  monthly  contributions  towards  the  support  of  the  war  that 
they  were  still  capable  of  furnishing.  She  was  beginning  to 
loot  ■with  dismay  at  the  expatriation  of  wealthy  merchants 
and  manufacturers  going  so  rapidly  forward,  now  that  Ghent 
had  fallen  and  Brussels  and  Antwerp  were  in  suet  imminent 
peril.  She  feared  that,  while  so  much  valuable  time  had 
been  thrown  away,  the  Provinces  had  become  too  much  im- 
poverished to  do  their  own  part  in  their  own  defence;  and 
she  was  seriously  alarmed  at  rumours  which  had  become 
prevalent  of  a  popular  disposition  towards  treating  for  a  peace 
at  any  price  with  Spain.  It  soon  became  evident  that  these 
rumours  were  utterly  without  foundation,  but  the  other 
reasons  for  Elizabeth's  anxiety  were  sufficiently  valid. 

On  the  whole,  the  feeling  in  favour  of  England  was  rapidly 
gaining  ground.  In  Holland  especially  there  was  general 
indignation  against  the  Prench  party.  The  letters  of  the 
deputies  occasioned  "  murmur  and  mislike  "  of  most  persons, 
who  noted  them  to  contain  more  ample  report  of  ceremonies 
and  comphments  than  soHd  at^ment  of  comfort."^ 

Sir  Edward   Stafford,  who  looked  with  great  penetration 

into  the  heart  of  the  mysterious  proceedings  at  Paris,  assured 

his  government  that  no  better  result  was  to  be  looked  for, 

"after  long  dalliance  and  entertainment,  than  either  a  fiat 

'  DaTJson  to  "Wakiaghain,  uii,  sup.       1       '  Daviarn  to  Lord  Bm^hley  and  Sir 
s  Quoen  to  "DaTisoc,  IS  Feb.  1585.       F.  "ffaJsmgbam,  28   Feb.  15S3.     (3.  P. 
(S.  P.  OEce  MS.)  I   Office  MS.) 
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refusal  or  such  a  masked  embracing  of  -their  cause,  as  ■would 
rather  tend  to  the  increasing  of  their  miseries  and  confusion 
than  relief  for  their  declining  estate."  -While  "reposing  upon 
a  broken  reed,"  they  were,  he  thought,  "  neglecting  other 
means  more  expedient  for  their  necessities."-' 

This  was  already  tho  universal  opinion  m  Holland.  Men 
now  remembered,  with  bitterness,  the  treachery  of  the  Bake 
of  Anjou,  which  they  had  been  striving  so  hard  to  forget,  but 
which  less  than  two  years  ago  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the 
cause'  of  Uherty  in  the  Provinces.  A  committee  of  the  States 
had  an  interview  with  tho  Queen's  envoy  at  the  Hague; 
implored  her  Majesty  through  him  not  to  abandon  their  cause; 
expressed  unlimited  regret  for  the  course  which  had  been 
pursued,  and  avowed  a  determination  "  to  pluck  their  heads 
out  of  the  collar,"  so  soon  as  the  opportunity  should  offer.' 

They  stated,  moreover,  that  they  had  been  directed  by  the 
assembly  to  lay  before  him  the  instructions  for  tho  envoys  to 
France,  and  the  articles  proposed  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
King.  The  envoy  knew  his  business  better  than  not  to  have 
secretly  provided  hinaself  with  copies  of  these  documents, 
which  he  had  already  laid  before  his  own  government. 

Ho  aifected,  however,  to  feel  hurt  that  he  had  been  thus 
kept  in  ignorance  of  papers  which  he  really  knew  by  heart. 
"After  some  pretended  cLuarrel,"  said  he,  "for  their  not 
aec[uainting  me  therewith  sooner,  I  did  accept  them,  as  if  I 
had  before  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  them."' 

This  then  was  the  aspect  of  affahs  in  tho  provinces  during 
the  absence  of  the  deputies  in  France.    It  is  now  n 
to  shift  the  scene  to  that  country. 


1  DaTison  to  BurgMey  and  Walangham  ubi  si 


3  Ibid. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


Reoeption  of  the  Dutdi  Envoys  at  tlie  Louvra — Ignomisioua  Result  oC  tie 
ErabSiKy  —  Secret  lofluenaes  at  work  —  Bargaining  between  the  French, 
and  Spanish  Courts  —  Claims  of  Catharine  de'  Medici  upon  Portugfd  — 
Letters  of  Heniy  and  Catharine  —  Secret  Propoaal  by  France  to  invade 
England  —  States'  Mission  to  Honry  of  Navarre  —  Subadiea  of  Phihp  to 
Guise  —  Treaty  of  Joiaville  —  Philip's  Share  in  the  League  denied  by 
parma — Philip  hi  reality  its  Cliicf — Manifesto  of  the  League  —  Attitude 
of  Heniy  III.  and  of  Kavarre  —  The  League  demands  a  Eoyal  Decree  — 
Designs  of  France  and  Spain  against  England  — Seoret  Literview  of  Mcn- 
doEa  and  THIeroy  —  Complaints  of  Eng^sh  Persecution  —  Edict  of  Kemours 
— Excommunication  of  Navarre  and  his  Ecply. 

The  King,  notwithstanding  his  apparent  reluctance,  had,  in 
Sir  Edward  Stafford's  language,  "nibbled  at  the  bait."  He 
had,  however,  not  been  secured  at  the  first  attempt,  and  now 
a  second  effort  was  to  be  made,  under  what  were  supposed  to 
be  meet  favourable  circumstancea.  In  accordance  with  his 
own  instructions,  his  envoy,  Des  Pruueaus,  had  been  busily 
employed  in  the  States,  arranging  the  terms  of  a  treaty  which 
should  be  entirely  satisfactory.  It  had  been  laid  down  as  an 
indispensable  condition  that  HoUandand  Zeeland  should  unite 
in  the  offer  of  sovereignty,  and,  after  the  expenditure  of  much 
eloquence,  diplomacy,  and  raoney,  Holland  and  Zeeland  had 
given  their  consent.  The  court .  had  been  for  some  time 
anxious  and  impatient  for  the  arrival  of  the  deputies.  Early 
in  December,  Des  Pruueaus  wrote  from  Paris  to  Count  Mau- 
rice, urging  with  some  asperity,  the  necessity  of  immediate 
action. 

"  When  I  left  you,"  he  said,  "  I  thought  that  performance 
would  follow  promises.  I  have  been  a  little  ashamed,  as  the 
time  passed  hy,  to  hear  nothing  of  the  deputies,  nor  of  any 
excuse  on  the  subject.  It  would  seem  as  though  Go^  had 
bandaged  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  so  much  cause  to  know 
their  own  adversity." ' 

'  Groen  v.  Prinateror,  'Archives,'  &c,  i.  T. 
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To  the  States  hia  language  was  still  more  insolent.  "Ex- 
cuse me,  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  if  I  tell  you  that  I  blush  at 
hearing  nothing  from  you.  I  shall  have  the  shame  and  you 
the  damage.  I  regret  much  the  capture  of  De  Teligny,  and 
other  losses  ■which  are  occasioned  by  your  delays  and  want  of 
resolution." 

Thus  did  the  French  court,  -which  a  few  months  before  had 
imprisoned,  and  then  almost  ignominiously  dismissed  the 
envoys  who  camo  to  offer  the  sovereignty  of  the  Provinces, 
now  rebuke  the  governments  which  had  ever  since  been 
strenuously  engaged  in  removing  all  obstacles  to  the  entire 
fulfillment  of  the  King's  demands.  The  States  were  just  des- 
patching a  solemn  embassy  to  renew  that  offer,  with  hardly 
any  limitation  as  to  tfirms.' 

The  envoys  arrived  on  January  3rd,  1585,  at  Boulogne, 
after  a  stormy  voyage  from  Brielle,  Yet  it  seems  incredible 
to  relate,  that,  after  all  the  ignominy  heaped  upon  the  last, 
there  was  nothing  but  solemn  trifling  in  reserve  for  tho  pre- 
sent legation ;  although  tho  object  of  both  embassies  was  to 
offer  a  crown.  The  deputies  were,  however,  not  kept  in  pri- 
son, upon  this  occasion,  nor  treated  like  thieves  or  spies. 
They  were  admirably  lodged,  with  plenty  of  cooks  and  lacqueys 
to  minister  to  them ;  they  fered  sumptuously  every  day,  at 
Henry's  expense,  and,  after  they  had  been  six  weeks  in  the 
kingdom,  they  at  last  succeeded  in  obtaining  their  first 
audience. 

On  tho  13th  February  the  King  sent  five  "very  splendid, 
richly-gilded,  court-coach-wa^ons  "  to  bring  the  envoys  to  the 
palace.     At  one  o'clock  they  arrived  at  the  Louvre,  and  were 


'  The  deputioa  were  appointea  from 
each  of  the  United  ProvinceB:  Merode, 
Hinkaert,  Stralen,  aud  Comeliua 
Aersseos  represented  Brabant;  Chan- 
cellor Leoninus,  John  van  Ghent,  and 
Gerarii  Voet  were  appomted  from 
Gelderland ;  Koel  de  Caron  was  de- 
puty &r  Flandei'S,  Arcnd  van  Dorp 
for  Holland,  John  Talcke  for  Zee- 
land,  Rongera  and  Amelis  van  Amstel 
for  Utrecht,  Teitsma  and  Aisma  for 
Friesland,  La   Mouillerie  and   La  Pre 


for  Mechlin.  The  Prince  of  Bapinoy, 
iDTOther  of  the  Marquis  of  Eicheboui^, 
but  a  patriotdo  Hettierlandcr  himael^ 
■   ■     be  of  the 


legation,  and  hi 


d  at  his 


pense.  (Wageoaar,  \ 
rruneauK  aux  Etats  generaux,'  3rd 
Dea  1684,  Hague  Archivea,  MS.; 
'  Brief  van  do  Gadeputeerden  in  Trunk- 
Tjck  aan  de  Statea  Gen.'  19th  Jtei. 
1583,  Hague  Archives,  MS.) 
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ushered  tliroughfour  magnificent  antechamliers  into  the  royal 
cabinet.  The  apartments  through  which  they  passed  swarmed 
■with  the  foremost  noUes,  court-functionaries,  and  ladies  of 
France,  in  blazing  gala  costume,  who  all  greeted  the  envoys 
■with  demonstrations  of  extreme  respect.  The  halls  and  cor- 
ridore  were  hned  with  archers,  halbardiers,  Swiss  guards,  and 
grooms  "besmeared  with  gold,"  and  it  was  thought  that  all 
this  rustle  of  fine  feathers  would  be  somewhat  startUng  to  the 
barbarous  republicans,  fresh  from  the  fens  of  Holland. 

Henry  received  them  in  his  cabinet,  where  he  was  accom- 
panied only  by  the  Duke  of  Joyeuse — his  foremost  and  bravest 
"  minioa  "—by  the  Count  of  Bouscaige,  M.  de  Valette,  and 
the  Count  of  Chateau  Vieux.^ 

The  most  Christian  King  was  neatly  dressed,  in  white  satin 
doublet  and  hose,  and  well-starched  ruff",  with  a  short  cloak  on 
his  shoulders,  a  little  velvet  cap  on  the  side  of  his  head,  his 
long  locks  duly  perfumed  and  curled,  his  sword  at  his  side, 
and  a  little  basket,  full  of  puppies,  suspended  from  bis  neck 
by  a  broad  ribbon.  He  held  himself  stiff  and  motionless, 
although  his  face  smiled  a  good-humoured  welcome  to  the 
ambassadors  ;  and  he  moved  neither  foot,  hand,  nor  head,  as 
they  advanced. 

Chancellor  Leoninus,  the  most  experienced,  eloquent,  and 
tedious  of  men,  now  made  an  interminable  oration,  fertile  iu 
rhetoric  and  barren  in  facts ;  and  the  King  made  a  short  and 
benignant  reply,  according  to  the  hallowed  formula  in  such 
cases  provided.  And  then  there  was  a  presentation  to  the 
Queen,  and  to  the  Queen-Mother,  when  Leoninus  was  more 
prolix  than  before,  and  Catharine  even  more  affectionate  than 
her  son  ;  and  there  were  consultations  with  Chivemy  and  Vil- 
leroy,  and  Erulart  and  Pruneaux,  and  great  banquets  at  the 
royal  expense,  and  bales  of  protocols,  and  drafts  of  articles, 
and  conditions  and  programmes  and  apostilles  by  the  hundred 
weight,  and  at  last  articles  of  annexation  were  presented  by 
the  envoys,  and  Pruneaux  looked  at  and  pronounced  them 
"  too  raw  and  imperative,"  and  the  envoys  took  them  home 
'  MS.  Letter  of  tlio  Envoys,  beiiDra  dted 
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again,  and  dressed  them  and  cooked  tliem  till  there  was  no 
sutatance  left  in  them ;  for  whereas  the  envoys  originally 
offered  the  crown  of  their  country  to  France,  on  condition 
that  no  religion  bnt  the  reformed  religion  should  be  tolerated 
there,  no  appointments  made  bnt  by  the  States,  and  no  security 
offered  for  advances  to  be  made  by  the  Christian  King,  save 
the  hearts  and  oaths  of  his  new  subjects — so  they  now  ended 
by  proposing  the  sovereignty  unconditionally,  almost  abjectly ; 
and,  after  the  expiration  of  nearly  three  months,  even  these 
terms  were  absolutely  refused,  and  the  deputies  were  graciously 
permitted  to  go  home  as  they  came.  The  annexation  and 
sovereignty  were  definitely  declined.  Henry  regretted  and 
sighed,  Catharino  de'  Medici  wept — for  tears  were  ever  at  her 
command — Chancellor  Chiverny  and  Secretary  Brulart  wept 
likewise,  and  Pruneaus  was  overcome  with  emotion  at  the 
parting  interview  of  the  ambassadors  with  the  court,  in  which 
they  were  allowed  a  last  opportunity  for  expressing  what  was 
called  their  gratitude. 

And  then,  on  the  16th  March,  M.  d'Oignon  came  to  them, 
and  presented,  on  the  part  of  the  King,  to  each  of  the  envoys 
a  gold  chain  weighing  twenty-one  ounces  and  two  grains,' 

Des  Pruneaux,  too — Des  Pruneaux  who  had  spent  the  pre- 
vious summer  in  the  Netherlands,  who  had  travelled  from 
province  to  province,  from  city  to  city,  at  the  King's  com- 
mand, offering  boundless  assistance,  if  they  would  unanimously 
offer  their  sovereignty ;  who  bad  vanquished  by  Ids  impor- 
tunity the  resistance  of  the  stern  Hollanders,  the  last  of  all 
the  !Nethcrlanders  to  yield  to  the  royal  blandishments — Des 
Pruneaux,  who  had  "blushed" — Des  Pruneaux  who  had  wept — 
now  thought  proper  to  assume  an  airy  tone,  half  encourage- 
ment, half  condolence. 

"Man  proposes,  gentlemen,"  said  he,^  "but  Grod  disposes. 
"We   are  frequently  called  on  to  observe  that  things  have  a 

■  MS.  Report  of  the  Envoys.  refuses   d'una   femms    doos    foia   quy 

a  "Messieurs,  lea  hommea  propo-  I'emportent  la  troisieme,"  &c,  ('Dea 
Pruneaui  aui  Etats  generaux,'  14tli 
Mnr.  1585,  Brienae,  MS.) 
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great  variety  of  times  and  terms.  Many  a  man  is  refused  by 
a  woman  twice,  who  succeeds  the  tliird  time,"  and  so  on,  with 
which  -wholesome  apothegms  Des  Pruneaux  faded  away  then 
and  for  ever  from  the  page  of  Netherland  history. 

In  a  few  days  afterwards  the  envoys  took  shipping  at 
Dieppe,  and  arrived  early  in  April  at  the  Hague,' 

And  thus  terminated  the  negotiation  of  the  States  with 
France. 

It  had  heen  a  scene  of  elaborate  trifling  on  the  King's  part 
from  beginning  to  end.  Yet  the  few  grains  of  wheat  which 
have  thus  been  extracted  from  the  mountains  of  diplomatic 
chaff  BO  long  mouldering  in  national  storehouses,  contain, 
however  dry  and  tasteless,  still  something  for  human  nourish- 
ment. It  is  something  to  comprehend  the  inefEable  meanness 
of  the  hands  which  then  could  hold  the  destiny  of  mighty 
empires.  Here  had  heen  offered  a  magnificent  prize  to 
France ;  a  great  extent  of  frontier  in  the  quarter  where 
expansion  was  most  desirable,  a  protective  network  of  towns 
and  fortresses  on  the  side  most  vulnerable,  flourishir^  cities 
on  the  sea-coast  where  the  marine  traffic  was  most  lucrative, 
the  sovereignty  of  a  large  population,  tho  most  bustling, 
enterprising,  and  hardy  in  Europe — a  nation  destined  in  a 
few  short  years  to  become  the  first  naval  and  commercial 
power  in  the  world — all  this  was  laid  at  the  feet  of  Henry 
Valois  and  Catharine  de'  Medici,  and  rejected. 

The  envoys,  with  their  predecessors,  had  wasted  eight 
months  of  most  precious  time ;  they  had  heard  and  made 
orations,  they  had  read  and  written  protocols,  they  had  wit- 
nessed banquets,  masquerades,  and  revels  of  stupendous 
frivolity,  in  honour  of  tho  Enghsh  Garter,  brought  solemnly 
to  the  Valois  by  Lord  Derby,  accompanied  by  one  hundred 
gentlemen  "marvellously,  sumptuously,  and  richly  accoutred," 
during  that  dreadful  winter  when  the  inhabitants  of  Brussels, 
Antwerp,  Mechlin — to  save  which  splendid  cities  and  to  annex 
them  to  France,  was  a  main  object  of  the  solemn  embassy 
from  the  Kethcrlands — were  eating  rats,  and  cats,  and  dogs, 

1  MS.  Report^  ■Wagenanr.  tIU.  66. 
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and  the  weeds  from  the  pavements,  and  the  graaa  from  the 
churchyards  ;  and  -were  finding  themselves  more  closely 
pressed  than  ever  hy  the  relentiesa  genius  of  Famese  ;  and  in 
exchange  for  all  these  losses  and  all  this  humiliation,  the 
ambassadors  now  returned  to  their  constituents,  bringing  an 
account  of  Chiveniy's  magnificent  banc[uet8  and  long  orations, 
of  the  smiles  of  Henry  III.,  the  tears  of  Catharine  de'  Medici, 
the  regrets  of  M.  des  Pruneaux,  besides  sixteen  gold  chains, 
each  weighing  twenty-one  ounces  and  two  grains,^ 

It  is  worth  while  to  go  for  a  moment  behind  the  scenes, 
We  have  seen  the  actors,  with  mask  and  cothurn  and  tinsel 
crown,  playing  their  well-conned  parts  upon  the  stage.  Let 
us  hear  them  threaten,  and  whimper,  and  chaffer  among 
themselves. 

So  soon  as  it  was  intimated  that  Henry  III.  was  about  to 
grant  the  Ketherland  envoys  an  audience,  the  wrath  of 
Mendoza  was  Mndled.  That  magniloijuent 
istantly  claimed  an  interview  with  the  King, 
before  whom,  according  to  the  statement  of  his  colle^ues. 


'  Brieren  van  do  Gcdeputoerdon 
uj-C  Paris.  22Qd  Fob.  15S5 ;  Rapport 
van  do  Haudeling  gehoadeu  by  da 
Qeaanten,  fte. ;  Brief  vau  do  Gezan- 
Wn  nyt  Paria,  11  iSaatt,  1585,  (Hague 
Arohivea  Ma.)  Compare  De  Tbou, 
ix.  215,  seq.;  Strada,  IL  292,  seq.; 
Meteren,  aai.  231,  seq.;  Le  Petil,  II. 
liv.  508,  scg. ;  Wagenaar,  Tiii.  68;  Bor, 
II.  xix.  62S,  seq. 

It  13  remaAablo,  that  in  all  the  con- 
ferences betweea  tbe  deputies  and  the 
ministers  of  Iloniy,  aad  in  all  the 
espressions  used  by  the  King  and  his 
mother,  as  recorded  by  the  envoys  in 
their  despatches  and  reports,  no  allu- 
sion was  ever  made  to  the  civil  war 
tiiec  brewing  in  France,  nor  to  tlie 
machinations  of  ttm  Guises, — the  nams 
of  vikic/i  family  was  never  mention^ 
The  Court  excused  itself  as  well  as  it 
could,  for  its  elaborate  trifling  with 
the  Netherlands,  at  so  momentous  an 
epoch,  by  general  reflections  upon  the 
condition  of  France,  and  the  incon- 
venience to  the  government  at  that 
moment,  of  engaging  in  the  enterprize 


which  it  had  itself  solicited.  All  the 
contemporaneous  historians,  wbether 
Protestant  or  Catholic,  French,  Fle- 
mish, or  Spanish,  ^ve  a  reiy  bri^ 
imperfect,  conventional,  and  generally 
mistaten  view  of  these  negotiations. 

Le  Petit,  instead  of  the  meagre 
farewell  address  of  Hie  Emg  (which 
we  have  given  in  the  test  from  the 
report  of  the  envoys  to  Iheir  consti- 
tuents) does  not  scruple  to  invent  a 
very  epigrammalic  little  speech  for 
Henry,  m  which  that  monarch  ia  made 
to  complain  bitterly  of  tbe  "violence 
done  to  him  by  the  King  of  Spain,  the 
Guise  family,  and  the  leaguera,"  to 
regret  that  ho  ia  thereby  prevented 
from  a."isiBling  the  Provinces,  on  the 
ground  that  'his  shirt  is  nearer  t* 
him  than  his  doublet,"  and  to  hope 
that  they  will  sust^n  themselves  until 
he  shall  have  got  his  Mngdom  quiet, 
after  which  the  States  may  depend 
upon  bis  assistance.  It  is  EuperHuoua 
to  say  that  this  and  similar  harangues 
recorded  by  various  historians  ore 
purely  imaginary. 
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doing  their  bi^t  to  pry  into  these  secrets,  he  blustered  and 
houncedj  and  waa  more  fantastical  in  his  insolence  than  even 
Spanish  envoy  had  ever  been  before. 

"He  went  presently  to  court,"  so  Walsingham  was  in- 
formed by  Stafford,  "and  dealt  very  passionately  with  the 
King  and  Queen-Mother  to  deny  them  audience,  who  being 
greatly  offended  with  his  presumptuous  and  malapert  manner 
of  proceeding,  the  King  did  in  choler  and  with  some  sharp 
speeches,  let  liim  plainly  understand  that  he  was  an  absolute 
king,  bound  to  yield  account  of  his  doings  to  no  man,  and 
that  it  was  lawful  for  him  to  give  access  to  any  man  within 
his  own  realm.  The  Queen-Mother  answered  him  likewise 
very  roundly,  whereupon  Ito  departed  for  the  time,  very 
much  discontented."^ 

Brave  words,  on  both  sides,  if  they  had  ever  been  spoken, 
or  if  there  had  been  any  action  corresponding  to  their  spirit. 

But,  in  truth,  from  the  beginning,  Henry  and  his  mother 
saw  in  the  Netherland  embassy  only  the  means  of  turning  a 
dishonest  penny.  Since  the  disastrous  retreat  of  Anjou  from 
the  Provinces,  the  city  of  Cambray  had  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Seigneur  de  Balagny,  placed  there  by  the  duke. 
The  citadel,  garrisoned  by  French  troops,  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  Catharine  de'  Medici  to  restore  to  Philip,  and  a 
truce  on  tho  subject  had  been  arranged  provisionally  for  a 
year.  Philip,  taking  Parma's  advice  to  prevent  the  French 
court,  if  possible,  from  "fomenting  the  Netherland  rebellion," 
had  authorized  the  Prince  to  conclude  that  truce,  as  if  done 
on  his  own  responsibility,  and  not  by  royal  order.^  Mean- 
time, Balagny  was  gradually  swelling  into  a  petty  potentate, 
on  his  own  account,  making  himself  very  troublesome  to  the 
Prince  of  Parma,  and  requiring  a  great  deal  of  watching, 
s  however  apparently  acquired  for  France. 


'  Philip  II  to  PnncB  of  Parma,  Snd 
Sept  1584,  and  I5lli  Jan  1B85  (Ar 
ehiTo  da  Simanoaa  MS  =!era  bion 
que  la  conLluya  3  ^  trueqne  de  conae- 
gmr  eiio  con  que  no  iir^  a  orden 
mu  siuo  qiP  lo  hacp  ^  crmo  do  vuea 
{ro     tc     Comp  Strdi,  II  295 


Thou, 

Bel^co,'  1658,  ii.  693,  aeg  Meteren 
xiL.  221,  seq.-,  Le  Petit,  II  sit  603 
seq.;  Busbequiag,  ' 'Episi.' 2 assii 
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But,  besides  this  accLuisition,  there  was  another  -way  of 
earnicg  something  solid,  by  turning  this  Netherland  matter 
handsomely"  to  account.  Philip  II.  had  recently  conquered 
Portugal.  'Among  the  many  pretensions  to  that  crown,  those 
of  Catharine  de'  Medici  had  heen  put  forward,  tut  had  been 
little  heeded.  The  claim  went  back  more  than  three  hundred 
years,  and  to  establish  its  validity  would  have  been  to  convert 
the  peaceable  possession  of  a  loi^  line  of  sovereigns  into 
usurpation.  To  ascend  to  Alphonso  III.  was  Kbe  fetching, 
aa  it  was  said,  a  claim  from  Evander's  grandmother.  Never- 
theless, ever  since  Philip  had  been  upon  the  Portuguese 
throne,  Catharine  had  been  watching  the  opportunity,  not  of 
unseating  that  sovereign,  but  of  converting  her  claim  into 
money. 

The  Netherland  embassy  seemed  to  offer  the  coveted  op- 
portunity. There  was,  therefore,  quite  as  much  warmth  at 
the  outset,  on  the  part  of  Mcndoza,  in  that  first  interview 
after  the  arrival  of  the  deputies,  as  had  been  represented. 
There  was  however  less  dignity  and  more  cunning  on  the 
part  of  Henry  and  Catharine  than  was  at  all  suspected.  Even 
before  that  conference  the  King  had  been  impatiently  ex- 
pecting overtures  from  the  Spanish  envoy,  and  had  been 
disappointed.  "He  told  me,"  said  Henry,  "that  he  ■would 
make  proposals  so  soon  as  Tassis  should  be  gone,  but  he  has 
done  nothing  yet.  Ho  said  to  Gondi  that  all  he  meant  was 
to  get  the  truee  of  Cambray  aecomplished.  I  hope,  however, 
that  my  brother,  the  King  of  Spain,  will  do  what  is  right  in 
regard  to  madam  my  mother's  pretensions.  'Tis  likely  that 
he  will  be  now  incited  thereto,  seeing  that  the  deputies  of  all 
the  Netherland  provinces  are  at  present  in  my  kingdom,  to 
offer  me  ca,rte  hlanche.  I  shall  hear  what  they  have  to  say, 
and  do  exactly  what  the  good  of  my  own  affairs  shall  seem 
to  require.  The  Queen  of  Ei^land,  too,  has  been  very  pres- 
sing and  urgent  with  me  for  several  months  on  this  subject, 
I  shall  hear,  too,  what  she  has  to  say,  and  I  presume,  if  the 
King  of  Spain  will  now  disclose  himself,  and  do  promptly 
what  he  ought,  that  we  may  set  Chrietendom  at  rest." ' 
'  Heiiry  HI.  S  Longl^e,  II  Jan.  I5S5,  Brienne  MS. 
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Henry  then  instructed  Ma  ambassador  in  Spain  to  keep  hia 
eyes  wido  open,  in  order  to  penetrate  the  schemes  of  Philip, 
and  to  this  end  ordered  him  an  increase  of  salary  by  a 
third,  that  he  might  follow  that  monarch  on  hia  journey  to 
Arragon. 

Meanwhile  Mendoza  had  audience  of  his  Majesty.  "He 
made  a  very  pressing  remonstrance,"  said  the  King,  "con- 
cerning the  arrival  of  these  deputies,  urging  me  to  send  them 
back  at  once ;  denouncing  them  as  disobedient  rebels  and 
heretics.  I  repHed  that  my  kingdom  was  free,  and  that  I 
should  hear  from  them  all  that  they  had  to  say,  because  I  could 
not  abandon  madam  my  mother  in  her  pretensions,  not  only 
for  theJiUal  obedience  which  I  owe  her,  "but  because  I  am  her 
only  heir.  Mendoza  replied  that  he  should  go  and  mate  the 
same  remonstrance  to  the  Queen-Mother,  which  he  accord- 
ingly did,  and  she  will  herself  write  you  what  passed  between 
them.  If  they  do  not  act  up  to  their  duty  down  there  I  know 
how  to  take  my  revenge  upon  them."^ 

This  is  the  King's  own  statement — ^bis  veriest  words — and 
he  was  surely  best  aware  of  wliat  occurred  between  himself 
and  Mendoza,  under  their  four  eyes  only.  The  ambassador  is 
not  represented  as  extremely  insolent,  but  only  pressing ;  and 
certainly  there  is  little  left  of  the  fine  periods  on  Henry's 
part  about  listening  to  the  cry  of  the  oppressed,  or  preventing 
the  rays  of  hia  ancestors'  diadem  from  growing  pale,  with 
which  contemporary  chronicles  are  filled. 

There  was  not  one  word  of  the  advancement  and  glory  of  the 
French  nation  ;  not  a  hint  of  the  fame  to  be  acquired  by  a  mag- 
nificent expansion  of  territory,  still  less  of  the  duty  to  deal  gene- 
rously or  even  honestly  with  an  oppressed  people,  who  in  good 
faith  were  seeking  an  asylum  in  exchange  for  offered  sovereignty, 
not  a'  syllable  npon  liberty  of  conscience,  of  religious  or  civil 
rights ;  nothing  but  a  petty  and  exclusive  care  for  the  interests 
of  his  mother's  pocket,  and  of  his  own  as  his  mother's  heir, 
This  farthing-candle  was  alono  to  guide  the  steps  of  "  the  higt 
and  mighty  King,"  whose  reputation  was  perpetually  repre- 
sented as  so  precious  to  him  in  aU  the  conferences  between 

'  Henry  IH.  k  Longlee,  11  Jan.,  1B85,  Brienna  MS. 
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his"  ministers  and  the  Netherland  deputies.  "Was  it  possible 
for  those  envoys  to  imagine  the  almost  invisible  meanness  of 
such  childish  tricks  ? 

The  Queen-Mother  was  still  more  explicit  and  unblushing 
throughout  the  whole  affair. 

"  The  ambassador  of  Spain/'  she  said,  "  has  made  the  most 
beautiful  remonstrances  ho  could  think  of  about  these  deputies 
from  the  Netherlands.  All  his  talk,  however,  cannot  persuade 
me  to  anything  else  save  to  increase  my  desire  to  have  re- 
paration for  the  -wrong  that  has  been  done  mo  in  regard  to 
my  claims  upon  Portugal,  which  I  am  determined  to  pursue 
by  every  means  within  my  power.  ^Nevertheless  I  have  told 
Don  Bernardino  that  I  should  always  be  ready  to  embrace 
any  course  likely  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  conclusion.  Ho 
then  entered  into  a  discussion  of  my  rights,  which,  he  said, 
were  not  thought  in  Spain  to  be  founded  in  justice.  But  when 
I  explained  to  him  the  principal  points  (of  which  I  possess  all 
the  pieces  of  evidence  and  justification),  he  hardly  knew  what 
to  say,  save  that  he  was  astounded  that  I  had  remained  so 
long  without  speaking  of  my  claims.  In  reply,  I  told  him 
ingenuously  the  truth." ' 

The  truth  which  the  ingenuous  Catharine  thus  revealed  was, 
in  brief,  that  all  her  predecessors  had  been  minors,  women,  aud 
persons  in  situations  not  to  mate  their  rights  valid,  binding 
herself  more  highly  placed,  she  had  advanced  her  claims, 
which  had  been  so  fully  recognized  in  Portugal,  that  she  had 
been  received  as  Infanta  of  the  kingdom.  All  pretensions  to 
the  throne  being  now  through  women  only,  hers  were  the  beat 
of  any.  At  all  this  Don  Bernardino  expressed  profound 
astonishment,  and  promised  to  send  a  full  account  to  his 
master  of  "the  infinite  words"  which  had  passed  between 
them  at  this  interview.' 


1  'Lettre  de  !a  Eeiao  &  Longl^a,' 
16  Jan.  1585.  'Brienne  MS,'  "II  na 
m'a  eceu  que  dire  aultre  chose,  slnoQ 
qu'il  s'eballisaoit  comme  j'avois  si  long 
temps  deiaourS  sane  parler  de  Dies 
dictz  droits,  a  quoi  je  lny  ay  rcspondu 


Q  ntla      nt    q    eat,"  *c. 
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"I  desire,"  sajil  Catharine,  "that  the  Lord  King  of  Spain 
should  open  hia  mind  frankly  and  promptly  upon  the  recom- 
pense which  he  is  wilhng  to  make  me  for  Portugal,  in  order 
that  things  may  pass  rather  with  gentleness  than  otherwise." 

It  was  expecting  a  great  deal  to  look  for  frankness  and 
promptness  from  the  Lord  King  of  Spain,  hut  the  Queen- 
Mother  considered  that  the  Ketherland  envoys  had  put  a  whip 
into  her  hand.  She  was  also  determined  to  bring  Philip  up 
to  the  point,  without  showing  her  own  game.  "I  will  never 
aay,"  said  Catharine — ^ingenuous  no  longer — "  I  will  never  say 
how  much  I  ask,  but,  on  the  contraiy,  I  shall  wait  for  him  to 
make  tho  offer.  I  espect  it  to  be  reasonable,  because  he  has 
seen  fit  to  seize  and  occupy  that  which  I  declare  to  bo  my 
property." ' 

This  is  the  explanation  of  all  tho  languor  and  trifling  of 
the  French  court  in  the  Netherland  negotiation.  A  deep, 
constant,  unseen  current  was  running  counter  to  aU.  the  move- 
ment which  appeared  upon  the  surface.  The  tergiversations 
of  the  Spanish  cabinet  in  the  Portugal  matter  were  the  cause 
of  the  shufflings  of  the  French  ministers  on  the  subject  of  the 
Provinces. 

"  I  know  well,"  said  Henry  a  few  days  later,  "  that  the 
people  down  there,  and  their  ambassador  here,  are  leading  us 
on  with  words,  as  far  as  they  can,  with  regard  to  the  recom- 
pense of  madam  my  mother  for  her  claims  upon  Portugal. 
But  they  bad  better  remember  (and  I  think  they  wiU), 
that  out  of  the  offers  which  these  sixteen  deputies  of  the 
Netherlands  arc  bringing  me — and  I  believe  it  to  be  carte 
blanche — I  shall  be  able  to  -pay  myself,  'Twill  be  better  to 
come  promptly  to  a  good  bargain  and  a  brief  conclusion,  than 
to  spin  the  matter  out  longer."^ 


1  '  Letlra  de  la  Seine  Mere  ^  Long- 
lee,'  16  Jan.  1585.  'Brienne  MS.' 
"Je  dosirerois  bien  que  !e  diet  aeig- 
nenr  roi  d'Espagne  s'ouvrit  franclie- 
ment  et  promptement  de  la  recom- 
penaa  qu'il  ma  Tenet  et  doict  faire 
pour  le  diet  Portugal,  aESu  que  lea 
chosea  passaasent  pluBtot  par  11  doulee- 


mcnt  qu'aultremcnt," 

s  Ibid.  "Je  na  diray  jatna:^  ^„ 
je  demande,  au  conf raire,  attendrai  bci 
ofirca  qu'il  ianlt  qui  Boient  raiaon 
□ableg,  puis  qu'il  est  esisy  et  ocou 
patcur  de  ce  que  je  preteudz  m'appar 
tenir,"  &c 

a  'Henry  IIL   4  longlee,'  13  Jan 
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"Don  Bernardino,"  said  the  Queen-Mother  on  the  same 
day,  "haa  heen  teeping  ua  up  to  this  hour  in  hoi)es  of  a  good 
offer,  hut  'tis  to  he  fearedj/o)"  tlie  good  of  Christendom,  that 
'twill  be  too  late.  The  deputies  are  come,  bringing  carte 
hlanche.  Nevertheless,  if  the  King  of  Spain  is  willing  to  he 
reasonable,  and  that  instantly,  it  mil  he  well,  and  it  would 
seem  as  if  God  had  been  pleased  to  place  this  means  in  our 
hands." ' 

After  the  conferences  had  heen  fairly  got  under  way  be- 
tween tho  French  government  and  the  envoys,  the  demands 
upon  Phihp  for  a  good  bargain  and  a  handsome  offer  became 
still  more  pressing. 

"I  have  given  audience  to  the  deputies  from  the  Pro- 
vinces," wrote  Henry,  "  and  the  Queen-Mother  has  done  the 
same.  Chancellor  Chivemy,  Villcquier,  Bollifivre,  and  Brularfc, 
will  now  confer  with  them  from  day  to  day,  I  now  tell  you  that 
it  will  be  well,  before,  tilings  go  any  farther,  for  the  King  of  Spain 
to  come  to  reason  about  the  pretensions  of  madam  mother. 
This  will  be  a  moans  of  estahhahing  tho  repose  of  Chris- 
tendom. I  shall  he  very  willing  to  concur  in  such  an  ar- 
rangement, if  I  saw  any  approximation  to  it  on  the  part  of 
tho  King  or  his  ministers.  But  I  fear  they  will  delay  too 
long,  and  so  you  had  hotter  tell  them.  Push  them  to  the 
point  as  much  as  possible,  without  letting  them  suspect  that  I 
have  been  writing  about  it,  for  that  would  mate  them  rather 
draw  hack  than  come  forward."^ 

At  the  same  time,  during  this  alternate  threatening  and 
coaxing  between  the  French  and  the  Spanish  court,  and  in 


I5S5.  'Biienne  MS.'  " Mais  il  doib- 
vent  bien  considerer — quo  aur  les 
oSrea  qaa  mo  vieiment  faire  aeize 
priacipaulx  deputea  do3  pays  baa  (lea 
quola  m'apporlent,  ^  C9  que  j'antendz 
la  carta  blanche),  j'y  auraj-  cooaidera- 
IJon,  ot  vauldroit  beanconp  mieutt 
venir  promptement  a  irae  bonne  nego- 
tiation et  brielve  Gondusion  d'jcelle, 
que  do  tenir  ainsy  les  eboaes  a  la 
longne,"  &c. 

'  La  Reine  Mere  a  Longlfio,'  13  Jan. 
15S5.      ErienneMS.' 


!  '  Uenry  III.  JL  Longlee,'  21  Feb. 
1585.  "  n  aeroit  trSa  i  propos,  avant 
q^e  le3  choses  allassent  plua  avant 
quo  le  Roy  d'Bspagno  rcgardasse  ^  se 
mactre  i  la  raison  pour  lea  pretentiona 
do  la  royno  madamo  ct  mere,"  Ac. — 
"Les  inoitant  le  plus  qu'il  vous  sera 
possible,  sans  toutefoia  qu'ila  puiasont 
cognoisU'e  que  tous  on  ajant  eaoript, 
car  oela  pcmrroit  estre  plustot  cause 
da  les  en  feire  recuHet  qu'aultre- 
raent,"  &o.     '  Briotme  MS.' 
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the  midst  of  all  the  solemn  and  tedious  protocolling  of  the 
ministry  and  the  Duteh  envoys,  there  was  a  most  sincere  and 
affectionate  intercourse  maintained  between  Henry  III.  and 
the  Prince  of  Parma.  The  Spanish  Governor-General  was 
assured  that  nothing  but  the  -warmest  regard  was  entertained 
for  him  and  his  master  on  the  part  of  the  French  court. 
Parma  had  repHed,  however,  that  so  many  French  troops  had 
Iq  times  past  crossed  the  frontier  to  assist  the  rebels,  that  he 
hardly  knew  what  to  think.  Ho  expressed  the  hope,  now  that 
the  Duke  of  Anjoii  was  dead,  that  his  Christian  Majesty  would 
not  countenance  the  rebellion,  hut  manifest  his  good-wiU. 

"How  can  your  Highness  doubt  it,"  said  Malpierre,  Henry's 
envoy,  "for  his  Majesty  has  given  proof  enough  of  his  good 
will,  having  prevented  all  enterprises  in  this  regard,  and 
preferred  to  have  his  own  subjects  cut  into  pieces  rather  than 
that  they  should  carry  out  their  designs.  Had  his  Majesty 
been  wUhng  merely  to  connive  at  these  undertakings,  'tis 
probable  that  the  affairs  of  your  highness  would  not  have 
succeeded  bo  well  as  they  have  done." ' 

"With  regard  to  England,  also,  the  conduct  of  Henry  and 
his  mother  in  these  negotiations  was  marked  by  the  same 
unfathomable  duplicity.  There  was  an  appearance  of  cor- 
diality on  the  surface  ;  but  there  was  deep  plotting,  and 
bargaining,  and  even  deadly  hostility  lurking  below.  We 
have  seen  the  efforts  which  Elizabeth's  government  had  been 
making  to  counteract  the  policy  which  offered  the  sovereignty 
of  the  provinces  to  the  French  monarch.  At  the  same  time 
there  was  at  least  a  loyal  disposition  upon  the  Queen's  part 
to  assist  the  Ketherlands,  in  concurrence  with  Henry.  The 
demeanour  of  Burghley  and  his  colleagues  was  frankness  itself, 
compared  with  the  secret  schemings  of  the  Valois ;  for  at 
least  peace  and  good-wiU  between  the  "  triumvirate"  of  France, 
England  and  the  Netherlands,  was  intended,  as  the  true  me-ans 
of  resisting  the  predominant  influence  of  Spain. 

Yet  very  soon  after  the  solemn  reception  by  Henry  of  the 
garter  brought  by  Lord  Derby,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  nego- 

1  Malpiorro  i  Heniy  III,,'  16  Fev.  1585,     '  Bricnne  MS.' 
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tiationa  between  the  French  court  and  the  United  Provinces, 
the  French  king  was  not  only  attempting  to  harter  the 
sovereignty  offered  him  by  the  Netherlandera  against  a  hand- 
some recompense  for  the  Portugal  claim,  hut  he  was  actually 
proposing  to  the  King  of  Spain  to  join  with  him  in  an  invasion 
of  England !  Even  Phihp  himself  must  have  admired  and 
respected  such  a  complication  of  villany  on  the  part  of  hie 
most  Christian  brother.  He  was,  however,  not  disposed  to 
put  any  confidence  in  his  schemes. 

"With  regard  to  the  attempt  against  England,"  wrote 
Philip  to  Mendoza,  "you  must  keep  your  eyes  open — you 
must  look  at  the  danger  of  letting  them,  before  they  have  got 
rid  of  their  rivals  and  reduced  their  heretics,  go  out  of  their 
own  house  and  kingdom,  and  thus  of  being  made  fools  of 
when  they  think  of  coming  back  again.  Let  them  iirst  exter- 
minate the  heretics  of  France,  and  then  we  will  look  aft«r 
those  of  England  ;  because  'tis  more  important  to  finish  those 
who  are  near  than  those  afar  off.  Perhaps  the  Queen-Mother 
proposes  this  invasion  in  order  to  proceed  more  feebly  with 
matters  in  her  own  kingdom ;  and  thus  Mucio  (Duke  of 
Guise)  and  his  friends  will  not  have  so  safe  a  game,  and  must 
take  heed  lest  they  be  deceived." 

Thus  it  is  obvious  that  Henry  and  Catharine  intended,  on 
the  whole,  to  deceive  the  English  and  the  Netherlanders,  and 
to  get  as  good  a  bargain  and  as  safe  a  friendship  from  PhiUp 
as  could  be  manufactured  out  of  the  materials  placed  in  the 
French  King's  hands  by  tlie  United  Provinces.  Elizabeth 
honestly  wished  well  to  the  States,  but  allowed  Eurghley  and 
those  who   acted   with  him   to  flatter  themselves   with  the 


"Philip  IL  to  Eercardino  de  Men- 

doza,' n   Aug.    1585.      'Arehivo   de 

'Archivea    de    i'EmpIre '    at     Paris. 

"En  lo  de  la  impresa  da  Inglaierra, 

le  yd  abriondo  loa  ojoa  para  que  eche 

do  rcr  el  peligro  en  que  se  pone,   ei 

antoB  de  deshazer  bus  emules  y  redu- 

oir  a  lo3   heregea  0  echerlos,  se  dexa 

eacar  ftiera  de  su  casa  y  del  Eeyno  j 

quan  burlade  se  podria  hallar  quando 

pensasso  bolver.  Quo  acaben  prim" 
los  heraBes  de  franda,  y  despues  de- 
mos tras  de  Inglaterra,  por  que  mas 
importa  a  iodos  acabar  loa  de  cerca 
que  loa  de  Icjos,  j  quija  la  Eejna 
madre  propone  la  nueva  impresa  (do 
luglaterra)  por  hazer  afloxar  con  loe 
hereges  de  dentro  de  au  Rejno,  y  assi 
puea  Mucio  7  los  Buyos  no  ternan  eosa 
segura  mientrM  eslos  estuvieren  aqui, 
Biireii  bien  no  se  deien  engaBar." 
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chimera  that  Henry  could  be  induced  to  protect  the  Nether- 
lands without  assuming  the  sovereignty  of  that  commonwealth. 
The  Provinces  were  fighting  for  their  exiatencOj  imeonscious 
of  their  latent  strength,  and  willing  to  trust  to  France  or  to 
England,  if  they  could  only  save  themselves  from  being  swal- 
lowed by  Spain.  As  for  Spain  itself,  that  country  was  more 
practised  in  duplicity  even  than  the  government  of  the 
Medici- Valois,  and  was  of  course  more  than  a  match  at  the 
game  of  deception  for  the  franker  politicianB  of  England  and 
Holland. 

The  King  of  Navarre  had  meanwhile  been  looking  on  at  a 
distance.  Too  keen  an  observer,  too  subtle  a  reasoner  to 
doubt  tke  eecret  source  of  the  movements  then  agitating 
France  to  its  centre,  he  was  yet  unable  to  foresee  the  turn 
that  aU  these  intrigues  were  about  to  take.  Ho  could  kardly 
doubt  that  Spain  was  playing  a  dark  and  desperate  game 
with  the  unfortunate  Henry  III. ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
had  himself  not  long  before  received  a  secret  and  liberal 
offer  from  Philip  II.,  if  he  would  agree  to  make  war  upon 
the  King,'  But  the  Bernese  was  not  the  man  to  play  into 
the  hands  of  Spain,  nor  could  he  imagine  the  possibility  of 
the  Valois  or  even  of  his  mother  takii^  so  suicidal  a  course. 

After  the  Ketherland  deputies  had  received  their  final 
dismissal  from  the  King,  they  sent  Calvart,  who  had  been 
secretary  to  their  embassy,  on  a  secret  mission  to  Henry  of 
Navarre,  then  resident  at  Chartres, 

The  envoy  communicated  to  the  Huguenot  chief  the  meagre 
result  of  the  long  negotiation  with  the  French  court.  Henry 
bade  him  be  of  good  cheer,  and  assured  him  of  his  best 
wishes  for  their  cause.  Ho  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
King  of  France  would  now  either  attempt  to  overcome  the 
Guise  faction  by  gentle  means,  or  at  once  make  war  upon 
them.  The  Bishop  of  Acqs  had  strongly  recommended  the 
French  monarch  to  send  the  King  of  Navarre,  with  a  strong 
force,  to  the  assistance  of  the  Netherlands,  urging  the  point 


Elizabetb,  32ad  July,   1534,    8.   P.    Office    MS.      Tide 
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with  much  fervid  eloquence  and  solid  argument,  Henry  for 
a  moment  had  seemed  impressed,  but  such  a  vigorous  pro- 
ceeding was  of  course  entirely  beyond  hie  strength,  and  he 
had  sunk  hack  into  hia  effeminate  languor  so  soon  as  the 
bold  bishop's  back  was  turned.^ 

The  Beamese  had  naturally  conceived  but  httle  hope  that 
such  a  scheme  would  he  carried  into  effect ;  hut  he  assured 
Calvart,  that  nothing  could  give  him  greater  dehght  than  to 
mount  and  ride  in  such  a  cause.' 

"  Notwithstanding,"  said  the  EiSarnese,  "  that  the  villanous 
intentions  of  the  Gnisea  are  becoming  plainer  and  plainer, 
and  that  they  are  obviously  supplied  with  Spanish  dollars, 
I  shall  send  a  special  envoy  to  the  most  Christian  King,  and, 
although  'tis  somewhat  late,  implore  him  to  throw  his  weight 
into  the  scale,  in  order  to  redeem  your  country  from  its  misery. 
Meantime  be  of  good  heart,  and  defend  as  you  have  done  your 
hearths,  your  hberty,  and  the  honour  of  G-od." ' 

He  advised  the  States  unhesitatingly  to  continue  their 
confidence  in  the  French  King,  and  to  keep  him  informed  of 
their  plans  and  movements ;  expressing  the  opinion  that 
these  very  intrigues  of  the  Guise  party  would  soon  justify 
or  even  force  Henry  III.  openly  to  assist  the  Netherlands. 

So  far,  at  that  Tcry  moment,  was  so  sharp  a  politician  as 
the  B^arnese  from  suspecting  the  secret  schemes  of  Henry  of 
Valoia.  Calvart  urged  the  King  of  Navarre  to  assist  the  States 
at  that  moment  with  some  slight  subsidy.  Antwerp  was  in 
such  imminent  danger  as  to  fiU.  the  hearts  of  all  true  patriots 
with  dismay ;  and  a  timely  succour,  even  if  a  slender  one, 
might  be  of  inestimable  value. 

Henry  expressed  profound  regret  that  his  own  means  were 
so  limited,  and  hia  own  position  so  dangerous,  as  to  make  it 
difficult  for  hiin  to  manifest  in  broad  dayHght  the  full  affection 
which  he  bore  the  Provinces. 


'  De  Thou,  is:.  293,  seq. 

'  '  Sapport  fait  par  le  Seur  CalTart, 
mant  est^  envoie  rcra  le  roy  de  Na- 
varre de  la  part  dea  depukz  dee  Etats 
Gleneraui  ehea  le  mj  trea  Cbretien,' 


II    Jail),     1585.      {Hague  ArcMvea, 
MS. 
s  MS.    Eeport    of    Calyarl,    befbre 
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"  To  my  sorrow,"  said  he,  "  your  proposition  is  made  in  the 
midst  of  such  dark  and  stormy  weather,  that  those  who  have 
clearest  sight  are  unable  to  seo  to  what  issue  these  troubles  of 
France  are  tending,"  ^ 

Nevertheless,  with  much  generosity  and  manliness,  ho  pro- 
mised Calvart  to  send  two  thousand  soldiers,  at  his  own 
charges,  to  the  Provinces  without  delay  ;  and  authorised  that 
envoy  to  eonsult  with  his  agent  at  the  court  of  the  French 
King,  in  order  to  obtain  the  royal  permission  for  tho  troops  to 
cross  the  frontier.' 

The  crownlesa  and  almost  houseless  King  had  thus,  at  a 
single  interview,  and  in  exchange  for  nothing  but  good  wishes, 
gi-antcd  what  the  most  Christian  monarch  of  France  had 
refused,  after  mouths  of  negociation,  and  with  sovereignty  as 
the  pureh^e-money.  Tho  envoy,  well  pleased,  sped  as 
swiftly  as  possible  to  Paris  ;  hut,  as  may  easily  be  imagined, 
Henry  of  Valois  forbade  the  movement  contemplated  by 
Henry  of  Navarre, 

"His  Majesty,"  said  Yilleroy,  secretary  of  state,  "sees  no 
occasion,  in  so  weighty  a  business,  thus  suddenly  to  change  his 
inind ;  the  less  so,  because  he  hopes  to  he  able  ere  long  to 
smooth  over  these  troubles  which  have  begun  in  France. 
Should  the  King  either  openly  or  secretly  assist  the  Nether- 
lands or  allow  them  to  bo  assisted,  'twould  be  a  reason  for  all 
the  Catholics  now  sustaining  his  Majesty's  party  to  go  over  to 
the  Guise  faction.  The  Provinces  must  remain  iirm,  and 
make  no  pacification  with  the  enemy.  Meantime  the  Queen 
of  England  is  the  only  one  to  whom  God  has  given  means  to 
afford  you  succour.  One  of  these  days,  when  the  proper 
time  comes,  his  Majesty  will  assist  her  in  affording  you  relief,'" 

Calvart,  after  this  conference  with  the  King  of  Navarre, 
and  subsequently  with  the  government,  entertained  a  lingering 
hope  that  the  French  King  meant  to  assist  the  Provinces.  "  I 
know  well  who  is  the  author  of  these  troubles,"  said  the 


^  MS.    Keport   of    Calvart    before  I 
cited. 

^  Ibid  I 
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unhappy  monarch,  who  never  once  mentioned  the  name  of 
Guise  in  all  those  conferences,  "hut,  if  God  grant  me  life,  I 
will  give  him  as  good  ag  ho  senda,  and  make  him  rue  his 
conduct." ' 

They  were  not  aware  after  how  many  etrange  vacillations 
Henry  was  one  day  to  wreak  tliis  threatened  vengeance.  As 
for  Navarre,  ho  remained  upon  the  watch,  good  humoured  as 
ever,  more  meny  and  hopeful  as  the  tempest  grew  hlacker  ; 
manifesting  the  most  frank  and  friendly  sentiments  towards 
the  Provinces,  and  writing  to  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  chi- 
valrous style  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  that  sovereign,  that  he 
desired  nothing  tetter  than  to  he  her  "  servant  and  captain- 
general  against  the  common  enemy." 

But,  indeed,  the  French  King  was  not  so  well  informed  as 
ho  imagined  himself  to  be  of  the  authorship  of  these  troubles. 
Mucio,  upon  whose  head  he  thus  threatened  vengeance,  was 
but  the  instrument.  The  concealed  hand  that  was  directing 
all  these  odious  intrigues,  and  lighting  these  flames  of  civil 
war  which  were  so  long  to  make  France  a  scene  of  desolation, 
was  that  of  the  industrious  letter-writer  in  the  Escorial.  That 
which  Henry  of  Navarre  shrewdly  suspected^  when  he  talked 
of  the  Spanish  dollars  in  the  Balafr^'s  pocket,  that  which  was 
dimly  visible  to  the  Bishop  of  Acqs  when  ho  told  Henry  III. 
that  the  "  Tagus  had  emptied  itself  into  the  Seine  and  Loire, 
and  that  the  gold  of  Mexico  was  flowing  into  tho  royal 
cabinet,""  was  much  more  certain  than  they  supposed. 

Ehilip,  in  truth,  was  neglecting  his  own  most  pressing 
interests  that  he  might  direct  all  his  energies  towards  enter- 
taining civil  war  in  France.  That  France  should  remain 
internally  at  peace  was  contrary  to  all  his  plans.  He  had 
therefore  long  kept  Guise  and  his  brother,  the  Cardinal  de 
Lorraine,  in  his  pay,  and  he  bad  been  spending  large  sums  of 
money  to  bribe  many  of  the  most  considerable  functionaries 
in  tho  kingdom. 

'  "  Wjert  oook  Terwittigt  dat  Z.  M.  I   Iroubles,  maia  si  Dieu  me  donno  Tie, . 

Inttel  dagen  voer  mjn  vertreck,  we-  j9  luy  rendrai  pareillo  et  I'en  ferai  re- 

eende   onder  Ej-ne  femilieren  seyde —  pentir."     (MS.  Report  ofCalyart.) 

je  scay  tien  qui  est  I'autheur  de  cea  i       '  De  Thou,  i/ij  sup. 
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The  most  important  enterprises  in  tJio  Netherlands  were 
allowed  to  languisli,  that  these  subterranean  operations  of  the 
"prudent"  monarch  of  Spain  should  be  pushed  forward.  The 
most  brilliant  and  original  genius  that  Philip  had  the  good 
fortune  to  have  at  hia  disposal,  the  genius  of  Alexander 
Famese,  was  cramped  and  irritated  almost  to  madness,  by 
the  fetters  imposed  upon  it,  by  the  slu^Ish  yet  obstinate 
nature  of  liiin  it  was  bound  to  obey.  Famese  was  at  that 
moment "  engaged  in  a  most  arduous  mihtary  undertaking, 
that  famous  siege  of  Antwerp,  the  details  of  which  will  be 
related  in  future  chapters,  yet  ho  was  never  furnished  with 
men  or  money  enough  to  ensure  success  to  a  much  more 
ordinary  operation.  His  complaints,  subdued  but  intense,  feU. 
almost  unheeded  on  his  master's  ear.  He  had  not  "  ten 
dollars  at  his  command,"  hia  cavalry  horses  were  all  dead  of 
hunger  or  had  been  eaten  by  their  riders,  who  were  starving 
to  death  themselves,  his  army  had  dwindled  to  a  "handful," 
yet  he  still  held  on  to  his  purpose,  in  spite  of  famine,  the 
desperate  efforts  of  indefatigable  enemies,  and  all  the  perils 
and  privations  of  a  deadly  winter.  He,  too,  was  kept  for  a 
long  time  in  profound  ignorance  of  Phdip's  designs. 

Meantime,  while  the  Spanish  soldiers  were  starving  in 
Flanders,  PhiUp's  dollars  were  employed  by  Mucio  and  his 
adherents  in  enlisting  troops  in  Switzerland  and  Germany,  in 
order  to  carry  on  the  civil  war  in  France.  The  French  king 
was  held  systematically  up  to  ridicule  or  detestation  iu  every 
village-pulpit  in  his  own  kingdom,  while  the  sister  of  Mucio, 
the  Duchess  of  Montpensier,  carried  the  scissors  at  her  girdle, 
with  which  she  threatened  to  provide  Henry  with  a  third 
crown,  in  addition  to  those  of  France  and  Poland,  which  he 
had  disgraced — the  coronal  tonsure  of  a  monk.  The  convent 
should  be,  it  was  intimated,  the  eventual  fate  of  the  modem 
Childeric,  but  meantime  it  was  more  important  than  ever  to 
supersede  the  ultimate  pretensions  of  Henry  of  Navarre.  To 
prevent  that  heretic  of  heretics,  who  was  not  to  be  bought 
with  Spanish  gold,  from  ever  reigning,  was  the  first  object  of 
Philip  and  Mucio. 
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Accordinglyj  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1584,  a  secret  treaty 
had  been  signed  at  Joinville  between  Henry  of  Gruise  and  hia 
brother  the  Duo  de  Mayerme,  holding  the  proxies  of  their 
brother  the  Cardinal  and  those  of  their  uncles,  Aumale  and 
Elbeuf,  on  the  one  part,  and  John  Baptist  Tassis  and  Com- 
mander Moreo,  on  the  other,  as  representatives  of  Philip.' 
This  transaction, — sufficiently  well  known  now  to  the  most 
superficial  student  of  history, — was  a  profound  mystery  then, 
so  far  as  regarded  the  action  of  the  Spanish  ting.  It  was  not 
a  secret,  however,  that  the  papistical  party  did  not  intend  that 
the  Beamese  prince  should  ever  come  to  the  throne,  and  the 
matter  of  the  succesion  w^  discussed,  precisely  as  if  the 
throne  Lad  been  vacant. 

It  was  decided  that  Charles,  paternal  uncle  to  Henry  of 
Navarre,  commonly  called  the  Cardinal  Bourbon,  should  be 
considered  successor  to  the  crown,  in  place  of  Henry,  whose 
claim  was  forfeited  by  heresy.  Moreover,  a  great  deal  of 
superfluous  money  and  learning  was  expended  in  ordering 
some  elaborate  legal  arguments  to  be  prepared  by  venal  juris- 
consnlts,  proving  not  only  that  the  uncle  ought  to  succeed 
before  the  nephew,  but  tliat  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  had 
any  claim  to  succeed  at  all.  The  pen  having  thus  been 
employed  to  do  the  work  which  the  sword  alone  could  accom- 
plish, the  poor  old  Cardinal  was  now  formally  established  by 
the  G-uise  faction  as  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown.* 

A  man  of  straw,  a  superannuated  court-dangler,  a  credulous 
trifler,  but  an  earnest  Papist  as  his  brother  Antony  had  been, 
sixty-six  years  old,  and  feeble  beyond  his  years,  who,  his  life 
lor^,  had  never  achieved  one  manly  action,  and  liad  now  one 
foot  in  the  grave  ;  this  was  the  puppet  placed  in  the  saddle  to 
run  a  tUt  against  the  Beamese,  the  man  with  foot  ever  in 
the  stirrup,  with  sword  rarely  in  its  sheath. 

The  contracting  parties  at  Joinville  agreed  that  the  Cardinal 
should  succeed  on  the  death  of  the  reigning  king,  and  that  no 
heretic   should  ever  ascend  the  throne,  or  hold  the  i 


'  Perefixe,    58,    59 ;  Do   Tliou,    ■ 
TOL.  T. — J. 


'  Eo  Thou,  ill.  262,  seq. 
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office  in  the  kingdom.  They  agreed  further  that  all  heretics 
should  be  "esterminated"  ■without  distinction  throughout 
France  and  the  Netherlands,  In  order  to  procure  the  neces- 
sary reforms  among  the  clergy,  the  council  of  Trent  was 
to  he  fully  carried  into  effect.  Philip  pledged  himself  to 
furnish  at  least  fifty  thousand  crowns  monthly,  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  this  Holy  League,  as  it  was  denominated,  andas 
much  more  as  should  prove  necessary.  The  sums  advanced 
were  to  be  repaid  hy  the  Cardinal  on  his  succeeding  to  the 
throne.  All  the  great  officers  of  the  crown,  lords  and  gentle- 
men, cities,  chapters,  and  universities,  all  Catholics,  in  short, 
in  the  kingdom,  were  deemed  to  be  included  in  the  league.  If 
any  foreign  Catholic  prince  desired  to  enter  the  union,  he 
should  be  admitted  with  the  consent  of  both  parties.  Neither 
his  Catholic  majesty  nor  the  confederated  princes  should 
treat  with  the  most  Christian  King,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly. The  compact  was  to  remain  strictly  secret — one 
copy  of  it  being  sent  to  Philip,  while  the  other  was  to  he 
retained  hy  Cardinal  Bourbon  and  his  fellow  leaguers.' 

And  now — in  accordance  with  this  program — Philip  pro- 
ceeded stealthily  and  industriously  to  further  the  schemes  of 
Mucio,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  urgent  business.  Noiseless 
and  secret  himself,  and  delighting  in  nothing  so  much  as  to 
glide,  as  it  were,  throughout  Europe,  wrapped  in  the  mantle 
of  invisibility,  ho  was  perpetually  provoked  hy  the  noise,  the 
bombast,  and  the  hustle,  which  his  less  prudent  confederates 
permitted  themselves.  While  Philip  for  a  long  time  h^itated 
to  confide  the  secret  of  the  League  t  Pa  in  ■nhom  it  most 
imported  to  understand  these  schem  g  f  h  m  ter,  the  con- 
federates were  openly  boasting  of  tl  t  n  which  they 
were  to  derive  from  Parma's  coop  at  n  En  when  the 
Prince  had  at  last  been  informed  as  t  tl  tat  f  affairs,  he 
stoutly  denied  the  facts  of  which  the  leaguers  made  their 
vaunt ;  thus  giving  to  Mucio  and  his  friends  a  lesson  in  die- 
simulation.' 

I       5  'Malpierre  i  HeDiy  III.,'  2T  At. 

1535.     'BrienaeMS.'  "Et  luy  (Prinqe 

I    de    Parmel  dtinnft  ^  entendro   que   lea 
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"  Things  have  now  arrived  at  a  point,"  wrote  Philip  to  TassiSj 
15th  March,  1585,  "  that  this  matter  of  the  League  cannot 
and  ought  not  to  ho  concealed  from  those  who  have  a  right 
to  know  it.  Therefore  you  must  speak  clearly  to  the  Prince 
of  Parma,  informing  him  of  the  whole  scheme,  and  enjoining 
the  utmost  secrecy.  You  must  concert  with  him  as  to  the 
best  means  of  rendering  aid  to  this  cause,  after  having  apprised 
him  of  the  points  which  regarded  him,  and  also  that  of  the 
security  of  Cardinal  de  Bourhon,  in  case  of  necessity." ' 

The  Prince  was  anything  hut  pleased,  in  the  midst  of  his 
anxiety  and  his  almost  superhuman  labour  in  the  Antwerp 
siege,  to  be  distracted,  impoverished,  and  weakened,  in  order 
to  carry  out  these  schemes  against  France  ;  hut  he  kept  the 
secret  manfully. 

To  Malpierre,  the  French  envoy  in  Brussels — for  there  was 
the  closest  diplomatic  communication  between  Henry  III,  and 
Philip,  while  each  was  tampering  with  the  rebellious  subjects 
of  the  other— to  Malpierre  Parma  flatly  contradicted  all  com- 
pUcity  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  King  or  himself  with  the 
Holy  League,  of  which  he  knew  Philip  to  be  the  or^nator  and 
the  chief. 

"If  1  complam  to  the  Prince  of  Parma,"  said  the  envoy, 
"  of  the  companies  going  from  Flanders  to  assist  the  League, 
he  will  make  me  no  other  reply  than  that  which  the  President 
has  done — that  there  is  nothing  at  all  in  it — until  they  are 
fairly  arrived  in  France.  The  President  (Eichardot)  said  that 
if  the  CathoHc  King  belonged  to  the  Le£^ue,  as  they  insinuate, 
hia  Majesty  would  declare  the  fact  openly." ' 

And  a  few  days  later,  the  Prince  himself  averred,  as 
Malpierre  had  anticipated,  that  "  as  to  any  intention  on  the 
part  of  himself  or  hia  Catholic  Majesty,  to  send  succour  to 
the  League,  according  to  the  boast  of  these  gentlemen,  he  had 
never  thought  of  such  a  thing,  nor  had  received  any  order  on 

affaires,"  ka. 

'  'PhiUp  H,   to  X  B.    Tassia,'    IS 
Maroh,  1585.     'ArchiTo  de  SimMioas,' 


E07    CaOioJique  ce  Je   feroil,  et  £ 
en  feisoient  courir  lo  brait,  ce  estoit 
pour    doimer    plus   d'appuj-   d    leura 


'Malpierre  4  lie   Crosne/  21  At. 
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the  subject  from  his  master.  If  the  King  mt«inled  to  do  any- 
thing of  the  kindj  he  would  do  it  openly.  He  protested  that 
he  had  never  seen  anything,  or  known  anything  of  the  League." ' 

Here  was  a  man  who  knew  how  to  keep  a  Secret,  and  who 
had  no  scruples  in  the  matter  of  dissimulation,  however 
enraged  he  might  be  at  seeing  men  and  money  diverted  from 
his  own  masterly  combinations  in  order  to  carry  out  these 
schemes  of  his  roaster. 

Mucio,  on  the  contrarj',  was  imprudent  and  inchned  to 
boast.  His  contempt  for  Henry  111.  made  him  blind  to  the 
dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  Henry  of  Navarre.  He  did 
little,  but  talked  a  great  deal. 

Philip  was  very  anxious  that  the  work  should  be  done  both 
secretly  and  thoroughly.  "  Let  tho  business  be  finished  before 
Saint  John's  day,"  said  he  to  Tassis,  when  sending  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  use  of  the  brothers  Guise.  "  Tell  Iniquez 
to  warn  them  not  to  be  slu^ish.  Let  them  not  begin  in  a 
lukewarm  manner,  but  promise  them  plenty  of  assistance 
from  me,  if  they  conduct  themselves  properly.  Let  them 
beware  of  wavering,  or  of  falling  into  plans  of  conciliation. 
If  they  do  their  duty,  I  will  do  minc."^ 

But  the  Guiso  faction  moved  slowly  despite  of  Philip's 
secret  promptings.  The  truth  is,  that  the  means  proposed  by 
the  Spanish  monarch  wcro  ludicrously  inadequate  to  his  plans, 
and  it  was  idle  to  suppose  that  the  world  was  to  be  turned 
upside  down  for  his  benefit,  at  the  very  low  price  which  he 
was  prepared  to  pay. 

lifothing  less  than  to  exterminate  all  the  heretics  in  Chris- 
tendom, to  place  himself  on  the  thrones  of  France  and  of 
England,  and  to  extinguish  the  last  spark  of  rebellion  in  the, 
Netherlands,  was  his  secret  thought,  and  yet  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  get  fifty  thousand  dollars  from  him  from  month  to 
month.  Procrastinating  and  indolent  himself,  he  was  for  ever 
rebuking  the  torpid  movements  of  the  Guises. 

"  Let  Mucio  set  his  game  well  at  the  outset,"  said  he  ;   "  let 


'Malpierrei  Henry  III.,'   28  Mai,    i 


'  Philip  II.  \o  Tassis.'     MS.  before 
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him  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree,  for  to  be  wasting  time 
fruitlessly  is  sharpening  the  knife  for  himself."  ' 

This  was  almost  prophetic.  When  after  so  much  talking 
and  tampering,  there  began  to  be  recrimination  among  the 
leaguers,  Philip  was  very  angry  with  his  subordinate, 

"  Here  is  Mucio,"  said  he,  "  trying  to  throw  the  blame  of  all 
the  difficulties,  which  have  arisen,  upon  us.  Not  hastening, 
not  keeping  his  secret,  letting  the  execution  of  the  enterprise 
grow  cold,  and  lending  an  ear  to  suggestions  about  peace, 
without  being  sure  of  its  concluBion,  he  has  turned  his  fol- 
lowers into  cowards,  discredited  his  cause,  and  given  the  King 
of  Jrance  opportunity  to  strengthen  his  force  and  improve 
his  party.  These  are  all  very  palpable  things.  I  am  willing 
to  continue  my  friendship  for  them,  but  not,  if,  while  they 
accept  it,  they  permit  themselves  to  complain,  instead  of 
manifesting  gratitude." ' 

On  the  whole,  however,  tho  affairs  of  the  League  seemed 
prosperous.  There  was  doubtless  too  much  display  among  the 
confederates,  but  there  was  a  growing  uneasiness  among  the 
royalists.  Cardinal  Bourbon,  discarding  his  ecclesiastical 
robes  and  scarlet  stockings,  paraded  himself  daily  je  public, 
clothed  in  military  costume,  with  all  the  airs  of  royalty. 
Many  persons  thov^ht  him  mad.  On  the  other  hand,  Eperg- 
non,  the  haughty  minion-in-chief,  who  governed  Henry  III. 
and  insulted  all  tho  world,  was  becoming  almost  polite. 

"  The  progress  of  the  League,"  said  Busbecq,  "is  teaching 
the  Luc  d'  Epei^non  manners.  'Tis  a  youth  of  such  inso- 
lence, that  without  uncovering  he  would  talk  with  men  of 


■  "Lo    que    sobre    todo    cottviene 

a   la  paz,  que  trag  no  lea  poder  eer  bb- 

acordiir  jr  encaj^ar  a  Mario  ea    que 

gura  I            iu.       d  11a,     1      1  t    to 

procure  poaer  bion  su  juego  a  l03  prin- 

ha  ac  bardad     1        nim     d    1       , 

dpios,  con  acudir  4  la  raiB  porque  lo 

contrario  j  dejargo  coasumir  del  IJem- 

y  daud   1  gar      q        1  Rey  d    F  an 

po  debalde,   podra  sor    eu    cuchillo." 

cia  p  d     se  rccoge   ■d     f    rza        m 

pbid.) 

Jorar         p  ctd      q               todaa  tan 

"  "  Mucio  noa  qniere  bazcr  aca  cargo 

palpaM    — mis       I      ac    pta  d    q 

estanq                   1  "ai  d        ligados 

sa   ban  melido,  al  prineiplo  par  apre- 

Philil   II    to  M    d    a,  9   lulj    1535 

aurarse  y  no  guardar  bien  su  Begreto, 

'Arch         d    'im      ■ja  M         I      th 

y  despuea  por  baver  se  resfriado  la 

'Arch        d   lEmt        t  P  n.    A   66 

cxoeucion  de  la  eiupresa,  y  dado  oydos 
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royal  descent,  while  they  were  bareheaded.  'Tis  a  common 
jest  now  that  he  has  found  out  where  hia  hat  is."  ' 

Thus,  for  a  long  time,  a  network  of  secret  political  combina- 
tions had  been  stretching  itself  over  Christendom.  There  were 
great  movements  of  troops  throughout  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, the  Netherlands,  slowly  concentrating  themselves  upon 
France  ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  great  mass  of  the  populations, 
the  men  and  women  who  were  to  pay,  to  fight,  to  starve,  to 
be  trampled  upon,  to  he  outraged,  to  be  plundered,  to  be 
burned  out  of  houses  and  homo,  to  bleed,  and  to  die,  were 
merely  ignorant,  gaping  spectators.  That  there  was  some- 
thing very  grave  in  prospect  was  obvious,  hut  exactly  what 
was  impending  they  knew  no  more  than  the  generation 
yet  unborn.  Very  noiselessly  had  the  patient  manager  who 
sat  in  the  Escorial  been  making  preparations  for  that  Euro- 
pean tragedy  in  which  most  of  the  actors  had  such  fatal  parts 
assigned  them,  and  of  which  few  of  the  spectators  of  its 
opening  scenes  were  doomed  to  witness  the  conclusion.  A 
shifting  and  glancing  of  lights,  a  vision  of  vanishing  feet,  a 
tramphng  and  bustling  of  unseen  crowds,  movements  of  con- 
cealed machinery,  a  few  incoherent  words,  much  noise  and 
confusion  vague  and  incomprehensible,  till  at  last  the  tink- 
ling of  a  small  bell,  and  a  ghmpse  of  the  modest  manager 
stealing  away  as  the  curtain  was  rising — such  was  the  spec- 
tacle presented  at  Midsummer  1585. 

And  in  truth  the  opening  picture  was  effective.  Sixteen 
black-robed,  long-bearded  Netherland  envoys  stalking  away, 
discomfited  and  indignant  upon  one  side  ;  Catharine  de'  Me- 
dici on  the  other,  regarding  them  with  a  sneer,  painfully  con- 
torted into  a  pathetic  smile ;  Henry  the  King,  robed  in  a  sack 
of  penitence,  trembling  and  hesitating,  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
Bpergnon,  but  quailing  even  under  the  protection  of  that 
mighty  swordsman  ;  Mucio,  careering,  truncheon  in  hand,  in 
fuU  panoply,  upon  his  war-horse,  waving  forward  a,  mingled 
mass  of  Gierman  lanzknechts,  Swiss  musketeers,  and  Lorraine 
pikemen  ;  the  redoubtable  Don  Bernardino  de  Mendoza,  in 
pist  ad  Rud.'  25  April,  1585,  p.  15i 
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front,  frowning  and  ferocious,  with  his  drawn  sword  in  his 
hand ;  Elizabeth  of  England,  in  the  hack  ground,  with  the 
white-bearded  Burghley  and  the  monastic  Waisingham,  all 
surveying  the  scene  with  eyes  of  deepest  meaning  ;  and, 
somewhat  aside,  but  in  full  view,  silent,  calm,  and  impcr- 
turbably  good-humoured,  the  bold  Bearnese,  standing  with  a 
mischievons  but  prophetic  smilo  glittering  through  his  blue 
eyes  and  curly  beard — thus  grouped  were  the  personages  of 
the  drama  in  the  introductory  scenes. 

The  course  of  public  events  .which  succeeded  the  departure 
of  the  Netherland  deputies  is  sufficiently  well  known.  The 
secret  negotiations  and  intrigues,  however,  by  which  those 
external  facts  were  preceded  or  accompanied  rest  mainly  in 
dusty  archives,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  dwell  some- 
what at  length  upon  them  in  the  preceding  pages. 

The  treaty  of  Joinville  was  signed  on  the  last  day  of  the 
year  1584. 

We  have  seen  the  real  nature  of  the  interview  of  Ambas- 
sador Mendoza  with  Henry  III.  and  his  mother,  which  took 
place  early  in  January,  1585.  Immediately  after  that  confe- 
rence, Don  Bernardino  betook  himself  to  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
and  lost  no  time  in  stimulating  his  confederate  to  prompt 
but  secret  action. 

The  Netherland  envoys  had  their  last  audience  on  the 
18th  March,  and  their  departure  and  disappointment  was  the 
signal  for  the  general  exhibition  aod  explosion.  The  great 
civil  war  began,  and  the  man  who  refused  to  annex  the  Ne- 
therlands to  the  French  kingdom  soon  ceased  to  be  regarded 
as  a  king. 

On  the  31st  March,  the  heir  presumptive,  just  manufac- 
tured by  the  Guises,  sent  forth  his  manifesto.  Cardinal 
Bourbon,  by  this  document,  declared  that  for  twenty-four 
years  past  no  proper  measures  had  been  taken  to  extirpate 
the  heresy  by  which  France  was  infested.  There  was  no 
natural  heir  to  the  King.  Those  who  claimed  to  succeed  at 
his  death  had  deprived  themselves,  by  heresy,  of  their  rights. 
Should  they  gain  their  ends,  the  ancient  religion  would  he 
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iibolished  throughout  the  kingdom,  as  it  had  been  in  England, 
and  Catholics  he  subjected  to  the  same  frightful  tortures 
which  they  were  experiencing  there.  New  men,  admitted  to 
the  confidence  of  the  crown,  clothed  with  the  highest  honours, 
and  laden  with  enormous  emoluments,  had  excluded  the 
ancient  and  honoured  functionaries  of  the  state,  who  had 
been  obliged  to  sell  out  their  offices  to  these  upstart  succes- 
sors. These  new  favourites  had  seized  the  finances  of  the 
kingdom,  all  of  which  were  now  collected  into  the  private 
coffers  of  the  King,  and  shared  by  him  with  his  courtiers. 
The  people  were  groaning  under  new  taxes  invented  every 
day,  yet  they  knew  nothing  of  the  distribution  of  the  public 
treasure,  while  the  King  himself  was  so  impoverished  as 
to  be  unable  to  discharge  his  daily  debts.  Meantime  these 
new  advisers  of  the  crown  had  renewed  to  the  Protestants  of 
the  kingdom  the  religious  privileges  of  which  they  had  bo 
justly  been  deprived,  yet  the  religious  peace  which  had  fol- 
lowed had  not  brought  with  it  the  promised  diminutiou  of  the 
popular  burthens.  Never  had  the  nation  been'  so  heavily 
taxed  or  reduced  to  such  profound  misery.  For  these  reasons, 
he.  Cardinal  Bourbon,  with  other  princes  of  the  blood,  peers, 
gentlemen,  cities,  and  universities,  had  solemnly  bound  them- 
selves by  oath  to  extirpate  heresy  down  to  the  last  root,  and 
to  save  the  people  from  the  dreadful  load  under  which  they 
were  languishing.  It  was  for  this  that  they  had  taken  up  arms, 
and  till  that  purpose  was  accomplished  they  would  never  lay 
them  down. 

The  paper  concluded  with  the  hope  that  his  Majesty  would 
not  take  these  warlike  demonstrations  amiss  ;  and  a  copy  of  the 
document  was  placed  in  the  royal  hands.' 

It  was  very  obvious  to  the  most  superficial  observer,  that 
the  manifesto  was  directed  almost  as  much  against  the  reign- 
ing sovereign  as  against  Henry  of  Navarre.  Tho  adherents 
of  the  Guise  faction,  and  especially  certain  theologians  in 
their  employ,  had  taken  very  bold  grounds  upon  the  relations 
between  king  and  subjects,  and  had  made  the  pubHc  very 

■  De  Thou,  ix.  284,  s^. 
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familiar  witli  their  doctrines.  It  was  a  duty,  they  said,  "  to 
depose  a  prince  who  did  not  discharge  his  duty.  Authority 
ill  regulated  was  rohtery,  and  it  was  as  absurd  to  call  him  a 
king  who  knew  not  how  to  govem,  as  it  was  to  take  a  blind 
man  for  a  guide,  or  to  believe  that  a  statue  could  influence 
the  movements  of  living  men."' 

Tet  to  the  faction,  inspired  by  such  rebellious  sentiments, 
and  which  was  thundering  in  his  face  such  tremendous  denun- 
ciations, the  unhappy  Henry  could  not  find  a  single  royal  or 
manly  word  of  reply.  He  threw  himself  on  his  knc«s,  when, 
if  ever,  he  should  have  assumed  an  attitude  of  command.  He 
answered  the  insolence  of  the  men,  who  were  parading  their 
contempt  for  Ids  authority,  by  humble  excuses  and  supplica- 
tions for  pardon.  He  threw  his  crown  in  the  dust  before  their 
feet,  as  if  such  hmnility  would  induce  them  to  place  it  again 
upon  his  head.  He  abandoned  the  minions  who  had  been  his 
pride,  his  joy,  and  his  defence,  and  deprecated,  with  an  abject 
whimper,  all  responsibility  for  the  unmeasured  ambition  and 
the  insatiable  rapacity  of  a  few  private  individuals.  He  con- 
jured the  party-leaders,  who  had  hurled  defiance  in  his  face, 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  promised  that  they  should  find  in 
Ms  wisdom  and  bounty  more  than  all  the  advantages  which 
they  were  seeking  to  obtain  by  war,^ 

Henry  of  Navarro  answered  in  a  different  strain.  The 
gauntlet  had  at  last  been  thrown  down  to  him,  and  he  came 
forward  to  take  it  up  ;  not  insolently  nor  carelessly,  but  with 
the  cold  courtesy  of  a  Christian  knight  and  valiant  gentleman. 
He  denied  the  charge  of  heresy.  He  avowed  detestation  of 
all  doctrines  contrary  to  the  Word  of  Grod,  to  the  decrees  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  or  condemned  by  the  Councils. 
The  errors  and  abuses  which  had  from  time  to  time  crept  into 
the  church,  had  long  demanded,  in  the  opinion  of  all  pious 
persons,  some  measures  of  reform.  After  many  bloody  wars, 
no  better  remedy  had  been  discovered  to  arrest  the  cause  of 
these  dire  religious  troubles,  whether  in  Franco  or  Germany, 
than  to  permit  all  men  to  obey  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 


'  PereCxG,  5 


'  IJe  Thou,  b 
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science.  The  Protestants  had  thus  obtained  in  France  many 
edicts  by  which  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  had  been  secured. 
He  could  not  himself  be  denounced  as  a  heretic,  for  he  had 
always  held  himself  ready  to  receive  instruction,  and  to  be 
set  right  where  bo  had  erred.  To  call  him  "relapsed"  was 
an  outrage.  Were  it  true,  he  were  indeed  unworthy  of  the 
crown,  but  the  world  knew  that  his  change  at  the  Massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew  had  been  made  under  duresse,  and  that  he 
had  rctiu^ned  to  the  reformed  faith  when  he  had  recovered  his 
liberty,  Eeligious  toleration  liad  been  the  object  of  his  life. 
In  what  the  tyranny  of  the  popes  and  the  violence  of  the 
Spaniards  had  left  him  of  his  kingdom  of  Navarre,  Catholics 
and  Protestants  enjoyed  a  perfect  religious  liberty.  No  man 
had  the  right,  therefore,  to  denounce  bim  as  an  enemy  of  the 
church,  or  a  disturber  of  the  public  repose,  for  he  had  ever 
been  willing  to  accept  all  propositions  of  peace  which  left  the 
rights  of  conscience  protected. 

He  was  a  Frenchman,  a  prince  of  France,  a  living  member 
of  the  kingdom,  feeHng  with  its  pains,  and  bleeding  with  its 
wounds.  They  who  denounced  him  were  alien  to  France, 
factitious  portions  of  her  body,  feeling  no  suffering,  even 
should  she  be  consimiing  with  living  fire.  The  Leaguers  were 
the  friends  and  the  servants  of  the  Spaniards,  while  he  had 
been  born  the  enemy,  and  with  too  good  reason,  of  the  whole 
Spanish  race. 

"Let  the  name  of  Papist  and  of  Huguenot,"  he  said,  "be 
heard  no  more  amoi^  us.  Those  terms  were  buried  in  the 
edict  of  peace.  Let  us  speak  only  of  Frenchmen  and  of 
Spaniards.  It  is  the  counter-league  which  we  must  all  unite 
to  form,  the  natural  union  of  the  head  with  all  its  members." 

Finally,  to  save  the  shedding  of  so  much  innocent  blood, 
to  spare  all  the  countless  miseries  of  civil  war,  he  impored 
tho  royal  permission  to  terminate  this  quarrel  in  person,  by 
single  combat  with  the  Dulie  of  Guise,  one  to  one,  two  to 
two,  or  in  as  large  a  number  as  might  be  desired,  and  upon 
any  spot  within  or  without  the  kingdom  that  should  bo 
assigned.     "Tlie   Duke  of  Guise,"  said   Henry  of  Navarre, 
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"  cannot  but  accept  my  challenge  as  an  honoiu-,  coming  as  it 
does  from  a  prince  influltelj"  his  siiperior  in  rank  ;  and  thus, 
may  Grod  defend  the  right," 

This  paper,  drawn  up  by  the  iUustrious  Duplessis-Momay, 
who  was  to  have  been  the  second  of  the  King  of  Nararre  in 
the  proposed  duel,  was  signed  10  June  1585,^ 

The  unfortunate  Henry  III.,  not  so  dull  as  to  doubt  that 
the  tnie  object  of  the  Guise  party  was  to  reduce  him  to  insig- 
nificance, and  to  open  their  own  way  to  the  throne,  was  too 
impotent  of  purpose  to  follow  the  dietate9  which  his  wisest 
counsellors  urged  and  his  own  reason  approved.  His  choice 
had  lain  between  open  hostility  with  his  Spanish  enemy  and 
a  more  terrible  combat  with  that  implacable  foe  wearing  the 
mask  of  friendship.  He  had  refused  to  annex  to  his  crown 
the  rich  and  powerful  Netherlands,  from  dread  of  a  foreign 
war  ;  and  he  was  now  about  to  accept  for  himself  and  kingdom 
all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  contest,  in  which  his  avowed  an- 
tagonist was  the  first  captain  of  the  age,  and  his  nominal 
allies  the  stipendiaries  of  Philip  II. 

VUleroy,  his  prime  minister,  and  Catharine  de'  Medici,  his 
mother,  had  both  devoted  him  to  disgrace  and  ruin.  The 
deputies  from  the  Netherlands  had  been  dismissed,  and  now, 
notwithstanding  the  festivities  and  exuberant  demonstrations 
of  friendship  with  which  the  Earl  of  Derby's  splendid  embassy 
had  been  greeted,  it  became  necessary  to  bind  Henry  hand 
and  foot  to  the  conspirators,  who  had  sworn  the  destruction 
of  that  Queen,  as  well  as  his  own,  and  the  extirpation  of 
heresy  and  heretics  in  every  reahn  of  Christendom. 

On  the  9tli  June  the  league  demanded  a  royal  decree,  for- 
bidding the  practice  of  all  religion  but  the  Koman  Catholic, 
on  pain  of  death.  In  vain  had  the  clear-sighted  Bishop  of 
Acqs  uttered  his  eloquent  warnings.  Despite  such  timely 
counsels,  which  ho  was  capable  at  once  of  appreciating  and  of 
neglecting,  Henry  followed  slavishly  the  advice  of  those  whom 

'  Declaration    du    Eoy  de    Navarre   I   respoii dance,'  ed.   1824-,  vol.  iil.  9i  seq. 
contre  les  calomnles  de  la  Ligue.    In       De  Tbou,  is.  320,  seq. 
Duplesfua-Mornay,    '  Memoires  et  Cor-   | 
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he  knew  in  his  heart  to  be  his  foes,  and  authorised  the  great 
conspiracy   against    Elizabeth,     against    Protestantism,   and 


On  the  5th  Juno  Villeroy  bad  expressed  a  wish  for  a  very 
secret  interview  with  Mendoza,  on  the  subject  of  the  invasion 
of  England. 

"It  needed  not  tliis  oTcrture,"  said  that  magniloquent 
Spaniard,  "  to  engender  in  a  person  of  my  talents,  and  with 
the  heart  of  a  Mendoza,  venom  enough  for  vengeance.  I 
coTild  not  more  desire  than  I  did  already  to  assist  in  so  holy 
a  work ;  nor  could  I  aspire  to  greater  honour  than  would  be 
gained  in  uniting  those  crowns  (of  France  and  Spain)  in 
strict  friendship,  for  the  purpose  of  extirpating  heresy  through- 
out Europe,  and  of  chastising  the  Queen  of  England — whose 
abominations  I  am  never  likely  to  forget,  having  had  them  so 
long  before  my  eyes — and  of  satisfying  my  just  resentment 
for  the  injuries  she  has  inflicted  on  myself.  It  was  on  this 
subject,"  continued  the  ambassador,  "  that  Monsieur  do  Vil- 
leroy wished  a  secret  interview  with  me,  pledging  himself — 
if  your  Majesty  would  deign  to  unite  yourself  with  this  King, 
and  to  aid  him  with  your  forces — to  a  successful  result."  ' 

Mendoza  accordingly  expressed  a  willingness  to  meet  the 
Secretary  of  State — who  had  so  recently  been 
■  at  the  banquets  and  rejoicings  with  Lord  Derby 
and  his  companions,  which  had  so  much  erdivened  the  French 
capital — and  assured  him  that  his  most  Catholic  Majesty 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  friendship 


'  "La  abertura  que  estos  reyea  me 
havian  heaho  ....  no  havia  de  en- 
Sjendrar  en  una  persona  dn  mis  prcndaa 
y  corafon  da  un  Mendoza  veneno  para 
procurar  Tongansaa,  y  no  antes  deaaeo 
do  ayudar  obra  tan  eanta,  pues  qae 
me  podrja  redimdar  mayor  honra  que 
de  otra  ninguna,  Eiendo  instrumento 
para  uuir  eatas  coronas  con  firmo 
amistad,  dcliaxo  do  lo  qual  pudjesse 
eilarpac  laa  ieregias  de  Europa,  dando 
privilegio  a  caM,  con  oastigar  a  ]a 
reyna  de  Ingaltjerra,  cuyaa  abomina- 
ciones  ereya  que  yo  no  lendria  olTida- 


a  tenido 


imo  persona  quo  la 
lanioB  aflos  adelante  los  ojos,  y  causa 
de  justo  resentimiento  por  lo  que  bavia 
hedio  a  la  propria  mia,  Sobre  esta 
materia  desaara  el  Seilor  Villeroy  veno 
secretamente  conmigo,  y  entender  Buyo, 
mo  aaegurara,  si  V.  ly.  liolgaria  do 
ayudar  con  sua  fuerjaa  y  juntarse  con 
cate  rey,  para  el  efeto."  Don  Bern*'" 
de  Mendoza  a  Su  Ca'™  R  .Mag^.  (de 
Qifrada),  Paris,  1  June,  1585.  Aroh. 
de  Sijnancas,  in  the  'Archivea  da  I'Em- 
pire'  at  Paris,  B.  66.  220.  323,  MS, 
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■with  the  most  Chriatian  King,  for  the  service  of  Grod  ami  the 
glory  of  his  Church. 

The  next  day  the  envoy  and  the  Secretary  of  State  met, 
very  secretly,  in  the  house  of  the  Signer  Gondi.  Villeroy 
commenced  hia  harangue  by  an  allusion  to  the  current 
opinion,  that  Mendoza  had  arrived  in  France  "with  a  torch  in 
his  hand,  to  light  the  fires  of  civil  war  in  that  kingdom,  as 
he  had  recently  done  in  England.' 

"  I  do  not  helieve,"  replied  Mendoza,  "  that  discreet  and 
prudent  persona  in  France  attribute  my  actions  to  any  such 
motives.  As  for  the  ignorant  people  of  the  kingdom,  they  do 
not  appal  me,  although  they  evidently  imagine  that  I  have 
imbibed,  during  my  residence  in  England,  something  of  the 
spirit  of  the  enchanter  Merlin,  that,  by  signs  and  cabalistic 
words  alone,  I  am  thoi^ht  capable  of  producing  such  com- 
motions." * 

After  this  preliminary  flourish  the  envoy  proceeded  to  com- 
plain bitterly  of  the  most  Christian  King  and  his  mother,  who, 
after  the  propositions  which  they  had  made  him,  when  on  his 
way  to  Spain,  had,  since  his  return,  become  ao  very  cold  and 
dry  towards  him.'  And  on  this  theme  he  enlarged  for  some 
time. 

Villeroy  replied,  by  complaining,  in  his  turn,  about  the 
dealings  of  the  most  Catholic  King,  with  the  leaguers  and 
the  rebels  of  France  ;  and  Mendoza  rejoined  by  an  intimation 
thrft  harping  upon  past  grievances  and  suspicions  was  hardly 
the  way  to  bring  about  harmony  in  present  matters. 

Struck  with  the  justice  of  this  remark,  the  French  Secretary 
of  State  entered  at  once  upon  business.  He  made  a  very 
long  speech*  upon  the  tyranny  which  "  that  Englishwoman  " 


'  "  Con  el  aoha  on  la  mano  para 
emprender  fuego  de  guerra  cml,  eomo 
havia  hecho  an  IngoltieiTa."  MS.  Just 
cited,  T  June,  1585. 

'  '  T  que  loa  iguoranles  de  francia 
no  me  cspantarmn,  imaginando^  lia- 
yerse  me  pegado  del  tiempo  que 
estnve  ea  Ingaltierra  algo  del  epiritu 
de    Merlin,  nara  Jiager,   con  signoa  y 


palabras,    semejantea     conunoi 
(Ibid.) 

'  "Hayelloa  hallado  tan  froi 


poniendo 

tirannia  con  que  procetua  i  i 
catolicoa  agora  de  nue^o  1  d  Ingal 
tierra,  offeusas  que  havia  !  ech        V 
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waa  anew  inflicting  upon  tlio  Catholics  in  her  kingdom,  upon 
the  offences  which  she  had  committed  against  the  King  of 
tipain,  and  against  tho  King  of  Erance  and  Ms  brothers,  and 
upon  the  aliment  which  she  had  heen  yielding  to  tho  civil 
war  in  the  Netherlands  and  in  France  for  so  many  years.  He 
then  said  that  if  Mendoza  would  declare  with  sincerity,  and 
"  without  any  of  the  duplicity  of  a  minister " — that  Philip 
would  league  himself  with  Hemy  for  the  purpose  of  invading 
England,  in  order  to  reduce  the  three  kingdoms  to  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  to  place  their  crowns  on  the  head  of  the  Queen  of 
Scotland,  to  whom  they  of  right  belonged ;  then  that  the 
King,  his  master,  was  most  ready  to  join  in  so  holy  an  enter- 
prise. He  begged  Mendoza  to  say  with  what  number  of 
troops  the  invasion  could  be  made ;  whether  Phihp  could 
send  any  from  Flanders  or  from  Spain  ;  how  many  it  would 
bo  well  to  send  from  France,  and  under  what  chieftain ;  in 
what  manner  it  would  be  best  to  communicate  with  his  most 
Catholic  Majesty;  whether  it  were  desirable  to  despatch  a 
secret  envoy  to  him,  and  of  what  CLuality  such  agent  ought  to 
be.  He  also  observed  that  the  most  Christian  King  could  not 
himself  speak  to  Mendoza  on  the  subject  before  having  com- 
municated the  matter  to  the  Queen-Mother,  but  expressed  a 
wish  that  a  special  carrier  might  bo  forthwith  despatched  to 
Spain  ;  for  he  might  be  sure  that,  on  an  affair  of  such  weight, 
he  would  not  have  permitted  himself  to  reveal  the  secret 
wishes  of  his  master,  except  by  his  commands,' 

Mendoza  replied,  by  enlarging  with  much  enthusiasm  on 
the  facility  with  which  England  could  be  conquered  by  the 
combined  power  of  France  and  Spain.  If  it  were  not  a  very 
difficult  matter  before — even  with  the  jealousy  between  the 


M^.,  J  el  miamo  a  este  rey  j  hermanos, 
alimentacdo  la  guerra  en  Jos  paysea 
baxos,  J  en  fraucia,  por  luogoa  aflos, 
quo  lo  dixessB,  con  llaneza  y  Bin  doblez 
da  miuiBtro,  ai  T.  M?.  ho^aria  de  jan- 
tarae  y  ligaree  con  lato  rey,  para  hazer 
aquel^  impreaa,  reduiiendo  los  tras 
reynoa  a  la  fee  Cat=».  J!om°%  y  ponien- 
do  la  corona  a  la  de  la  reyna  de 
6  de  dereelio 


1  que  di 


le  tocava,  y  lo  que  el  roy  ea  amo  solo 
preteodiaj  que  quedaasa  a  quel  reyno 
en  la  neulraiidad,  que  hasCa  aqui,  quo 
por  ser  empresa  tan  santa,  se  prometia 
que  V.  M^.  CO  refuaaria  ol  aasiatir  con 
BUB  fuorzas  a  ella,  que  de  anlmo  de  sa 
amo  ma  aseguraya  de  estar  aparejedis- 
simo  para  ello.'  (MS.  juBt  cited,  1 
June  158B.)  '  Ibid. 
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two  crowns — how  mucli  less  so,  now  that  they  could  join  their 
fleets  and  annics  ;  now  tliat  the  arming  hy  the  one  prince 
would  not  inspire  the  other  with  suspicion ;  now  that  they 
would  be  certain  of  finding  safe  harbour  in  each  other's 
kingdoms,  in  case  of  unfavourable  weather  and  head-winds, 
and  that  they  could  arrange  from  what  porta  to  sail,  in  what 
direction,  and  under  what  commanders.  He  disapproved, 
however,  of  sending  a  special  messenger  to  Spain,  on  the 
ground  of  wishing  to  teep  tho  matter  entirely  secret,  but  in 
reality — as  he  informed  Philip — because  he  chose  to  keep  the 
management  in  his  own  hands  ;  because  he  could  always  let 
slip  Mucio  upon  them,  in  case  they  should  play  him  false  ; 
because  he  feared  that  the  leaking  out  of  the  secret  might 
discourage  the  Leaguers,  and  because  he  felt  that  the  bolder 
and  more  lively  were  the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon  and  his  con- 
federates, the  stronger  was  the  party  of  the  King,  his  master, 
and  tho  more  intimidated  and  dispirited  would  be  the  mind 
and  the  forces  of  the  most  Christian  King.  "  And  this  is 
precisely  tho  point,"  said  the  diplomatist,  "  at  which  a  minister 
of  your  Majesty  should  aim  at  this  season." ' 

Thus  the  civil  war  in  France — an  indispensable  part  of 
Philip's  policy — was  to  be  maintained  at  all  hazards ;  and 
although  the  ambassador  was  of  opizuon  that  the  most 
Christian  King  was  sincere  in  his  proposition  to  invade  Eng- 
land, it  would  never  do  to  allow  any  interval  of  tranquillity 
to  the  wretched  subjects  of  that  Christian  King. 

"I  cannot  doubt,"  said  Mendoza,  "that  the  making  of  this 
to  me  with  so  much  warmth  wag  the  especial  per- 
1  of  Uod,  who,  hearing  the  groans  of  the  Catholics  of 
England,  so  cruelly  afflicted,  wished  to  force  tho  French  King 
and  his  minister  to  feel,  in  the  necessity  which  surrounds 
them,  tiiat  the  offending  Him,  by  impeding  the  grandeur  of 
your  Majesty,  would  be  their  total  ruin,  and  that  their  only 
salvation  is  to  unite  in  sincerity  and  truth  with  your  Majesty 
for  tho  destruction  of  the  heretics."* 


1585.) 


'     (MS.  just  dfed,  1  June, 
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Therefore,  although — judgii^  from  the  nature  of  the  French 
— he  might  imagino  that  they  were  attempting  to  put  hini  to 
sleep,  Mendoza,  on  the  whole,  expressed  a  conviction  that 
the  King  was  in  earnest,  having  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  he  could  only  get  rid  of  the  Guise  faction  hy  sending 
them  over  to  England.  "  Seeing  that  he  cannot  possibly 
eradicate  the  war  from  his  kingdom,"  said  the  envoy,  "  be- 
cause of  the  boldness  with  which  the  Leaguers  maintain  it, 
with  the  strong  assistance  of  your  Majesty,  he  has  deter- 
mined to  embrace  with  much  fervour,  and  without  any  decep- 
tion at  all,  the  enterprise  against  England,  as  the  only  remedy 
to  quiet  his  own  dominions.  The  subjugation  of  those  three 
kingdoms,  in  order  to  restore  them  to  their  rightful  owner,  is 
a  purpose  so  holy,  just,  and  worthy 'of  your  Majesty,  and  one 
which  you  have  had  so  constantly  in  view,  that  it  is  super- 
fluous for  me  to  enlarge  upon  the  subject.  Your  Majesty 
knows  that  its  effects  will  be  the  tranquillity  and  preserva^ 
tion  of  all  your  realms.  The  reasons  for  making  the  attempt, 
even  without  the  aid  of  France,  become  demonstrations  now 
that  she  is  unanimously  in  favour  of  the  scheme.  The  most 
Christian  King  is  resolutely  bent — so  far  as  I  can  comprehend 
the  intrigues  of  Villeroy — to  carry  out  this  project  on  the 
foundation  of  a  treaty  with  the  Guise  party.  It  will  not  take 
much  time,  therefore,  to  put  down  the  heretics  here  ;  nor  will 
it  consume  much  more  to  conquer  England  with  the  armies 
of  two  such  powerful  Princes.^  The  power  of  that  island  is  of 
little  moment,  there  being  no  disciplined  forces  to  oppose  ue, 
even  if  they  were  all  unanimous  in  its  defence ;  how  much 
less  then,  with  so  many  Catholics  to  assist  the  invaders,  see- 
ing them  so  powerful.  If  your  Majesty,  on  account  of  your 
Netherlands,  is  not  afraid  of  putting  arms  into  the  hands  of 
the  Guise  family  in  France,  there  need  be  less  objection  to 


'  "  Lo3  do  GuiaSi  teniondo  las  armaa 
en  la  loano,  combaten  a  Ids  herege.?  de 
aqui,  que  no  puedo  ser  mucho  tiempo, 
y  assi  misnio,  e!  qne  se  coneuniira  en 
reduzir  a  Ingaltierra  con  fuergas  de 
tan  poderosiasimoa  principea,  y  la  de 


fendarao,  quanto  i 
Cat°™  que  ban  de  aoudir  A  los  estran- 
goros,  viendo  loa  tan  poderoaos."  (MS. 
just  cited,  1  June,  1585.) 
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sending  one  of  that  house  into  England,  particularly  as  you 
will  send  forces  of  your  own  into  that  kingdom,  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  which  the  affairs  of  Flanders  will  be  secured.  "  To 
effect  the  pacification  of  the  Netherlands  the  sooner,  it  would 
be  desirable  to  concLuer  England  as  early  as  October.'" 

Having  thus  sufficiently  enlarged  upon  the  sincerity  of  the 
French,  King  and  his  prime  minister,  in  their  dark  projects 
against  a  friendly  power,  and  upon  the  ease  with  which  that 
friendly  power  could  bo  subjected,  the  ambassador  begged 
for  a  reply  from  his  royal  master  without  delay.  He  would 
be  careful,  meantime,  to  keep  the  civil  war  alivo  in  France — 
thus  verifying  the  poetical  portrait  of  himself,  the  truth  of 
which  he  had  just  been  so  indignantly  and  rhetorically  deny- 
ing— but  it  was  desirable  that  the  French  should  believe  that 
this  civH  war  was  not  Philip's  sole  object;  He  concluded  by 
drawing  his  master's  attention  to  the  sufferings  of  the  English 
Catholics.  "  I  cannot  refrain,"  he  said,  "  from  placing  before 
yonr  eyes  the  terrible  persecutions  which  the  Catholics  are 
suffering  in  England  ;  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  flowing  in  so 
many  kinds  of  torments  ;  the  groans  of  the  prisoners,  of  the 
widows  and  orphans  ;  the  general  oppression  and  servitude, 
which  is  the  greatest  ever  endured  by  a  people  of  Gtod,  under 
any  tyrant  whatever.  Yom'  Majesty,  into  whose  hands  God 
is  now  pleased  to  place  the  means,  so  long  desired,  of  extir- 
pating and  totally  destroying  the  heresies  of  our  time,  can 
alone  liberate  tkem  from  their  bondage.'" 

The  picture  of  these  kings,  prime  ministers,  and  ambas- 
sadors, thus  plotting  treason,  stratagem,  and  massacre,  is  a 
dark  and  dreary  one.  The  description  of  English  sufferings 
for  conscience'  sake,  under  the  Protestant  Elizabeth,  is  even 


'  MS-  just  cited,  1  June,  168S. 
"  "  Ante  cuyoB  ojos  no  puedo  dorar 
de  antcponer  en  eata  la  terible   perse- 

galt",  con  muclia  sangre  de  marlirea 
derrenuuia  con  diversos  generoa  do 
tormentos,  loB  gemidoa  de  los  pri- 
aonieroB,  de  los  viudas  y  huerfanos,  y 
opresaioD  genaral  y  servidambre  que 
ea  la  mayor  quo  La  parcscido  jamas 
TOL.  I._K 


puebb  de    Dios, 
tirano,  de  euya  m: 
libertados   por  las 


ningun 
solo  eer 

las  pro- 
diag  Iia 


prias  la  ooaaon  que  tantos  dias  1 
praourado  para  la  extirpacion  y  tot 
deatruyiBon  da  les  here^as  do  n' 
tiempo,  el  sea  serrido  de  remedialloa,' 
(Ibid.) 
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more  painful ;  for  it  had  unfortunately  too  much  of  truth, 
although  as  wilfully  darkened  and  exa^erated  as  could  be 
done  by  religious  hatred  and  Spanish  bombast.  The  Queen 
was  surrounded  by  legions  of  deadly  enemies.  Spain,  the 
Pope,  the  League,  were  united  in  one  perpetual  conspiracy 
against  her ;  and  they  relied  on  the  cooperation  of  those 
subjects  of  hers  whom  her  own  cruelty  was  converting  into 
traitors. 

We  read  with  a  shudder  these  gloomy  secrets  of  conspiracy 
and  wholesale  murder,  which  make  up  the  diplomatic  history 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  we  cease  to  wonder  that  a 
woman,  feeling  herself  so  continually  the  mark  at  which  all 
the  tyrants  and  assassins  of  Europe  were  aiming — although 
not  possessing  perhaps  the  evidences  of  her  peril  so  completely 
as  they  have  been  revealed  to  us — should  come  to  consider 
every  English  Papist  as  a  traitor  and  an  assassin.  It  was 
unfortunate  that  she  was  not  able  to  rise  beyond  the  vilo 
instincts  of  the  age,  and  by  a  magnanimous  and  sublime 
toleration,  to  convert  her  secret  enemies  into  loyal  subjects. 

And  now  Henry  of  Valois  was  to  choose  between  league 
and  counter-league,  between  Henry  of  Guise  and  Henry  of 
Navarre,  between  France  and  Spain..  The  whole  chivalry  of 
Gascony  and  Guienne,  the  vast  swarm  of  industrious  and 
hardy  Huguenot  artisans,  the  Netherland  rebels,  the  great 
English  Queen,  stood  ready  to  support  the  cause  of  Prench 
nationality,  and  of  all  nationalities,  against  a  threatening 
world-empire,  of  religious  liberty  against  sacerdotal  abso- 
lutism, and  the  crown  of  a  King,  whose  only  merit  had 
hitherto  been  to  acquiesce  in  a  religious  toleration  dictated  to 
him  by  others,  against  those  who  derided  his  authority  and 
insulted  his  person.  The  bold  knight-errant  of  Christendom, 
the  champion  to  the  utterance  against  Spain,  stood  there  with 
lance  in  rest,  and  the  King  scarcely  hesitated. 

The  League,  gliding  so  long  unheeded,  now  reared  its  crest 
in  the  very  palace  of  Prance,  and  full  in  the  monarch's  face. 
With  a  single  shudder  the  victim  fell  into  its  coils. 

The  choice  was  made.     On  the  18th  of  July  the  edict  of 
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Nemoura  was  published, 'revoking  all  previous  edicts  by  -which 
religious  peace  bad  been  secured.  Death  and  confiscation  of 
property  were  now  proclaimed  as  the  penalty  of  practising 
any  religious  rites  save  those  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church, 
Six  months  were  allowed  to  the  Nonconformists  to  put  their 
affairs  in  order,  after  which  they  were  to  make  public  pro- 
fession of  the  Catholic  religion,  with  regular  attendance  upon 
its  ceremonies,  or  else  go  into  perpetual  exile.  To  remain  in 
France  without  abjuring  heresy  was  thenceforth  a  mortal 
Clime,  to  be  expiated  upon  the  gallows.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  all  Huguenots  were  instantaneously  incapacitated 
from  public  office,  the  mixed  chambers  of  justice  were  abol- 
ished, and  the  cautionary  towns  were  to  be  restored.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Gruise  faction  were  to  receive  certain  cities 
into  their  possession,  as  pledges  that  this  sanguinary  edict 
should  be  fulfilled.' 

Thus  did  Henry  III.  abjectly  kiss  the  hand  which  smote 
him.  His  mother,  having  since  the  death  of  Anjou  no  further 
interest  in  affecting  to  favour  the  Huguenots,  had  istii  July, 
arranged  the  basis  of  this  treaty  with  the  Spanish  1585. 
party.  And  now  the  unfortunate  King  had  gone  solemnly 
down  to,  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  to  be  present  at  the  regis- 
tration of  the  edict.  The  counsellors  and  presidents  were  all 
assembled,  and  as  they  sat  there  in  their  crimson  robes,  they 
seemed,  to  the  excited  imagination  of  those  who  loved  their 
country,  like  embodiments  of  the  impending  and  most  san- 
guinary tragedy.  As  the  monarch  left  the  parliament-house 
a  faint  cry  of  'Grod  save  the  King'  was  heard  in  the  street. 
Henry  hung  his  head,  for  it  was  long  since  that  cry  had  met 
his  ears,  and  he  knew  that  it  was  a  false  and  languid  demon- 
stration which  had  been  paid  for  by  the  Leaguers. 

And  thus  was  the  compact  signed — an  unequal  compact. 
Madam  League  waa  on  horseback,  armed  in  proof,  said  a  con- 
temporary ;  the  King  was  on  foot,  and  dressed  in  a  shirt  of 
penitence.^     The  aUiance  was  not  an  auspicious   one.     Not 


'  De  Thou,  ii 


'  I'Estoila,'  186. 
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peace,  but  a  firebrand— /ttcem,  non  pacem — had  the  King  hold 
forth  to  hi 8  subjects.^ 

When  the  news  came  to  Henry  of  Navarre  that  the  King 
had  really  promulgated  this  fatal  edict,  he  remained  for  a 
time,  with  amazement  and  sorrow,  leaning  heavily  upon  a 
table,  with  his  face  in  his  right  hand.  When  he  raised  his 
head  again — so  bo  afterwards  asserted — one  side  of  his  mous- 
tachio  had  turned  white.' 

Meantime  Gregory  XIII.,  who  had  always  refused  to  sanc- 
tion the  League,  was  dead,  and  Cardinal  Peretti,  under  the 
24th  April,  name  of  Sistus  V.,  now  reigned  in  his  place.  Born 
1585.  of  an  illustrious  house,  as  he  said — ^for  it  was  a  house 
without  a  roof — this  monk  of  hnmblo  origin  was  of  inordinate 
ambition.  Feigning  a  humility  which  was  but  the  cloak  to 
his  pride,  he  was  in  reahty  as  grasping,  self-seeking,  and 
revengeful,  as  he  seemed  gentle  and  devout.  It  was  inevi- 
table that  a  pontiff  of  this  character  should  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  him  to  mimic  Hildebrand,  and  to  brandish  on 
high  the  thunderbolts  of  the  Church, 

With  a  flaming  prelude  concerning  the  omnipotence  dele- 
gated by  Almighty  God  to  St.  Petor  and  his  successors — an 
authority  infinitely  superior  to  all  earthly  powers — the  decrees 
of  which  were  irresistible  alike  by  the  highest  and  the  mean- 
est, and  which  hurled  misguided  princes  from  their  thrones 
into  the  abyss,  like  children  of  Beelzebub,  the  Pope  proceeded 
to  fulminate  his  sentence  of  excommunication  against  those 
children  of  wrath,  Henry  of  Navarre  and  He.nry  of  Gondii. 
They  were  denounced  as  heretics,  relapsed,  and  enemies  of 

28tliAug.,  God,  The  King  was  declared  dispossessed  of  his 
15S5,  principality  of  Beanie,  and  of  what  remained  to  him 
of  Navarre.  Ho  was  stripped  of  all  dignities,  privileges,  and 
property,  and  especially  proclaimed  incapable  of  ever  ascend- 
ing the  throne  of  France.* 

The  Bearneso  replied  by  a  clever  political  squib.     A  terse 
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and  Bpirited  paper  found  its  way  to  Rome,  and  was  eoon 
affixed  to  the  statutes  of  Pasc[iiin  and  Marforio,  and  in  other 
puTjlic  places  of  that  city,  and  even  to  the  gates  of  the  papal 
palace.  Without  going  heyoad  his  own  doors,  hia  ] 
had  the  opportunity  of  reading,  to  his  profonnd  t 
that  Mr,  Sistus,  calling  himself  Pope,  had  foully  and  ma- 
licioualy  lied  in  calling  the  King  of  Navarre  a  heretic.  This 
Henry  offered  to  prove  tefore  any  free  council  legitimately 
chosen.  If  the  Pope  refused  to  submit  to  such  decision,  he 
was  himself  no  better  than  excommunicate  and  Antechriat, 
and  the  King  of  Navarre  thereby  declared  mortal  and  per- 
petual war  upon  him.  The  ancient  kings  of  France  had 
known  how  to  cliastise  the  insolence  of  former  popes,  and  he 
hoped,  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  to  take  vengeance  on 
Mr,  Sixtus  for  the  insult  thus  offered  to  all  the  tings  of 
Christendom — and  so  on,  in  a  vein  which  showed  the  Bear- 
nese  to  be  a  man  rather  amused  than  blasted  by  these  papal 
fireworks.' 

Sixtus  v.,  though  imperious,  was  far  from  being  dull.  He 
knew  how  to  appreciate  a  man  when  he  found  one,  and  he 
rather  admired  the  cheerful  attitude  maintained  by  Navarre, 
as  he  tossed  back  the  thunderbolts.  He  often  spoke  after- 
wards of  Henry  with  genuine  admiration,  and  declared  that 
in  all  the  world  he  knew  but  two  persons  fit  to  wear  a  crown — 
Henry  of  Navarre  and  Elizabeth  of  England.  "  'Twas  pity," 
he  said,  "  that  both  should  be  heretics." ' 

And  thus  the  fires  of  civil  war  had  been  lighted  throughout 
Christendom,  and  the  monarch  of  France  had  thrown  himself 
head  foremost  into  the  flames. 


^  Do  Thou,  is.  316-318.  Perefise, 
62,  G3.  'L'Estoile,'  190.  The  last- 
named  ■writer  declares  himself  the 
author  of  this  femous  answer  to  the 
hull  of  Sixtus : 


,   fait  I 


1.  fait  lairo 


du  palaia  de  Paris  ua  voyage  i  Rome, 
on  I'on  I'a  mis,  sjgtiifi4  et  afEch4  et 
I'a  t  on  in36ri5  aui  recueils  de  ce  tema, 
A  ]a  EocheEe,  taJit  la  Tanits 


'  De  Thou,  Pcrcfise,  uU  st 
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CHAPTER    V. 


Portion  and  Character  of  Famese  —  Preparations  for  Antwerp  Siege  —  Its 
Charaoteriatjcs  —  Foresight  of  WiUiain  the  Silent  —  Sainte  Aldegonde,  the 
BuTgomastet  —  Anaiebj  in  Antwerp  —  Character  of  Saints  Aldegoniio  ■ — 
Adnural  Treslong  —  Justinus  da  Naaaau  —  Hohenlo  —  Opposition  to  tlio 
Plan  of  Orange  —  Ijefkenahoek  —  Head-Quarters  of  Parma  at  Kalloo  — 
Difficulty  of  supplying  the  City  — •  Results  of  not  piercing  tte  Djkes  —  Pre- 
liminaries of  the  Siege  —  Suooeases  of  tlie  Spaniards  —  Energy  of  Faraeao 
with  Sword  and  Pen  —  His  Correspondence  with  the  Actwerpera  —  Pn^jeaa 
of  the  Bridge  —  Impoverished  Condition  of  Parma  —  Patriots  attempt  Bois- 
le-Duc  —  Their  Miacondnet  —  Failure  of  tlie  Enterprise  —  The  Scheldt 
Bridge  completed  —  DoscripUon  of  the  Stracturo  —  Position  of  Alexander 
and  his  Army  —  La  Motte  E,tlempta  in  vain  Oatend  —  Patriots  gain  liefkenB- 
hoek  —  Projects  of  Gianibelli  —  Alarm  ou  tiio  Bridge  —  The  Fire  Sliips  ~ 
The  Explosion  —  Its  Results  —  Death  of  tlio  Tiacount  of  Ghent  —  Perpetual 
Ansiety  of  Pamese  —  Impoverished  State  of  the  Spaniards  —  Intended 
Attack  of  the  Kowenatjn — Second  Attack  of  tlie  Kowenstyn  —  A  Landing 
effected  ^  A  sharp  Combat  —  The  Dyke  pierced  ■—  Rady  of  the  Spaniards 

—  Parma,  comes  to  the  Rescue  —  Fierce  Stru^le  on  the  Dyko — Tho 
Spaniards  successful  —  Premature  Triumph  at  Antwerp  —  Defeat  of  tho 
Patriots  —  The  Ship  War's  End  —  DespM  of  the  Citjiens — Sainte  Alde- 
gonde discouraged — His  Critical  Position  —  His  Negotiations  with  the 
Enemy  —  Correspondence  with  Eicbardot  —  Commotion  in  tho  City  —  In- 
terriew  of  Martus:  with  Parma — Suspicious  Conduct  of  Mamix:  —  Deputa- 
tion to  Ihe  Prince  —  OralJon  of  Mamix  —  Prii-ate  Tiewa  of  Parma  — 
Capitulation  of  Antwerp  —  Mistakes  of  Mamix:  —  Philip  on  tho  Religious 
Question  —  Trimnphal  Entrance  of  Alexander  —  Rebuilding  of  the  Citadel 

—  Oratiflcation  of  Philip  —  Note  on  Sainte  Aldegonde. 

The  negotiations  between  France  and  the  Netherlands  have 
been  massedj  in  order  to  present  a  connected  and  distinct 
view  of  the  relative  attitude  of  the  different  countries  of 
Europe.  The  conferences  and  diplomatic  protocolling  had 
resulted  in  nothing  pcsitJve  ;  but  it  is  very  necessary  for  the 
reader  to  understand  the  negative  effects  of  all  this  diesimula- 
tion  and  palace-politics  upon  the  destiny  of  the  new  common- 
wealth, and  upon  Christendom  at  large.  The  League  had 
now  achieved  a  great  triumph ;  the  King  of  France  had  vir- 
tually abdicated,  and  it  was  now  requisite  for  the  King  of 
Navarre,   the  Netherlands,   and   Queen   Elizabeth,    to   draw 
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moro  closely  together  than  before,  if  the  last  hope  of  forming 
a  counter-league  were  not  to  bo  abandoned.  The  next  step 
in  poHtical  combination  was  therefore  a  solemn  embassy  of 
the  States -Greneral  to  England.  Eeforc  detailing  those  nego- 
tiations; however,  it  is  proper  to  direct  attention  to  the  ex- 
ternal public  events  which  had  been  unrolling  themselves  in 
the  Provinces,  contemporaneously  with  the  secret  history 
which  has  been  detailed  in  the  preceding  chapters. 

By  presenting  in  their  natural  groupings  various  distinct 
occurrences,  rather  than  by  detailing  them  in  strict  chrono- 
logical order,  a  clearer  view  of  the  whole  picture  wiU  be 
furnished  than  could  be  done  by  intermingling  pcrsonageSj 
transactions,  and  scenery,  according  to  the  arbitrary  command 
of  Time  alone. 

The  Netherlands,  by  the  death  of  Orange,  had  been  left 
without  a  head.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Spanish  party  had 
never  been  so  fortunate  in  their  chief  at  any  period  since  the 
destiny  of  the  two  nations  had  been  blended  with,  each  other. 
Alexander  Farnese,  Prince  of  Parma,  was  a  general  and  a 
politician,  whose  character  had  been  steadily  ripening  since 
he  came  into  the  command  of  the  country.  He  was  now 
thirty-seven  years  of  age — ^with  the  experience  of  a  sexagena- 
rian. No  longer  the  impetuous,  arbitrary,  hot-headed  youth, 
whose  intelligence  and  courage  hardly  atoned  for  his  insolent 
maimer  and  stormy  career,  he  had  become  pensive,  modest, 
almost  gentle.  Hia  genius  was  rapid  in  conception,  patient 
in  combination,  fertile  in  expedients,  adamantine  in  the  en- 
durance of  suffering ;  for  never  did  a  heroic  general  and  a 
noble  army  of  veterans  manifest  more  mUitary  virtue  in  the 
support  of  an  infamous  cause  than  did  Parma  and  his  handful 
of  Itahana  and  Spaniards.  That  which  they  considered  to  be 
their  duty  they  performed.  The  work  before  them  they  did 
with  all  their  might. 

Alexander  had  vanquished  the  rebeUion  in  the  Celtic  pro- 
vinces, by  the  masterly  diplomacy  and  liberal  bribery  which 
have  been  related    in    a  former  work,      Artois,   Hainault, 
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Douay,  Orchies,  with  the  rich  cities  of  Lille,  Toumay,  Valen- 
ciennea,  Arras,  and  other  important  places,  were  now  the  pro- 
perty of  Philip.  These  unhappy  and  misguided  lands,  how- 
over,  were  already  reaping  the  reward  of  their  treason. 
Bewared,  trampled  upon,  plundered,  despised,  they  were  at 
once  the  prey  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  cause  that  their  sister- 
states,  which  still  held  out,  wero  placed  in  more  desperate 
condition  than  ever.  They  were  also,  even  in  their  ahjeet 
phght,  made  still  more  forlorn  hy  the  forays  of  Balagny, 
who  continued  in  command  of  Oambray.  Catharine  de' 
Medici  claimed  that  city  as  her  property,  by  will  of  the  Duie 
of  Anjou,'  A  strange  title — founded  upon  tho  treason  and 
cowardice  of  her  favourite  son — but  one  which,  for  a  time,  was 
made  good  hy  the  possession  maintained  hy  Ealagny.  That 
uBurper  meantime,  with  a  shrewd  eye  to  his  own  interests, 
pronounced  tho  trace  of  Cambray,  which  was  soon  afterwards 
arranged,  from  year  to  year,  by  permission  of  Philip,  as  a 
"most  excellent  milch-cow;"*  and  he  continued  to  fill  his 
paila  at  the  expense  of  the  "reconciled"  provinces,  till  they 
were  thoroughly  exhausted. 

This  large  south-western  section  of  the  Netherlands  being 
thus  permanently  re-annexed  to  the  Spanish  crown,  while 
Holland,  Zeeland,  aad  tho  otter  proviiices,  already  coaatit-Qtiag 
the  new  Dutch  republic,  were  more  obstinate  in  their  hatred 
of  Philip  than  ever,  there  remained  the  rich  and  fertile  terri- 
tory of  riandera  and  Brahant  aa  the  great  debateable  land. 
Here  were  the  royal  and  political  capital,  Brussels,  the  com- 
mercial capital,  Antwerp,  with  Mechlin,  Dendermonde,  VH- 
Toorde,  and  other  places  of  inferior  importance,  all  to  be 
stru^ed  for  to  the  death.  "With  tho  subjection  of  this  dis- 
trict the  last  bulwark  between  the  new  commonwealth  and 
the  old  empire  would  be  overthrown,  and  Spain  and  Holland 
would  then  meet  face  to  face. 

If  there  had  ever  been  a  time  wlien  every  nerve  in  Pro- 
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testant  Christendom  Bhould  to  strained  to  weld  all  those 
provinces  together  into  one  great  commonwealth,  as  a  bulwark 
for  Kuropean  hberty,  rather  than  to  allow  them  to  bo  broken 
into  stepping-atonea,  over  which  absolutism  could  stride  across 
France  and  Holland  into  England,  that  moment  had  arrived. 
Every  sacrifice  should  have  been  cheerfully  made  by  all 
Netherlanders,  the  uttermost  possible  subsidies  and  auxiliaries 
should  have  been  furnished  by  all  the  friends  of  civil  and 
religioim  liberty  in  every  land  to  save  Flanders  and  Brabant 
from  their  impending  fate. 

No  man  felt  more  keenly  the  importance  of  the  business  in 
which  he  was  engaged  than  Parma.  He  knew  his  work 
exactly,  and  he  meant  to  execute  it  thoroughly.  Antwerp 
was  the  hinge  on  which  the  fate  of  the  whole  eoimtry,  perhaps 
of  all  Christendom,  was  to  turn.  "  If  we  get  Antwerp,"  said 
the  Spanish  soldiers — so  frequently  that  the  expression  passed 
into  a  proverb — "you  shall  all  go  to  mass  with  us ;  if  you 
save  Antwerp,  wo  will  all  go  to  eonventicle  with  you." 

Alexander  rose  with  the  difficulty  and  responsibilty  of  his 
situation.  His  vivid,  almost  poetic  intellect  formed  its 
schemes  with  perfect  distinctness.  Every  episode  in  his  great 
and,  as  he  himself  termed  it,  his  "heroic  enterprise,"  was 
traced  out  beforehand  with  the  tranquil  vision  of  creative 
genius  ;  and,  he  was  prepared  to  convert  his  conceptions  into 
reality,  with  the  aid  of  an  iron  nature  that  never  knew  fatigue 
or  fear. 

But  the  obstacles  were  many,  Alexander's  master  sat  in 
his  cabinet  with  his  head  fuU  of  Mucio,  Don  Antonio,  and 
Queen  Elizabeth  ;  while  Alexander  himself  was  left  neglected, 
almost  forgotten.  His  army  was  shrinking  to  a  nullity.  The 
demands  upon  him  wero  enormous,  his  finances  delusive, 
almost  eshat^ted.  To  drain  an  ocean  dry  he  had  nothing 
but  a  sieve.  What  was  his  position  ?  He  could  bring  into 
the  field  perhaps  eight  or  ten  thousand  men  over  and  above 
the  necessary  garrisons.  He  had  before  him  Brussels,  Ant- 
werp, Mechlin,    Ghent,    Dendermonde,    and   other  powerful 
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places,  which  he  was  to  subjugate.  Here  was  a  problem  not 
easy  of  solution.  Given  an  army  of  eight  thousand,  more  or 
less,  to  reduce  therewith  in  the  least  possible  time,  half-a- 
dozen  cities,  each  containing  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  men 
able  to  bear  arms.  To  besiege  these  places  in  form  was 
obviously  a  mere  chimera.  Assault,  battery,  and  surprises — 
these  were  all  out  of  the  question. 

Yet  Alexander  was  never  more  truly  heroic  than  in  this 
position  of  vast  entanglement.  Untiring,  uncomplaining, 
thoughtful  of  others,  prodigal  of  himself,  generous,  modest, 
brave  ;  with  so  much  intellect  and  so  much  devotion  to  what  he 
considered  his  duty,  he  deserved  to  be  a  patriot  and  a  cham- 
pion of  the  right,  rather  than  an  instrument  of  despotism. 

And  thus  he  paused  for  a  moment — with  much  work  already 
accomplished,  hut  his  hardest  hfe-tast  before  him  ;  still  in  the 
noon  of  manhood,  a  fine  martial  ^ure,  standing,  spear  in 
hand,  full  in  the  sunlight,  though  all  the  scene  around  him 
was  wrapped  in  gloom— «  noble,  commanding  shape,  entitled 
to  the  admiration  which  the  energetic  display  of  great  powers, 
however  unscrupulous,  must  always  command.  A  dark, 
meridional  physiognomy,  a  quick,  alert,  imposing  head ;  jet 
black,  close-clipped  hair ;  a  bold  eagle's  face,  with  fuU,  bright, 
restless  eye ;  a  man  rarely  reposing,  always  ready,  never 
alarmed ;  living  in  the  saddle,  with  harness  on  his  back — 
siich  was  the  Prince  of  Parma ;  matured  and  mellowed,  but 
still  unharmed  by  time. 

The  cities  of  Planders  and  Brabant  he  determined  to  reduce 
by  gaining  command  of  the  Scheldt.  The  five  principal  ones — 
Ghent,  Dendermonde,  Mechlin,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  lie  in  a 
narrow  circle,  at  distances  from  each  other  varying  from  five 
miles  to  thirty,  and  are  all  strung  together  by  the  great 
Netherland  river  or  its  tributaries.  His  plan  was  immensely 
furthered  by  the  success  of  Balthasar  Gerard,  an  ally  whom 
Alexander  had  despised  and  distrusted,  even  while  he  em- 
ployed him.  The  assassination  of  Orange  ivas  better  to  Parma 
than  forty  thousand  men,    A  crowd  of  alliea  instantly  started 
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up  for  Hm,  in  the  shape  of  treason,  faintheartedneaSj  envy, 
jealousy,  insubordination,  -withia  tho  walla  of  every  "be- 
leaguered city.  Alexander  tnew  well  how  to  deal  with  those 
auxiliaries.  Letters,  artfully  concocted,  full  of  conciliation  and 
of  promise,  were  circulated  in  every  council-room,  in  almost 
every  house. 

The  surrender  of  Ghent — ^brought  about  by  the  ^ 
eloc[uence,  aided  by  the  golden  arguments  which  he  1 
well  how  to  advance — had  by  the  middle  of  September  igth  Sept., 
put  him  in  possession  of  West  Flanders,  with  the  i^si 
important  exception  of  the  coast.  Dendermonde  capitulated 
at  a  still  earUer  day  ;  while  the  fall  of  Brussels,  which  hold 
out  till  many  persons  had  been  starved  to  death,  was  deferred 
till  the  10th  March  of  the  following  year,  and  that  of  Mechlin 
tiU  midsummer.' 

The  details  of  the  military  or  political  operations,  by  which 
tho  reduction  of  most  of  these  places  was  effected,  possess  but 
little  interest,  Tho  siege  of  Antwerp,  however,  was  one  of 
the  most  striking  events  of  the  age ;  and  although  the  change 
in  military  tactics  and  the  progress  of  science  may  have 
rendered  this  leaguer  of  less  technical  importance  than  it 
possessed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  yet  tho  illustration  that  it 
affords  of  the  splendid  abilities  of  Parma,  of  the  most  culti- 
vated mode  of  warfare  in  use  at  that  period,  and  of  the  internal 
politics  by  which  the  country  was  then  regulated,  make  it 
necessary  to  dwell  upon  tho  details  of  an  episode  which  must 
ever  possess  enduring  interest. 

It  is  agreeable  to  reflect,  too,  that  the  fame  of  the  g 
is  not  polluted  with  the  wholesale  butchery,  which  has  s 
the  reputation  of  other  Spanish  commanders  so  indehbly. 
There  was  no  killing  for  the  mere  love  of  slaughter.  With 
but  few  exceptions,  there  was  no  murder  in  cold  blood;  and 
the  many  livra  that  were  laid  down  upon  those  watery  dykes 
were  sacrificed  at  least  in  bold,  open  combat ;  in  a  con- 
test, the  ruling  spirits  of  which  were  patriotism,  or  at  least 
honour. 

'  Meteren,  sii.  211,  seq. 
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It  is  inBtriictive,  too,  to  observe  the  diligence  and  accuracy 
with  which  the  best  lights  of  the  age  were  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  great  problem  which  Parma  had  undertaken  to 
solve.  All  the  science  then  at  command  was  apphed  both  by 
the  Prince  and  by  his  burgher  antagonists  to  the  advancement 
of  their  ends.  Hydrostatics,  hydraulics,  engineering,  naviga- 
tion, gunnery,  pyrotechnics,  mining,  geometry,  were  sum- 
moned as  broadly,  vigorously,  and  intelligently  to  the  de- 
struction or  preservation  of  a  trembling  city,  as  they  have 
ever  been,  in  more  commercial  days,  to  advance  a  financial 
or  manufacturing  purpose.  Land  converted  into  water,  and 
water  into  land,  castles  built  upon  the  breast  of  rapid  streams, 
rivers  turned  from  their  beds  and  taught  new  courses ;  the 
distant  ocean  driven  across  ancient  bulwarks,  mines'  dug  below 
the  sea,  and  canals  made  to  percolate  obscene  morasses — 
which  the  red  hand  of  war,  by  the  very  act,  converted  into 
blooming  gardens—a  mighty  stream  bridged  and  mastered  in 
the  very  teeth  of  winter,  floating  ice-bergs,  ocean-tides,  and 
an  alert  and  desperate  foe,  ever  ready  with  fleets  and  armies 
and  batteries — such  were  the  materials  of  which  the  great 
spectacle  was  composed ;  a  spectacle  which  enchained  the 
attention  of  Europe  for  seven  months,  and  on  the  result  of 
which,  it  was  thought,  depended  the  fate  of  all  the  Nether- 
lands, and  perhaps  of  all  Christendom. 

Antwerp,  then  the  commercial  centre  of  the  Netherlands 
and  of  Europe,  stands  upon  the  Scheldt,  The  river,  flowing 
straight,  broad,  and  full  along  the  verge  of  the  city,  subtends 
the  arc  into  which  the  place  arranges  itself  as  it  falls  baek 
from  the  shore.  Two  thousand  ships  of  the  largest  capacity 
then  known  might  easily  find  room  in  its  ample  harbours. 
The  stream,  nearly  half  a  mile  in  width,  and  sixty  feet  in 
depth,  with  a  tidal  rise  and  faU  of  eleven  feet,  moves,  for  a 
few  miles,  in  a  broad  and  steady  current  between  the  provinces 
of  Brabant  and  Flanders.  Then,  dividing  itself  into  many 
ample  estuaries,  and  gathering  up  the  level  isles  of  Zeeland 
into  its  bosom,  it  seems  to  sweep  out  with  them  into  the 
northern  ocean.     Here,  at  the  junction  of  the  river  and  the 
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sea,  lay  the  perpetual  hope  of  Antwerp,  for  in  all  these  creeks 
and  curreata  swarmed  the  fleets  of  the  Zeelanders,  that  hardy 
and  amphibioua  race,  with  which  few  soldiers  or  mariners 
could  successfully  contend,  on  land  or  water. 

Even  from  the  heginning  of  the  year  1584  Parma  had  heen 
from  time  to  time  threatening  Antwerp.  The  victim  instinc- 
tively felt  that  its  enemy  was  poising  and  hovering  over  head, 
although  he  still  delayed  to  strike.  Early  in  the  summer 
Sainte  Aldegondo,  Eecorder  Martini,  and  other  official  per- 
sonages, were  at  Delft,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  christening- 
ceremonies  of  Frederic  Henry,  youngest  child  of  Orange, 
The  Prince,  at  that  moment,  was  aware  of  the  plans  of  Parma, 
and  held  a  long  conversation  with  his  friends  upon  the 
measures  which  he  desired  to  see  immediately  undertaken. 
Unmindful  of  his  usual  hospitality,  he  insisted  that  these 
gentlemen  should  immediately  leave  for  Antwerp.  Alexander 
Farnese,  he  assured  them,  had  taken  the  firm  determination  to 
possess  himself  of  that  place,  without  further  delay.  He  had 
privately  signified  liis  purpose  of  laying  the  axe  at  once  to 
the  root  of  the  tree,  believing  that  with  the  fall  of  the  com- 
mercial capital  the  infant  confederaey  of  the  United  States 
would  fall  Hkewise.  In  order  to  accomphsh  this  object,  he 
would  forthwith  attempt  to  make  himself  master  of  the  banks 
of  the  Scheldt,  and  would  eveu  throw  a  bridge  across  the 
stream,  if  his  plans  were  not  instantly  circumvented.' 

William  of  Orange  then  briefiy  indicated  his  plan ;  adding 
that  he  had  no  fears  for  the  result ;  and  assuring  his  friends, 
who  expreraed  much  anxiety  on  the  subject,  that  if  Parma 
really  did  attempt  the  siege  of  Antwerp  it  should  be  his  ruin. 
The  plan  was  perfectly  simple.  The  city  stood  upon  a  river. 
It  was  practicable,  although  extremely  hazardous,  for  the 
enemy  to  bridge  that  river,  and  by  so  doing  ultimately  to 
reduce  the  place.  But  the  ocean  could  not  be  bridged  ;  and 
it  was  c[uite  possible  to  convert  Antwerp,  for  a  season,  into  an 
ocean-port.     Standing  alone  upon  an  island,  with  the  sea 
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flowing  around  it,  and  with  full  and  free  marine  communica- 
tion with  Zeeland  and  Holland,  it  might  safely  bid  defiance  to 
the  land-forces,  even  of  bo  great  a  commander  as  Parma,  To 
the  furtherance  of  this  great  measure  of  defence,  it  was 
necessary  to  destroy  certain  bulwarks,  the  chief  of  loth  June, 
which  was  called  the  Blaw-garen  Dyke  ;  and  Sainte  ^^^^ 
Aldegonde  was  therefore  requested  to  return  to  the  city,  in 
order  to  cause  this  task  to  be  executed  without  delay,' 

Nothing  could  be  more  judicious  than  this  adyice.  The 
low  lands  along  the  Scheldt  were  protected  against  marine 
encroachments,  and  the  river  itself  was  confined  to  its  bed, 
by  a  magnificent  system  of  dykes,  which  extended  along  its 
edge  towards  the  ocean,  in  parallel  lines.  Other  barriers  of  a 
similar  nature  ran  in  oblique  directions,  through  the  wide 
open  pasture  lands,  which  they  maintained  in  green  fertility, 
against  the  ever-threatening  sea.  The  Blaw-garen,  to  which 
the  prince  mainly  aUnded,  was  connected  with  the  great  dyke 
upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Scheldt.  Between  this  and  the 
city,  another  bulwark  called  tho  Kowenstyn  Dyke,  crossed  the 
country  at  right  angles  to  the  river,  and  joined  the  other  two 
at  a  point,  not  very  far  from  Lillo,  where  the  States  had  a 
strong  fortress." 

The  country  in  this  neighbourhood  was  low,  spongy,  full  of 
creeks,  small  meres,  and  the  old  bed  of  the  Scheldt,  Orange, 
therefore,  made  it  very  clear,  that  by  piercing  the  great  dyke 
just  described,  such  a  vast  body  of  water  would  be  made  to 
pour  over  the  land  as  to  submerge  the  Kowenstyn  also,  the 
only  other  obstacle  in  the  passage  of  fleets  from  Zeeland  to 
Antwerp,  The  city  would  then  be  connected  with  .the  sea 
and  its  islands,  by  so  vast  an  expanse  of  navigable  water, 
that  any  attempt  on  Parma's  part  to  cut  off  supplies  and 
succour  would  be  hopeless.  Antwerp  would  laugh  the  idea 
of  famine  to  scorn ;  and  although  this  immunity  would  he 
purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  large  amount  of  ^ricultural 
territory  the  price  so  paid  was  but  a  slender  one,  when  the 
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e  of  tiie  capital,  and  with  it  perhaps  of  the  whole  cou- 
federacy  Tvas  at  stake.' 

Sainte  Aldegonde  and  Martini  suggested,  that,  aa  there 
would  be  some  opposition  to  the  measure  proposed,  it  might 
be  as  well  to  make  a  similar  attempt  on  the  Flemish  side,  in 
preferencOj  hy  breaking  through  the  dykes  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Saftingen,  Orange  replied,  by  demonstrating  that 
the  land  in  the  region  which  ho  had  indicatod  was  of  a 
character  to  ensure  success,  while  in  the  other  direction 
there  were  certain  very  unfavourable  circumstances  which 
rendered  the  issue  doubtful."  The  result  was  destined  to 
prove  the  edacity  of  the  Prince,  for  it  will  be  shown  in 
the  seq^uel,  that  the  Saftingen  plan,  afterwards  really  carried 
out,  was  rather  advant^eous  than  detrimental  to  the  enemy's 
projects. 

Sainte  Aldegonde,  accordingly,  yielded  to  the  ai^uments 
and  entreaties  of  his  friend,  and  repaired  without  delay  to 
Antwerp. 

The  advice  of  "Wilham  the  Silent — as  will  soon  he  related 
— was  not  acted  upon  ;  and,  within  a  few  weeks  after  it  had 
been  given,  he  was  in  his  grave.  Nowhere  wfw  his  loss  more 
severely  felt  than  in  Antwerp.  It  seemed,  said  a  contempo- 
rary, that  with  his  death  had  died  all  authority.^  The  Prince 
was  the  only  head  which  the  many-membered  body  of  that 
very  democratic  city  ever  spontaneously  obeyed.  Antwerp 
was  a  small  republic — in  time  of  peace  intelligently  and  suc- 
cessfully administered — which  in  the  season  of  a  great  foreign 
war,  amid  plagues,  tumults,  famine,  and  internal  rebellion, 
recLuired  the  firm  hand  and  the  clear  brain  of  a  single  chief. 
That  brain  and  hand  had  been  possessed  by  Orange  alone. 

Before  his  death  he  had  desired  that  Sainto  Aldegonde 
should  accept  the  office  of  burgomaster  of  the  city.  Nomi- 
nally, the  position  was  not  so  elevated  as  were  many  of  the 
posts  which  that  distinguished  patriot  had  filled.  In  reality, 
it  was  as  responsible  and  arduous  a  place  as  could  he  offered 
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to  any  man's  acceptance  throughout  the  country.  Sainte 
Aldegonde  consented,  not  without  some  reluctance.  He  felt 
that  there  was  odium  to  be  incurred ;  he  knew  that  much 
would  he  expected  of  him,  and  that  his  means  would  he 
limited,  Hia  powers  would  he  liahle  to  a  constant  and 
various  restraint.  Hia  measures  were  sure  to  he  the  subject 
of  perpetual  caviL  If  the  city  were  besieged,  there  were 
nearly  one  hundred  thousand  mouths  to  feed,  and  nearly  one 
hundred  thousand  tongues  to  dispute  about  furnishing  the  food. 

I'or  the  government  of  Antwerp  had  been  degenerating 
from  a  well-organised  municipal  republicanism  into  anarchy. 
The  clashing  of  the  various  bodies  exercising  power  had 
become  incessant  and  intolerable.'  The  burgomaster  was 
charged  with  the  chief  executive  authority,  both  for  peace 
and  war.  Nevertheless  he  had  but  a  single  vote  in  the  board 
of  magistrates,  where  a  majority  decided.  Moreover,  he  could 
not  always  attend  the  sessions,  because  he  was  also  member 
of  the  councU  of  Brabant,  Important  measures  might  there- 
fore be  decided  by  the  magistracy,  not  only  against  his 
judgment,  but  without  his  knowledge.  Then  there  was  a 
variety  of  boards  or  colleges,  all  arrogating  concurrent — 
which  in  truth  was  conflicting — authority.  There  was  the 
hoard  of  militia-colonels,  which  claimed  great  powers.  Here, 
too,  the  burgomaster  was  nominally  the  chief,  hut  he  might 
be  voted  down  by  a  majority,  and  of  course  was  often  absent. 
Then  there  were  sixteen  captains  who  came  into  the  colonels' 
sessions  whenever  they  IBvcd,  and  had  thcjr  word  to  say  upon 
an  subjects  broached.  If  they  were  refused  a  hearing,  they 
were  backed  by  eighty  other  captains,  who  were  ready  at  any 
moment  to  carry  every  disputed  point  before  the  "  broad- 
council." 

There  were  a  college  of  ward-masters,  a  college  of  select 
men,  a  college  of  deacons,  a  college  of  ammunition,  of  forti- 
fication, of  ship-building,  all  claiming  eq^ual  authority,  and  all 
wrangling  among  themselves ;  and  there  was  a  college  of 
"  peace-makers,"  who  %vrangled  more  than  all  the  rest  together. 
■  Meteren,  sjl  218,     Guiociardioi,  in  voce. 
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Once  a  week  there  was  a  eessiou  of  the  board,  or  general 
council.  Dire  was  th»  hissing  and  confusion,  as  the  hydra 
heads  of  the  multitudinous  government  were  laid  together. 
Heads  of  colleges,  presidents  of  chambers,  militia-chieftains, 
magistrates,  ward-masters,  deans  of  fishmongers,  of  tailors, 
gardeners,  butchers,  all  met  together  pell-mell ;  and  there 
was  no  predominant  authority.  This  was  not  a  convenient 
working  machinery  for  a  city  threatened  with  a  siege  by  the 
first  captain  of  the  age.  Moreover  there  was  a  deficiency  of 
regular  troops.  The  burgher-militia  were  well  trained  and 
courageous,  but  not  distinguished  for  their  docility.  There 
was  also  a  regiment  of  English  under  Colonel  Morgan,  a 
soldier  of  great  experience,  and  much  respected ;  but,  as 
Stephen  Le  Sieur  said,  "  this  force,  uidess  seconded  with  more, 
was  hut  a  breakfast  for  the  enemy."  Unfortunately,  too,  the 
insubordination,  which  was  so  ripe  in  the  city,  seemed  to  affect 
these  auxiliaries.  A  mutiny  broke  out  among  the  EngUsh 
troops.  Many  deserted  to  Parma,  some  escaped  to  England, 
and  it  was  not  until  Morgan  had  beheaded  Captain  Lee  and 
Captain  Powell,^  that  discipline  could  be  restored. 

And  into  this  scene  of  wild  and  deafening  confusion  came 
Philip  de  Mamix,  Lord  of  Sainte  Aldegonde. 

There  were  few  more  brilliant  characters  than  ho  in  all 
Christendom,  He  was  a  man  of  a  most  rare  and  versatile 
genius.  Educated  in  Geneva  at  the  very  feet  of  Calvin,  he 
had  drunk,  like  mother's  milk,  the  strong  and  bitter  waters 
of  the  stern  reformer's  creed  ;  but  he  had  in  after  life 
attempted,  although  hardly  with  success,  to  lift  himself  to 
the  height  of  a  general  religious  toleration.  Ho  had  also 
been  trained  in  the  severe  and  thorough  literary  culture 
which  characterised  that  rigid  school.  He  was  a  scholar,  ripe 
and  rare ;  no  holiday  triiler  in  the  gardens  of  learning.  He 
spoke  and  wrote  Latin  like  his  native  tongue.  He  could 
compose  poignant  Greek  epigrams.  He  was  so  familiar  with 
Hebrew,  that  he  had  rendered  the  Psalms  of  David  out  of 
the  original  into  flowing'  Tlemish  verse,  for  the  use  of  the 
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reformed  churches.  That  he  possessed  the  modern  tongues 
of  civilized  Europe,  Spanish,  Itahan^  French,  and  Grerman, 
was  a  matter  of  course.  He  was  a  profound  jurisconsult, 
capable  of  holding  debate  against  all  competitors  upon  any 
point  of  theory  or  practice  of  law,  civil,  municipal,  inter- 
national. He  was  a  learned  theologian,  and  had  often 
proved  himself  a  match  for  the  doctors,  bishops,  or  rabbin  of 
Europe,  in  highest  argument  of  dogma,  creed,  or  tradition. 
He  was  a  practised  diplomatist,  constantly  employed  in  deli- 
cate and  difficult  negotiations  by  William  the  Silent,  who 
over  admired  his  genius,  cherished  his  friendship,  and  relied 
upon  hiB  character.  He  was  an  eloquent  orator,  whose 
memorable  harangue,  beyond  all  his  other  efforts,  at  the  diet 
of  Worms,  had  made  the  German  princes  hang  their  heads 
with  shame,  when,  taking  a  broad  and  philosophical  view  of 
the  Netherland  matter,  he  had  shown  that  it  was  the  great 
question  of  Europe ;  that  Nether  Germany  was  aU  Germany  ; 
that  Protestantism  could  not  be  unravelled  into  shreds  ;  that 
there  was  but  one  cause  in  Christendom — that  of  absolutism 
against  national  liberty,  Papacy  against  the  reform  ;  and  that 
the  seventeen  Provinces  were  to  be  assisted  in  building  them- 
selves into  an  eternal  barrier  against  Spain,  or  that  the 
"burning  mark  of  shame  would  be  branded  upon  the  forehead 
of  (Jemiany  ; "  that  the  war,  in  short,  was  to  bo  met  by  her 
on  the  threshold,  or  else  that  it  would  come  to  seek  her  at 
home — a  prophecy  which  the  horrible  Thirty  Years'  War  was 
in  after  time  most  signally  to  verify. 

He  was  a  poet  of  vigour  and  originality,  for  he  had  accom- 
plished what  has  been  achieved  by  few  ;  he  had  composed  a 
national  hymn,  whose  strophes,  as  soon  as  heard,  struck  a 
chord  in  every  Netherland  heart,  and  for  three  centuries  long 
have  rung  like  a  clarion  wherever  the  Netherland  tongue  is 
spoken.  "  Wilhelmus  van  Nassouwe,"  regarded  simply  as  a 
literary  composition,  has  many  of  the  qualities  which  an  ode 
demands  ;  an  electrical  touch  upon  the  sentiments,  a  throb  of 
patriotism,  sympathetic  tenderness,  a  dash  of  indignation, 
with  rhythmical  harmony  and  graceful  expression  ;   and  thus 
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it  has  rung  from  millions  of  lips,  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration. 

He  was  a  soldier,  courageous,  untiring,  prompt  in  action, 
useful  in  council,  and  liad  distinguished  himself  in  many  a 
hard-fought  field.  Taken  prisoner  in  the  sanguinary  siiirmish 
at  Maaslandssluys,  he  had  heen  confined  a  year,  and,  for  more 
than  three  months,  had  never  laid  his  head,  as  he  declared, 
upon  the  pillow  without  commending  his  soul  as  for  the  last 
time  to  his  Maker,  espocting  daily  the  order  for  his  imme- 
diate execution,  and  escaping  his  doom  only  because  "WiUiam 
the  Silent  proclaimed  that  the  proudest  head  among  the 
Spanish  prisoners  should  fall  to  avenge  hia  death ;  so  that  he 
was  ultimately  exchanged  against  the  veteran  Mondragon. 

jProm  the  incipient  stages  of  the  revolt  he  had  been  fore- 
most among  the  patriots.  He  waB  supposed  to  be  the  author 
of  tho  famous  "  Compromise  of  the  Nobles,"  that  earliest  and 
most  conspicuous  of  the  state-papers  of  the  repubhc,  and  of 
many  other  important  political  documents  ;  and  he  had  con- 
tributed to  general  literature  many  works  of  European 
celebrity,  of  which  the  'Eoman  Bee-Hive'  was  the  most 
universally  known. 

Scholar,  theologian,  diplomatist,  swordsman,  orator,  poet, 
pamphleteer,  he  had  genius  for  all  things,  and  was  eminent 
in  all.  He  was  even  famous  for  hia  dancing,  and  had  com- 
posed an  intelligent  and  philosophical  treatise  upon  the  value 
of  that  amusement,  as  an  agent  of  civilisation,  and  as  a  coun- 
teractor  of  the  grosser  pleasures  of  the  table  to  which  Upper 
and  Nether  Germans  were  too  much  addicted. 

Of  ancient  Savoyard  extraction,  and  something  of  a  southern 
nature,  he  had  been  born  in  Brussels,  and  waa  national  to 
the  heart's  core. 

A  man  of  interesting,  sympathetic  presence ;  of  a  phy- 
siognomy where  many  of  the  attaching  and  attractive  qualities 
of  his  nature  revealed  themselves ;  with  crisp  curling  hair, 
surmounting  a  tall,  expansive  forehead — full  of  benevolence, 
idealism,  and  quick  perceptions  ;  broad,  brown,  melancholy 
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y  -with  tenderness  ;  a  lean  and  haggard  cheek, 
a  rugged  Flemish  nose ;  a  thin  flexible  mouth ;  a  slender 
monstache,  and  a  peaked  and  meagre  beard ;  so  appeared 
Sainte  Aldegonde  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  when 
he  came  to  command  in  Antwerp. 

Tet  after  all — many-sided,  accomplished,  courageous, 
energetic,  as  he  wiis — it  may  be^doubtcd  whether  he  was  the 
man  for  the  hour  or  the  post.  He  was  too  impressionable  ; 
he  had  too  much  of  the  temperament  of  genius.  Without 
being  fickle,  ho  had,  besides  his  versatility  of  intellect,  a 
character  which  had  much  facihty  in  turning ;  not,  indeed, 
in  the  breeze  of  self-interest,  but  because  he  seemed  placed 
in  so  high  and  clear  an  atmosphere  of  thought  that  he  was 
often  acted  upon  and  swayed  by  subtle  and  invisible  influences. 
At  any  rate  his  conduct  was  sometimes  inexplicable.  He 
had  been  strangely  fascinated  by  the  ignoble  Duke  of  Anjou ; 
and,  in  the  seq^uel,  it  will  be  found  that  he  was  destined  to 
experience  other  magnetic  or  magical  impulses,  ■which  were 
once  thought  suspicious,  and  have  remained  mysterious  even 
to  the  present  day. 

He  was  imaginative.  He  was  capable  of  broad  and  bound- 
Jess  hopes.  He  was  sometimes  prone  to  deep  despair.  His 
nature  was  exquisitely  tempered ;  too  fine  and  polished  a 
blade  to  be  -wielded  among  those  hydra-heads  by  which  he 
was  now  surrounded ;  and  for  which  the  stunning  sledge- 
hammer of  arbitrary  force  was  sometimea  necessary. 

He  was  perhaps  deficient  in  that  gift,  which  no  training 
and  no  culture  can  bestow,  and  which  comes  from  above 
alone  by  birth-right  divine — that  which  men  willingly  call 
master,  authority ;  the  effluence  which  came  so  naturally 
from  the  tranquU  eyes  of  William  the  Silent. 

Nevertheless,  Sainte  Aldegonde  was  prepared  to  do  his  best, 
and  all  his  best  was  to  be  tasked  to  the  utmost.  His  position 
was  rendered  still  more  difficult  by  the  unruly  nature  of  some 
of  his  co-ordinates. 

"  From  the  first  day  to  the  last,"  said  one  who  lived  in 
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Antwerp  during  the  siege,  "the  mistakes  committed  in  the 
city  were  incredible.'"  It  had  long  Ijeen  obvioua  that  a 
siege  was  contemplated  by  Parma,  A  liberal  sum  of  money 
had  been  voted  by  the  States-General,  of  which  Holland  and 
Zecland  contributed  a  very  large  proportion  (two  hundred 
thousand  florins)  ;  the  city  itself  voted  another  large  subsidy, 
and  an  order  was  issued  to  purchase  at  once  and  import  into 
the  city  at  least  a  year's  supply  of  every  kind  of  provisions  of 
life  and  munitions  of  war," 

William  de  Elois,  Lord  of  Treslong,  Admiral  of  Holland 
and  Zecland,  was  requested  to  carry  out  this  order,  and  super- 
intend the  victualling  of  Antwerp.  But  Treslong  at  once 
became  troublesome.  He  was  one  of  the  old  "  beggars  of  the 
sea,"  a  leader  in  the  wild  band  who  had  taken  possession  of 
the  Brill,  in  the  teeth  of  Alva,  and  so  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  repubhc.  An  impetuous  noble,  of  wealthy  family,  high 
connections,  and  refractory  temper — a  daring  sailor,  ever 
ready  for  any  rash  adventure,  but  possessed  of  a  very  mode- 
rate share  of  prudence  or  administrative  ability,  he  fell  into 
loose  and  lawless  courses  on  the  death  of  Orange,  whose  firm 
hand  was  needed  to  control  him.  The  French  negociation 
had  excited  his  profound  disgust,  and  knowing  Sainte  Alde- 
gonde  to  be  heart  and  soul  in  favour  of  that  alliance,  he  was 
in  no  haste  whatever  to  carry  out  his  orders  with  regard  to 
Antwerp.'  He  had  also  an  insignificant  quarrel  with  Presi- 
dent Meetkerk.  The  Prince  of  Parma — ever  on  the  watch 
for  such  opportunities — was  soon  informed  of  the  Admiral's 
discontent,  and  had  long  been  acquainted  with  lus  turbulent 
character.  Alexander  at  once  began  to  inflame  his  jealousy 
and  soothe  his  vanity  by  letters  and  messengers,  urging  upon 
bim  the  propriety  of  reconciling  himself  with  the  King,  and 
promising  him  large  rewards  and  magnificent  employments  in 
the  royal  service.  Even  the  splendid  insignia  of  the  Golden 
Fleece  were  dangled  before  his  eyes.  It  is  certain  that  the 
bold  Hollander  was  not  seduced  by  tbese  visions,  but  there  is 
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no  doubt  that  he  listened  to  the  voice  of  the  tempter.  He 
unq^uestionably  neglected  his  duty.  "Week  after  week  he 
remained  at  Ostend,  sneering  at  the  French  and  quaffing 
huge  draughts  in  honour  of  Queen  Elizaheth.  At  last,  aftei' 
much  time  had  elapsed,  he  agreed  to  victual  Antwerp  if  he 
could  he  furnished  with  thirty  krom-stovens, — a  peculiar  kind 
of  vessel,  not  to  ho  found  in  Zeeland.  The  krom-stovens  were 
sent  to  him  from  Holland.  Then,  hearing  that  his  negligence 
had  heen  censured  hy  the  States-General,  he  became  more 
obstinate  than  ever,  and  went  up  and  down  proclaiming  that 
if  people  made  themselves  disagreeable  to  him  he  would  do 
that  which  should  make  all  the  women  and  children  in  the 
Netherlands  shriek  and  tremble.  What  this  nameless  horror 
was  to  be  he  never  divulged,  but  meantime  he  went  down  to 
Middelburg,  and  swore  that  not  a  boat-load  of  com  should 
go  up  to  Antwerp  until  two  members  of  the  magistracy, 
whom  ho  considered  unpleasant,  had  been  dismissed  from 
their  office.  Wearied  with  aU  this  bluster,  and  imbued  with 
grave  suspicion  as  to  his  motives,  the  States  at  last  rose  upon 
their  High  Admiral  and  threw  him  into  prison.  He  was 
accused  of  many  high  crimes  and  misdemealiours,  and,  it  was 
thought,  would  be  tried  for  his  life.  Ho  was  suspected  and 
even  openly  accused  of  having  been  tampered  with  by  Spain, 
but  there  was  at  any  rate  a  defieicncy  of  proof 

"Treslong  is  apprehended,"  wrote  Davison  to  Burghley, 
"  and  is  charged  to  have  been  the  cause  that  the  fleet  passed 
not  up  to  Antwerp.  He  is  suspected  to  have  otherwise  for- 
gotten himself,  but  whether  justly  or  not  will  appear  by  his 
trial.  Meantime  he  is  kept  in  the  common  prison  of  Middel- 
burg, a  treatment  which  it  is  thought  they  would  not  offer 
him  if  they  had  not  somewhat  of  importance  against  him.'" 

He  was  subsequently  released  at  the  intercession  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  passed  some  time  in  England,  He  was  after- 
wards put  upon  trial,  but  no  accuser  appearing  to  sustain  the 
chains  against  Mm,  he  was  eventually  released.  He  never 
received  a  command  in  the  navy  again,  but  the  very  rich 
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sinecures  of  Grand  Falconer  and  Chief  Forester  of  Holland 
were  bestowed  upon  him,  and  he  appears  to  have  ended  his 
days  in  peace  and  plenty. ' 

He  was  succeeded  in  the  post  of  Admiral  of  Holland  and 
Meeland  by  Justinue  de  Nassau,  natural  son  of  WiUiam  the  Si- 
lent, a  young  man  of  much  promise  hut  of  little  experience  '' 

General  Count  Hohenlo,  too,  lieutenant  lor  you  g  Maur  ce 
and  virtual  commander-in-cHef  of  the  States  forces  was  apt 
to  give  much  trouble.  A  German  no!  1  of  a  c  nt  1  cent 
and  princely  rank,  hrave  to  temcritj  mairn^  a  je  t  of  lin 
ger,  and  riding  into  a  foray  as  if  tu  a  me  mak  ng  often 
furiously  intoxicated,  and  always  tu  b  lent  an  I  ncertam  i 
handsome,  dissipated  cavalier,  with  long  c  Is  float  ng  ov 
his  shoulders,  an  imposing  aristocrat  face  anl  a  gracef  1 
athletic  figure,  he  needed  some  cool  hr  n  and  st  ady  1  an  1 1 
guide  him — valuable  as  he  was  to  fulfil  'iny  la  ng  pr  ject 
— ^but  was  hardly  willing  to  accept  the  autho  ty  of  a  b  u^a 
master.  While  the  young  Maur  jet  n  edel  tutelage 
while  "  the  sapling  was  growing  into  the  t  H  henlo  was 

a  dangerous  chieftain  and  a  most  disorderly  lieutenant. 

With  such  municipal  machinery  and  such  coadjutors  had 
Sainto  Aldegonde  to  deal,  while,  meantime,  the  delusive 
French  negoeiation  was  dragging  its  slow  length  along,  and 
whilo  Parma  was  noiselessly  and  patiently  proceeding  with 
his  preparations. 

The  burgomaster — for  Sainto  Aldegonde,  in  whom  vulgar 
ambition  was  not  a  foible,  had  refused  the  dignity  and  title 
of  Margrave  of  Antwerp,  which  had  been  tendered  him — ■ 
had  neglected  no  effort  towards  carrying  into  effect  the  ad- 
vice of  Orange,  given  almost  with  his  latest  breath.  The 
manner  in  which  that  advice  was  received  furnished  a  strik- 
ing illustration  of  the  defective  machinery  which  has  been 
pourtrayed. 

Upon  his  return  from  Delft,  Sainto  Aldegonde  had  sum- 
moned a  meeting  of  the  magistracy  of  Antwerp.      He   laid 
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tefore  the  board  the  information  communicated  by 
'  Orange  as  to  Parma's  intentions.  He  also  ex- 
plained the  scheme  proposed  for  their  frustration,  and  urged 
the  measures  indicated  with  so  much  earnestness  thdt  his 
fellow-magistrates  were  convinced.  The  order  was  passed 
for  piercing  the  Blauw-garen  Dyke,  and  Sainte  Aldegonde, 
with  some  engineers,  was  requested  to  view  the  locality,  and 
to  take  order  for  the  immediate  fulfilment  of  tho  plan. ' 

Unfortunately  there  were  many  other  hoards  in  session 
besides  that  of  the  Schepens,  many  other  motives  at  work 
besides  those  of  patriotism.  The  guild  of  butchers  held  a 
meeting,  so  soon  as  the  plan  suggested  was  known,  and  re- 
solved with  all  their  strength  to  oppose  its  execution. 

The  butchers  were  indeed  furious.  Twelve  thousand  oxen 
graced  annually  upon  the  pastures  ■which  were  about  to  be 
submerged,  and  it  was  represented  as  unreasonable  that  all 
this  good  flesh  and  blood  should  be  sacrificed.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  magistrates  on  the  following  day,  sixteen  butchers, 
delegates  from  their  guild,  made  their  appearance,  hoarse 
with  indignation.  They  represented  the  vast  damage  which 
would  be  inflicted  upon  the  estates  of  many  private  indivi- 
duals by  the  proposed  inundation,  by  this  sudden  conversion 
of  teeming  meadows,  fertile  farms,  thriving  homesteads,  pro- 
lific orchards,  into  sandy  desolation.  Above  all  they  depicted, 
in  glowing  colours  and  with  natural  pathos,  the  vast  destruc- 
tion of  beef  which  was  imminent,  and  they  urged — with  some 
show  of  reason — that  if  Parma  were  really  about  to  reduce 
Antwerp  by  famine,  his  scheme  certainly  would  not  be  ob- 
structed by  the  premature  annihilation  of  these  wholesome 
supphee." 

That  the  Scheldt  could  he  closed  in  any  manner  was, 
however,  they  said,  a  preposterous  conception.  That  it  could 
be  bridged  was  the  dream  of  a  lunatic.  Even  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  construct  a  bridge,  and  probable  that  the  Zeelanders 
and   Antwerpers  would  look  on  with  folded  arms  while  the 
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work  proceeded,  the  fabric,  when  completed,  would  Le  at  tlie 
mercy  of  the  ice-floods  of  the  winter  and  the  enormous  power 
of  the  ocean-tides.  The  Prince  of  Orange  himself,  on  a 
former  occasion,  when  Antwerp  was  Spanish,  had  attempted 
to  close  the  river  with  rafts,  sunken  piles,  and  other  ohstrnc- 
tions,  hut  the  whole  had  heen  swept  away,  hke  a  dam  of 
bulrushes,  by  the  first  descent  of  tlie  ice-blocka  of  -vvinter.  It 
was  witless  to  beheve  that  Paxma  contemplated  any  such 
measure,  and  utterly  monstrous  to  beliovo  in  its  success." 

Thus  far  the  butchers.  Soon  afterwards  came  sixteen 
colonels  of  mflitia,  as  representatives  of  their  branch  of  the 
multiform  government.  These  personj^s,  attended  by  many 
officers  of  inferior  degree,  sustained  the  position  of  the  but- 
chers with  many  voluble  and  vehement  arguments.  Not  the 
least  convincing  of  their  conclusions  was  the  assurance  that  it 
would  be  idle  for  the  authorities  to  attempt  the  destruction  of 
the  dyke,  seeing  that  the  municipal  soldiery  itself  would  pre- 
vent the  measure  by  main  force,  at  aU  hazards,  and  without 
regard  to  their  own  or  others'  lives. 

The  violence  of  this  opposition,  and  the  fear  of  a  serious 
internecine  conflict  at  so  critical  a  juncture,  proved  fatal  to 
the  project.  Much  precious  time  was  lost,  and  when  at  laat 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  awoke  from  their  delusion,  it  v/aa 
to  find  that  repentance,  as  usual,  had  come  many  hotirs  too 
late.° 

For  Parma  had  been  acting  while  his  antagonists  had  been 
wrangling.  He  was  hampered  in  his  means,  but  he  was 
assisted  by  what  now  seems  the  incredible  supineness  of  the 
Netherlanders.  Even  Sainte  Aldegonde  did  not  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  erecting  the  bridge ;  not  a  man  in  Antwerp 
seemed  to  believe  it.  "  The  preparations,"  said  one  who 
hved  in  the  city,  "went  on  before  our  very  noses,  and  every 
one  was  ridicuUng  tho  Spanish  commander's  foUy."' 

A  very  great  error  was,  moreover,  committed  in  abandoning 
Herenthals   to  the  enemy.     The   city  of  Antwerp  governed 
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Brabant,  and  it  would  have  been  far  better  for  the  authorities 
of  the  commercial  capital  to  succour  this  small  but  important 
city,  and,  by  so  doing,  to  protract  for  a  long  time  their 
own  defence.  Mondragon  saw  and  rejoiced  over  the  mistake. 
"  Now  'tia  easy  to  see  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  is  dead," 
said  the  veteran,  as  he  took  possession,  in  the  King's  name,  of 
the  forsaken  Herenthals.^ 

Early  in  the  summer,  Parma's  operations  had  been,  of  ne- 
cessity, desultory.  He  had  sprinkled  forts  up  and  down  the 
Scheldt,  and  had  gradually  been  gaining  control  of  the  naviga- 
tion upon  that  river.  Thus  Crhent  and  Dendermondc,  Vil- 
Toorde,  Brussels,  and  Antwerp,  had  each  been  isolated,  and 
aU  prevented  from  rendering  mutual  assistance.  Below 
Antwerp,  however,  was  to  be  the  scene  of  the  great  struggle. 
Here,  within  nine  miles  of  the  city,  wore  two  forts  belonging 
to  the  States,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stream,  Lillo  and  Lief- 
kenshoek.  It  was  important  for  the  Spanish  commander  to 
gain  possession  of  both,  before  commencing  his  contemplated 
bridge. 

Unfortunately  for  the  States,  the  fortifications  of  Licfkens- 
hoek,  on  the  Flemish  side  of  the  river,  had  not  been  entirely 
completed.  Eight  hundred  men  lay  within  it,  under  Colonel 
John  Pettin  of  Arras,  an  old  patriotic  officer  of  much  ex- 
perience. Parma,  after  reconnoitring  the  place  in  person, 
despatched  the  famous  Viscount  of  Ghent — now  called  Marquis 
of  Boubaix  and  Bichebourg — to  carry  it  by  assault.  The 
Marquis  sent  one  hundred  men  from  his  Walloon  legion,  under 
two  officers,  in  whom  he  had  confidence,  to  attempt  a  surprise, 
with  orders,  if  not  successful,  to  return  without  delay.  They 
were  successful.  The  one  hundred  gained  entrance  into  the 
fort  at  a  point  where  the  defences  had  not  been  put  into  suffi- 
cient repair. 

They  were  immediately  followed  by  Eichebourg,  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment.      The   day  was  a  fatal   one.      It  was 

loa  July,  the  10th  July,  and  William  of  Orange  was  falling 
1^^^  at  Delft  by  the  hand  of  Balthazar  Gerard.  Lief- 
'  Reycl,  iv.  69. 
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s  carried  at  a  blow.  Of  the  eight  hundred  patriots 
in  the  place,  scarcely  a  man  escaped.  Fotir  hundred  were 
put  to  the  sword,  the  others  were  hunted  into  the  river,  when 
nearly  all  were  drowned.  Of  the  royalists  a  single  man  was 
killed,  and  two  or  three  more  were  wounded.  "  Our  Lord  was 
pleased,"  wrote  Parma  piously  to  Philip,  that  we  "  should  cut 
the  threats  of  four  hundred  of  them  in  a  single  instant,  and 
that  a  great  many  more  should  be  killed  upon  the  dykes  ;  so 
that  I  believe  very  few  to  have  escaped  with  life.  Wo  lost 
one  man,  besides  two  or  three  wounded." '  A  few  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  among  them  was  the  commander  John  Pettin. 
He  was  at  once  brought  before  Kichehoui^,  who  was  standing 
in  the  presence  of  the  Prince  of  Parma.  The  Marquis  drew 
his  sword,  walked  calmly  up  to  the  captured  Colonel,  and  ran 
him  through  the  body.  Pettin  fell  dead  upon  the  spot.  The 
Prince  was  displeased,  "Too  much  choler.  Marquis,  too 
much  choler,"' — ^said  he  reprovingly.  "  Troppa  colera,  Signor 
Marchese,  e  questa."^  But  Bichehourg  knew  better.  He 
had,  while  still  Viscount  of  Grhent,  carried  on  a  year  pre- 
viously a  parallel  intrigue  with  the  royalists  and  the  patriots. 
The  Prince  of  Parma  had  hid  highest  for  his  services,  and 
had,  accordingly,  found  him  a  most  effectual  instrument  in 
completing  the  reduction  of  the  Walloon  Provinces.  The 
Prince  was  not  aware,  however,  that  his  brave  hut  venal  ally 
had,  at  the  very  same  moment,  been  secretly  treating  with 
William  of  Orange ;  and  as  it  so  happened  that  Colonel 
Pettin  had  been  the  agent  in  the  unsuccessful  negotiation,  it 
was  possible  tliat  his  duplicity  would  now  be  exposed.'  The 
Marquis  had,  therefore,  been  prompt  to  place  his  old  con- 
federate in  the  condition  wherein  men  tell  no  tales,  and  if 
contemporary  chronicles  did  not  bely  him,  it  was  not  the  first 


'  "  T  fue  nnestro  Seflor  Earrido  que 
entraasen  con  sola  perdida  de  un 
muerto  y  2  o  3  heridos,  y  qno  ea  dc- 
gollascn  hasta  400  hombrea  en  el 
mismo  inslantc,  y  quo  se  matassen  ea 
lo3  diquea  muchos — de  manera  que 
creo    que    ban    quedado    pocos   con 


Tida,"  Panna  to  Philip  H.,  15  July, 
1584.  ArchiTo  de  ^mancaa  MS. 
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time  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  such,  cold-Wooded  murder. 
The  choler  had  not  hecn  superfluous. 

The  fortress  of  Lillo  waa  garrisoned  hy  the  Antwerp  volun- 
teers, called  the  "  Young  Bachelors,"  Tehgny,  the  brave  son 
of  tho  illustrious  "Iron-armed"  La  Noue,  commanded  in 
chief :  and  ho  had,  besides  the  mihtia,  a  company  of  French 
under  Captain  Uascoigne,  and  four  hundred  Scotchmen  under 
Colonel  Morgan — perhaps  two  thousand  men  in  alL 

Mondragon,  hero  of  the  famoios  submarine  expeditions  of 
Plulipsland  and  Zierickzee,  was  ordered  by  Parma  to  take 
the  place  at  every  hazard.  With  five  thousand  men — a  large 
proportion  of  tho  Spanish  effective  force  at  that  moment — 
the  veteran  placed  himself  before  the  fort,  taking  possession 
of  the  beautiful  country-house  and  farm  of  Lillo,  where  he 
planted  his  batteries,  and  commenced  a  regular  cannonade. 
The  place  was  stronger  than  Liefkenshoek,  however,  and 
Teligny  thoroughly  comprehended  the  importance  of  main- 
taining it  for  tho  States.  Mondragon  dug  mines,  and  Teligny 
countermined.  The  Spanish  daily  cannonade  was  cheerfully 
responded  to  by  the  besieged,  and  by  the  time  Mondragon 
had  shot  away  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  powder,  he  found  that 
he  had  made  no  impression  upon  the  fortress,  vrhile  the 
number  of  his  troops  had  been  dimiaishing  with  great  ra- 
pidity. Mondragon  was  not  so  impetuous  as  he  had  been  on 
many  former  occasions.  He  never  ventured  an  assault.  At 
last  Tel^y  made  a  sortie  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force. 
A  wai'm  action  succeeded,  at  the  conclusion  of  which,  without 
a  decided  advantage  on  either,  side,  the  sluice-gate  in  the 
fortress  "was  opened,  and  the  torrent  of  the  Scheldt,  swollen  by 
a  high  tide,  was  suddenly  poured  upon  the  Spaniards.  As- 
sailed at  once  by  the  fire  from  the  Lillo  batteries,  and  by  the 
■watera  of  the  river,  they  were  forced  to  a  rapid  retreat.  This 
they  effected  with  great  loss,  but  -with  signal  courage,  strug- 
gling breast  high  in  the  waves,  and  bearing  off  their  field- 
pieces  in  their  arms  in  the  very  face  of  tho  enemy.' 


'  Eoora,  VBivolgh,  1,  f 
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Three  weeks  long  Mondragon  had  been  before  Fort  Lillo, 
and  two  thousand  of  his  soldiers  had  been  slain  in  the  trenches. 
The  attempt  waa  now  abandoned.  Parma  directed  permanent 
batteries  to  be  estabhshed  at  Lillo-house,  at  Oordam,  and  at 
other  places  along  the  river,  and  proceeded  quietly  with  his 
carefully- matured  plan  for  closing  the  river.' 

His  own  camp  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  villages  of 
Beveren,  Kalloo,  and  Borght.  Of  the  ten  thousand  foot  and 
Beventeen  hundred  horse,  which  composed  at  the  moment  his 
■whole  army,  about  one-half  lay  with  him,  while  the  remainder 
were  with  Count  Peter  Ernest  Mansfeld,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Stabroek.  Thus  the  Prince  occupied  a  position  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Scheldt,  nearly  opposite  Antwerp,  while 
Mansfeld  was  stationed  upon  the  right  bank,  and  ten  miles 
farther  down  the  river.  From  a  point  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Kalloo,  Alexander  intended  to  throw  a  fortified  bridge  to 
the  opposite  shore.  When  completed,  all  traffic  up  the  river 
&om  Zeeland  would  be  cut  off;  and  as  the  country  on  the 
land-side,  about  Antwerp,  had  been  now  reduced,  the  city  would 
be  effectually  isolated.  If  the  Prince  could  hold  his  bridge 
until  famine  should  break  the  resistance  of  the  burghers, 
Antwerp  would  fall  into  his  hands. 

His  head-quarters  were  at  Kalloo,  and  this  obscure  spot 
soon  underwent  a  strange  transformation.  A  drowsy  placid 
little  village — with  a  modest  parish  spire  peeping  above  a 
clump  of  poplars,  and  with  half  a  dozen  cottages,  with  storks'- 
nests  on  their  roofs,  sprinkled  here  and  there  among  pastures 
and  orchards — suddenly  saw  itself  changed  as  it  were  into  a 
thriving  bustling  town ;  for,  saving  the  white  tents  which 
dotted  the  green  turf  in  every  du^ection,  the  aspect  of  the 
scene  was,  for  a  time,  almost  pacific.  It  was  as  if  some  great 
manufacturing  enterprise  had  been  set  on  foot,  and  the 
world  had  suddenly  awoke  to  the  hidden  capabihtiea  of  the 
situation. 

A  great  dockyard  and  arsenal  suddenly  revealed  them- 
selves— rising  like   an   exhalation — ^where   ship-builders,   ar- 

1  Mot«ren,  x'u.  21S. 
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mourers,  "blaclainiths,  joiners,  carpenters,  caulkers, 
were  hard  at  work  all  day  long.  The  din  and  hum  of  what 
seemed  a  peaeeful  industry  were  unceasing.  Prom  Kalloo, 
Parma  dug  a  canal  twelve  milea  long  to  a  place  called  Steeken, 
hundreds  of  pioneers  heing  kept  constantly  at  work  with  pick 
and  spade  till  it  was  completed.  Through  this  artificial 
channel — so  soon  as  Ghent  and  Dendermonde  had  fallen — 
came  floats  of  liimber,  fleets  of  boats  laden  with  provisions  of 
life  and  munitions  of  death,  huilding-materials,  and  every 
other  requisite  for  tlie  great  undertaking,  all  to  bo  disem- 
barked at  Kalloo.  The  object  was  a  temporary  and  destructive 
one,  but  it  remains  a  monument  of  the  great  general's  eneigy 
and  a  useful  pubhc  improvement.  The  amelioration  of  the 
fenny  and  barren  soil,  called  the  Waesland,  is  dated  from 
that  epoch  ;  and  the  spot  in  Europe  which  is  the  most  pro- 
lific, and  which  nourishes  the  largest  proportion  of  inhabitants 
to  the  square  mJlc,  is  precisely  the  long  dreary  swamp  which 
the  Prince  thus  drained  for  mihtary  purposes,  and  converted 
into  a  garden.  Dnisus  and  Corbulo,  in  the  days  of  the  Eoman 
Empire,  had  done  the  same  good  service  for  their  barbarian 


At  Kalloo  itself,  all  the  shipwrights,  cutlers,  masons,  brass- 
founders,  rope-makers,  anchor-forgers,  sailors,  boatmen,  of 
Flanders  and  Brabant,  with  a  herd  of  bakers,  brewers,  and 
butchers,  were  congregated  by  express  order  of  Parma.  In 
the  little  church  itself  the  main  workshop  was  established, 
and  all  day  long,  week  after  week,  month  after  month,  the 
sound  of  saw  and  hammer,  adze  and  plane,  the  rattle  of 
machinery,  the  cry  of  sentinels,  the  cheers  of  mariners,  re- 
sounded, where  but  lately  had  been  heard  nothing  save  the 
drowsy  homily  and  the  devout  hymn  of  rustic  worship.^ 

Nevertheless  the  summer  and  autumn  wore  on,  and  still 
the  bridge  was  hardly  commenced.  The  navigation  of  the 
river — although    impeded   and   rendered    dangerous  by  the 

'  Hoofd,    Bor.     Meteren,    libi  sup.   I   1. 4 
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forts  -which  Parma  held  along  the  hanks — ^waa  still  open ; 
and,  so  long  aa  the  price  of  corn  in  Antwerp  remained  three 
or  four  times  as  high  as  the  sum  for  which  it  could  be  pur- 
chased in  Holland  and  Zeeland,  there  were  plenty  of  dare- 
devil skippers  ready  to  bring  cargoes.  Fleets  of  fly-boats, 
convoyed  hy  armed  vessels,  were  perpetually  running  the 
gauntlet.  Sharp  actions  on  shore  between  the  forts  of  the 
patriots  and  those  of  Parma,  which  were  all  intermingled 
promiscuously  along  the  hanks,  and  amphibions  and  most 
bloody  encounters  on  ship-board,  dyke,  and  in  the  stream 
itself,  between  the  wild  Zeelanders  and  the  fierce  pikemen  of 
Italy  and  Spain,  wcro  of  repeated  occurrence.  Many  a 
la^ng  craft  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands,  when,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  the  men,  women,  and  children,  on  board,  were 
horribly  mutilated  by  the  Spaniards,  and  were  then  sent 
drifting  in  their  boat  with  the  tide — their  arms,  legs,  and 
ears  lopped  ofi' — up  to  the  city,  in  order  that  the  dangerous 
nature  of  this  provision-trade  might  be  fully  illustrated.' 

Yet  that  traffic  still  went  on.  It  would  have  continued 
until  Antwerp  had  been  victualled  for  more  than  a  year,  had 
not  the  city  authorities,  in  the  plentitude  of  their  jstiiOot. 
wisdom,  thought  proper  to  issue  orders  for  its  regu-  ■'^^*' 
lation.  On  the  25th  October  a  census  was  taken,  when  the 
number  of  persons  inside  the  walls  was  found  to  be  ninety 
thousand.  For  this  population  It  was  estimated  that  300,000 
veertels,  or  about  900,000  bushels  of  com,  would  be  required 
annually.^  The  grain  was  coming  in  very  fast,  notwithstand- 
ing the  perilous  nature  of  the  trade ;  for  wheat  could  be 
bought  in  Holland  for  fifty  florins  the  last,  or  about  fifteen 
pence  sterling  the  bushel,  while  it  was  worth  five  or  six  florins 
the  veertel,  or  about  four  shillings  the  bushel,  in  Antwerp.' 

The  ma^strates  now  committed  a  folly  more  stupendous 
than  it  seemed  possible  for  human  creatures,  under  such'  cir- 
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cumstances,  to  compasa.  They  establislied  a  maxinnim  upon 
com,'  The  skippers  who  had  ran  their  cargoes  tiirough  the 
gauntletj  all  the  way  from  Flushing  to  Antwerp,  found  on 
their  arrival,  that,  instead  of  being  rewarded,  according  to 
the  natural  laws  of  demand  and  supply,  they  were  required 
to  exchange  their  wheat,  rye,  butter,  and  beef,  against  the 
exact  sum  which  the  Board  of  Schepens  thought  proper  to 
consider  a  reasonable  remuneration.  Moreover,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  provisions  in  private  magazines, 
it  was  enacted,  that  all  consumers  of  grain  should  he  com- 
pelled to  make  their  purchases  directly  from  the  ships.' 
These  two  measm-es  were  almost  as  fatal  as  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Blaw-garen  Dyke,  in  the  interest  of  the  butchers. 
Winter  and  famine  were  staring  the  city  in  the  face,  and 
the  maximum  now  stood  scBtinel  against  the  gate,  to  pre- 
vent the  admission  of  food.  The  traffic  ceased  without  a 
struggle.  Parma  himself  could  not  have  better  arranged  the 
blockade. 

Meantime  a  vast  and  almost  general  inundation  had  taken 
place.  The  aspect  of  the  country  for  many  miles  around 
was  strange  and  desolate.  The  sluices  had  been  opened  iu 
the  neighbourhood  of  Saftingen,  on  the  Flemish  side,  so  that 
all  the  way  from  Hulst  tho  waters  were  out,  and  flowed  nearly 
to  tho  gates  of  Antwerp.  A  wide  and  shallow  sea  rolled  over 
the  fertile  plains,  while  church-steeples,  the  tops  of  lofty  trees, 
and  here  and  there  the  turrets  of  a  castle,  scarcely  lifted 
themselves  above  the  black  waters  ;  tho  peasants'  houses,  the 
granges,  whole  rural  villages,  having  entirely  disappeared. 
The  high  grounds  of  Doel,  of  Kalloo,  and  Ecveren,  where 
Alexander  was  established,  remained  out  of  reach  of  the  flood. 
Far  below,  on  tho  opposite  side  of  the  river,  other  sluices  had 
been  opened,  and  the  sea  had  burst  over  the  wide,  level  plain. 
The  villages  of  Wilmerdonk,  Orderen,  Ekeren,  wi 
to  islands  in  the  ocean,  while  all  the  other  hamlets,  for  i 
around,  were  utterly  submerged.' 

'  Rejd,  Eor,  Meteren. 
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Still,  however,  the  Blaw-garen  Dyke  and  its  companion  the 
Kowenstyn  remained,  obstinately  above  the  waters,  forming 
a  present  and  more  fatal  obstruction  to  the  communication 
between  Antwerp  and  Zeeland  than  would  be  furnished  even 
by  the  threatened  and  secretly-advancing  bridge  across  the 
Scheldt.  Had  Orange's  prudent  advice  been  taken,  the  city 
had  been  safe.  Over  the  prostrate  dykes,  whose  destruction 
he  had  so  warmly  urged,  the  ocean  would  have  rolled  cLuite 
to  the  gates  of  Antwerp,  and  it  would  have  been  as  easy  to 
bridge  the  North  Sea  as  to  control  the  free  navigation  of  the 
patriots  over  so  wide  a  surface. 

When  it  was  too  late,  the  butchers,  and  colonels,  and 
captains,  became  penitent  enough.  An  order  was  passed,  by 
acclamation,  in  November,  to  do  what  Orange  had  recom- 
mended in  June,  It  was  decreed  that  the  Blaw-garen  and 
the  Kowenstyn  should  be  pierced.'  Alas,  the  hour  had  lor^ 
gone  by.  Alexander  of  Parma  was  not  the  man  to  undertake 
the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  river,  at  a  v 
and  at  the  same  time  to  permit  the  destruction  of  the  a 
existing  barrier.  There  had  been  a  time  for  such  a  deed. 
The  Seigneur  de  Kowenstyn,  who  had  a  castle  and  manor  on 
and  near  the  dyko  which  bore  his  name,  had  repeatedly  urged 
upon  the  Antwerp  magistracy  the  propriety  of  piercing  this 
bulwark,  even  after  their  refusal  to  destroy  the  outer  barrier. 
Sainte  Aldegonde,  who  vehemently  ui^ed  the  measure,  protested 
that  his  hair  had  stood  on  end,  when  he  found,  after  repeated 
entreaty,  that  the  project  was  rejected.*  The  Seigneur  do 
Kowenstyn,  disgusted  and  indignant,  forswore  his  patriotism, 
and  went  over  to  Parma.'  The  dyke  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  And  now  from  Stabroek,  where  old  Mansfeld 
lay  with  his  army,  all  the  way  across  the  flooded  country,  ran 
the  great  bulwark,  strengthened  with  new  palisade-work  and 
block-houses,  bristling  with  Spanish  cannon,  pike,  and  arque- 
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bus,  even  to  the  "bank  of  the  Scheldt,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Fort  Lillo.  At  the  angle  of  its  junction  with  the  main 
dyke  of  the  river's  bank,  a  strong  fortress  called  Holy  Gross 
(Santa  Cruz)  had  been  constructed.  That  fortress  and  the 
whole  line  of  the  Kowenstyn  were  held  in  the  iron  grip  of 
Mondr^on.  To  wrench  it  from  him  would  be  no  child's 
play.  Five  new  strong  redoubts  upon  the  dyke,  and  five 
or  six  thousand  Spaniards  established  there,  made  the  enter- 
prise moro  formidable  than  it  would  have  been  in  June.  It 
had  been  better  to  sacrifice  the  twelve  thousand  oxen.  Twelve 
thousand  Hollanders  might  now  be  slaughtered,  and  still  the 
dyke  remain  above  the  waves. 

Here  was  the  key  to  the  fate  of  Antwerp, 
On  the  other  hand,  the  opening  of  the  Saftingen  Sluice 
had  done  Parma's  work  for  him.  Even  there,  too.  Orange 
had  been  prophetic.  Kalloo  was  high  and  dry,  but  Alexander 
had  experienced  some  difficulty  in  bringing  a  fleet  of  thirty 
vessels,  laden  with  cannon  and  other  valuable  materials,  from 
Grhent  along  the  Scheldt,  into  his  encampment,  because  it 
was  necessary  for  them,  before  reaching  their  destination,  to 
pass  in  front  of  Antwerp.  The  inundation,  together  with  a 
rupture  in  the  Dyke  of  Eorght,  furnished  him  with  a  watery 
road,  over  which  his  fleet  completely  avoided  the  city,  and 
came  in  triumph  to  Kalloo.' 

Sainte  Aldegonde,  much  provoked  by  this  masterly  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  Pavma,  had  followed  the  little  squadron 
closely  with  some  armed  vessels  from  the  city.  A  sharp 
action  had  succeeded,  in  which  the  burgomaster,  not  being 
properly  sustained  by  the  Zeeland  ships  on  which  he  rehed, 
had  been  defeated.  Admiral  Jacob  Jacobzoon  behaved  with 
so  little  spirit  on  the  occasion  that  he  acc[uired  with  the 
Antwerp  populace  the  name  of  "  Run-away  Jacob,"  "  Koppen 
gaet  loppen  ; "  and  Sainte  Aldegonde  declared,  that,  but  for  his 
cowardice,  the  fleet  of  Parma  would  have  fallen  into  their 
hands.     The  bui^omi:^ter  himself  narrowly  escaped   ! 
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a  prisoner,  and  owed  Lis  safety  only  to  the  swiftness  of  hia 
barge,  -which  was  called  the  '  Flying  Devil.' ' 

The  patriots,  in  order  to  counteract  similar  enterprises  in 
future,  now  erected  a  sconce,  which  they  called  Fort  Teligny, 
upon  the  ruptured  dyke  of  Borght,  directly  in  front  of  the 
Eorght  blockhouse,  belonging  to  the  Spaniards,  and  just 
opposite  Fort  Hoboken.  Here,  in  this  narrow  passage,  close 
Tinder  the  walla  of  Antwerp,  where  friends  and  foea  were 
brought  closely,  face  to  face,  was  the  scene  of  many  a  sangui- 
nary sku-mish,  from  the  commencement  of  the  siege  until  Its 
close.' 

StiU  the  bridge  was  believed  to  be  a  mere  fable,  a  chimsera, 
Parma,  men  said,  had  become  a  lunatio  from  pride.  It  waa 
as  easy  to  make  the  Netherlands  submit  to  the  yoke  of  the 
Inquisition  as  to  put  a  bridle  on  the  Scheldt.  Its  depth, 
breadth,  the  ice-floods  of  a  northern  winter,  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Zeeland  fleets,  the  activity  of  the  Antwerp  author- 
rities,  ail  were  pledges  that  the  attempt  would  be  signally 
frustrated.' 

And  they  should  have  been  pledges — more  than  enough. 
Unfortunately,  however,  there  was  dissension  within,  and  no 
chieftain  in  the  fleld,  no  sago  in  the  council,  of  sufficient 
authority  to  sr^tain  the  whole  burthen  of  the  war, 
direct  all  the  energies  of  the  commonwealth, 
dead.  Hia  son,  one  day  to  become  the  most  illustrious  mili- 
tary commander  in  Europe,  was  a  boy  of  seventeen,  nominally 
captain-general,  hut  in  reality  but  a  youthful  apprentice  to 
his  art.  Hohenlo  was  wild,  wilful,  and  obstinate.  Young 
William  Lewis  Nassau,  already  a  soldier  of  marked  ahihtiea, 
was  fully  occupied  in  Friesland,  where  he  w^  stadholder, 
and  where  he  had  quite  enough  to  do  in  making  head  against 
the  Spanish  governor  and  general,  the  veteran  Verdngo. 
Military  operations  against  Zntphen  distracted  the  attention 
of  the  States,  wMch  should  have  been  fixed  upon  Antwerp. 


'  Haraei,   'Ann.   Turn.    Belg.,'    III.  I       '  Stra 
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Admiral  Treslong,  ae  we  have  seen,  waa  refractory,  the  cause 
of  great  delincLuency  on  the  part  of  the  fleets,  and  of  infi- 
nite disaster  to  the  commonwealth.  More  than  all,  the  French 
negotiation  was  betraying  the  States  into  indolence  and  hesi- 
tation ;  and  creating  a  schism  between  the  leading  politicians 
of  the  country.  Several  thousand  French  troops,  under 
Monsieur  d'Allaynes,  were  daily  expected,  but  never  arrived  ; 
and  thus,  while  KngHsh  and  French  partisans  were  plotting 
and  counter-plotting,  while  a  delusive  diplomacy  was  usurping 
the  place  of  lansquenettes  and  gun-boats — the  only  possible 
agents  at  that  moment  to  preserve  Antwerp — the  bridge  of 
Parma  was  slowly  advancing.  Before  the  winter  had  closed 
in,  the  preparatory  palisades  had  been  finished. 

Between  Kalloo  and  Ordam,  upon  the  opposite  side,  a  sand- 
bar had  been  discovered  in  the  river's  bed,  which  diminished 
the  depth  of  the  stream,  and  rendered  the  -pile-driving  com- 
paratively easy.  The  breadth  of  the  Scheldt  at  this  passage 
was  twenty-four  hundred  feet ;  its  depth,  sixty  feet.  Upon 
the  Flemish  side,  near  Kalloo,  a  strong  fort  was  erected,  called 
Saint  Mary,  in  honour  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  to  whom  the 
whole  si(^e  of  Antwerp  had  been  dedicated  from  the  begin- 
ning. On  the  opposite  bank  was  a  similar  fort,  named  Philip, 
for  the  King.  From  each  of  these  two  points,  thus  fortified, 
a  framework  of  heavy  timber,  supported  upon  huge  piles,  had 
been  carried  so  far  into  the  stream  on  either  side  that  the  dis- 
tance between  the  ends  had  at  last  been  reduced  to  thirteen 
hundred  feet.  The  breadth  of  the  roadway — formed  of  strong 
sleepers  firmly  hound  together — was  twelve  feet,  along  which 
block-houses  of  great  thickness  were  placed  to  defend  the 
whole  against  assault.' 

Thus  far  the  work  had  been  comparatively  easy.  To  bridge 
the  remaining  open  portion  of  the  river,  however,  where  its 
current  was  deepest  and  strongest,  and  where  the  action  of 
tide,  tempest,  and  icebergs,  would  be  most  formidable,  seemed 
a  desperate  undertaking  ;  for  as  the  enterprise  advanced,  this 

'  Bor,  II.  501,  seq.  Meteren,  xii.  218,  seq.  Strada.  II.  313,  seq.  Benti- 
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narrow  open  space  "became  the  scene  of  daily  amphibious 
encounters  between  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  Parma  and  the 
forces  of  the  States.  Unfortunately  for  the  patriots,  it  was 
only  skirmishing.  Had  a  strong,  concerted  attack,  in  lai^e 
force,  from  Holland  and  Zeeland  below  and  from  the  city 
above,  been  agreed  upon,  there  was  hardly  a  period,  until  very 
late  in  the  winter,  when  it  might  not  have  had  the  best  chances 
of  success.  "With  a  vigorous  commander  against  him,  Parma, 
weak  in  men,  and  at  his  wits'  end  for  money,  might,  in  a  few 
hours,  have  seen  the  labour  of  several  months  hopelessly  aimi- 
hilated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Prince  was  ably  seconded  by 
his  lieutenant.  Marquis  Eichebourg,  to  whom  had  been  dele- 
gated the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  bridge-building 
in  its  minutest  details.  He  was  never  idle.  Audacious,  inde- 
fatigable, ubicLuitous,  he  at  least  atoned  by  energy  and  bril- 
liant courage  for  his  famous  treason  of  the  preceding  year, 
while  his  striking  and  now  rapidly  approaching  doom  upon 
the  very  scene  of  his  present  labours,  made  him  appear  to 
have  been  building  a  magnificent  though  fleeting  monument 
to  his  own  memory.^ 

Sainte  Aldegonde,  shut  up  in  Antwerp,  and  hampered  by 
dissension  within  and  obstinate  jealousy  without  the  walls, 
did  all  in  iis  power  to  frustrate  the  enemy's  enterprise  and 
animate  the  patriots.  Through  the  whole  of  the  autumn  and 
early  winter,  he  had  urged  the  States  of  Holland  and  Zeeland 
to  make  use  of  the  long  winter  nights,  when  moonless  and 
stormy,  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  Parma's  undertaking, 
but  the  fatal  influences  already  indicated  were  more  efficient 
against  Antwerp  than  even  the  genius  of  Famese  ;  and  no- 
thing came  of  the  burgomaster's  entreaties  save  desultory 
skirmishing  and  unsuccessful  enterprises.  An  especial  mis- 
fortune happened  in  one  of  these  midnight  undertakings. 
Teligny  ventured  forth  in  a  row-barge,  with  scarcely  any 
companions,  to  notify  the  Zeelanders  of  a  contemplated  move- 
ment, in  which  their  co-operation  was  desired.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  the  Antwerp  troops  should  make  a  fictitious  demon- 
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stration  upon  Fort  Ordam,  whilo  at  the  same  moment  the 
States'  troops  from  Fort  LIUo  should  make  an  assault  upon 
the  forts  on  Kowenstyn  Dyke  ;  and  in  this  important  enter- 
prise the  Zeeland  vessels  were  requested  to  assist.  But  the 
brave  Teligny  nearly  forfeited  his  life  by  his  rashness,  and  his 
services  werOj  for  a  long  time,  lost  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  It 
had  been  better  to  send  a  less  valuable  officer  upon  such 
hazardous  yet  subordinate  service.  The  drip  of  his  oars  was 
heard  in  the  darkness.  He  was  pursued  by  a  number  of 
armed  barges,  attacked,  -wounded  severely  in  the  shoulder, 
and  captiired.  He  threw  his  letters  overboard,  but  they  were 
fished  out  of  the  water,  carried  to  Parma,  and  deciphered,  so 
that  the  projected  attack  upon  the  Kowenstyn  was  disco- 
vered, and,  of  necessity,  deferred.  As  for  Teligny,  he  W£^ 
taken,  as  a  most  valuable  prize,  into  the  enemy's  camp,  and 
was  soon  afterwards  thrust  into  prison  at  Tournay,  where  he 
remained  six  years — one  year  longer  than  the  period  which  his 
illustrious  father  had  been  obliged  to  consume  in  the  infamous 
dungeon  at  Mons.  Few  disasters  could  have  been  more  keenly 
felt  by  the  States  than  the  loss  of  this  brilliant  and  devoted 
French  chieftain,  who,  young  as  he  was,  had  already  become  very 
dear  to  the  republic;  and  Sainte  AHi^onde  was  severely  blamed 
for  sending  so  eminent  a  personage  on  that  dangerous  expe- 
dition, and  for  sending  him,  too,  with  an  insufficient  convoy.^ 

Still  Alexander  felt  uncertain  as  to  the  result.  He  was 
determined  to  secure  Antwerp,  but  he  yet  thought  it  possible 
to  secure  it  by  negotiation.  The  enigmatical  policy  main- 
tained by  France  perplexed  him  ;  for  it  did  not  seem  possible 
that  so  much  apparent  solenmity  and  earnestness  were  destined 
to  lead  to  an  impotent  and  infamous  conclusion.  Ho  was  left, 
too,  for  a  long  time  in  ignorance  of  his  own  master's  secret 
schemes,  he  was  at  liberty  to  guess,  and  to  guess  only,  as  to 
the  projects  of  tho  league,  he  was  without  adequate  means  to 
carry  out  to  a  certain  triumph  his  magnificent  enterprise,  and 
he  was  in  constant  alarm  lest  he  should  be  suddenly  assailed 
by  an  overwhelming  French  force.  Had  a  man  sat  upon  the 
'  Eor,  II.  601,  608.     Meteren,  ±il  218.     Strada,  II.  310,  320. 
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throne  of  Henry  III.  at  that  moment,  Parma's  hridge-making 
and  dyke-fortifying—skilful  as  they  were — would  have  been 
all  in  vain.  Meantime,  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  great  issue, 
but  resolved  to  hold  firmly  to  his  purpose,  he  made  repeated 
conciliatory  offers  to  the  States  with  one  band,  while  he 
steadily  prosecuted  his  aggressive  schemes  with  the  other. 

Parma  had  become  really  gentle,  almost  affectionate,  to- 
wards the  Netherlanders.  He  had  not  the  disposition  of  an 
Alva  to  smite  and  to  blast,  to  exterminate  the  rebels  and 
heretics  with  fire  and  sword,  with  the  axe,  the  rack,  and  the 
gallows.  Provided  they  would  renounce  the  great  object  of 
the  contest,  he  seemed  reaUy  desirous  that  they  should  escape 
further  chastisement;  but  to  admit  tho  worship  of  God  accord- 
ing to  the  reformed  creed,  was  with  him  an  inconceivable 
idea.  To  do  so  was  both  unrighteous  and  impolitic.  He  had 
been  brought  up  to  believe  that  mankind  could  be  saved  from 
eternal  perdition  only  by  believing  in  the  infallibility  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  ;  that  tho  only  keys  to  eternal  paradise  were 
in  the  hands  of  St.  Peter's  representative.  Moreover,  he  in- 
stinctively felt  that  within  this  religious  liberty  which  the 
Netherlanders  claimed  was  hidden  the  germ  of  civil  liberty ; 
and  though  no  bigger  than  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  it  was 
necessary  to  destroy  it  at  once ;  for  of  course  the  idea  of  civil 
liberty  could  not  enter  the  brain  of  the  brilliant  general  of 
Philip  II. 

On  tho  13th  of  November  ho  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
magistracy  and  broad-councii  of  Antwerp.  He  asserted  that 
the  instigators  of  the  rebellion  were  not  seeking  to  isth  Nov., 
further  the  common  weal,  but  their  own  private  1584. 
ends.  Especially  had  this  been  tho  ruling  motive  with  the 
Prince  of  Orar^e  and  the  Duke  of  Anjon,  both  of  whom  Grod 
had  removed  from  the  world,  in  order  to  manifest  to  the  States 
their  own  weakness,  and  the  omnipotence  of  Philip,  whose 
prosperity  the  Lord  was  constantly  increasing.  It  was  now 
more  than  time  for  the  authorities  of  the  country  to  have 
regard  for  themselves,  and  for  the  miseries  of  the  poor  people. 
The  affection  which  he  had  always  felt  for  the  Provinces — 
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from  wliich  he  had  himself  sprung — and  the  favours  which  he 
had  received  from  them  in  his  youth,  had  often  moved  him  to 
propose  measures,  which,  before  God  and  his  conscience,  he 
believed  adecLuate  to  the  restoration  of  peace.  But  hie  letters 
had  been  concealed  or  falsely  interpreted  by  the  late  Prince 
of  Orange,  who  had  sought  nothing  but  to  spread  desolation 
over  the  land,  and  to  shed  the  blood  of  the  innocent.  He 
now  wrote  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  in  all  fervour  and 
earnestness,  to  implore  them  to  take  compassion  on  their  own 
wives  and  children  and  forlorn  fatherland,  to  turn  their  eyes 
backward  on  the  peace  and  prosperity  which  they  had  for- 
merly enjoyed  when  obedient  to  his  Majesty,  and  to  C£«t  a 
glance  around  them  upon  the  miseries  which  were  so  universal 
since  the  rebellion.  He  exhorted  them  to  close  their  ears 
to  the  insidious  tongues  of  those  who  were  leading  them  into 
delusion  as  to  the  benevolence  and  paternal  sweetness  of  their 
natural  lord  and  master,  which  were  even  now  so  boundless 
that  he  did  not  hesitate  once  more  to  offer  them  his  entire 
foigiveness.  If  they  chose  to  negotiate,  they  would  find 
everything  granted  that  ^vith  right  and  reason  could  be  pro- 
posed. The  Prince  concluded  by  declaring  that  he  made 
these  advances  not  from  any  doubt  as  to  the  successful  issue 
of  the  mUitary  operations  in  which  he  was  engaged,  but 
simply  out  of  paternal  anxiety  for  the  happinem  of  the  Pro- 
vinces, Did  they  remain  obstinate,  their  ultimate  conditions 
would  be  rendered  still  more  severe,  and  themselves,  not  he, 
would  be  responsible  for  the  misery  and  the  bloodshed  to 
ensue  .^ 

Ten  days  afterwards,  the  magistrates,  thus  addressed — after 
communication  with  the  broad-council^answered  Parma's 
23rd  Nov.,  letter  manfully,  copiously,  and  with  the  customary 
1384,  but  superfluous  historical  sketch.  They  begged 
leave  to  entertain  a  doubt  as  to  the  paternal  sweetness  of 
a  king  who  had  dealt  so  long  in  racks  and  gibbets.  With 
Parma's  own  mother,  as  they  told  the  Prince,  the  Kether- 
landers  had  once  made  a  treaty,  by  which  the  right  to  wor- 

'  Sea  the  letters  in  Meteren,  lii.  219,  Bor,  II.  502,  503.    Hoofd  Vorro^h,  SO. 
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ship  God  according  to  their  consciences  had  been  secured ; 
yet  for  niaintaiiiing  that  treaty  they  had  been  devoted  to 
indiscrimmate  destruction,  and  their  land  made  desolate  with 
fire  and  sword.  Men  had  been  massacred  by  thouBands,  who 
had  never  been  heard  in  their  own  defence,  and  who  had 
never  been  accused  of  any  crime,  "  save  that  they  had  assem- 
bled together  in  the  name  of  God,  to  pray  to  Him  through 
their  only  mediator  and  advocate  Jesua  Christ,  according  to 
His  command." ' 

The  axis  of  the  revolt  was  the  religious  question ;  and  it 
was  impossible  to  hope  anything  from  a  monarch  who  was 
himself  a  slave  of  the  Inquisition,  and  who  had  less  independ- 
ence of  action  than  that  enjoyed  by  Jews  and  Turks,  accord- 
ing to  the  express  permission  of  the  Pope.  Therefore  they 
informed  Parma  that  they  bad  done  with  Philip  for  ever,  and 
that  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  wisdom,  justice,  and 
moderation,  of  the  French  King,  they  had  offered  him  the 
sovereignty  of  their  land,  and  had  implored  his  protection. 

They  paid  a  tribute  to  the  character  of  Famese,  who  after 
gaining  infinite  glory  in  arms,  had  manifested  bo  much 
gentleness  and  disposition  to  conciliate.  They  doubted  not 
that  he  would,  if  he  possessed  the  power,  have  guided  the 
royal  councils  to  better  and  more  generous  results,  and  pro- 
tested that  they  would  not  have  delayed  to  throw  themselves 
into  his  arms,  had  they  been  assured  that  he  was  authorized  to 
admit  that  which  alone  could  form  the  basis  of  a  successful 
negotiation — religious  freedom.  They  would  in  such  case 
have  been  willing  to  close  with  Mm,  without  tcUking  about  otJter 
conditions  than  such  as  hia  Highness  in  his  discretion  and 
sweetness  might  think  reasonable. 

Moreover,  as  they  observed  in  conclusion,  they  were  pre- 
cluded, by  their  present  relations  with  France,  from  entering 
into  any  other  negotiation  ;  nor  could  they  hsten  to  any  such 
proposals  without  deserving  to  be  stigmatized  as  the  most 
lewd,  blasphemous,  and  thankless  mortals,  that  ever  cumbered 
the  earth. 

'  Letters  in  Bor,  Meteren,  Iloofd,  wis  sup. 
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Being  under  ecLual  obligations  both  to  the  Union  and  to 
France,  they  announced  that  Parma,'s  overtures  would  be  laid 
before  the  French  government  and  the  assemWy  of  the 
States- G-eneral.' 

A  day  was  to  come,  perhaps,  when  it  would  hardly  seem 
lewdness  and  blasphemy  for  the  Netherlanders  to  doubt  the 
extraordinary  justice  and  wisdom  of  the  ^French  King,  Mean- 
time, it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  were  at  least  loyal  to  their 
own  engagements,  and  long-suffering  where  they  had  trusted 
and  given  their  hearts. 

Parma  replied  by  another  letter,  dated  December  3rd.  He 
assured  the  citizens  that  Henry  III.  was  far  too  discreet,  and 
lothDcc.  much  too  good  a  friend  to  Philip  II.,  to  countenance 

1584.  t]^{a  rebellion.  If  he  were  to  take  up  their  quarrel, 
however,  the  King  of  Spain  had  a  thousand  means  of  foiling 
an  his  attempts.  As  to  the  religious  question^ — ^which  they 
affirmed  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  the  war — ^he  was  not  iuclined 
to  waste  words  upon  that  subject ;  nevertheless,  so  fer  as  he  in 
his  simplicity  could  understand  the  true  nature  of  a  Christian, 
he  could  not  believe  that  it  comported  with  the  doctrines  of 
Jesus,  whom  they  called  their  only  mediator,  nor  with  the 
dictates  of  conscience,  to  take  up  arms  against  their  lawful 
king,  nor  to  burn,  rob,  plunder,  pierce  dykes,  overwhelm  their 
fatherland,  and  reduce  all  things  to  misery  and  chaos,  in  the 
name  of  religion." 

Thus  moralizing  and  dogmatizing,  the  Prince  concluded 
his  letter,  and  so  the  correspondence  terminated.  This  last 
despatch  was  communicated  at  once  both  to  the  States-General 
and  to  the  French  government,  and  remained  unanswered. 
Soon  afterwards  the  Netherlands  and  England,  France  and 
Spain,  were  engaged  in  that  vast  game  of  delusion  which  has 
been  described  in  the  preceding  chapters.  Meantime  both 
Antwerp  and  Parma  remained  among  the  deluded,  and  were 
left  to  fight  out  their  battle  on  their  own  resources. 

Having  found  it  impossible  to  subdue  Antwerp  by  his  rhe- 
toric, Alexander  proceeded  with  his  bridge.  It  is  impossible 
'  Letters  in  Eor,  Meteren,  Hoofd,  v^iisiip,  ^  Hiii. 
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not  to  admire  the  steadiness  and  ingenuity  with  which  the 
Prince  pcraisted  in  his  plans,  the  courage  with  which  he  bore 
up  against  the  parsimony  and  neglect  of  his  sovereign,  the 
compassionate  tenderness  which  he  manifested  for  his  patient 
little  army.  So  much  intellectual  energy  commands  enthu- 
siasm, while  the  supineness  on  the  other  side  sometimes  ex- 
cites indignation.  There  is  even  a  danger  of  being  entrapped 
into  sympathy  with  tyranny,  when  the  cause  of  tyranny  is 
maintained  hy  genius ;  and  of  being  surprised  into  indiffer- 
ence for  human  liberty,  when  the  sacred  interests  of  liberty 
are  endangered  by  self-interest,  perverseness,  and  folly. 

Even  Sainte  Aldegonde  did  not  believe  that  the  bridge  could 
be  completed.  His  fears  were  that  the  city  would  be  ruined 
rather  by  the  cessation  of  its  commerce  than  by  want  of  daily 
food.  Aheady,  after  the  capture  of  Liefkenshoek  and  the  death 
of  Orange,  the  panic  among  commercial  people  had  been  so 
intense  that  seventy  or  eighty  merchants,  representing  the 
most  wealthy  mercantile  iirms  in  Antwerp,  made  their  escape 
from  the  place,  as  if  it  had  been  smitten  with  pestilence,  or 
were  already  in  the  hands  of  Parma.'  All  such  refugees 
were  ordered  to  return  on  peril  of  forfeiting  their  property. 
Few  came  back,  however,  for  they  had  found  means  of  con- 
verting and  transferring  their  fimds  to  other  more  secure 
places,  despite  the  threatened  confiscation.  It  was  insinuated 
that  Holland  and  Zeeland  were  indifferent  to  the  fate  of 
Antwerp,  because  in  the  sccLuel  the  commercial  cities  of  those 
Provinces  succeeded  to  the  vast  traffic  and  the  boundless 
wealth  which  had  been  forfeited  by  the  Erabantine  capital. 
The  charge  was  an  unjust  one.  At  the  very  commencement 
of  the  siege  the  States  of  Holland  voted  two  hundred  thousand 
florins  for  its  relief ;  and,  moreover,  these  wealthy  refugees 
were  positively  denied  admittance  into  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  and  were  thus  forced  to  settle  in  Germany  or 
England.^  This  cessation  of  traffic  wag  that  which  principally 
escitod  the  anxiety  of  Aldegonde.  He  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  a  blockade,  by  an  army  of 

'  Eaudartii  'Polcmographia,'  II.  24.  '  Ibid. 
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eight  or  ten  tliousand  men,  of  a  great  and  wealthy  city,  where 
at  least  twenty  thousand  citizens  were  capable  of  bearing  arms. 
Had  he  thoroughly  understood  the  deprivationa  under  which 
Alexander  was  labouring,  perhaps  he  would  have  been  even 
more  confident  as  to  the  result. 

"With  regard  to  tho  affair  of  the  river  Scheldt,"  wrote 

Parma  to   Philip,   "  I   should  like  to  send   your  Majesty  a 

15  Jan.    drawing  of  the  whole  scheme ;  for  the  work  is  too 

1B85.  ygg^  ^Q  j)g  explained  by  letters.  The  more  I 
examine  it,  the  more  astonished  I  am  that  it  should  have 
been  conducted  to  this  point ;  so  many  forts,  dykes,  canals, 
new  inventions,  machinery,  and  engines,  have  been  necessarily 
required." ' 

He  then  proceeded  to  enlighten  the  King — as  he  never 
failed  to  do  in  all  his  letters — as  to  his  own  impoverished, 
almost  helpless  condition.  Money,  money,  men  '.  This  was 
his  constant  cry.  All  would  be  in  vain,  he  said,  if  he  were 
thus  neglected.  "  Tis  necessary,"  said  he,  "  for  your  Majesty 
fully  to  comprehend,  that  henceforth  the  enterprise  is  your 
own.  I  have  done  my  work  faithfully  thus  far  ;  it  is  now  for 
your  Majesty  to  take  it  thoroughly  to  heart ;  and  embrace  it 
with  the  warmth  with  which  an  affair  involving  so  much  of 
your  own  interests  deserves  to  be  embraced," ' 

He  avowed  that  without  full  confidence  in  hia  sovereign's 
sympathy  he  would  never  have  conceived  the  project.  "I 
confess  that  the  enterprise  is  great,"  he  said,  "and  that  by 
many  it  wUl  bo  considered  rash.  Certainly  I  should  not  have 
undertaken  it,  had  I  not  felt  certain  of  yoiir  Majesty's  full 
support." ' 

But  he  was  already  in  danger  of  being  forced  to  abandon 
the  whole  scheme — although  so  nearly  carried  into  effect — 
for  want  of  funds.  "The  million  promised,"  he  wrote,  "has 
arrived  in  bits  and  morsels,  and  with  so  many  ceremonies, 
that  I  haven't  ten  crowns  at  my  disposal.  How  I  am  to 
maintain   even    this    handful  of   soldiers — for   the   army  is 
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diminished  to  such  a  mere  handful  that  it  would  astonish 
your  Majesty — I  am  unable  to  imagine.  It  'would  move  you 
to  witness  their  condition.  They  have  suffered  as  much  as 
is  humanly  possible." ' 

Many  of  the  troops,  indeed,  were  deserting,  and  making 
their  escape,  beggared  and  desperate,  into  France,  where, 
with  natural  injustice,  they  denounced  their  General,  whose 
whole  heart  was  occupied  with  their  miseries,  for  the  delin- 
C[uency  of  hia  master,  whose  mind  was  full  of  other  schemes. 

"  There  past  this  way  many  Spanish  soldiers,"  wrote  Staf- 
ford from  Paris,  "so  poor  and  naked  as   I   ever   saw  any. 

There  have  been  within  this  fortnight  two  hundred 

, .  ,  ^ ,  -       .         .     29  Doc 

at  a  time  in  this  town,  who  report  the  extremity  of     9  Jan. 

want  of  victuals  in  their  camp,  and  that  they  have     ^^^^' 

been  twenty-four  months  without  pay.     They  exclaim  greatly 

upon  the  Prince  of  Parma,     Mendoza  seeks  to  convey  them 

away,  and  to  get  money  for  them  by  all  means  he  can."  ^ 

Stafford  urged  upon  his  government  the  propriety  of  being 
at  least  as  negligent  as  Philip  had  showed  himself  to  be 
of  the  Spaniards.  By  prohibiting  supplies  to  the  besieging 
army,  England  might  contribute,  negatively,  if  not  otherwise, 
to  the  relief  of  Antwerp.  "There  is  no  place,"  he  wrote 
to  Walsingham,  "whence  the  Spaniards  are  so  thoroughly 
victualled  as  from  us.  English  boats  go  by  sixteen  and 
seventeen  into  Dunkirk,  well  laden  with  provisions." 

This  was  certainly  not  in  accordance  with  the  interests  nor 
the  benevolent  professions  of  the  English  ministers. 

These  supplies  were  not  to  he  regularly  depended  upon 
however.  They  were  likewise  not  to  be  had  without  paying 
a  heavy  price  for  them,  and  the  Prince  had  no  money  in  his 
coffer.  He  lived  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  was  obliged  to 
borrow  from  every  private  individual  who  had  anything  to 
lend.  Merchants,  nobles,  official  personages,  were  all  obliged 
to  assist  in  eking  out  the  scanty  pittance  allowed  by  the 
sovereign. 

'  Prince  of  Parma  to  Philip  II.,  &c.  MS.  just  citei 

'  Staffind  to  Walsingham,  j^^^  in  Murdin,  IL  434. 
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"  The  million  is  all  gone,"  wrote  Parma  to  his  master ; 
"  some  to  Verdugo  in  Friesland  ;  some  to  repay  the  advances 
of  Marquis  Eichebourg  and  other  gentlemen.  There  is  not 
a  farthing  for  the  garrisons.  I  can't  go  on  a  month  longer, 
and,  if  not  supplied,  I  shall  hfe  obliged  to  abandon  the  work. 
I  have  not  money  enough  to  pay  my  sailors,  joiners,  car- 
penters, and  other  mechanics,  from  week  to  week,  and  they 
will  aU  leave  me  in  tho  lurch,  if  I  leave  them  unpaid.  I 
have  no  resource  but  to  rely  on  your  MajcBty.  Otherwise 
the  enterprise  must  wholly  fell.'" 

In  case  it  did  fail,  the  Prince  wiped  his  hands  of  the  repon- 
sibility.     He  certainly  had  the  right  to  do  so. 

One  of  the  loain  sources  of  supply  was  the  city  of  Hcrto- 
genhosch,  or  Eois-le-Duc,  It  was  one  of  the  four  chief  cities 
of  Brabant,  and  still  held  for  the  King,  although  many  towns 
in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  had  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  republic.  The  States  had  long  been  anxious  to  effect  a 
diversion  for  the  relief  of  Antwerp,  by  making  an  attack  on 
Bois-le-Duc.  Could  they  carry  the  place,  Parma  would  be 
almost  inevitably  compelled  to  abandon  the  siege  in  which 
he  was  at  present  engaged,  and  he  could  moreover  spare  no 
troops  for  its  defence.  Bois-le-Duc  was  a  populous,  wealthy, 
thriving  town,  situate  on  the  Deeze,  two  leagues  above  its 
confluence  with  the  Meuse,  and  about  twelve  leagues  from 
Antwerp.  It  derived  its  name  of  'Duke's  Wood'  from  a 
magnificent  park  and  forest,  once  the  favourite  resort  and 
residence  of  the  old  Dukes  of  Brabant,  of  which  some  beau- 
tiful vestiges  stiU  remained.  It  was  a  handsome  well-built 
city,  with  two  thousand  houses  of  the  better  class,  besides 
more  huinblo  tenements.  Its  citizens  were  celebrated  for 
their  courage  and  belligerent  skill,  both  on  foot  and  on 
horseback.  They  were  said  to  retain  more  of  the  anticLue 
Belgic  ferocity  which  Cfesar  had  celebrated  than  that 
which  had  descended  to  most  of  their  kinsmen.  The  place 
was,  moreover,  the  seat  of  many  prosperous  manufac- 
tures.    Its   clothiers   sent  the  products  of  their  looms  over 
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all   Ohriatendom,   and    its    liaea  and   cutlery  were   ecLually 
renowned.' 

It  would  be  a  most  fortunate  blow  in  the  cause  of  freedom 
to  secure  so  thriving  and  conspicuoua  a  town,  situated  thus  in 
the  heart  of  what  seemed  tho  natural  territory  of  the  United 
States  ;  and,  by  so  doing,  to  render  nugatory  the  mighty 
preparations  of  Parma  against  Antwerp,  Moreover,  it  was 
known  that  there  was  no  Spanish  or  other  garrison  within  its 
walls,  so  that  there  was  no  opposition  to  he  feared,  except 
from  the  warlike  nature  of  the  citizens. 

Count  Hohenlo  was  entrusted,  early  in  January,  with  this 
important  enterprise.  He  aecordingly  eollcctcd  a  force  of 
four  thousand  infantry,  together  with  two  hundred  January, 
mounted  lancers ;  having  previously  reconnoitered  ib85. 
the  ground.  He  reUed  very  much,  for  tho  success  of  the 
undertaking,  on  Captain  Kleerhagen,  a  Brussels  nobleman, 
whose  wife  was  a  native  of  Bois-le-Duc,  and  who  was 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  locality.  One  dark  winter's 
night,  Kleerhagen,  with  fifty  picked  soldiers,  advanced  to  the 
Antwerp  gate  of  Bois-le-Duc,  while  Hohenlo,  with  his  whole 
force,  lay  in  ambuscade  as  near  as  possible  to  tho  city. 

Between  the  drawbridge  and  the  portculhs  were  two  small 
guard-houses,  whicli,  very  carelessly,  had  been  left  empty. 
Kleerhagen,  with  his  fifty  followers,  successfully  chmbed  into 
these  lurking-places,  where  they  quietly  eneeonced  them- 
selves for  the  night.  At  eight  o'clock  of  the  foUowing 
morning  (20th  January)  the  guards  of  the  gate  20th  Jan., 
drew  up  the  portcullis,  and  reconnoitered.  At  the  isss. 
same  instant,  the  ambushed  fifty  sprang  from  their  conceal- 
ment, put  them  to  tho  sword,  and  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  gate.  None  of  the  night-watch  escaped  with  life,  save 
one  poor  old  invaUdod  citizen,  whose  business  had  been  to 
draw  up  the  portcuUis,  and  who  was  severely  wounded,  and 
left  for  dead.  The  fifty  immediately  summoned  all  of 
Hohenlo's  ambuscade  that  were  within  hearing,  and  then, 
without  waiting  for  them,  entered  the  town  pell-mell  in  the 
'  Guicciardini,  iit  voce. 
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best  of  spiritSj  and  shouting  yictory  1  victory  !  till  they  were 
hoarse.  A  single  corporal,  with  two  men,  was  left  to  guard 
the  entrance.  Meantime,  the  old  wounded  gate-opener, 
bleeding  and  crippled,  crept  into  a  dark  comer,  and  laid  him- 
self down,  unnoticed,  to  die. 

Soon  afterwards  Hohenlo  galloped  into  the  town,  clad  in 
complete  armour,  his  long  curls  floating  in  the  wind,  with 
about  two  hundred  troopers  clattering  behind  him,  closely 
followed  by  five  hundred  pike-men  on  foot 

Very  brutally,  foolishly,  and  characteristically,  he  had 
promised  his  followers  the  sacking  of  the  city  so  soon  as 
it  should  be  taken.  They  accordingly  set  about  the  sacking, 
before  it  was  taken.  Hardly  had  the  five  or  sis  hundred 
effected  their  entrance,  than  throwing  off  all  control,  they 
dispersed  through  the  principal  streets,  and  began  bursting 
open  the  doors  of  the  most  opulent  households.  The  cries 
of  "victory  !"  "gained  city  !"  "down  with  the  Spaniards  I" 
resounded  on  all  sides.  Many  of  the  citizens,  panic-struck, 
fled  from  their  homes,  which  they  thus  abandoned  to  pillage, 
while,  meantime,  the  loud  shouts  of  the  assailants  reached 
the  ears  of  the  sergeant  and  his  two  companies  who  had  been 
left  in  charge  of  the  gate.  Fearing  that  they  should  be 
cheated  of  their  rightful  share  in  the  plunder,  they  at  once 
ahandoned  their  post,  and  set  forth  after  their  comrades,  as 
fast  as  their  legs  could  carry  them. 

Now  it  so  chanced — although  there  was  no  garrison  in  the 
town — that  forty  Burgundian  and  Itahan  lancers,  with  about 
thirty  foot-soldiere,  had  come  in  the  day  hefore  to  escort 
a  train  of  merchandise.  The  Seigneur  de  Haultepemie, 
governor  of  Breda,  a  famous  royalist  commander — son  of 
old  Count  Berlaymont,  who  first  gave  the  name  of  "beggars" 
to  the  patriots— had  accompanied  them  in  the  expedition. 
The  little  troop  were  already  about  to  mount  their  horses  to 
depart,  when  they  became  aware  of  the  sudden  tumult. 
Elmont,  governor  of  the  city,  had  also  flown  to  the  rescue,  and 
had  endeavoured  to  rally  the  burghers.  Not  unmindful  of 
their  ancient  warlike  fame,  they  had  oheyed  his  entreaties. 
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Elmontj  with  a  strong  party  of  armed  citizens,  joined  himself 
to  Eaultepenne's  little  band  of  lancers.  They  fired  a  few 
shots  at  str^ghng  parties  of  plunderers,  and  pursued  others 
up  some  narrow  streets.  Thoy  were  but  an  handful  in  com- 
parison with  the  number  of  the  patriots,  who  had  gained 
entrance  to  the  city.  They  were,  however,  compact,  united, 
and  resolute.  The  assailants  were  scattered,  disorderly,  and 
bent  only  upon  plunder.  When  attacked  by  an  armed  and 
regular  band,  they  were  amazed.  They  had  been  told  that 
there  was  no  garrison  ;  and  behold  a  choice  phalanx  of 
Spanish  lancers,  led  on  by  one  of  the  most  famous  of  PhiHp's 
Netherland  chieftains.  They  thought  themselves  betrayed 
by  Kleerh^Q,  entrapped  into  a  dehberately  arranged 
ambush.  There  was  a  panic.  The  soldiers,  dispersed  and 
doubtful,  could  not  be  rallied,  Hohenlo,  seeing  that  nothing 
was  to  be  done  with  his  five  hundred,  galloped  furiously  out 
of  the  gate,  to  bring  in  the  rest  of  his  troops  who  had 
remained  outside  the  walls.  The  prize  of  the  wealthy  city  of 
Bois-le-Duc  was  too  tempting  to  be  lightly  abandoned ;  but 
he  had  much  better  have  thought  of  making  himself  mastei' 
of  it  himself  before  he  should  present  it  as  a  prey  to  his 
followers. 

During  his  absence  the  panic  spread.  The  States'  troops, 
bewildered,  astonished,  vigorously  assaulted,  turned  their 
backs  upon  their  enemies,  and  fled  helter-skelter  towards  the 
gates,  through  which  they  had  first  gained  admittance.  But 
unfortunately  for  them,  so  soon  as  the  corporal  had  left  his 
position,  the  wounded  old  gate-opener,  in  a  dying  condition, 
had  crawled  forth  on  his  hands  and  knees  from  a  dark  hole 
in  the  tower,  cut,  with  a  pocket-knife,  the  ropes  of  the  port- 
cullis, and  then  given  up  the  ghost.  Most  effective  was  that 
blow  struck  by  a  dead  man's  hand.  Down  came  the  port- 
culUs,  The  flying  plunderers  were  entrapped.  Close  behind 
them  came  the  excited  burghers — their  antique  Belgic 
ferocity  now  fully  aroused — firing  away  with  carbine  and 
matchlock,  deahng  about  them  with  bludgeon  and  cutlass, 
and  led  merrily  on   by  Haultepenne  and  Elmont  armed  in 

VOL.  I,— N 
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proof,  at  the  head  of  their  squadron  of  lancers.  The  unfortu- 
nate patriots  had  risen  very  early  in  the  morning  only  to 
shear  the  wolf.  Some  were  cut  to  pieces  in  the  streets  ;  others 
cHmbed  tho  walls,  and  threw  themselves  head  foremost  into 
the  moat.  Many  were  drowned,  and  but  a  very  few  effected 
their  escape.  Justinua  de  Kassaii  sprang  over  the  parapet, 
and  succeeded  in  swimming  the  ditch.  Kleerhagen,  driven 
into  the  Holy  Cross  tower,  ascended  to  its  roof,  leaped,  all 
accoutred  as  he  was,  into  the  riyer,  and,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  Scotch  soldier,  came  safe  to  land.  Ferdinand  Truchsess, 
brother  of  the  ex-elector  of  Cologne,  was  killed.  Four  or 
five  hundred  of  the  assailants — nearly  all  who  had  entered 
the  city — were  slain,  and  about  fifty  of  the  burghers. 

Hohenlo  soon  came  back,  with  Colonel  Ysselstein,  and  two 
thousand  fresh  troops.  But  their  noses,  says  a  contemporary, 
grew  a  hundred  feet  long  with  surprise  when  they  saw  the 
gate  shut  in  their  faces.^  It  might  have  occurred  to  the 
Count,  when  he  rushed  out  of  the  town  for  reinforcements, 
that  it  would  he  as  well  to  replace  the  guard,  which — as  he 
must  have  seen-^-had  abandoned  their  post. 

Cursing  his  folly,  ho  returned,  maveUously  discomfited, 
and  deservedly  censured,  to  G-ertruydenberg.  And  thus  had 
a  most  important  enterprise,  which  had  nearly  been  splendidly 
successful,  ended  in  disaster  and  disgrace.  To  the  reckless- 
ness of  the  general,  to  the  cupidity  which  he  had  himself 
awakened  in  his  followers,  was  the  failure  alone  to  be  attri- 
buted. Had  he  taken  possession  of  the  city  with  a  firm  grasp 
at  the  head  of  his  four  thousand  men,  nothing  could  have 
resisted  him  ;  Haultepenne,  and  his  insignificant  force,  would 
have  been  dead,  or  his  prisoners  ;  the  basis  of  Parma's  magni- 
ficent operations  would  have  been  withdrawn  ;  Antwerp  would 
have  been  saved,' 


■  Le  Petit  IL  506. 

'  For  the  enterprise  against  Eois  le 
Duo,  sea  Le  Petit,  ii,  503  506  Bau 
dartii  Polemog.  ij.  39 ;  Ueteren  lu 
222;  Strada,  ii.  32G,  327  (who  by  a 
fliEgular  lapse  of  the  pen  reprosenia 
Justinus    de  Haaaau   as  having  been 


killLd,  ''Eeperti  inter  eos,  qui  deside- 
ratL  sunt,  Ferd.  Tnichse^us,  ei  m>(has 
Orangii  fililia,"  &C  321 ;)  Bor,  ii  558; 
Van  "Wyn  op  Wagenaar,  viiL  3i,  seq. ; 
Letter  of  Parma  to  the  King,  12  Feb. 
15S5.    (AichiTO  de  Simancaa  MS.) 
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"  Infinite  gratitude,"  ■wrote  Parma  to  Philip,  "  Bhould  be 
rendered  to  the  Lord.  Great  thanks  are  also  due  to  Haxilte- 
penne.  Had  the  rebels  succeeded  in  their  enterprise  against 
Bolduc,  I  should  have  been  compelled  to  abandon  the  siege  of 
Antwerp.  The  town,  by  its  strength  and  situation,  is  of 
infinite  importance  for  the  reduction  both  of  that  place  and 
of  Brussels,  and  the  rebels  in  possession  of  Bolduc  would 
have  cut  off  my  supplies."  ' 

The  Prince  recommended  Haultepenne  most  warmly  to 
the  King  as  deserving  of  a  rich  "  merced."  The  true  hero  of 
the  day,  however — at  least  the  chief  agent  in  the  victory — 
was  the  poor,  crushed,  namelesa  viotim  who  had  cut  the  ropes 
of  the  portcullis  at  the  Antwerp  gate. 

Hohenlo  was  deeply  stung  by  the  disgrace  which  he  had  in- 
curred. For  a  time  he  sought  oblivion  in  hard  drinking  ;  but — 
brave  and  energetic,  though  reckless — he  soon  became  desirous 
of  retrieving  his  reputation  by  more  successful  enterprises. 
There  was  no  lack  of  work,  and  assuredly  his  hands  were 
rarely  idle. 

"Hollach  (Hohenlo)  is  gono  from  hence  on  Friday  last," 
■wrote  Davison  to  "Walsingham,  "he  will  do  what  he  may  to 
recover  hia  reputation  lost  in  the  attempt  of  Bois-le-Duc ; 
which,  for  the  grief  and  trouble  he  hath  conceived  thereof, 
hath  for  the  time  greatly  altered  him." ' 

Meantime  the  turbulent  Scheldt,  lashed  by  the  storms  of 
winter,  was  becoming  a  more  formidable  enemy  to  Parma's 
great  enterprise  than  the  military  demonstrations  of  his 
enemies,  or  the  famine  which  was  making  such  havoc  with 
his  little  army.  The  ocean-tides  were  rolling  huge  ice-blocks 
up  and  down,  which  beat  against  his  palisade  with  the  noise 
of  thunder,  and  seemed  to  threaten  its  immediate  destruction. 
But  the  work  stood  firm.  The  piles  supporting  the  piers, 
which  had  been  thrust  out  from  eaeh  bank  into  the  stream,, 
had  been  driven  fifty  feet  into  the  river's  bed,  and  did  their 
duty  well      But  in  the  space  between,  twelve  hundred  and 


.   (S.  p.  Office  MS.) 
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forty  feet  iu  width,  the  current  was  too  deep  for  pile-driving. 
and  a  permanent  bridge  was  to  be  establi8hed  upon  boats. 
And  that  bridge  was  to  be  laid  across  the  icy  and  tempestuous 
flood,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  in  the  teeth  of  a  watchful  enemy, 
with  the  probability  of  an  immediate  invasion  from  France, 
— where  the  rebel  envoys  were  known  to  be  negotiating  on 
express  invitation  of  the  King — ^by  half-naked,  half-starving 
soldiers  and  sailors,  unpaid  for  years,  and  for  the  sake  of  a 
master  who  seemed  to  have  foigottan  their  existence. 

"  Thank  God,"  wrote  Alexander,  "  the  pahsade  stands  firm 
in  spite  of  the  ice.  Now  with  the  favour  of  the  Lord,  we 
shall  soon  get  the  fruit  we  have  been  hoping,  if  your  Majesty 
is  not  wanting  in  that  to  which  your  grandeur,  your  great 
Christianity,  your  own  interests,  oblige  you.  In  truth  'tis  a 
great  and  heroic  work,  worthy  the  great  power  of  your 
Majesty."  "  For  my  own  part,"  he  continued,  "  I  have  done 
what  depended  upon  me.  From  your  own  royal  hand  must 
emanate  the  rest ; — men,  namely,  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
posts,  and  money  enough  to  support  them  there." ' 

He  expressed  himself  in  the  strongest  language  concerning 
the  danger  to  the  royal  cause  from  the  weak  and  gradually 
sinking  condition  of  the  army.  Even  without  the  French 
intrigues  with  the  rebels,  concerning  which,  in  his  ignorance 
of  the  exact  state  of  affairs,  he  expressed  much  anxiety,  it 
would  be  impossible,  he  said,  to  save  the  royal  cause  without 
men  and  money. 

"  I  have  spared  myself,"  said  the  Prince,  "  neither  day  nor 
night.  Let  not  your  Majesty  impute  the  blame  to  me  if  we 
fail.  Verdugo  also  is  uttering  a  perpetual  cry  out  of  Friealaud 
for  men — men  and  money." 

Yet,  notwithstanding  ah  these  obstacles,   the  bridge  was 

25  Feb.     finished  at  last.     On  the  25th  Febrtiary,  the  day 

^^^^-      sacred  to  Saint  Matthew,  and  of  fortunate  augury 

to  the  Emperor  Charles,  father  of  Philip  and  grandfather  of 

Alexander,  the  Scheldt  was  closed.' 
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As  already  stated,  from  Fort  Saint  Mary  on  the  Kalloo 
aide,  and  from  Fort  Philip,  not  far  from  Ordam  on  the  Brabant 
shore  of  the  Scheldt,  strong  stmctisres,  supported  upon  piers, 
had  been  projected,  reaching,  respectively,  five  hundred  feet 
into  the  stream.  These  two  opposite  ends  were  now  con- 
nected by  a  permanent  bridge  of  boats.  There  were  thirty- 
two  of  these  barges,  each  of  them  sixty-two  feet  in  length  and 
twelve  in  breadth,  the  spaces  between  each  couple  being 
twenty-two  feet  wide,  and  all  being  bound  together,  stem, 
stern,  and  midships,  by  ijuadruple  hawsera  and  chains.  Each 
boat  was  anchored  at  stem  and  stern  with  loose  cables. 
Strong  timbers,  with  cross  rafters,  were  placed  upon  the 
boats,  upon  which  heavy  frame-work  the  planked  pathway 
was  laid  down.  A  thick  parapet  of  closely-fitting  beams  was 
erected  along  both  the  outer  edges  of  the  whole  fabric.  Thus 
a  continuous  and  well-fortified  bridge,  two  thousand  four 
hundred  feet  in  length,  was  stretched  at  last  from  shore  to 
shore.  Each  of  the  thirty-two  boats  on  which  the  central 
portion  of  the  structure  reposed,  was  a  small  fortress  provided 
with  two  heavy  pieces  of  artillery,  pointing,  the  one  np,  the 
other  down  the  stream,  and  manned  by  thirty-two  soldiers 
and  four  sailors,  defended  by  a  breastwork  formed  of  gabions 
of  great  thickness. 

The  forts  of  Saint  Philip  and  St.  Mary,  at  either  end  of 
the  bridge,  had  each  ten  great  guns,  and  both  were  filled 
with  soldiers.  In  front  of  each  fort,  moreover,  waa  stationed 
a  fleet  of  twenty  armed  vessels,  carrying  heavy  pieces  of 
artillery ;  ten  anchored  at  the  angle  towards  Antwerp,  and 
as  many  looking  down  the  river.  One  hundred  and  seventy 
great  guns,  including  the  armaments  of  tie  boats  nnder  the 
bridge  of  the  armada  and  the  forts,  protected  the  whole 
structure,  pointing  up  and  down  the  stream. 

But,  besides  these  batteries,  an  additional  precaution  had 
been  taken.  On  each  side,  above  and  below  the  bridge,  at  a 
moderate  distanee^a  bow  shot — was  anchored  a  heavy  raft 
floating  upon  empty  barrels.  Each  raft  was  composed  of 
heavy   timbers,   bound    together    in    bunches  of   three,   the 
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spaces  between  being  connected  by  sMps'  masts  and  lighter 
spar-work,  and  with  a  tooth-like  projection  along  the  whole 
outer  edge,  formed  of  strong  rafters,  pointed  and  armed  with 
sharp  prongs  and  hooks  of  iron.  Thus  a  serried  phalanx,  as 
it  were,  of  spears  stood  ever  on  guard  to  protect  the  precious 
inner  Btructure.  VcBsels  coming  from  Zealand  or  Antwerp, 
and  the  floating  ice-masses,  which  were  almost  as  formidable, 
were  obliged  to  mate  their  first  attack  upon  these  dangerous 
outer  defences.  Each  raft,  floating  in  tho  middle  of  the 
stream,  extended  twelve  hundred  and  fifty-two  feet  across, 
thus  protecting  the  whole  of  the  bridge  of  boats  and  a  portion 
of  that  resting  upon  piles.' 

Such  was  the  famous  bridge  of  Parma.  The  magnificent 
undertaking  has  been  advantageously  compared  with  the 
celebrated  Rhine-bridge  of  Julius  Caesar,  When  it  is  remem- 
bered, however,  that  the  Koman  work  was  performed  in 
summer,  across  a  river  only  half  as  broad  as  the  Scheldt,  free 
from  the  disturbing  action  of  the  tides,  and  flowing  through 
an  unresisting  country ;  while  the  whole  character  of  tho 
Btructure,  intended  only  to  serve  for  the  single  passage  of  an 
army,  was  far  inferior  to  the  massive  solidity  of  Parma's 
bridge ;  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  assign  the  superiority 
to  the  general  who  had  surmounted  all  the  obstacles  of  a 
northern  winter,  vehement  ebb  and  flow  from  the  sea,  and 
enterprising  and  desperate  enemies  at  every  point. 

When  the  citizens,  at  last,  looked  upon  tho  Ci 
fabric,  converted  from  the  "dream,"  which  they  1 
nounced  it  to  be,  into  a  terrible  reality ;  when  they  s 
shining  array  of  Spanish  and  Italian  legions  marching  and 
counter-marching  upon  their  new  road,  and  trampling,  as  it 
were,  the  turbulent  liver  beneath  their  feet ;  when  they 
witnessed  the  solemn  military  spectacle  with  which  the 
Governor-General  celebrated  his  success,  amid  peals  of 
cannon  and  sliouts  of  triumph  from  his  army,  they  bitterly 

'  MS.  Letter  of  Parma  before  cited.  I  (with    admirable    plans,   etchinga  and 

Compare   Strada,   ii.  312   seq.;    Benti-  maps);  Baudartii  Polemog.  ii.  32,  seq. 

voglio,  P.  il  and  l.iii.  988-990;  Mete-  (with  very  gi    ' 

ran,  lii.  218  seg. ;  Bor.  iLL.xx.590ses,  | 
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bewailed  their  own  folly.  Yet  even  then  they  could  hardly 
helieve  that  the  work  had  been  accompHahed  by  human 
agency,  but  they  loudly  protested  that  invisible  demons  had 
been  summoned  to  plan  and  perfect  this  fatal  and  preter- 
human work.  They  were  wrong.  There  had  heen  but  one 
demon — ono  clear,  lofty  intelligence,  inspiring  a  steady  and 
untiring  hand.  The  demon  was  the  intellect  of  Alexander 
Famese ;  but  it  had  been  assisted  in  its  labour  by  the 
hundred  devils  of  envy,  covetousness,  jealousy,  selfishness, 
distrust,  and  discord,  that  had  housed,  not  in  his  camp,  but 
in  the  ranks  of  those  who  were  contending  for  their  hearths 
and  altars. 

And  thus  had  the  Prince  arrived  at  success  in  spite  of 
every  obstacle.  He  took  a  just  pride  in  the  achievement, 
yet  he  knew  by  how  many  dangers  he  was  etill  surrounded, 
and  he  felt  hurt  at  his  sovereign's  neglect,  "  The  enterprise 
at  Antwerp,"  ho  wrote  to  Philip  on  the  day  the  bridge  was 
completed,"  *'  is  so  great  and  heroic  that  to  celebrate  it  would 
require  me  to  speak  more  at  laige  than  I  like  to  do,  for  fear 
of  being  tedious  to  your  Majesty.  AVhat  I  will  say,  is  that  the 
labours  and  difficulties  have  been  every  day  so  great,  that  if 
your  Majesty  knew  them,  you  would  estimate  what  we  have 
done  more  highly  than  you  do ;  and  not  forget  us  so  vMerly, 
leaving  us  to  die  of  hunger,'"- 

He  considered  the  fabric  in  itself  almost  impregnable, 
provided  he  were  furnished  with  the  means  to  maintain  what 
he  had  so  painfully  constructed. 

"  The  whole  is  in  such  condition,"  said  he,  "that  in  opinion  of 
all  competent  military  judges  it  would  stand  though  all  Holland 
and  2eeland  should  come  to  destroy  our  palisades.  Their 
attacks  must  be  made  at  inunense  danger  and  disadvantage,  so 
severely  can  we  play  upon  them  with  our  artillery  and 
musketry.  Every  boat  is  garnished  with  the  most  dainty 
captains  and  soldiers,  so  that  if  the  enemy  should  attempt  to 
assail  us  now,  they  would  come  back  with  broken  heads."' 

'  "  T  no  B03  tenia  tan  olvidados,  m  |  3T  Feb.  15S5.) 
penniUria  dexamos  en  tanta  necessidad         '  Parma  to  Philip  II.,  £8  Feb.  1585. 
que  no  habeinos  de  moiir  de  lianibre,"      (ArdiiTO  de  Simaiioaa  MS.) 

&C.   (MS.  Letter  of  Parma  to  Philip,  | 
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Yet  in  the  midst  of  his  apparent  triumph  he  had,  at  times, 
almost  despair  in  his  heart.  He  felt  really  at  the  last  gasp. 
His  troops  had  dwindled  to  the  mere  shadow  of  an  army,  and 
they  were  forced  to  live  almost  upon  air.  Tho  cavalry  had 
nearly  vanished.  The  garrisons  in  the  different  cities  were 
starving.  The  burghers  had  no  food  for  the  soldiers  nor  for 
themselves.  "  As  for  the  rest  of  the  troops,"  said  Alexander, 
"  they  are  stationed  where  they  have  nothing  to  subsist  upon, 
save  salt  water  and  the  dykes,  and  if  the  Lord  does  not  grant 
a  miracle,  succour,  even  if  sent  by  your  Majesty,  will  arrive 
too  late,"^  He  assured  his  master,  that  he  could  not  go  on 
more  than  five  or  six  days  longer,  that  he  had  been  feeding 
his  soldiers  for  a  long  time  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  that  it 
would  soon  be  impossible  for  him  to  keep  his  troops  together. 
If  he  did  not  disband  them  they  would  run  away,' 

His  pictures  were  most  dismal,  his  supplications  for  money 
very  moving,  but  ho  never  alluded  to  himself.  All  his  anxiety, 
aU  his  tenderness,  were  for  his  soldiers.  "  They  must  have 
food,"  he  said.  "'Tis  impossible  to  sustain  them  any  longer 
by  driblets,  as  I  have  done  for  a  loi^  time,  Tet  how  can  I 
do  it  without  money  ?  And  I  hare  none  at  all,  nor  do  I  see 
Avhcre  to  get  a  single  florin." 

But  these  revelations  were  made  only  to  his  master's  most 
secret  car.  His  letters,  deciphered  after  three  centuries, 
alone  make  manifest  the  almost  desperate  condition  in  which 
tho  apparently  triumphant  general  was  placed,  and  the 
facility  with  which  his  antagonists,  had  they  been  well  guided 
and  faithful  to  themselves,  might  have  driven  him  into  the 


But  to  those  adversaries  he  maintained  an  attitude  of  serene 
and  smiling  triumph.  A  spy,  sent  from  the  city  to  obtain 
intelligence  for  the  anxious  burghers,  had  gained  admission 
into  his  lines,  was  captured  and  brought  before  the  Prince. 
He  expected,  of  course,  to  be  immediately  hanged.  On  the 
contrary,  Alexander  gave  orders  that  he  should  be  conducted 
over  every  part  of  the  encampment.     The  forts,  the  palisades, 

I  Same  to  same,  27  Feb.  1585.    {ArcMvo  de  Simaccag  MS.)  '  Ibid. 
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the  bridge,  were  all  to  be  carefully  exhibited  and  explained 
to  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  friendly  visitor  entitled  to  every 
information.  He  was  rec[ue8ted  to  count  the  pieces  of  artillery 
in  the  forts,  on  the  bridge,  in  the  armada.  After  thoroughly 
studying  the  scene  he  was  then  dismissed  with  a  safe-conduct 
to  the  city. 

"  Go  back  to  those  who  sent  you,"  said  the  Prince.  "  Con- 
vey to  them  the  information  in  quest  of  which  you  came. 
Apprize  them  of  every  thing  which  you  have  inspected, 
counted,  heard  explained.  Tell  them  further,  that  the  siege 
will  never  be  abandoned,  and  that  this  bridge  will  bo  my 
sepulchre  or  my  pathway  into  Antwerp."  '■ 

And  now  the  aspect  of  the  scene  was  indeed  portentous. 
The  chimera  had  become  a  very  visible  bristling  reality. 
There  stood  the  bridge  which  the  citizens  had  ridiculed  while 
it  was  growing  before  their  faces.  There  scowled  the  Ko- 
wenstyn— black  with  cannon,  covered  all  over  with  fortresses 
— which  the  butchers  had  so  sedulously  preserved.  From 
Parma's  camp  at  Beveren  and  Kalloo  a  great  fortified  road  led 
across  the  river  and  along  the  fatal  dyke  all  the  way  to  the 
entrenchments  at  Stabroek,  where  Mansfeld's  army  Liy. 
Grim  Mondragon  held  the  "holy cross"  and  the  wliole  Ko- 
wenstyn  in  his  own  iron  grasp.  A  chain  of  forts,  built  and 
occupied  by  the  contending  hosts  of  the  patriots  and  the 
Spaniards,  were  closely  packed  together  along  both  banks  of 
the  Scheldt,  nine  miles  long  from  Antwerp  to  Lillo,  and  inter- 
changed perpetual  cannonades.  The  country  all  around,  once 
fertile  as  a  garden,  liad  been  changed  into  a  wild  and  wintry 
sea,  where  swarms  of  gun-boats  and  other  armed  vessels 
manceuvred  and  contended  with  each  other  over  submei^d 
villages  and  orchards,  and  among  half-drowned  turrets  and 
steeples.  Yet  there  rose  the  great  bulwark — ^whose  early 
destruction  would  have  made  all  this  desolation  a  blessing— • 
unbroken  and  obstinate  ;  a  perpetual  obstacle  to  communica- 
tion between  Antwerp  and  Zeeland.  The  very  spirit  of  the 
murdered  Prince  of  Orange  seemed  to  rise  sadly  and  reproach- 

■  Strada,  iL  325,  326. 
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fully  out  of  the  waste  of  waters,  as  if  to  rebuke  the  men  who 
had  heen  bo  deaf  to  his  solemn  warning. 

Brussels,  too,  wearied  and  worn,  its  heart  sick  with  hope 
deferred,  now  fell  into  despair  as  the  futile  result  of  the 
French  negotiation  became  apparent.  The  stately  and  opulent 
city  had  long  heen  in  a  most  abject  condition.  Many  of  its 
inhabitants  attempted  to  escape  from  the  horrors  of  starving 
by  flying  from  its  walls.  Of  the  fugitives,  the  men  were 
either  scourged  back  by  the  Spaniards  iuto  the  city,  or  hanged 
up  along  the  road-side.  The  women  were  treated  leniently, 
even  playfully,  for  it  was  thought  an  excellent  jest  to  cut  off 
the  petticoats  of  the  unfortunate  starving  creatures  up  to 
their  knees,  and  then  command  them  to  go  back  and  starve 
at  home  with  their  friends  and  fellow-citizens.  A  great 
many  persons  hterally  died  of  hunger.  Matrons  with  lai^e 
families  poisoned  their  children  and  themselves  to  avoid  the 
more  terrible  death  by  starving.'  At  last,  when  Yilvoorda 
was  taken,  when  the  baseness  of  the  French  King  was 
13  March,  thoroughly  understood,   when   Parma's  bridge   waa 

^^^^-  completed  and  the  Scheldt  bridled,  Brussels  capi- 
tulated on  as  favourable  terms  as  could  well  have  been 
expected,^ 

Notwithstanding  these  triumphs,  Parma  was  much  incon- 
venienced by  not  possessing  the  sea-coast  of  Flanders. 
Ostend  was  a  perpetual  stumbling-block  to  him.  Ho  there- 
fore assented,  with  pleasure  to  a  proposition  made  by 
La  Motte,  one  of  the  most  experienced  and  courageous  of  the 
Walloon  royalist  commanders,  to  attempt  the  place  by  surprise. 
And  La  Motte,  at  the  first  blow,  was  more  than  half  successful. 
29  March  On  the  night  of  the  29th  March,  with  two  thousand 

1585.  fdQt  and  twelve  hundred  cavalry,  he  carried  the 
whole  of  the  old  port  of  Ostend.  Leaving  a  Walloon  of&cer, 
in  whom  lie  had  confidence,   to  guard  the   position  i 


'  Slrada,  ii.  329,  330.  petual  osite.    The   mtmidpal  libertiea 

'  Ibid. ;  Meterea,  xii.  2T°;  lo  Petit,  were  fo  depend  upon  the  pleasure  of 

ii.   611.    The  hurghers  were  allowed  the   King.      The  houses   of    Cardioal 

two  years,  during  which  thej  were  to  Grantille  and  of  Gouat  Mansfeld  were 

decide  between  the   Papacy  and  per-  to  be  rebuilt  and  refumished. 
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gained,  lie  went  back  in  person  for  reinforcements.  During 
his  advance,  the  same  ill  luck  attended  his  enterprise  which 
had  blasted  Hohenlo's  achievement  at  Bois-le-Duc.  The 
soldiers  he  left  behind  him  deserted  their  posts  for  the  sake 
of  rifling  the  town.  The  officer  in  command,  instead  of  keep- 
ing them  to  their  duty,  joined  in  the  chase.  The  citizens 
roused  themselves,  attacked  their  invaders,  killed  many  of 
them,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight.  When  La  Motte  returned, 
he  found  the  panic  general.  Hie  whole  force,  including  the 
fresh  soldiers  just  brought  to  the  rescue,  were  beside  them- 
selves with  fear.  He  killed  several  with  his  own  hand,  but 
the  troops  were  not  to  be  rallied.  His  quick  triumph  was 
changed  into  an  absolute  defeat, 

Parma,  furious  at  the  ignominious  result  of  a  plan  from 
which  so  much  had  been  expected,  ordei'ed  the  Walloon 
captain,  from  whose  delinquency  so  much  disaster  had 
resulted,  to  bo  forthwith  hanged.  "  Such  villainy,"  said  he, 
"must  never  go  unpunished."' 

It  was  impossible  for  the  Prince  to  send  a  second  expedi- 
tion to  attempt  the  reduction  of  Ostend,  for  the  patriots  were 
at  last  arousing  themselves  to  the  necessity  of  exertion.  It 
was  very  obvious — now  that  the  bridge  had  been  built,  and 
the  Kowenstyn  fortified — that  one  or  the  other  was  to  be 
destroyed,  or  Antwerp  abandoned  to  its  fate. 

The  patriots  had  been  sleeping,  as  it  were,  all  the  winter, 
hugging  the  delusive  dream  of  Trench  sovereignty  and 
French  assistance,  No  language  can  exa^erate  the  deadly 
effects  from  the  slow  poison  of  that  negotiation.  At  any  rate, 
the  negotiation  was  now  concluded.  The  dream  was  dispelled. 
Antwerp  must  now  fall,  or  a  decisive  blow  must  be  struck  by 
the  patriots  themselves,  and  a  telling  blow  had  been  secretly 
and  maturely  meditated.  Certain  preparatory  steps  were 
however  n 


'  Parma  to  Philip  II.,  10  Apr.,  15S5. 
(Archivo  de  Simaacas  MS.)  Compflre 
Stiada,  ii.  332,  wlio  Bays  that  three  of 
the  officers  were  condemned  to  be  ex- 
ecuted, but  that  all  were  EiiliBequently 


pardoned  on  account  of  the  previous 
good  coaduct  of  oae  of  them.  Alex- 
ander in  his  letter  informs  tho  Tfing 
that  he  had  ordered  one  to  be  executed 
fortiwitb,  aa  an  example  to  the  otliers. 
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The  fort  of  Iiiefkenshoek,  "  darling's  comer,"  was  a  most 
important  post.  The  patriots  had  never  ceased  to  regret  that 
precious  possession,  lost,  as  we  have  seen,  in  so  tragical  a 
manner  on  the  very  day  of  Orange's  death.  Fort  Lillo, 
exactly  opposite,  on  the  Brabant  shore  of  the  Scheldt,  had 
always  teen  securely  held  by  them,  and  was  their  strongest 
position.  Wero  both  places  in  their  power,  the  navigation  of 
the  river,  at  least  as  far  .as  the  bridge,  would  be  compara- 
tively secure. 
A  sudden  dash  was  made  upon  Liefkenstoek.  A  number 
4  April,  of  armed  vessels  sailed  up  from  Zeeland,  imder  com- 
1 583.  maud  of  Justinus  de  Nassau.  They  were  assisted  from 
Fort  Lillo  hy  a  detachment  headed  by  Count  Hohenlo.  These 
two  officers  were  desirous  of  retrieving  the  reputation  which 
they  had  lost  at  Bois-le-Duc.  They  were  successful,  and  the 
"  darling  "  fort  was  carried  at  a  blow.  After  a  brief  cannonade, 
the  patriots  made  a  breach,  effected  a  landing,  and  sprang  over 
the  ramparts.  Tho  "Walloons  and  Spaniards  fled  in  dismay  ; 
many  of  them  were  MUed  in  the  fort,  and  along  the  dykes  ; 
others  were  hurled  into  the  Scheldt.  The  victors  followed  up 
their  success  by  reducing,  with  equal  impetuosity,  the  fort  of 
Saint  Anthony,  situate  in  the  neighbom-hood  farther  down 
the  river.  They  thus  gained  entire  command  of  all  the 
high  ground,  whick  remained  in  that  (quarter  above  the  inun- 
dation, and  was  called  the  Doel.' 

The  dyke,  on  which  Liefkenshoek  stood,  led  up  the  river 
towards  Kalloo,  distant  less  than  a  league.  There  were 
Parma's  head-quarters  and  the  famous  bridge.  But  at  Fort 
Saint  Mary,  where  tKe  Flemish  bead  of  that  bridge  rested, 
the  dyke  was  broken.  Upon  tliat  broken  end  the  commanders 
of  the  expedition  against  Liefkenshoek  were  ordered  to  throw 
up  an  entrenchment,  without  loss  of  a  moment,  so  soon  as 
they  should  have  gained  the  fortresses  which  they  were 
ordered  first  to  assault.  Sainte  Aldegonde  had  given  urgent 
written  directions  to  this  effect.  From  a  redoubt  situated 
thus,  in  the  very  face  of  Saint  Mary's,  that  position,  the 
'  La  Petit,  ii,  511 ;  Strada,  iL  383. 
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palisade-workj  the  whole  bridge,  might  be  battered  with  all 
the  artillery  that  could  be  brought  from  Zeeland. 

But  Panna  was  beforehand  with  them.  Notwithstanding 
his  rage  and  raortification  that  Spanish  soldiers  should  have 
ignominiously  lost  the  important  fortress  which  Richebonrg 
had  conquered  so  brilliantly  nine  months  before,  he  was  not 
the  man  to  spend  time  in  unavailing  regrets.  His  quick  eye 
instantly  detected  the  flaw  which  might  soon  be  fatal.  In 
the  very  same  night  of  the  loss  of  Liefkenshoek,  he  sent  as 
strong  a  party  as  could  be  spared,  with  plenty  of  sappers  and 
miners,  in  flat-bottomed  boats  across  from  Kalloo.  As  the 
morning  dawned,  an  improvised  fortress,  with  the  Spanish 
flag  waving  above  its  bulwarks,  stood  on  the  broken  end  of 
the  dyke.  That  done,  he  ordered  one  of  the  two  captains 
who  had  commanded  in  Liefkenshoek  and  Saint  Anthony  to 
be  beheaded  on  the  same  dyke.  The  other  was' dismissed 
with  ignominy.^  Ostend  was,  of  course,  given  up  ;  "  but  it 
was  not  a  small  matter,"  said  Parma,  "  to  fortify  ourselves 
that  very  night  upon  the  ruptured  place,  and  so  prevent  the 
rebels  from  doing  it,  which  would  have  been  very  roal-a- 
propos.' 

]!fevertheless,  the  rebels  had  achieved  a  considerable  suc- 
cess ;  and  now  or  never  the  telling  blow,  long  meditated,  was 
to  be  struck. 

There  lived  in  Antwerp  a  subtle  Mantuan,  Gianibelli  by. 
name,  who  had  married  and  been  long  settled  in  the  city. 
He  had  made  himself  busy  with  various  schemes  for  victual- 
Hng  the  place.  He  had  especially  urged  upon  the  authorities, 
at  an  early  period  of  the  siege,  the  propriety  of  making  large 
purchase  of  corn  and  storing  it  in  magazines  at  a  time  when 
the  famine-price  had  by  no  means  been  reached.'  But  the 
leading  men  had  then  their  heads  full  of  a  great  ship,  or 
floating  castle,  which  they   were   building,  and  which   they 


■  Strada,  iL  333.  Eor,  ii.  E9G,  and 
Eontiyoglio,  P.  !L  L,  iii.  p.  291,  say 
that  both  the  eomniaadants  wore  be- 
headed. The  Prince  himself  (MS. 
Letter  to  Philip,   10   April,   IE8S)  re- 


lates tha  loss  of  ths  tbrts,  but  says  m 
thing  of  the  puniabnieDt  inflicted  ape 
the  calprits. 

'  MS^  letter  of  Parma,  just  cited. 
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had  pompously  named  the  'War's  Knd/  'Fin  de  la  Guerre.' 
We  shall  hear  something  of  this  pheuomenou  at  a  later  period. 
Meanwhile,  GcianibelH,  who  knew  something  of  shipbuilding, 
aa  he  did  of  most  otiier  useful  matters,  ridiculed  the  design, 
which  was  likely  to  cost,  in  itself  before  completion,  as  much 
money  aa  would  keep  the  city  in  bread  for  a  third  of  a  year. 

G-ianibelli  was  no  patriot.  He  was  purely  a  man  of  science 
and  of  great  acquirements,  who  was  looked  upon  by  the  igno- 
rant populace  alternately  as  a  dreamer  and  a  "wizard.  He 
was  as  indifferent  to  the  cause  of  freedom  as  of  despotism, 
but  ho  had  a  great  love  for  chemistry.  He  was  also  a  pro- 
found mechanician,  second  to  no  man  of  his  age  in  theoretic 
and  practical  engineering. 

He  had  gone  from  Italy  to  Spain  that  he  might  offer  his 
services  to  Philip,  and  give  him  the  benefit  of  many  original 
and  ingenious  inventions.  Forced  to  dance  attendance,  day 
after  day,  among  sneering  courtiers  and  insolent  placemen, 
and  to  submit  to  the  criticism  of  practical  sages  and  philoso- 
phers of  routine,  while  he  was  constantly  denied  an  oppor- 
tunity of  explaining  bia  projects,  the  quick-tempered  Italian 
had  gone  away  at  last,  indignant.  He  had  then  vowed 
revenge  upon  the  dulness  by  which  his  genius  had  been 
slighted,  and  had  sworn  that  the  next  time  the  Spaniards 
heard  the  name  of  the  man  whom  they  had  dared  to  deride, 
they  should  hear  it  with  tears.' 

He  now  laid  before  the  senate  of  Antwerp  a  plan  for  some 
vessels  hkely  to  prove  more  effective  than  the  gigantic 
'  War's  End,'  which  he  had  prophesied  would  prove  a  failure. 
With  these  he  pledged  himself  to  destroy  the  bridge.  He 
demanded  three  ships  which  he  had  selected  from  the  city 
iieet — the  '  Orange/  the  '  Post,'  and  the  '  Golden  Lion,' — 
measuring,  respectively,  one  hundred  and  fifty,  three  hundred 
and  fifty,  and  five  hundred  tons.  Besides  these,  he  wished 
sixty  flat-bottomed  scows,  which  he  proposed  to  send  down 
the  river,  partially  submerged,  disposed  in  the  shape  of  a 
half  moon,  with  innumerable  anchors  and  grapnells  thrusting 
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themselves  out  of  the  -water  at  every  point.  This  machine 
was  intended  to  operate  against  the  raft. 

Ignorance  and  incredulity  did  their  work,  as  usual,  and 
G-ianbelli's  request  was  refused.  As  a  CLuarter-measure, 
nevertheless,  ho  was  allowed  to  take  two  smaller  vessels  of 
seventy  and  eighty  tons.  The  Italian  was  disgusted  with 
this  parsimony  upon  so  momentous  an  occasion,  but  he  at 
the  same  time  determined,  even  with  these  slender  materials, 
to  give  an  exhibition  of  his  power." 

Not  all  his  the  glory,  however,  of  the  ingenious  project. 
Associated  with  him  were  two  skilful  artizans  of  Antwerp  ;  a 
clockmaker  named  Bory,  and  a  mechanician  named  Tirtuner- 
man ; '  hut  Gianibelli  was  the  chief  and  superintendent  of 
the  whole  daring  enterprise. 

He  gave  to  his  two  ships  the  cheerful  names  of  the 
'Fortune'  and  the  'Hope,'  and  set  himself  energetically 
to  justify  their  titles  by  their  efficiency.  They  were  to  be 
floating  marine  volcanos,  which,  drifting  down  the  river  with 
the  ebb  tide,  were  to  deal  destruction  where  the  Spaniards 
deemed  themselves  most  secure. 

In  the  hold  of  each  vessel,  aloi^  the  whole  length,  was 
laid  down  a  solid  flooring  of  brick  and  mortar,  one  foot 
thick,  and  five  feet  wide.  Upon  this  was  built  a  chamber 
of  marble  mason-work,  forty  feet  long,  three  and  a  half  feet 
broad,  as  many  high,  and  with  side-walks  five  feet  in  thick- 
ness. This  was  the  crater.  It  was  filled  with  seven  thousand 
pounds  of  gunpowder,  of  a  kind  superior  to  anything  known, 
and  prepared  by  Grianibelli  himself.  It  was  covered  with  a 
roof,  sis  feet  in  thickness,  formed  of  blue  tombstones,  placed 
Over  this  crater,  rose  a  hollow  cone,  or  pyramid, 
of  heavy  marble  slabs,  and  filled  with    mUl-stones, 


'  Bor,  iL  596,  597 :  HootU  Tervolgh, 
91. 

'  Bor,  iL  69S,  59Y  ;  HooM  Yervolgh, 
91;  Strada,  ii.  34i  ssq.;  Meteren,  liL 
223™;  Baudaiiii  Polemog.  iL  24^27, 
with  Tery  ouriooa  illviatrative  plates; 
BentiYOglio,  P.  ii.  L.  iii.  291,  292; 
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Philip,  10  ApriL  1585.    Arch,  de  Sim, 
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cannon  balls,  blocks  of  marble,  chain-sbotj  iron  hooks,  plough- 
coulters,  and  every  dangerous  missile  that  could  be  imagined. 
The  spaces  between  the  mine  and  the  sides  of  each  ship  were 
likewise  filled  with  paving  stones,  iron-bound  stakes,  har- 
poons, and  other  projectiles.  The  whole  fabric  was  then 
covered  by  a  smooth  light'  flooring  of  plants  and  brick-work, 
upon  which  was  a  pile  of  wood.  This  was  to  be  lighted  at 
the  proper  time,  in  order  that  the  two  vessels  might  present 
the  appearance  of  simple  fire-ships,  intended  only  to  excite  a 
conflagration  of  the  bridge.  On  the  'Fortune'  a  slow  match, 
very  carefully  prepared,  communicated  with  the  submerged 
mine,  which  was  to  explode  at  a  nicely-calculated  moment. 
The  eruption  of  the  other  floating  volcano  was  to  be  regu- 
lated by  an  ingenious  piece  of  clock-work,  by  which,  at  the 
appointed  time,  fire,  struck  from  a  flint,  was  to  inflame  the 
hidden  mass  of  gunpowder  below. 

In  addition  to  these  two  infernal  machines,  or  "hell-burners," 
aa  they  were  called,  a  fleet  of  thirty-two  smaller  vessels  was 
prepared.  Covered  with  tar,  turpentine,  rosin,  and  filled  with 
inflammable  and  combustible  materials,  th^e  barks  were  to 
be  sent  from  Antwerp  down  the  river  in  detachments  of  eight 
every  half  hour  with  the  ebb  tide.  The  object  was  to  clear 
the  way,  if  possible,  of  the  raft,  and  to  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  Spaniards,  until  the  'Fortune'  and  the  'Hope'  should 
come  down  upon  the  bridge. 

The  5th  April,  being  the  day  following  that  on  which  the 
5  April,    successful    assault    upon    Licfkenshoek   and    Saint 

1685.  Anthony  had  taken  place,  was  fixed  for  the  descent 
of  the  fire-ships.  So  soon  as  it  should  be  dark,  the  thirty-two 
lesser  burning-vessels,  under  the  direction  of  Admiral  Jacob 
Jacobzoon,  were  to  be  sent  forth  from  the  neighborhood  of 
the  'Boor's  Sconce' — a  fort  close  to  the  city  walls — in 
accordance  with  the  Itahan's  plan.  "  Eun-a-way  Jacob,"  how- 
ever, or  "  Koppen  Loppen,"  had  earned  no  new  laurels  which 
could  throw  into  the  shade  that  opprobrious  appellation.  He 
was  not  one  of  Holland's  naval  heroes,  but,  on  the  whole,  a 
very  incompetent  officer  ;  exactly  the  man  to  damage  the 
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best  concerted  scheme  which  the  genius  of  others  could 
invent.  Accordingly,  Koppen-Loppen  began  with  a  grave 
mistake.  Instead  of  allowing  the  precursory  fire-shipa '■  to 
drift  down  the  stream,  at  the  regular  intervals  agreed  upon, 
he  despatched  them  all  rapidly,  and  helter  skelter,  one  after 
another,  as  fast  as  they  could  be  set  forth  on  their  career. 
Not  long  afterwards,  he  sent  the  two  "  hell-bumere,"  the 
'  Fortune'  and  the  '  Hope,'  directly  in  their  wake.  Thus 
the  whole  fiery  fleet  had  set  forth,  almost  at  once,  upon  its 
fatal  voyage. 

It  was  known  to  Parma  that  preparations  for  an  attack 
were  making  at  Antwerp,  hut  as  to  the  nature  of  the  danger 
he  was  necessarily  in  the  dark.  He  was  anticipating  an 
invasion  by  a  fleet  from  the  city  in  combination  with  a 
sijuadron  of  Zeelanders  coming  up  from  below.  So  soon  as 
the  first  vessels,  therefore,  with  their  trains  not  yet  lighted, 
were  discovered  bearing  down  from  the  city,  he  was  confirmed 
in  his  conjecture.  His  drams  and  trumpets  instantly  called 
to  arms,  and  the  whole  body  of  his  troops  was  mustered  upon 
the  bridge,  the  palisades,  and  in  the  nearest  forts.  Thus  the 
preparations  to  avoid  or  to  contend  with  the  danger,  were 
leading  the  Spaniards  into  the  very  jaws  of  destruction. 
Alexander,  after  crossing  and  recrossing  the  river,  givii^ 
minute  directions  for  repelling  the  expected  assault,  finally 
stationed  himself  in  the  block-house  at  the  point  of  junction, 
on  the  Flemish  side,  between  the  palisade  and  the  bridge  of 
boats.  He  was  surrounded  by  a  group  of  superior  officers, 
among  whom  Richebonig,  Eiily,  Gaetano,  Cessis,  and  the 
Englishman  Sir  Rowland  Yorke,  were  conspicuous. 

It.  was  a  dark,  mild  evening  of  early  spring.  As  the  fleet 
of  vessels  dropped  slowly  down  the  river,  they  i 
became  luminous,  each  ship  flaming  out  of  the  ( 
phantom  of  living  fire.  The  very  waves  of  the  Scheldt  S' 
glowing  with  the  conflagration,  while  its  banks  were  lighted 
up  with  a  preternatural  glare.  It  was  a  wild,  pompous,  thea- 
trical spectacle.  The  array  of  soldiers  on  both  sides  the 
river,  along  the  dykes  and  upon   the  bridge,   with  banners 
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■waving,  and  spear  and  cuirass  glancing  iu  the  larid  light ; 
the  demon  fleet,  guided  by  no  human  hand,  wrapped  in 
flaanes,  and  flitting  through  the  darkness,  with  irregular 
movement,  hut  portentous  aspect,  at  the  caprice  of  wind  and 
tide ;  the  death-like  silence  of  expectation,  which  had  suc- 
ceeded the  sound  of  trumpet  and  the  shouts  of  the  soldiers  ; 
and  the  weird  glow  which  had  supplanted  the  darkness — all 
combined  with  the  sense  of  imminent  and  mysterious  danger 
to  excite  and  oppress  the  im^ination. 

Presently,  the  Spaniards,  as  they  gazed  from  the  bridge, 
began  to  take  heart  again.  One  after  another,  many  of  the 
lesser  vessels  drifted  blindly  against  the  raft,  where  they 
entangled  themselves  among  the  hooks  and  gigantic  spear- 
heads, and  burned  slowly  out  without  causing  any  extensive 
conflagration.  Others  grounded  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
before  reaching  then-  destination.     Some  sank  in  the  stream. 

Last  of  all  came  the  two  infernal  ships,  swaying  unsteadily 
with  the  current ;  the  pilots  of  course,  as  they  neared  the 
bridge,  having  noiselessly  effected  their  ^cape  in  the  skiffs. 
The  slight  fire  upon  the  deck  scarcely  illuminated  the  dark 
phantom-like  hulls.  Both  were  carried  by  the  current  clear 
of  the  raft,  which,  by  a  great  error  of  judgment,  as  it  now 
appeared,  on  the  part  of  the  builders,  had  only  been  made  to 
protect  the  floating  portion  of  the  bridge.  The  '  Fortune' 
came  first,  staggering  inside  tho  raft,  and  then  lurching 
clumsily  against  the  dyke,  and  grounding  near  Kalloo,  without 
touching  the  bridge.  There  was  a  moment's  pause  of  expec- 
tation. At  last  the  slow  match  upon  the  deck  burned  out, 
and  there  was  a  faint  and  partial  explosion,  by  ■which  little 
or  no  dami^e  was  produced. 

Parma  instantly  called  for  volunteers  to  board  the  mysteri- 
ous vessel.  The  desperate  expedition  was  headed  by  the 
bold  Rowland  Yorke,'  a  Londoner,  of  whom  one  day  there 
was  more  to  be  heard  in  Netherland  history.  The  party 
sprang  into  the  deserted  and  now  harmless  volcano,  extin- 
guishing the  slight  fires  that  were  smouldering  on  the  deck, 

'  Stowe.     'Chrooicle  of  Bcgland,'  ed,  1631,  p.  700. 
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and  thrnsting  spears  and  long  poles  into  the  hidden  recesses 
of  the  hold.  There  was,  however,  little  time  to  pursue  these 
perilous  investigations,  and  the  party  soon  made  their  escape 
to  the  bridge. 

The  troops  of  Parma,  crowding  on  the  palisade,  and  looking 
over  the  parapets,  now  began  to  greet  the  exhibition  with 
peals  of  derisive  laughter.  It  was  but  child's  play,  they 
thought,  to  threaten  a  Spanish  army,  and  a  general  like 
Alexander  Farnese,  with  such  paltry  flre-worka  as  these. 
Nevertheless  all  eyes  were  anxiously  fixed  upon  the  remaining 
fire-ship,  or  "  hell-burner,"  the  '  Hope,'  which  had  now  drifted 
very  near  the  place  of  its  destination.  Tearing  her  way 
between  the  raft  and  the  shore,  she  struck  heavily  against 
the  bridge  on  the  Kalloo  side,  close  to  the  block-house  at  the 
commencement  of  the  floating  portion  of  the  bridge.  A  thin 
wreath  of  smoke  was  seen  cm^ling  over  a  slight  and  smoul- 
dering fire  upon  her  deck. 

Marquis  Eichebouig,  standing  on  the  bridge,  laughed 
loudly  at  the  apparently  impotent  conclusion  of  the  whole 
adventure.  It  was  his  last  laugh  on  earth.  A  number  of 
soldiers,  at  Parma's  summons,  instantly  sprang  on  board  this 
second  mysterious  vessel,  and  occupied  themselves,  as  the 
party  on  board  the  '  Fortune'  had  done,  in  extinguishing  the 
flames,  and  in  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
machine,  Kichebourg  boldly  directed  from  the  bridge  their 
hazardous  experiments. 

At  the  same  moment  a  certain  ensign  De  Vega,  who 
stood  near  the  Prince  of  Parma,  close  to  the  block-house, 
approached  bim  -with  vehement  entreaties  that  he  should 
retire.  Alexander  refused  to  stir  from  the  spot,  being 
anxious  to  learn  the  result  of  these  investigations.  Vega, 
moved  by  some  instinctive  and  irresistible  apprehension,  fell 
upon  his  knees,  and  plucking  the  General  earnestly  by  the 
cloak,  implored  him  with  such  passionate  words  and  gestures 
to  leave  the  place,  that  the  Prince  reluctantly  yielded. 

It  was  not  a  moment  too  soon.  The  clock-work  in  the 
'  Hope'  had  been  better  adjusted  than  the  slow  match  in  the 
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'  Fortune,'  Scarcely  had  Alexander  reached  the  entrance  of 
Saint  Mary's  Fort,  at  the  end  of  the  bridge,  when  a  horrible 
explosion  waa  heard.  Tho  '  Hope'  disappeared,  together  with 
the  men  who  had  boarded  her,  and  the  block-house,  against 
which  she  had  struck,  with  all  its  garrison,  while  a  large 
portion  of  the  bridge,  with  all  the  troops  stationed  upon  it, 
had  vanished  into  air.  It  was  the  work  of  a  single  instant. 
The  Scheldt  yawned  to  its  lowest  depth,  and  then  cast  its 
waters  across  the  dykes,  deep  into  the  forts,  and  far  over  the 
land.  The  earth  shook  as  with  the  throb  of  a  volcano.  A 
wild  glare  lighted  up  the  scene  for  one  moment,  and  was 
then  succeeded  by  pitchy  darkness.  Houses  were  toppled 
down  miles  away,  and  not  a  living  thing,  even  in  remote 
places,  could  keep  its  feet.  The  air  was  filled  with  a  rain  of 
plough-shares,  grave-stones,  and  marble  baUs,  intermixed 
with  the  heads,  limbs,  and  bodies,  of  what  had  been  human 
heings.  Slabs  of  granite,  vomited  by  tho  flaming  ship,  were 
found  afterwards  at  a  league's  distance,  and  buried  deep  in 
the  earth.  A  thousand  soldiers  were  destroyed  in  a  second 
of  time ;  many  of  them  being  torn  to  shreds,  beyond  even 
the  semblance  of  humanity. 

Eichebourg  disappeared,  and  was  not  found  until  several 
days  later,  when  his  body  was  discovered,  doubled  around  an 
iron  chain,  which  hung  from  one  of  the  bridge-boats  in  the 
centre  of  the  river.  The  veteran  Eobles,  Seigneur  do  Billy, 
a  Portuguese  officer  of  eminent  service  and  high  military 
rant,  was  also  destroyed.  Months  afterwards,  his  body  was 
discovered  adhering  to  the  timber-work  of  the  bridge,  upon  the 
ultimate  removal  of  that  structure,  and  was  only  recognized 
by  a  peculiar  gold  chain  which  he  habitually  wore.  Parma 
himself  was  thrown  to  the  ground,  stunned  by  a  blow  on  the 
shoulder  from  a  flying  stake.  The  pago,  who  was  behind 
him,  carrying  his  helmet,  fell  dead  without  a  wound,  killed 
by  the  concussion  of  the  air. 

Several  strange  and  less  tragical  incidents  occurred.  The 
Yiscomte  de  Bruselles  was  blown  out  of  ahoat  on  tho  Flemish 
side,  and  descended  safe  and  sound  into  another  in  the  centre 
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of  tlie  stream.  Captain  Tucci,  clad  in  complete  armour,  wae 
whirled  out  of  a  fort,  shot  perpendicularly  iuto  the  air,  and 
and  then  fell  tack  into  the  river.  Being  of  a  cool  t«mpera- 
ment,  a  good  swimmer,  and  very  pious,  he  skilfully  divested 
himself  of  cuirass  and  helmet,  recommended  himself  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  swam  safely  ashore.  Another  young 
officer  of  Parma's  Ijody-guard,  Frangois  de  Liege  by  name, 
standing  on  the  Kalloo  end  of  the  bridge,  rose  like  a 
feather  into  the  clouds,  and,  flying  quite  across  the  river, 
alighted  on  the  opposite  bank  with  no  further  harm  than  a 
contused  shoulder.  He  imagined  himself  (he  said  after- 
wards) to  have  been  changed  into  a  cannon-ball,  as  he  rushed 
through  the  pitchy  atmosphere,  propelled  by  a  blast  of  irre- 
sistible fury,' 

It  had  been  agreed  that  Admiral  Jacobzoon  should,  imme- 
diately after  the  explosion  of  the  fire-ships,  send  an  eighth 
oared  barge  to  ascertain  the  amouot  of  damage.  If  a  breach 
had  been  effected,  and  a  passage  up  to  the  city  opened,  he 
was  to  fire  a  rocket.  At  this  signal,  the  fleet  stationed  at 
Lillo,  carrying  a  heavy  armament,  laden  vrith  provisions 
enough  to  relieve  Antwerp  from  all  anxiety,  and  ready  to 
sail  on  the  instant,  was  at  once  to  force  its  way  up  the  river. 

The  deed  was  done.  A  breach,  two  hundred  feet  in  width, 
was  made.  Had  the  most  skilful  pilot  in  Zeeland  held  the 
helm  of  the  '  Hope,'  with  a  choice  crew  obedient  to  his  orders, 
he  could  not  have  guided  her  more  carefully  than  she  had 
been  directed  by  wind  and  tide.  Avoiding  the  raft  which 
lay  in  her  way,  she  had,  as  it  were,  with  the  intelligence  of  a 
living  creature,  fulfilled  the  wishes  of  the  daring  genius  that 
had   created   her ;    and    laid    herself   alongside   the  bridge,' 


'  The  cMef  antborHies  used  in  the 
foregoing  aceoant  of  thia  femou3  en- 
terprise are  those  already  cited  on  a 
previous  page,  viz.;  flie  MS.  letters 
of  the  Prince  of  Parma  in  the  Archivea 
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iL  334  seq.;  Meleren,  lii.  223'°; 
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exactly  at  the  most  telling  point.  She  had  then  destroyed 
herselfj  precisely  at  the  right  moment.  All  the  effects,  and 
more  than  all,  that  had  been  predicted  hy  the'  Mantuan 
■wizard  had  come  to  pass.  The  famous  bridge  was  cleft 
through  and  through,  and  a  thousand  picked  men — Parma's 
very  "daintiest" — were  blown  out  of  existence.  The  Governor- 
Greneral  himself  was  lying  stark  and  stiff  upon  the  bridge 
which  he  said  should  be  his  triumphal  momunent  or  his 
tomb.  His  most  i^stinguished  officers  were  dead,  and  alt 
the  survivors  were  dumb  and  bliud  with  astonishment  at  the 
unheard-of  convulsion.  The  passage  was  open  for  the  fleet, 
and  the  fleet' lay  below  with  sails  spread,  and  oars  in  the 
rowlocks,  only  waiting  for  the  signal  to  bear  up  at  once 
to  the  scene  of  action,  to  smite  out  of  existence  aU  that  re- 
mained of  the  splendid  structure,  and  to  carry  relief  and 
triumph  into  Antwerp. 

Not  a  soul  slept  in  the  city.  The  explosion  had  shook  its 
walls,  and  thousands  of  people  thronged  the  streets,  their 
hearts  beating  high  with  expectation.  It  was  a  moment  of 
exquisite  triumph.  The  '  Hope,'  word  of  happy  augury,  had 
not  been  relied  upon  in  vain,  and  Parma's  seven  months  of 
patient,  labour  had  been  annihilated  in  a  moment,  Sainte 
Aldegonde  and  Gianihelli  stood  in  the  'Boors'  Sconce'  on 
the  edge  of  the  river.  They  had  felt  and  heard  the  explosion, 
and  they  were  now  straining  their  eyes  through  the  darkness 
to  mark  the  fl^ht  of  the  welcome  rocket. 

That  rocket  never  rose.  And  it  is  enough,  even  after  the 
lapse  of  three  centuries,  to  cause  a  pang  in  every  heart  that 
beats  for  human  liberty  to  think  of  the  bitter  disappoint- 
ment which  crushed  these  great  and  legitimate  hopes.  The 
cause  lay  in  the  incompetency  and  cowardice  of  the  man 
who  had  been  80  unfortunately  entrusted  with  a  share  in  a 
noble  enterprise. 

Admiral  Jacobzoon,  paralyzed  by  the  explosion,  which 
announced  his  own  triumph,  sent  off  the  bai^e,  but  did  not 
wait  for  its  return.  The  boatmen,  too,  appalled  by  the  sights 
and  sounds  which  they  had  witnessed,  and  by  the  murky 
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darkness  ivhich  encompassed  them,  did  not  venture  near  the 
scene  of  action,  but,  after  rowing  for  a  short  interval  hither 
and  thither,  came  back  with  the  lying  report  that  nothing 
had  been  accomplished,  and  that  the  bridge  remained 
unbroken.  Sainte  Aldegonde  and  Grianibeili  were  beside 
themselves  with  rj^,  as  they  surmised  the  imbecility  of 
the  Admiral,  and  devoted  htm  in  their  hearts  to  the  gallows, 
which  he  certainly  deserved.  The  wrath  of  the  keen  Italian 
may  bo  conceived,  now  that  his  ingenious  and  entirely  suc- 
cessful scheme  was  thus  rendered  fruitless  by  the  blunders  of 
the  incompetent  Fleming.' 

On  the  other  side,  there  was  a  man  whom  no  danger  could 
appal.  Alexander  had  been  thought  dead,  and  the  dismay 
among  his  followers  was  universal.  He  was  known  to  have 
been  standing  an  instant  before  the  explosion  on  the  very 
block-house  where  the  'Hope'  had  struck.  After  the  first 
terrible  moments  had  passed,  his  soldiers  found  their  general 
lying,  as  if  in  a  trance,  on  the  threshold  of  St.  Mary's  Fort, 
hia  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  with  Cessis  embracing  his 
knees,  and  Gaetano  extended  at  his  side,  stunned  with  a 
blow  upon  the  head.' 

Recovering  from  hie  swoon,  Parma  was  the  first  to  spring 
to  his  feet.  Sword  in  hand,  he  rushed  at  once  upon  the 
bridge  to  mark  the  extent  of  the  disaster.  The  admirable 
structure,  the  result  of  so  much  patient  and  intelligent  energy, 
was  fearfully  shattered  ;  the  bridge,  the  river,  and  the  shore, 
strewed  with  the  mangled  bodies  of  his  soldiers.  He  expected, 
aa  a  matter  of  certainty,  that  the  fleet  frcfm  below  would 
instantly  force  its  passage,  destroy  the  remainder  of  his 
troops — stunned  as  they  were  with  tho  sudden  catastrophe — 
complete  the  demolition  of  the  bridge,  and  then  make  its  way 
to  Antwerp,  with  ample  reinforcements  and  supplies.     And 

■  Bor,  Iloofd,  Meleren,  vbi  supra.  upoii  tiio   very  amplo  materiala    pos- 

'  Such  is  liie  picture  miaulely  paint-  eessed   by  the    genial  Jesijil,   in  tie 

ed  by  Strada,  iL  342 ;   and,  ^though  shape  of  private  oOQlemporary  letters 

the  Prince,  in  his  own  letters,  written  from   Spanish  offloera  engaged  in  the 

from  the  Bcene  of  action,  and  preserved  war — letters,    alas,    which   have    pro- 

in  the  Siraancaa  Archives,  omita  the  bablyforei 
inddent,  yet  1  am  inclined    to   rely 
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Alexander  saw  that  the  expedition  would  be  sncceBsfol, 
Momently  expecting  the  attack,  he  maintained  his  courage 
and  semblance  of  cheerfulness,  with  despair  in  his  heart. 

His  winter's  work  seemed  annihilated,  and  it  was  probable 
that  he  should  be  obliged  to  raise  the  siege.  Neverthele^, 
he  passed  in  person  from  rank  to  rank,  from  post  to  post, 
seeing  that  the  wounded  were  provided  for,  encouraging  those 
that  remained  unhurt,  and  endeavouring  to  infuse  a  portion 
of  his  own  courage  into  the  survivors  of  his  pamc-stricken 
army. 

Nor  was  he  entirely  unsuccessful,  as  the  night  wore  on  and 
the  expected  assault  was  still  delayed.  "Without  further  loss 
of  time,  he  employed  his  men  to  collect  the  drifting  boats, 
timber,  and  spar- work,  and  to  make  a  hasty  and  temporary 
restoration — ^in  semblance  at  least — of  the  ruined  portion  of 
his  bridge.  And  thus  he  employed  himself  steadily  all  the 
night,  although  expecting  every  instant  to  bear  the  first 
broadside  of  the  Keeland  cannon.  When  morning  broke,  and 
it  became  obvious  that  the  patriots  were  unable  or  unwilling 
to  follow  up  their  own  success,  the  Governor-General  felt  as 
secure  as  ever.  He  at  once  set  about  the  thorough  repairs  of 
his  great  work,  and — ^before  he  could  be  again  molested — 
had  made  good  the  damage  which  it  had  sustained.' 

It  was  not  till  three  days  afterwards  that  the  truth  was 
known  in  Antwerp.  Hohenlo  then  sent  down  a  messenger, 
who  swam  under  the  bridge,  ascertained  the  exaet  state  of 
affairs,  and  returned,  when  it  was  too  late,  with  the  first  intel- 
ligence of  the  triumph  which  had  been  won  and  lost.  The 
disappointment  and  mortification  were  almost  intolerable. 
And  thus  had  Eun-a-way  Jacob,  '  Koppen  Loppen.'  blasted 
the  hopes  of  so  many  wiser  and  braver  spirits  than  his  own. 

The  loss  to  Parma  and  to  the  royalist  cause  in  Marquis 
Kichebourg,  was  very  great.  The  death  of  De  Billy,  who  was 
a  faithful,  experienced,  and  courageous  general,  was  also 
much  lamented,     "The  misfortune  from  their  death,"  said 
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Parma,  "is  not  to  be  exaggerated.  Each  was  ever  ready  to 
do  his  duty  in  your  Majesty's  service,  and  to  save  me  much 
fatigue  in  all  my  various  affairs.  Nevertheless,"  continued 
the  Prince,  with  great  piety,  "  we  give  the  Lord  thanks  for 
all,  and  take  as  a  favour  everything  -which  comes  from  His 
hand." ' 

Alexander  had  indeed  reason  to  deplore  the  loss  of  Eobert 
do  Melun,  Viscount  of  Ghent,  Marquis  of  Boubaix  and  Eiche- 
bourg.  He  was  a  most  valuable  of&cer.  His  wealth  -was 
great.  It  had  been  recently  largely  increased  by  the  con- 
fiscation of  his  elder  brother's  estates  for  his  benefit,  a  measure 
which  at  Parma's  intercession  had  been  accorded  by  the  King. 
That  brother  was  the  patriotic  Prince  of  Espinoy,  whom  we 
have  recently  seen  heading  the  legation  of  the  States  to 
France.  And  Richebourg  was  grateful  to  Alexander,  for 
besides  these  fraternal  spoils,  he  had  received  two  mar- 
quisates  through  his  great  patron,  in  addition  to  the  highest 
military  offices.  Insolent,  overbearing,  truculent  to  all  the 
world,  to  Panna  be  was  ever  docile,  affectionate,  watchful, 
obsequious.  A  man  who  knew  not  fatigue,  nor  fear,  nor 
remorse,  nor  natural  affection,  who  could  patiently  superin- 
tend all  the  details  of  a  great  mihtary  work,  or  manage  a 
vast  political  intrigue  by  alternations  of  brow-heating  and 
bribery,  or  lead  a  forlorn  hope,  or  murder  a  prisoner  in  cold 
blood,  or  leap  into  the  blazing  crater  of  what  seemed  a 
marine  volcano,  the  Marquis  of  Kichebourg  had  ever  made 
himself  most  actively  and  imscrupulously  useful  to  his  master. 
Especially  had  ho  rendered  invaluable  services  in  the  reduc- 
tion of-  the  "Walloon  Provinces,  and  in  the  bridging  of  the 
Scheldt,  the  two  crowning  triumphs  of  Alexander's  life.  He 
had  now  passed  from  the  scene  where  ho  had  played  so 
energetic  and  dazzling  a  part,  and  lay  doubled  round  an 
iron  cable  beneath  the  current  of  the  restless  river. 

And  in  this  eventful  night,  Parma,  as  always,  had  been 
true  to  himself  and  to  his  sovereign.  "We  expected,"  said 
he,  "that  the  rebels  would  instantly  attack  us  on  all  sides 

'  MS.  Letter,  10  Apnl,  1585,  alreafly  citei 
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after  the  explosion.  But  all  remained  so  aatoniahed  by  the 
unheard-of  accident,  that  very  few  understood  Tyhat  waa 
going  on.  It  seemed  better  that  I — ^notwithstanding  the  risk 
of  letting  myself  be  seen — should  encoiirage  the  people  not 
to  run  away.  I  did  so,  and  remedied  matters  a  little  but  not 
so  much  as  that — if  the  enemy  had  then  attacked  us — we 
should  not  have  been  in  the  very  greatest  risk  and  peril.  I  did 
not  fail  to  do  what  I  am  obliged  to  do,  and  always  hope  to 
do  ;  but  I  say  no  more  of  what  passed,  or  what  was  done  by 
myself,  because  it  does  not  become  me  to  speak  of  these 
things," ' 

Notwithstanding  this  discomfiture,  the  patriots  kept  up 
heart,  and  were  incessantly  making  demonstrations  against 
Parma's  works.  Their  proceedings  against  the  bridge, 
although  energetic  enough  to  keep  the  Spanish  commander 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  anxiety,  were  never  so  efficient  how- 
ever as  on  the  memorable  occasion  when  the  Mantuan 
engineer  and  the  Dutch  watchmaker  had  exhausted  all  their 
ingenuity.  Nevertheless,  the  rebel  barks  swarmed  all  over  the 
submerged  territory,  now  threatening  this  post,  and  now  that, 
and  effecting  their  retreat  at  pleasure  ;  for  nearly  the  whole 
of  Parma's  little  armada  was  stationed  at  the  two  extremities 
of  his  bridge.  Many  fire-ships  were  sent  down  fi^om  time  to 
time,  but  Alexander  had  organized  a  systematic  patrol  of  a 
few  sentry-boats,  armed  with  scythes  and  hooks,  which  rowed 
up  and  down  in  front  of  the  rafts,  and  protected  them  against 
invasion. 

Some  little  effect  was  occasionally  produced,  but  there 
was  on  the  whole  more  anxiety  excited  than  dam^o  actually 
inflicted.  The  perturbation  of  spirit  among  the  Spaniards 
when  any  of  these  '  demon  fire-ships,'  as  they  called  them, 
appeared  bearing  down  upon  their  bridge,  was  excessive.  It 
could  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  '  Hope '  had  sent  into  space  a 
thousand  of  the  best  soldiers  of  the  little  army  within  one 
moment  of  time.     Such  rapid  proceedings  had  naturally  left 
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an  urieasy  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  survivors.  The 
fatigue  of  watching  'waa  enormous.  Hardly  an  officer  or 
soldier  among  the  besieging  forces  knew  what  it  was  to  sleep. 
There  was  a  perpetual  exchanging  of  signals  and  beacon-fires 
and  rockets  among  the  patriots — not  a  day  or  night,  when  a 
concerted  attack  by  the  Antwerpere  from  above,  and  the, 
Hollanders  from  below,  with  gun-boats  and  fire-ships,  and 
floating  mines,  and  other  devil's  enginry,  was  not  expected. 

"  We  are  always  upon  the  alert,"  wrote  Parma,  "  with  arms 
in  our  hands.  Every  one  must  mount  guard,  myself  as  well 
as  the  rest,  almost  every  night,  and  the  better  part  of 
every   day." ' 

He  was  quite  aware  that  something  was  ever  in  prepara- 
tion ;  and  the  nameless,  almost  sickening  apprehension  which 
existed  among  his  stout-hearted  veterans,  was  a  proof  that 
the  Mantuan's  genius — notwithstanding  the  disappointment 
aa  to  the  great  result — had  not  been  exercised  entirely  in 
vain.  Tlio  image  of  the  Antwerp  devil-ships  imprinted  itself 
indelibly  upon  the  Spanish  mind,  as  of  something  preter- 
natural, with  which  human  valour  couM  only  contend  at 
a  disadvantage ;  and  a  day  was  not  very  far  distant — 
one  of  the  memorable  days  of  the  world's  history,  big  with 
the  fate  of  England,  Spain,  Holland,  and  all  Christendom — 
when  the  siglit  of  a  half-dozen  blazing  vessels,  and  the  cry  of 
"  the  Antwerp  fire-ships,"  was  to  decide  the  issue  of  a  moat 
momentous  enterprise.  The  blow  struck  by  the  obscure 
Italian  against  Antwerp  bridge,  although  ineffective  then, 
was  to  he  most  sensibly  felt  after  a  few  years  had  passed,  upon 
a  vrider  field.  . 

Meantime  the  uneasiness  and  the  watchfulness  in  the 
besieging  army  were  very  exhausting.  "  They  are  never  idle 
in  the  city,"  wrote  Parma.  "  They  are  perpetually  proving 
their  obstinacy  and  pertinacity  by  their  industrious  genius 
and  the  machines  which  they  devise.  Every  day  we  are 
expecting  some  new  invention.  On  our  side  we  endeavour 
to  counteract  their  efforts  by  every  human  Tueans  in  our  power. 
1  Parma  to  Pliilip,  6  May,  1583,  (Archivo  de 
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Nevertheless,  I  confesa  that  our  merely  . 
not  competent  to  penetrate  the  designs  of  their  diabolical 
genius.  Certainly,  most  wonderful  and  extraordinary  things 
have  heen  exhibited,  such  as  the  oldest  soldiers  here  have 
never  hefore  witnessed,"^ 

Moreover,  Alexander  saw  himself  growing  weaker  and 
weaker.  His  force  had  dwindled  to  a  mere  phantom  of  an 
army.  His  soldiers,  iU-fed,  half-elotlied,  unpaid,  were  fearfully 
overworked.  He  was  obliged  to  concentrate  all  the  troops 
at  his  disposal  around  Antwerp.  Diversions  against  Ostend, 
operations  in  Friesland  and  Gelderland,  although  most 
desirable,  had  thus  heen  rendered  quite  impossible. 

"  I  have  recalled  my  cavalry  and  infantry  from  Ostend," 
he  wrote,  "and  Don  Juan  de  Manrique  has  fortunately 
arrived  in  Stabroek  with  a  thousand  good  G-erman  folk.  The 
commissary-general  of  the  cavahy  has  come  in,  too,  with  a 
good  lot  of  the  troops  that  had  been  encamped  in  the  open 
country.  Nevertheless,  we  remain  wretchedly  weak — quite 
insufficient  to  attempt  what  ought  to  be  done.  If  the  enemy 
were  more  in  force,  or  if  the  French  wished  to  mako  trouble, 
your  Majesty  would  see  how  important  it  had  been  to  provide 
in  time  against  such  contingencies.  And  although  our  neigh- 
bours, crestfallen,  and  rushing  upon  their  own  destruction, 
leave  us  in  quiet,  we  are  not  without  plenty  of  work.  It 
would  be  of  inestimable  advantage  to  make  diversions  in 
Uelderland  and  Friealand,  because,  in  that  case,  the  Hol- 
landers, seeing  tho  enemy  so  near  their  own  borders,  would 
be  obliged  to  withdraw  their  assistance  from  Antwerp.  'Tis 
pity  to  see  bow  few  Spaniards  yonr  Majesty  has  left,  and  how 
diminished  is  our  army.  Now,  also,  is  the  time  to  expect 
sickness,  and  this  affair  of  Antwerp  is  obviously  stretching 
out  into  large  proportions.  Unless  soon  reinforced,  we  must 
inevitably  go  to  destruction.  1  implore  your 
ponder  the  matter  well,  and  not  to  defer  tho  remedy."^ 


■  " nunque  conSeso  quo   Eues- 

tro3  ingenios  no  alcauzao  ui  penetraa 
lo  qua  los  Buyos  diabolicos  Lazon, 
porque  derto  ae  yeen  cosaa  estraiiaa  7 
nuovas  a  lo  que  sseguraa  cuaatoa  sol- 


dadoa   viejos   aqui  hay."      (Parma 
PhUip,  25  May,  1685,    Arch,  de  E 
MS.) 
'  MS.  letter,   10  April,  1585,  bel 
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Hia  Majesty  -was  sure  to  ponder  the  matter  well,  if  that 
had  been  all.  Philip  was  good  at  pondering ;  hut  it  ivas 
equally  certain  that  the  remedy  would  be  deferred.  Mean- 
time Alexander  and  His  starving  but  heroic  little  army  were 
left  to  fight  their  battles  as  they  could. 

His  complaints  were  incessant,  moat  reasonable,  but  un- 
availing. With  all  the  forces  he  could  muster,  by  withdrawing 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ghent,  Brussels,  Vilvoorde,  and 
from  all  the  garrisons,  every  man  that  could  be  spared,  he 
had  not  strength  enough  to  guard  his  own  posts.  To  attempt 
to  win  back  the  important  forts  recently  captured  by  the 
rebels  on  the  Doel,  was  q^uite  out  of  the  question.  The 
pictures  he  painted  of  his  army  were  indeed  most  dismaL 
The  Spaniards  were  so  reduced  by  sickness  that  it  was  pitiful 
to  see  them.  The  Italians  were  not  in  much  better  condition, 
nor  the  Germans.  "As  for  tho  Walloons,"  said  he,  "they 
are  deserting,  as  they  always  do.  In  truth,  one  of  my  prin- 
cipal dangers  is  that  the  French  civil  wars  are  now  tempting 
my  soldiers  across  the  frontier  ;  the  country  there  is  so  much 
richer,  and  offers  so  much  more  for  the  plundering,"  ^ 

During  the  few  weeks  which  immediately  followed  the 
famous  descent  of  the  '  Hope'  and  the  'Fortune,'  there  had  ac- 
cordingly been  made  a  variety  of  lees  elaborate,  but  apparently 
mischievous,  efforts  against  the  bridge.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, the  object  was  rather  to  deceive  and  amuse  the  royalists, 
by  keeping  their  attention  fixed  in  that  quarter,  while  a  great 
attack  was,  in  reality,  preparing  against  the  Kowenstyn. 
That  strong  barrier,  as  repeatedly  stated,  was  even  a  more 
formidable  obstacle  than  the  bridge  to  the  communication 
between  the  beleagured  city  and  their  allies  upon  the  out- 
side. Its  capture  and  demoUtion,  even  at  this  late  period, 
would  open  the  navigation  to  all  the  fleets  of  Zeeland. 

In  the  undertaking  of  the  5th  of  April  all  had  been  accom- 
plished that  human  ingenuity  could  devise ;  yet  the  triumph 
had  been  snached  away  even  at  the  very  moment  when  it 
was  complete,  A  determined  and  vigorous  effort  was  soon  to 
■  MS.  letter,  Parma  to  Pliilip,  G  May,  1585. 
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be  made  upon  the  Kowenstyn,  in  the  very  face  of  Parma ;  for 
it  now  seemed  obvioua  that  the  true  crisis  was  to  come  upon 
that  fatal  dyke.  The  great  "bulwark  was  three  miles  long. 
It  reached  from  Stabroek  in  Brabant,  near  which  village 
Mansfeld'a  troops  were  encamped,  across  the  inundated  country, 
up  to  the  line  of  the  Scheldt.  Thence,  along  the  river-dyke, 
and  across  the  bridge  to  Kalloo  and  Beveren,  where  Parma's 
forces  lay,  was  a  continuous  fortified  road  some  three  leagues 
in  length  ;  bo  that  the  two  divisions  of  the  besieging  army, 
lying  four  leagues  apart,  were  all  connected  by  this  im- 
portant line. 

Could  the  Kowenatyn  he  pierced,  the  water,  now  divided 
by  that  great  bulwark  into  two  vast  lakes,  would  flow  together 
in  one  continuous  sea.  Moreover  the  Scheldt,  it  was  thought, 
would,  in  that  case,  return  to  its  own  channel  through  Brabant, 
deserting  its  present  bed,  and  thus  leaving  the  famous  bridge 
h^h  and  dry.  A  wide  sheet  of  navigable  water  would  then 
roll  between  Antwerp  and  the  Zeeland  coasts,  and  Parma's 
bridge,  the  result  of  seven  months'  labour,  wotdd  become  as 
useless  as  a  child's  broken  toy. 

Alexander  had  thoroughly  comprehended  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  the  Kowenstyn.  All  that  it  was  possible  to  do 
with  the  meagre  forces  at  his  disposal,  he  had  done.  He  had 
fringed  both  its  margins,  along  its  whole  length,  with  a 
breastwork  of  closely-driven  stakes.  He  had  strengthened 
the  whole  body  of  the  dyke  with  timber-work  and  piles.  Upon 
its  river-end,  just  at  the  junction  with  the  great  Scheldt  dyke, 
a  stroi^  fortress,  called  the  Holy  Cross,  had  been  constructed, 
which  was  under  the  special  command  of  Mondn^on.'  Be- 
sides this,  three  other  forts  had  been  built,  at  intervals  of 
about  a  mile,  upon  the  dyke.  The  one  nearest  to  Mondragon 
was  placed  at  the  Eowenstyn  manor-house,  and  was  called 
Saint  James.  This  was  entrusted  to  CamiUo  Bourbon  del 
Monte,  an  Italian  oiHcer,  who  boasted  the  blood  royal  of 
France  in  his  veins,  and  was  disposed  on  all  occasions  to 
vindicate  that  proud  pedigree  by  his  deeds.^    The  next  fort 


'  Strada,  IL  345,  346. 


5  De  Thou,  Yiii  423, 
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waa  Saint  Geoi^e's,  sometimes  called  the  Black  Sconce.  It 
had  been  buUt  hy  la  Motte,  hut  it  was  now  in  command  of 
the  Spanish  officer,  Benites.  The  third  was  entitled  the  Fort 
of  the  Palisades,  because  it  had  been  necessary  to  support  it 
by  a  Btockade-work  in  the  water,  there  being  absolutely  not 
earth  enough  to  hold  the  structure.  It  waa  placed  in  the 
charge  of  Captain  Gamboa.  These  little  castles  had  been 
created,  as  it  were,  out  of  water  and  upon  water,  and  under 
a  hot  fire  from  the  enemy's  forts  and  fleets,  which  gave  the 


*'  'Twas  very  hard  work,"  said  Parma,  "  our  soldiers  are  so 
exposed  during  their  labour,  the  rebels  playing  upon  them  per- 
petually from  their  musket-proof  vessels.  They  fill  the  sub- 
merged land  with  their  boats,  skimming  everywhere  as  they  hke, 
while  we  have  none  at  all.  "We  have  been  obliged  to  build 
these  three  forts  with  neither  material  nor  space  ;  mating 
land  enough  for  the  foundation  by  bringing  thither  bundles 
of  hurdles  and  of  earth.  The  fatigue  and  anxiety  are  incredible. 
Not  a  man  can  sleep  at  night ;  not  an  officer  nor  soldier  but 
is  perpetually  mountmg  guard.  But  they  are  animated  to 
their  hard  work  by  seeing  that  I  share  in  it,  like  one  of 
themselves.  We  have  now  got  the  dyke  into  good  order,  bo 
far  as  to  be  able  to  give  them  a  warm  reception,  whenever  they 
choose  to  come.'"' 

Quite  at  the  farther  or  land  end  of  the  Kowenstyn,  was 
another  fort,  called  the  Stabroek,  which  commanded  and 
raked  the  whole  dyke,  and  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mansfeid's  head-c[uarters. 

Placed  as  were  these  little  citadels  upon  a  slender,  and — at 
a  brief  distance — ^invisible  thread  of  land,  with  the  dark 
waters  rolling  around  them  far  and  near,  they  presented  an 
unsubstantial  dream-like  aspect,  seeming  rather  like  castles 
floating  between  air  and  ocean  than  actual  fortifications — a 
deceptive  mirage  rather  than  reality.  There  was  nothing 
imaginary,  however,  in  the  work  which  they  were  to  perform. 

'  Strada,  H.  345,  3 
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A  series  of  attacks,  some  serious,  others  fictitious,  had  been 
made,  from  time  to  time,  upon  hoth  bridge  and  dyke ;  but 
1th  May,  Alexander  was  unable  to  inspire  his  soldiers  with 
1585.  ji^g,  Q^Q  watchfulness.  Upon  the  7th  of  May  a 
more  determined  attempt  was  made  upon  the  Kowcnstyn, 
by  the  fleet  from  Lillo.  Hohenlo  and  Colonel  Ysselstein 
conducted  the  enterprise.  The  sentinels  at  the  point  selected 
— having  recently  been  so  often  threatened  by  an  enemy,  who 
most  frequently  made  a  rapid  retreat,  as  to  have  grown  weary 
and  indifferent — were  surprised,  at  dawn  of  day,  and  put  to 
the  sword.  "  If  the  truth  must  be  told,"  said  Parma,  "  the 
sentries  were  sound  asleep."  "Five  hundred  Zeelanders,  with  a 
strong  party  of  sappers  and  miners,  fairly  established  them- 
selves upon  the  dyke,  between  St.  George's  and  Fort  Palisade. 
The  attack,  although  spirited  at  its  commeneoment,  was 
doomed  to  bo  unsuccessful,  A  co-operation,  agreed  upon  by 
the  fleet  from  Antwerp,  failed  through  a  misunderstand- 
ing. Sainto  Aldegonde  had  stationed  certain  members  of 
the  munition- chamber  in  the  cathedral  tower,  with  orders  to 
discharge  three  rockets,  when  they  should  perceive  a  beacon- 
fire  which  he  should  light  in  Fort  Tholouse.  The  watchmen 
mistook  an  accidental  camp-fire  in  the  neighbourhood  for  the 
preconcerted  signal,  and  sent  up  the  rockets.  Hohenlo  un- 
derstanding, accordingly,  that  the  expedition  was  on  the  point 
of  starting  from  Antwerp,  hastened  to  perform  his  portion  of 
the  work,  and  sailed  up  from  Lillo.  He  did  his  duty  faithfully 
and  well,  and  established  himself  upon  the  dyke,  but  found 
himself  alone  and  without  sufficient  force  to  maintain  his 
position.  The  Antwerp  fleet  never  sailed.  It  was  even 
whispered  that  the  delinquency  was  rather  intended  than 
accidental ;  the  Antwerpers  being  supposed  desirous  to  ascer- 
tain the  result  of  Hohenlo's  attempt  before  coming  forth  to 
share  his  fate.  Such  was  the  opinion  expressed  by  Famese 
in  his  letters  to  Philip,  but  it  seems  probable  that  he  was 
mistaken.  Whatever  the  cause,  however,  the  fact  of  the 
Zeelaaders'  discomfiture  was  certain.    The  St.  George  battery 
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and  tliat  of  tte  Palisade  were  opened  at  once  upon  thenij  the 
balls  came  plunging  among  the  sappera  and  miners  before 
they  had  time  to  throw  up  many  spade-fulls  of  earth,  and  the 
whole  party  were  soon  dead  or  driven  from  the  dyke.  The 
survivors  effected  their  retreat  as  they  best  could,  leaving 
four  of  their  ships  behind  them  and  three  or  four  hundred 
men. 

"Forty  rebels  lay  dead  on  the  dyke,"  said  Parma,  "and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  more,  at  least,  were  drowned.  The 
enemy  confess  a  much  larger  loss  than  the  number  I  state, 
but  I  am  not  a  friend  of  giving  details  larger  than  my  ascer- 
tained facts ;  nor  do  I  know  how  many  were  killed  in  the 


This  enterprise  was  but  a  prelude,  however,  to  the  great 
undertaking  which  had  now  been  thoroughly  matured.  Upon 
the  26th  May,  another  and  most  determined  attack  26th  May, 
was  to  be  made  upon  the  Kowenstyn,  by  the  i^ss. 
Antwerpers  and  Hollanders  acting  in  concert.  This  time,  it 
was  to  be  hoped,  there  would  be  no  misconception  of  signals. 
"  It  was  a  determination,"  said  Parma,  "  so  daring  and  despe- 
rate that  there  was  no  substantial  reason  why  we  should 
believe  they  would  carry  it  out ;  but  they  were  at  last 
solenmly  resolved  to  die  or  to  effect  their  purpose." ' 

Two  hundred  ships  in  all  had  been  got  ready,  part  of  tbem 
under  Hohenlo  and  Justinus  de  Nassau,  to  sail  up  from 
Zeeland ;  the  others  to  advance  from  Antwerp  under  Sainte 
Aldegonde.  Their  destination  was  the  Kowenstyn  Dyke.  Some 
of  the  vessels  were  laden  with  provisions,  others  with  gabions, 
hurdles,  branches,  sacks  of  sand  and  of  wool,  and  with  other 
materials  for  the  rapid  throwing  up  of  fortifications. 

It  was  two  o'clock,  half  an  hour  before  the  chill  dawn  of  a 
May  morning,  Simday,  the  26th  of  the  month.  The  pale 
light  of  a  waning  moon  was  faintly  perceptible  in  the  sky. 
Suddenly  the  sentinels  upon  the  Kowenstyn — this  time  not 


'  Parma  to  Philip  H,,  25  May,  1586, 

'Arch,  de   Sim.   MS.'      CompaTa  Bor, 

II.  698,  509.     Slrada,  348,  349.     Ls 

Petii,  n.  512,    Metcren,  su.  224.   Ben- 
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asleep — descried,  as  they  looked  towards  Lillo,  four  fiery  ap- 
paritions gliding  towards  tliem  across  the  waves.  The  alarm 
was  given,  and  soon  afterwards  the  Spaniards  began  to 
muster,  somewhat  reluctautlj,  upon  the  dyke,  filled  as  they 
always  were  with  the  mysterious  dread  which  those  demon- 
vessels  never  faUed  to  inspire. 

The  fire-ships  floated  slowly  nearer,  and  at  last  struck 
heavUy  against  the  stockade-work.  There,  covered  with  tar, 
pitch,  rosin,  and  gunpowder,  they  flamed,  flared,  and  exploded, 
during  a  brief  period,  with  much  vigour,  and  then  burned 
harmlessly  out.  One  of  the  objects  for  which  they  had  been 
sent — to  set  fire  to  tho  palisade — was  not  accomplished.  The 
other  was  gained  ;  for  the  enemy,  expecting  another  volcanic 
shower  of  tombstones  and  plough-coulters,  and  remembering 
the  recent  fate  of  their  comrades  on  the  bridge,  had  retired 
shuddering  into  the  forts.  Meantime,  in  the  glare  of  these 
vast  torches,  a  great  swarm  of  gunboats  and  other  vessels, 
skimming  across  the  leaden-coloured  waters,  was  seen  gradu- 
ally approaching  the  dyke.  It  was  the  fleet  of  Hohenlo  and 
Jnstinus  de  Nassau,  who  had  been  sailing  and  rowing  since 
ten  o'clock  of  the  preceding  night.  The  burning  ships  lighted 
them  on  their  way,  while  it  had  scared  the  Spaniards  from 
their  posts. 

The  boats  ran  ashore  in  the  mOe-long  space  between  forts 
St  George  and  the  Palisade,  and  a  party  of  Zeelanders,  Admiral 
Haultain,  governor  of  Walcheren,  at  their  head,  sprang  upon 
the  dyke.  Meantime,  however,  the  royalists,  finding  that  the 
fire-ships  had  come  to  so  innocent  an  end,  had  rallied  and 
emerged  from  their  forts,  Haultain  and  his  Zeelanders,  by 
the  time  they  had  fairly  mounted  the  dyke,  found  themselves 
in  the  iron  embrace  of  several  hundred  Spaniards.  After  a 
brief  fierce  stm^le,  face  to  face,  and  at  push  of  pike,  the 
patriots  reeled  backward  down  the  bank,  and  took  refuge  in 
their  boats.  Admiral  Haultain  slipped  as  he  left  the  shore, 
missed  a  rope's  end  which  was  thrown  to  him,  foil  into  tho 
water,  and,  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  his  armour,  was 
drowned.     The  enemy,  pursuing  them,  sprang  to  the  waist  in 
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the  ooze  on  the  edge  of  the  dyke,  and  continued  the  contest. 
The  boats  opened  a  hot  fire,  and  there  y^aa  a  severe  skirmish 
for  many  minutes,  with  no  certain  result.  It  was,  however, 
beginning  to  go  hard  with  the  2eelanders,  when,  just  at  the 
critical  moment,  a  cheer  from  the  other  side  of  the  dyke  was 
heard,  and  the  Antwerp  fleet  was  seen  coming  swiftly  to  the 
rescue.  The  Spaniards,  taken  between  the  two  bands  of 
assailants,  were  at  a  disadvantage,  and  it  was  impossiblo  to 
prevent  the  landing  of  these  fresh  antagonists.  The  Antwerpers 
aprang  ashore.  Among  the  foremost  was  Sainte  Aldegonde,^ — 
poet,  orator,  hymn-book  maker,  burgomaster,  lawyer,  polemical 
divine — now  armed  to  the  teeth  and  cheering  on  his  men,  in 
the  very  thickest  of  the  fight.  The  diversion  was  successful, 
and  Sainte  Ald^onde  gallantly  drove  the  Spaniards  quite 
off  the  field.  The  whole  combined  force  from  Antwerp  and 
Zeeland  now  effected  their  landing.  Three  thousand  men 
occupied  all  the  space  between  Fort  George  and  the  Palisade. 
With  Sainte  Aldegonde  came  the  unlucky  Koppen  Loppen, 
and  all  that  could  be  spared  of  the  English  and  Scotch 
troops  in  Antwerp,  under  Balfour  and  Moi^an.  With 
Hohenlo  and  Justinus  de  Nassau  came  Eeinier  Kant,  who 
had  just  succeeded  Paul  Buys  as  Advocate  of  Holland. 
Besides  these  came  two  other  men,  side  by  side,  perhaps  in 
the  same  boat,  of  whom  the  world  was  hke  to  hear  much, 
from  that  time  forward,  and  whose  names  are  to  be  most 
solemnly  hnked  together,  so  long  as  Netherland  history  shaJl 
endure ;  one,  a  fair-faced  fiaxen-haired  boy  of  eighteen,  the 
other  a  scLuare-visaged,  heavy-browed  man  of  forty — Prince 
Maurice^  and  John  of  Olden- Barncveldt.     The  statesman  had 


OQ8  of  the  first  letter  of  CspL 
Thomi^  Jimes  to  'Walsin  ham  — 
MaT  loSS  S  P  OtBee  MS  The 
Engliih  loldier  had  no  remarkablo 
talent  for  desonpUon  but  he  hal  been 
fighting  all  day  on  the  dyke  and  sent 
off  a  rough  axount  of  fbe  'busme's 
the  «jme  n  ght  to  Engh  id. 

'      The  Count  Maunce    wjtfi  divers 


3  Capt 


of  tho   Statas,  waa  here     say 
James  in  the  letter  ■ibove  oited 

There  la  a  doubt  aa  ta  Olden  Bar 
neveldta  prp=entp  My  authority  m 
Btiting  the  fact  rested  on  a  contem 
por'uiBOua  If^  but  the  ntle  haa  un 
luckily  been  lost.  The  ommon  1  o- 
graphera  of  the  greit  ad  otate  and 
the  contemporary  h  tonans  are  silent 
s  to  the  f&ft  if  It  be  one  It  la  cer 
t4  n    howertr   that  many  membera  of 
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a  urge  the  claim  of  William  tlie  Silent'a  son 
upon  the  stadholderate  of  HoUand  and  Zeeland,  and  had  been, 
as  it  -were,  the  youth's  pohtical  guardian.  He  had  himself 
borne  arms  more  than  once  before,  having  shouldered  hia 
matchlock  under  Batenburg,  and  inarched  on  that  ofi&cer'a 
spirited  but  disastrous  expedition  for  the  reUef  of  Haarlem. 
But  this  waa  the  life  of  those  Dutch  rebels.  Quill-drivingj 
law-expounding,  speech-making,  diplomatic  missions,  were 
intermingled  with  very  practical  business  in  besieged  towns 
or  open  fields,  with  Italian  musketeers  and  Spanish  pikemen. 
And  here,  too,  young  Maurice  was  taking  his  first  solid  lesson 
in  the  art  of  which  he  was  one  day  to  be  bo  distinguished  a 
professor.  It  was  a  sharp  beginning.  Upon  this  ribband  of 
earth,  scarce  sis  paces  in  breadth,  with  miles  of  deep  water 
on  both  sides — a  position  recently  fortified  by  the  first  general 
of  the  age,  and  held  by  the  famous  infantry  of  Spain  and 
Italy — there  was  likely  to  be  no  prcntice-work. 

To  assault  such  a  position  was  in  truth,  as  Alexander  had 
declared  it  to  be,  a  most  daring  and  desperate  resolution  on 
the  part  of  the  States.  "  Soldiers,  citizens,  and  all,"  said 
Parma,  "  they  are  obstinate  as  dogs  to  try  their  fortune." ' 

With  wool-sacks,  sand-bags,  hurdles,  planks,  and  other  mate- 
rials brought  with  them,  the  patriots  now  rapidly  entrenched 
themselves  in  the  position  so  brilliantly  gained ;  while,  without 
deferring  for  an  instant  the  great  purpose  which  they  had 
come  to  effect,  the  sappers  and  miners  fastened  upon  the  iron- 
bound  soil  of  the  dyke,  tearing  it  with  pick,  mattock,  and 
shovel,  digging,  delving,  and  throwing  up  the  earth  around 
them,  busy  as  human  beavers,  instinctively  engaged  in  a  most 


But  the  beavers  did  not  toil  unmolested.  The  lai^e  and 
determined  force  of  Antwerpers  and  English,  Hollanders  and 
Zeelanders,  guarded  the  fortifications  as  they  were  rapidly 
rising,  and  the  pioneers  as  they  were  so  manfully  delving ; 

the  States-General  came  up  in  Hohen-  I  one,  but  the  reader  ia  at  liberty  to  be 

lo'a  fleet,  and  it  was  not  likely  that  icoredulous  if  lie  choose. 

Barneveldt  would  stay  behind.     Hia  '  Parma  to  Philip  II.  6  June.  1585, 

pceaenoe  ia  diatinoUj  Btated  by  some  ]   'Arch,  de  Sim.  MS.' 
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but  the  enemy  was  not  idle.  !From  Fort  Saint  James,  nest 
beyond  Saint  George,  Camillo  del  Monte  led  a  strong  party 
to  the  rescue.  There  was  a  tremendous  action,  foot  tQ"  foot, 
breast  to  breast,  with  pike  and  pistol,  sword  and  da^er. 
Never  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  had  there  been  harder 
fighting  than  now  upon  that  narrow  isthmus.  "'Tw£b  an 
a:^ir  of  most  hrave  obstinacy  on  both  sides,"  said  Parma,  who 
rarely  used  strong  language,  "Soldiers,  citizens,  and  ail — 
they  were  like  mad  bulldogs.'"  Hollanders,  Italians,  Scotch- 
men, Spaniards,  Englishmen,  fell  thick  and  fast.  The  contest 
was  about  the  entrenchments  before  they  were  completed, 
and  especially  around  the  sappers  and  miners,  in  whose  picks 
and  shovels  lay  the  whole  fate  of  Antwerp.  Many  of  the 
dyke-hreakers  were  digging  their  own  graves,  and  rolled,  one 
after  another,  into  the  breach  which  they  were  so  obstinately 
creating.  Upon  that  slender  thread  of  land  the  hopes  of 
many  thousands  were  hanging.  To  tear  it  asunder,  to  roll 
the  ocean-waves  up  to  Antwerp,  and  thus  to  snatch  the 
great  city  triumphantly  from  the  grasp  of  Philip — to  ac- 
complish this,  the  three  thousand  had  come  forth  that  May 
morning.  To  prevent  it,  to  hold  firmly  that  great  treasure 
entrusted  to  them,  was  the  determination  of  the  Spaniards. 
And  BO,  closely  pent  and  packed,  discharging  their  carbines 
into  each  other's  faces,  rolling,  coiled  together,  down  the  slimy 
sides  of  the  dyke  into  the  black  waters,  struggling  to  and  fro, 
while  the  cannon  from  the  rebel  fleet  and  from  the  royal  forts 
mingled  their  roar  with  the  sharp  crack  of  the  musketry. 
Catholics  and  patriots  contended  for  an  hour,  while  still, 
through  all  the  confusion  and  uproar,  the  miners  dug  and 
delved. 

At  last  the  patriots  were  victorious.  They  made  good  their 
entrenchments,  drove  the  Spaniards,  after  much  slaughter, 
baek  to  the  fort  of  Saint  (Jeoi^e  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the 
Palisade  on  the  other,  and  cleared  the  whole  space  between 
the  two  points.  The  centre  of  the  dyke  was  theirs  ;  the  great 
Kowenstyn,  the  only  key  by  which  the  gates  of  Antwerp 

'  Same  to  same,  26  May,  1585,  Ma 
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could  be  unlocked,  was  in  the  deliverers'  hands.  Ttey  pur- 
sued their  victoryj  and  attacked  the  Palisade  Fort.  Gamboa, 
ite  commandant,  was  severely  wounded  ;  many  other  officers 
dead  or  dying ;  the  outworks  were  in  the  hani^  of  the  Holland- 
era  ;  the  slender  piles  on  which  the  fortress  rested  in  the  water 
were  rudely  shaken ;  the  victory  was  almost  complete. 

And  now  there  was  a  tremendous  cheer  of  triumph.  The 
beavers  had  done  their  work,  the  harrier  was  bitten  through 
and  through,  the  salt  water  rushed  like  a  river  through  the 
ruptured  dyke.  A  few  momenta  later,  and  a  Zeeland  barge, 
freighted  with  provisions,  floated  triumphantly  into  the  waters 
beyond,  now  no  longer  an  inland  sea.  The  deed  was  done — 
the  victory  achieved.  Nothing  more  was  necessary  than  to 
secure  it,  to  tear  the  fatal  barrier  to  fragments,  to  bury  it,  for 
its  whole  length,  beneath  the  waves.  Then,  after  the  isthmus 
had  been  utterly  submei^d,  when  the  Scheldt  was  rolled 
back  into  its  ancient  bed,  when  Parma's  famous  bridge  had 
become  useless,  when  the  maritime  communication  between 
Antwerp  and  Holland  had  been  thoroughly  established,  the 
Spaniards  would  have  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  drown  like 
rats  in  their  entrenchments  or  to  abandon  the  siege  in  despair, 
All  th^  was  in  the  hands  of  the  patriots.  The  Kowenstyn 
was  theirs.  The  Spaniards  were  driven  from  the  field,  the 
batteries  of  their  forts  silenced.  For  a  long  period  the  rebels 
were  unmolested,  and  felt  themselves  secure.' 

""We  remained  thus  some  three  hours,"  saya  Captain  James, 
an  Enghsh  officer  who  fought  in  the  action,  and  described  it 
in  rough,  soldierly  fashion  to  Walsingham  the  same  day, 
"thinking  all  things  to  be  secure." °  Yet  in  the  very  supreme 
moment  of  victorj-,  the  leaders,  both  of  the  Hollanders  and 
of  the  Antwerpers,  proved  themselves  incompetent  to  their 


Jetoren,  adi.  224.  Bor,  n.  699, 
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position.  With  deep  regret  it  raustbe  admitted,  that  not 
only  the  rectless  Hohenlo,  but  the  all-accomplished  Sainte 
Aldegonde,  committed  the  gravest  error.  In  the  honr 
of  danger,  both  had  comported  themselves  with  perfect 
courage  and  conduct.  In  the  instant  of  triumph,  they  gave 
way  to  puerile  exultation.  "With  a  celerity  aa  censurahle  as 
it  seems  incredihle,  both  these  commanders  sprang  into  the 
first  barge  which  had  thus  floated  across  the  dyke,  in  order 
that  they  might,  in  person,  carry  the  news  of  the  victory  to 
Antwerp,  and  set  all  the  bells  ringing  and  the  bonfires  blazing. 
They  took  with  them  Ferranto  Spinola,  a  mortally-wounded 
Italian  officer  of  rank,  as  a  trophy  of  their  battle,  and  a  boat- 
load of  beef  and  flour,  as  an  earnest  of  the  approaching  relief.' 

While  the  conquerors  were  thus  gone  to  enjoy  their  triumph, 
the  conquered,  though  perplexed  and  sflenced,  were  not  yet 
disposed  to  accept  their  defeat.  They  were  even  ignorant 
that  they  were  conquered.  They  had  been  forced  to  abandon 
the  field,  and  the  patriots  had  entrenched  themselves  upon 
the  dyke,  but  neither  Port  Saint  George  nor  the  Pahsade  had 
been  carried,  although  the  latter  was  in  imminent  danger. 

Old  Count  Peter  Ernest  Man sf eld — a  grizzled  veteran, 
who  had  passed  his  childhood,  youth,  manhood,  and  old  age, 
under  fire — commanded  at  the  land-end  of  the  dyke,  in  the 
fortress  of  Stabroek,  in  which  neighbourhood  his  whole  divi- 
sion was  stationed.  Seeing  how  the  day  was  going,  he  called 
a  council  of  war.  The  patriots  Had  gained  a  large  section  of 
the  dyke.  So  much  was  certain.  Could  they  succeed  in 
utterly  demolishing  that  bulwark  in  the  course  of  the  day  ? 
If  so,  how  were  they  to  be  dislodged  before  their  work  was 
perfected  ?  It  was  diflicult  to  assault  their  position.  Three 
thousand  Hollanders,  Antwerpers,  Englishmen — "mad  bull- 
dogs all,"  as  Parma  called  them — showing  their  teeth  very 
mischievously,  with  one  hundred  and  sixty  Zeeland  vessels 
throwing  in  their  broadsides  from  both  marguks  of  the  dyke, 
were  a  formidable  company  to  face. 

"  Oh  for  one  half  hour  of  Alexander  in  the  field  ! "  sighed 
'  Motcrec,  Bor,  Hoofd,  Slrada,  nbi  sup. 
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one  of  the  Spanish,  officers  in  council.  But  Alexander  was 
more  than  four  leagues  away,  and  it  "was  doubtful  ■whether  he 
even'  knew  of  the  fatal  occurrence.  Yet  how  to  send  hiia  a 
messenger.  Who  could  reach  him  through  that  valley  of 
death  ?  "Would  it  not  be  better  to  wait  till  nightfall  ?  Under 
the  cover  of  darkness  something  might  be  attempted,  which 
in  the  daylight  would  be  hopeless.  There  was  much  anxiety, 
and  much  difference  of  opinion  had  been  expressed,  when 
Oamillo  Capizucca,  colonel  of  the  ItaUan  Legion,  obtained  a 
hearing.  A  man  bold  in  words  as  in  deeds,  he  vehemently 
denounced  the  pusillanimity  which  would  wait  either  for  Parma 
or  for  nightfall,  "What  difference  will  it  make,"  he  asked, 
"whether  we  defer  our  action  until  either  darkness  or  the 
{Jeneral  arrives  ?  In  each  case  we  give  the  enemy  time  enough 
to  destroy  the  dyke,  and  thoroughly  to  relieve  the  city.  That 
done,  what  good  can  be  accomplished  by  our  arms  ?  Then 
our  disheartened  soldiers  will  either  shrink  from  a  fruitless 
combat  or  march  to  certain  death."  Having  thus,  very 
warmly  but  very  sagaciously,  deiined  the  position  in  which  all 
were  placed,  ho  proceeded  to  declare  that  he  claimed,  neither 
for  himself  nor  for  his  legion,  any  superiority  over  the  rest  of 
the  anny.  He  knew  not  that  the  Italians  were  more  to  be 
relied  upon  than  others  in  the  time  of  danger,  but  this  he  did 
know,  that  no  man  in  the  world  was  so  devoted  as  he  was  to 
the  Prince  of  Parma.  To  show  that  devotion  by  waiting  with 
folded  arms  behind  a  wall  until  tho  Prince  should  arrive  to 
extricate  his  followers,  was  not  in  his  constitution,  He  claimed 
the  right  to  lead  his  Itahans  against  the  enemy  at  once — in 
the  front  rank,  if  others  chose  to  follow ;  alone,  if  the  rest 
preferred  to  wait  till  a  better  leader  should  arrive.' 

The  words  of  the  Italian  colonel  sent  a  thrill  through  all 
who  heard  him.  Next  in  command  under  Capizucca  was  his 
camp-marshal,  an  officer  who  bore  the  illustrious  name  of  Pic- 
colomini — father  of  the  Duke  Ottavio,  of  whom  so  much  was 
to  be  heard  at  a  later  day  throughout  the  fell  scenes  of  that 
portion  of  the  eighty  years'  tragedy  now  enacting,  which  was 
'  Strada,  U.  351,  358,  sej. 
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to  be  called  the  Thirty  Years'  War  of  Germany.  The  camp- 
marshal  warmly  seconded  the  proposition  of  his  coloneL 
Mansfeld,  pleased  with  such  enthusiasm  among  his  officers, 
yielded  to  their  wishes,  which  were,  in  truth,  his  own.  Sis 
companies  of  the  Italian  Legion  were  in  his  encampment, 
while  the  remainder  were  stationed,  far  away,  npon  the  bridge, 
under  command  of  hia  son,  Count  Charles.  Early  in  the 
morning,  before  the  passage  across  the  dyke  had  been  closed, 
the  veteran  condottiere,  pricking  his  ears  as  he  snuffed  the 
battle  from  afar,  had  contrived  to  send  a  message  to  his  soil 

"  Charles,  my  boy,"  were  his  words,  "  to-day  we  must  either 
beat  them  or  burst."  ^ 

Old  Peter  Ernest  felt  that  the  long-expected,  long-deferred 
assault  was  to  be  made  that  morning  in  full  force,  and  that  it 
was  nece^ary  for  the  royalists,  on  both  bridge  and  dyke,  to 
hold  their  own,  Piceolomini  now  drew  up  three  hundred  of 
his  Italians,  picked  veterans  all,  and  led  them  in  marching 
order  to  Mansfeld.  That  general  at  the  same  moment,  re- 
ceived another  small  hut  unexpected  reinforcement,  A  por- 
tion of  the  Spanish  Legion,  which  had  long  been  that  of 
Pedro  Pacchi,  lay  at  the  eztreme  verge  of  the  Stabroek 
encampment,  several  miles  away.  Aroused  hy  the  distant 
cannonading,  and  suspecting  what  had  occurred,  Don  Juan 
d'Aquila,  the  colonel  in  command,  marched  without  a  mo- 
menf  B  delay  to  Mansfeld's  head-quartera,  at  the  head  of  ail 
the  force  he  could  muster — about  two  hundred  strong.  With 
bim,  came  Cardona,  G-onzales  de  Castro,  Toralva,  and  other 
distinguished  officers.  As  they  arrived,  Capizucca  was  just 
setting  forth  for  the  field.  There  arose  a  dispute  for  prece- 
dence between  the  Italians  and  the  Spaniards,  Capizucca  had 
first  demanded  the  privilege  of  leading  what  seemed  a  forlorn 
hope,  and  was  unwilling  to  yield  his  claim  to  the  new  comer. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Spaniards  were  not  disposed  to  follow 
where  they  felt  entitled  to  lead.  The  quarrel  was  growing 
warm,  when  Aquila,  seizing  his  ItaHan  rival  by  the  hand,  pro- 


in  fils,  il  te  faut  Ti 
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tested  that  it  iras  not  a  moment  for  friends  to  wrangle  for 


"Shoulder  to  shoulder,"  said  he,  "let  us  go  into  this 
business,  and  let  our  blows  rather  fall  on  our  enemies'  heads 
than  upon  each  other's."  This  terminated  the  altercation. 
The  Italians  and  Spaniards — in  battle  array  as  they  were — 
all  dropped  on  their  knees,  offered  a  brief  prayer  to  the  Holy 
Virgin,  and  then,  in  the  best  possible  spirits,  set  forth  along 
the  dyke.  Next  to  fort  Stabroek — whence  they  issued — was 
the  Pahaade  Fort,  nearly  a  mile  removed,  which  the  patriots 
had  nearly  carried,  and  between  which  and  St.  George,  an- 
other mile  farther  on,  their  whole  force  was  established.^ 

The  troops  under  Capizucca  and  Ac^uila  soon  reached  the 
Palisade,  and  attacked  the  besiegers,  while  the  garrison, 
cheered  by  the  unexpected  relief,  made  a  vigorous  sortie. 
There  was  a  brief  sharp  contest,  in  which  many  were  killed 
on  both  aides  ;  but  at  last  the  patriots  fell  back  upon  their 
own  entrenchments,  and  the  fort  was  saved.  Its  name  was 
instantly  changed  to  Fort  Victory,  and  the  royalists  then  pre- 
pared to  charge  the  fortified  camp  of  the  rebels,  in  the  centre 
of  which  the  dyke-cutting  operations  were  still  in  progress. 
At  the  same  moment,  from  the  opposite  end  of  the  bulwark, 
a  cry  was  heard  along  the  whole  line  of  the  dyke.  From 
Fort  Holy  Cross,  at  the  Scheldt  end,  the  welcome  inteUigenco 
was  suddenly  communicated — as  if  by  a  magnetic  impulse — 
that  Alexander  was  in  the  field,'' 

It  was  true.  Having  been  up  half  the  night,  as  usual, 
keeping  watch  along  his  bridge,  where  ho  was  ever  especting 
a  fatal  attack,  he  had  retired  for  a  few  hours'  rest  in  his  camp 
at  Beveren.  Aroused  at  day-break  by  the  roar  of  the  cannon, 
he  had  hastily  thrown  on  his  armour,  mounted  hie  horse,  and, 
at  the  head  of  two  hundred  pikemen,  sot  forth  for  the  scene 
of  action.  Detained  on  the  bridge  by  a  detachment  of  the 
Antwerp  fleet,  which  had  been  ordered  to  make  a  diversion 
in  that  CLuarter,  he  had,  after  beating  off  their  vessels  with  his 
boat-artillery,  aad  chai^ng  Coimt  Charles  Mansfeld  to  heed 

'  Strada,  uiri  sup.  ^  Ibid. 
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well  the  brief  mjunction  of  old  Peter  Krnest,  made  all  the 
haste  he  could  to  the  Koweastjn,  Arriving  at  Fort  Holy 
Cross,  he  learned  from  Mondragon  how  the  day  waa  going. 
Three  thousand  rebels,  he  learned,  were  established  on  the 
dyke,  Fort  Palisade  was  tottering,  a  fleet  from  both  sides  was 
cannonading  the  Spanish  entrenchments,  the  salt  water  was 
flowing  across  the  breach  already  made.  His  seven  months' 
work,  it  seemed,  had  come  to  nought.  The  navigation  was 
already  open  from  the  sea  to  Antwerp,  the  Kowenstyn  was 
in  the  rebels'  hands.  But  Alexander  was  not  prone  to  pre- 
mature despair, '  "  I  arrived,"  said  he  to  Philip  in  a  letter 
written  on  the  same  evening,  "  at  the  very  nick  of  time," '  A 
less  hopeful  person  might  have  thought  that  he  had  arrived 
several  hours  too  late.  Having  brought  with  him  every  man 
that  could  be  spared  from  Beveren  aad  from  the  bridge,  ho 
now  ordered  Camillo  del  Monte  to  transport  some  additional 
pieces  of  artUIery  from  Holy  Oroaa  and  from  Saint  James  to 
Fort  Saint  George.  At  the  same  time  a  sharp  cannonade 
was  to  be  maintained  upon  the  rebel  fleet  from  all  the  forts," 

Mondragon,  with  a  hundred  musketeers  and  pikemen,  was 
sent  forward  likewise  as  expeditiously  as  possible  to  Saint 
George,  Uo  one  could  be  more  alert.  The  battered  veteran, 
hero  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  military  adventures  that 
history  has  ever  recorded,'  fought  his  way  on  foot,  in  the  midst 
of  the  fray,  like  a  young  ensign  who  had  his  first  laurels 
to  win.  And,  in  truth,  the  day  was  not  one  for  cunning 
manoeuvres,  directed,  at  a  distance,  by  a  skillful  tactician.  It 
was  a  brisk  close  contest,  hand  to  hand  and  eye  to  eye — 
a  Homeric  encounter,  in  wliich  the  chieftains  were  to  prove 
a  right  to  command  by  their  personal  prowess,  Alexander, 
descending  suddenly — dramatically,  as  it  were — when  the 
battle  seemed  lost — like  a  deity  from  the  clouds-— was  to 
justify,  by  the  strength  of  his  arm,  the  enthusiasm  which  bis 
name  always  ^wakened     Having,  at  a  glance,  taken  in  the 


'  MS  Lettpf  boforo  cited.     '  llegue   j   faego."  '  Strada,  «5i  snp. 

a  la  mayor  coajuntura  d  1  urando  que   ]       '  Sea   '  Eiae  of  the  Dutch  Republic.' 
file   qu'uido    si-    habia    comenzadj  el   |   voL  ii,  chap,  iii.,  and  vol.  iii.  chap.  iii. 
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whole  situation,  he  made  his  brief  arrangemeata,  going  from 
rank  to  rank,  and  disposing  his  troops  in  the  most  effective 
manner.  He  said  but  few  words,  but  Hs  voice  had  always  a 
telling  effect. 

"  The  man  who  refuses,  this  day,  to  follow  me,"  he  said, 
"  has  never  had  regard  to  his  own  honour,  nor  has  God's  cause 
or  the  Kings'  ever  been  dear  to  his  heart,'" 

His  disheartened  Spaniards  and  Italians — ^roused  as  by  a 
magic  trumpet — eagerly  demanded  to  be  led  against  the 
rebels.  And  now  from  each  end  of  the  dyke,  the  royalists 
were  advancing  toward  the  central  position  occupied  by  the 
patriots,  "While  Capizucca  and  Aquila  were  occupied  at  Fort 
Victory,  Parma  was  steadily  cutting  his  way  from  Holy  Cross 
to  Saint  George.  On  foot,  armed  with  sword  and  shield,  and 
in  coat  of  mail,  and  marching  at  the  head  of  his  men  along 
the  dyke,  surrounded  by  BevUaeq^ua,  Bentivoglio,  Manriquez, 
Sforza,  and  other  oiHcers  of  historic  name  and  distinguished 
courage,  now  upon  the  summit  of  the  causeway,  now  on  its 
shelving  banks,  now  breast-high  in  the  waters,  through  which 
lay  the  perilous  path,  contending  at  every  inch  with  the 
scattered  bands  of  the  patriots,  who  slowly  retired  to  then- 
entrenched  camp,  and  with  the  Antwerp  and  Zeeland  vessels, 
whoso  balls  tore  through  the  royalist  ranks,  the  General  at 
last  reached  Saint  George.  On  the  preservation  of  that  post 
depended  the  whole  fortune  of  the  day,  for  Parma  had  al- 
ready received  the  welcome  intelligence  that  the  Palisade — 
now  Fort  Victory — had  been  regained.  He  instantly  ordered 
an  outer  breast-work  of  wool-sacks  and  sand-bags  to  be  thrown 
up  in  front  of  Saint  George,  and  planted  a  battery  to  play 
point-blank  at  the  enemy's  entrenchments.  Here  the  final 
issue  was  to  be  made. 

The  patriots  and  Spaniards  were  thus  all  enclosed  in  the 
mile-long  space  between  St,  George  and  the  Palisade.  Upon 
that  narrow  strip  of  earth,  scarce  six  paces  in  width,  more  than 
five  thousand  men  met  in  mortal  combat — a  narrow  arena  for  so 
many  gladiators,  hemmed  in  on  both  sides  by  the  sea.  The 
'  Strada,  H.  360. 
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patriots  had,  with  solemn  ceremony,  before  starting  upon  their 
enterprise,  vowed  to  destroy  the  dyke  and  relieve  Antwerp,  or 
to  perish  in  the  attempt.  They  were  true  to  their  vow.  Not 
the  ancient  Batavians  or  NervU  had  ever  manifested  more 
tenacity  against  the  Roman  legions  than  did  their  descendants 
against  the  far-famed  Spanish  infantry  upon  this  fatal  day. 
The  fight  on  the  Kowenstyn  was  to  he  long  remembered  in  the 
military  annals  of  Spain  and  Holland.  Never,  since  the  cur- 
tain first  rose  upon  the  great  Ketherland  tragedy,  had  there 
been  a  fiercer  encounter.'  Flinching  was  impossible.  There 
was  scant  room  for  the  play  of  pike  and  dagger,  and,  close 
packed  as  were  the  comhatanta,  the  dead  could  hardly  fall  to 
the  ground.  It  was  a  mile-long  series  of  separate  mortal 
duels,  and  the  oozy  dyke  was  soon  slippery  with  blood. 

From  both  sides,  under  Capizucca  and  Aquila  on  the  one 
hand,  and  under  Alexander  on  the  other,  the  entrenchments 
of  the  patriots  were  at  last  assaulted,  and  as  the  royalists 
fell  thick  and  fast  beneath  the  breast-work  which  they  were 
storming,  their  comrades  clambered  upon  their  bodies,  and 
attempted,  from  such  vantage-ground,  to  effect  an  entrance. 
Three  times  the  invaders  were  beaten  back  with  heavy  loss, 
and  after  each  repulse  the  attack  was  renewed  with  fresh 
vigour,  while  within  the  entrenchments  the  pioneers  still 
plied  the  pick  and  shovel,  undismayed  by  the  uproar  around 
them. 

A  fourth  assault,  vigorously  made,  was  cheerfully  repelled 
by  the  Antwerpers  and  Hollanders,  clustering  behind  their 
breast-works,  and  looking  steadily  into  their  enemies'  eyes. 
Captain  Heraugiere — of  whom  more  was  to  be  heard  one  day 
— had  led  two  hundred  men  into  action,  and  now  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  only  thirteen.''  The  loss  had  been  3& 
severe  among  many  other  patriot  companies,  as  well  as  in 
the  Spanish  ranks,  and  again  the  pikemen  of  Spain  and 
Italy  faltered  before  the  iron  visages  and  cordial  blows  of 
the  Hollanders. 

'  "MiM  taEto  BCCHTatlus  dicenduin,"  1  audentium  e:s:emplia,   ant    prteaenliore 

saj3    Strada,    "quanto  rard    alias    in  caelitum     ope,     dicaicaliun     est,     &c, 

Belglo,   audadote  loco,  aut   fallacioris  II.  349. 

aJteraatione  viotoriae,  aat  nobilioribua  |       ^  Meteren,  ufii  sup. 
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This  work  had  lasted  a  good  hour  and  a  half,  when  at  last, 
on  the  fifth  assault,  a  wild  and  mysterious  apparition  renewed 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Spaniards.  The  figure  of  the  dead 
commander  of  the  old  Spanish  Legion,  Don  Pedro  Pacchi,  who 
had  fallen  a  few  months  before  at  the  siege  of  Dendermonde, 
was  seen  charging  in  front  of  his  regiment,  clad  in  his  well- 
known  armour,  and  using  the  gestures  which  had  been  habitual 
with  him  in  life.'  No  satisfactory  explanation  was  ever  made 
of  thia  singular  delusion,  but  it  was  general  throughout  the 
ranks,  and  in  that  superstitious  age  was  as  effective  as  truth. 
The  wavering  Spaniards  ralUed  ouco  more  under  the  guidance 
of  their  phantom  leader,  and  again  chained  the  breast-work  of 
the  patriots.  Toralva,  mounting  upon  the  back  of  one  of  his 
soldiers,  was  first  to  vault  into  the  entrenchments.  At  the 
next  instant  he  lay  desperately  wounded  on  the  ground,  but 
was  close  followed  by  Capizucca,  sustained  by  a  determined 
baud.  The  entrenchment  was  carried,  but  the  furious  conflict 
still  continued.  At  nearly  the  same  moment,  however,  several 
of  the  patriot  vessels  were  observed  to  cast  off  their  moorings, 
and  to  be  drifting  away  from  the  dyko.  A  large  number  of 
the  rest  had  been  disabled  by  the  hot  fire,  which  by  Alexan- 
der's judicious  orders  had  been  directed  upon  the.  fleet. 
The  ebbing  tide  left  no  choice  to  the  commander  of  the 
others  but  to  retreat  or  to  remain  and  fall  into  the  enemy's 
hands,  should  he  gain  the  day.  Had  they  risked  the  dan- 
gerous alternative,  it  might  have  ensured  tho  triumph  of 
the  whole  enterprise,  while  iheir  actual  decision  proved  most 
disastrous  in  the  end. 

"  We  have  conquered,"  cried  Alexander,  stretching  his  arm 
towards  the  receding  waters.  "  The  sea  deserts  the  impious 
heretics.  Strike  from  them  now  their  last  hope,  and  cut  off 
their  retreat  to  the  departing  ships."  ^  The  Spaniards  were 
not  slow  to  perceive  their  advantage,  while  the  course  of  the 
patriots  at  last  began  to  ebb  with  the  tide.  The  day  was  lost. 
In  the  hour  of  transitory  triumph  the  leaders  of  the  expedi- 
tion had  turned  their  hacks  on  their  followers,  and  now,  after 


'  Strada,  U.  3 


"  Strada,  II.  365. 
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SO  much  heroism  had  been  exhibited,  fortune  too  had  averted 
her  face.  The  grim  resistanco  changed  to  desperate  panic, 
and  a  mad  chase  began  along  the  blood-stained  dyke.  Some 
were  slain  with  spear  and  bullet,  othera  were  hunted  into  the 
sea,  many  were  smothered  in  the  ooze  along  the  edge  of 
the  embankment.  The  fugitives,  making  their  way  to  the 
retreating  vessels,  wero  pursued  by  the  Spaniards,  who  swam 
aft«r  them,  with  their  sworda  in  their  teeth,  and  engaged 
them  in  mortal  combat  in  the  midst  of  the  waves. 

"And  so  we  cut  all  their  throats,"  said  Parma,  "the  rebels 
on  every  side  remaining  at  our  mercy,  and  I  having  no  doubt 
that  my  soldiers  would  avenge  the  loss  of  their  friends." ' 

The  English  and  the  Scotch,  under  Balfour  and  Morgan, 
were  the  very  last  to  abandon  the  position  which  they  had 
held  so  manfully  seven  houra  long.  Honest  Captain  Jamea, 
who  fought  to  the  last,  and  described  the  action  the  same 
night  in  the  fewest  possible  words,  was  of  opinion  that  the 
fleet  had  moved  away  only  to  obtain  a  better  position.  "  They 
put  off  to  have  more  room  to  play  on  the  enemy,"  said  he  ; 
"but  the  Hollanders  and  Zeolanders,  seeing  the  enemy  come 
on  so  hotly,  and  thinking  our  galleys  would  leave  them,  aban- 
doned their  string.  The  Scots,  seeing  them  to  retire,  left 
their  string.  The  enemy  pursued  very  hotly ;  the  English- 
men stood  to  repulse,  and  are  put  most  to  the  sword.  In  this 
shameful  retreat  there  were  slain  or  drowned  to  the  number 
of  two  thousand."'  The  blunt  Englishman  wmi  justly  indig- 
nant that  an  enterprise,  so  nearly  successful,  had  been  ruined 
by  the  desertion  of  its  chiefs.  "  We  had  cut  the  dyke  in  three 
places,"  said  he  ;  "but  lefi  it  most  shamefully  for  wartt  of  com- 


Poor  Koppen  Loppen — whose  blunders  on  former  occasions 
had  caused  so  much  disaster — was  now  fortunate  enough  to 
expiate  them  by  a  soldier's  death.  Admiral  Haultain  had,  as 
we  have  seen,  been  drowned  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Parma  to   Philip  II,,  May   26,   158B, 


quedaodo  por  una  parte  y  oka  a 
tra  misericofdia,  y  jo  flador  qu( 
garon    la    perdida    da    los    am 


MS. 

2  Jamea  to  WaJaingbaai,  MS.  before 
tited.  '  Ibid. 
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action.'  Justinus  de  Nassau,  at  its  close,  ^ 
in  his  retreat  t«  the  ships,  He,  too,  sprang  into  the  water 
when  the  overthrow  was  absolute ;  but,  alighting  in  some 
shallows,  was  able  to  conceal  himself  among  weeds  and  water- 
lilies  till  he  had  divested  himself  of  his  armour,  when  he  made 
hia  escape  by  swimming  to  a  boat,  which  conveyed  him  to 
LUlo.  Koelke  van  Deest,  an  offlcer  of  some  note,  was  so 
horribly  wounded  in  the  face,  that  he  was  obliged  to  wear  a 
mask  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.* 

Parma,  overjoyed  at  his  victory,  embraced  Oapizncca  before 
the  whole  army,  with  warm  expressions  of  admiration  for  his 
conduct.  Both  the  Italian  colonel  and  his  Spanish  rival 
Aquila  were  earnestly  recommended  to  Philip  for  reward  and 
promotion.  The  wounded  Toralva  was  carried  to  Alexander's 
own  quarters,  and  placed  in  Alexander's  own  bed,  where  he 
remained  till  his  recovery,  and  was  then  presented — a  distinc- 
tion which  he  much  valued — with  the  armour  which  the  Prince 
had  worn  on  the  day  of  the  battle.'  Parma  himself,  so  soon 
as  the  action  was  concluded,  went  with  his  chief  i 
straight  from  the  field  to  the  little  village-church  of  S 
where  ho  fell  upon  his  knees  and  offered  up  fervent  thanks 
for  his  victory.  He  nest  set  about  repairing  the  ruptured 
dyke,  damaged  in  many  places  but  not  hopelessly  ruined,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  bodies  of  the  rebels,  among  other  materials, 
were  cast  by  hundreds  into  the  ditches  which  their  own  hands 
had  dug.* 

Thus  ended  the  eight  hours'  fight  on  the  Kowenstyn.  "  The 
feast  lasted  from  seven  to  eight  hours,"  said  Parma,  "  with  the 
most  brave  obstinacy  on  both  sides  that  has  been  seen  for 
many  a  long  day." "  A  thousand  royalists  were  killed  and 
twice  as  many  patriots,  and  the  issue  of  the  conflict  was  most 
uncertain  up  to  the  very  last. 


'  Thi3  appear?  from  the  letter  ol 
Caplam.  Jamcf  The  other  aoconnta 
deionbe  the  death  of  the  \dtn  ral  as 
occnmng  in  tho  geneml  rout  at  flin 
closo  of  the  battle 

s  \  an  "WjQ  op  Waganaar  tu    40 


'  ^trada,  H  364  '  lb  d.  367 

°  T  hal  endo  durado  esta  fiesta, 
obra  de  ^  0  8  hore  eon  la  maa  braTa 
obstinao  on  do  enlrambas  pirtei  que 
■"e  1  a  Tisto  harlos  d  a?  ha.  Paima 
to  PlTip  n.  M*^  bPlor  I 
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"  Our  loss  is  greater  than  I  wish  it  was,"  wrote  Alexander 
to  Phihp  :  "It  was  a  very  close  thing,  and  I  have  never  been 
more  aoxioua  in  my  life  as  to  the  result  for  your  Majesty's 
service.  The  whole  fate  of  the  hattle  was  hanging  all  the 
time  hy  a  thread.'"  More  than  ever  were  reinforcements 
necessary,  and  it  was  only  by  a  miracle  that  the  victory  had 
at  last  been  gained  with  such  slender  resources.  "  'Tis  a 
large,  long,  laborious,  expensive,  and  most  perilous  war,"  said 
Parma,  when  urging  the  claims  of  Capizucca  and  Aquila, 
"  for  we  have  to  fight  every  minute  ;  and  there  are  no  castles 
and  other  rewards,  so  that  if  soldiers  are  not  to  have  promo- 
tion, they  will  lose  their  spirit."^  Thirty-two  of  the  rebel 
vessels  grounded,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards, 
who  took  from  them  many  excellent  pieces  of  artillery.  The 
result  was  nlost  conclusive  and  most  disheartening  for  the 
patriots. 

Meantinac — as  we  have  seen — Hohenlo  and  Sainte  Alde- 
gonde  had  reached  Antwerp  in  breathless  haste  to  announce 
their  triumph.  They  had  been  met  on  the  quay  by  groups  of 
excited  citizens,,  who  eagerly  questioned  the  two  generals 
arriving  thus  covered  with  laurek  from  the  field  of  battle,  and 
drank  with  delight  all  the  details  of  the  victory.  The  poor 
dying  Spinola  was  exhibited  in  triumph,  the  boat-load  of  bread- 
sfcuflra  received  with  satisfaction,  and,  vast  preparations  were 
made  to  receive,  on  wharves  and  in  storehouses,  the  plentiful 
supplies  about  to  arrive.  Beacons  and  bonfires  were  lighted, 
the  bells  from  all  the  steeples  rang  their  merriest  pcals,  cannon 
thundered  in  triumph  not  only  in  Antwerp  itself,  but  subse- 
quently at  Amsterdam  and  other  more  distant  cities.  In  due 
time  a  magnificent  banquet  was  spread  in  the  town-house  to 
greet  the  conquering  Hohenlo.  Immense  gratification  was  ex- 
pressed by  those  of  the  reformed  religion  ;  dire  threats  were 


ba  ^do  pendeiicia  Ian  reiiida — qua 
hartas  vocea  ha  puesto  haito  mas  cui- 
dado  el  Ter  temdno  en  que  estaba  el 
servicio  de  T.  M.     Todo  esto  ha  catado 


oPMlip 


co^ado  de  un  hilo."    Parma  k 
II.    MS.  before  rated. 

'  "Guerra  larga,  trabajosa,  costosa, 
J  muy  peligrosa,  pues  Bempre  se  trata 
de  pelear,  j  que  no  so  bay  castilloa  ni 
otros  premios,"  &c     (Ibid.) 
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uttered  against  tlie  Catholics.  Some  were  for  hanging  them  all 
out  of  hand,  others  for  throwing  them  into  the  Scheldt ;  the 
most  moderate  proposed  packing  them  all  out  of  town  so  soon 
aa  the  siege  should  he  raised — an  event  which  could  not  now 
be  delayed  many  days  longer, 

Hohenlo,  placed  on  high  at  the  head  of  the  hanquet-table, 
assumed  the  very  god  of  war.  Beside  and  near  him  sat  the 
loveliest  dames  of  Antwerp,  rewarding  his  bravery  with  their 
brightest  smiles.  The  Count  drained  huge  goblets  to  their 
health,  to  the.  success  of  the  patriots,  and  to  the  confusion  of 
the  royalists,  while,  as  he  still  drank  and  feasted,  the  trumpet, 
kettle-drum,  and  cymbal,  and  merry  peal  of  bell  without,  did 
honour  to  his  triumph.  So  gay  and  gallant  was  the  victor, 
that  he  announced  another  banquet  on  the  following  day, 
stiil  further  to  celebrate  the  happy  release  of  Antwerp,  and 
invited  the  fair  ladies  around  him  again  to  grace  the  board. 
It  is  recorded  that  the  gentlewoman  next  him  responded  with 
a  sigh,  that,  if  her  presentiments  were  just,  the  morrow  would 
scarcely  be  so  joyful  as  the  present  day  had  been,  and  that 
she  doubted  whether  the  triumph  were  not  premature.' 

Hardly  had  she  spoken  when  sinister  sounds  were  heard  in 
the  streets.  The  first  few  stra^lers,  survivors  of  the  deadly 
fight,  had  arrived  with  the  fatal  news  that  all  was  lost,  the 
dyke  regained,  the  Spaniards  victorious,  the  whole  band  of 
patriots  cut  to  pieces.  A  few  frightfully-wounded  and  dying 
sufferers  wero  brought  into  the  banijueting-hall.  Hohenlo 
sprang  from  the  feast — interrupted  in  so  ghastly  a  manner — 
pursued  by  shouts  and  hisses.  Howls  of  execration  saluted 
him  in  the  streets,  and  he  was  obliged  to  conceal  himself  for 
a  time,  to  escape  the  fury  of  the  populace.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  Parma  was,  not  unnaturally,  overjoyed 
at  the  successful  issue  to  the  combat,  and  expressed  himself 
on  the  subject  in  language  of  (for  him)  unusual  exultation. 
"  To-day,  Sunday,  26th  of  June,"  said  he,  in  a  letter  to  Philip, 
despatched  by  special  courier  on  the  very  same  night,  "  the 
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Lord  has  teeii  pleased  to  grant  to  your  Majesty  a  great  and 
most  signal  victory.  In  this  conjuncture  of  so  great  import- 
ance it  may  be  easily  conceived  that  the  best  results  that  can 
he  desired  wiU  be  obtained  if  your  Majesty  is  now  ready  to  do 
■what  is  needful.  I  congratulate  your  Majesty  very  many 
times  on  thia  occasionj  and  I  desire  to  render  infinite  thanks 
to  Divine  Providence." ' 

He  afterwards  proceeded,  in  a  rapid  and  hurried  manner,  to 
give  his  Majesty  the  outlines  of  the  battle,  mentioning,  with 
great  encomium,  Capizucca  and  Aquila,  Mondragon  and 
Vasto,  with  many  other  officers,  and  recommending  them  for 
reward  and  promotion ;  praising,  in  short,  heartily  and  ear- 
nestly, all  who  had  contributed  to  the  victory,  except  himself, 
to  whose  personal  exertions  it  was  chiefly  due.  "  As  for  good 
old  Mansfeld,"  said  he,  "he  bore  himself  like  the  man  he  is, 
and  he  deserves  that  your  Majesty  should  send  him  a  particular 
mark  of  your  royal  approbation,  writing  to  him  yourself  plea- 
santly in  Spanish,  -which  is  that  which  will  be  most  highly 
esteemed  by  him."'  Alexander  hinted  also  that  Philip  would 
do  well  to  bestow  upon  Mansfeld  the  countship  of  Biart,  as  a 
reward  for  his  long  years  of  faithful  service.' 

This  action  on  the  Kowenstyn  terminated  the  effective 
resistance  of  Antwerp.  A  few  days  before,  the  monster-vessel, 
in  the  construction  of  which  so  much  time  and  money  had 
been  consumed,  had  at  last  been  set  afloat.  She  had  been 
called  the  War's  End,  and,  so  far  as  Antwerp  was  concerned, 
the  fates  that  presided  over  her  birth  seemed  to  have  been 
paltering  in  a  double  sense  when  the  ominous  name  was  con- 


'  "Doy  a  T.  IT.  muj  nmches  Tczea 
la  enora  bueoa  y  infinitaa  graciaa  a  la 
Diviaa,"  &C.     MS.  letter  beSre  cited. 

'"El  buen  Tiqjo  del  condo  do 
Mansield  andnvo  como  quieii  es,  j 
mercce  quo  V.  M,  se  le  mande  en  par- 
ticular agradecer,  eaoribiendale  en 
EspaSiol  rogalSidameate  quo  C3  lo  quo 
maa  eaamaria,"  4o.    (Ibid.) 

'  Ibid.  The  acooont  of  this  re- 
markable action  hes  been  mainly 
gatherod  from  the  manuscript  letters 
of  Parma  to  Philip,  ■written  from  the 
scouo  itself  of  some  Eugliahmen,  also 


xiL 


oye-witneases,  and  from  a  careful  cotr 
paiiaon    of   contemporary    historian! 

Vide  Bor,  II.  599,  600.     Met ' 

32i  Hooia  Yervolgh,  9J-aa,  seq 
Bentivoglio,  -P.  H.  L.  IIL  397,  seq.. 
whoso  brother,  the  Marcbese  Hippolitc 
BentiToglio,  distinguished  himself  in 
tho  action,  and  was  pronjoted,  in  con- 
Bequence,  to  a  company  of  lancers  by 
PanoB,  Strada,  H,  354-367.  Bau. 
dar^i,  '  Polemographiaj '  II.  27-30. 
Le  PeUt,  n.  814.  Wagenaar,  yiii.  SO, 
Tan  Wyn  op  Wagenaar,  viii.  39,  40, 
etal 
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ferred.  She  was  larger  than  anything  previously  known  in 
naval  architecture  ;  she  had  four  masts  and  three  helms, 
Her  bulwarks  were  ten  feet  thick  ;  her  tops  were  musket-proof. 
She  had  twenty  gnna  of  largest  size,  hesides  many  other  pieces 
of  artillery  of  lesser  calibre,  the  lower  tier  of  which  was 
almost  at  the  water's  level.  She  was  to  carry  one  thousand 
men,  and  she  was  so  supported  on  corks  and  barrels  as  to  be 
sure  to  float  under  any  circumstances.  Thus  she  was  a  great 
swimming  fortress  which  could  not  be  sunk,  and  was  impervious 
to  shot.  Unluckily,  however,  in  spite  of  her  four  masts  and 
three  helms,  she  would  neither  sail  nor  steer,  and  she  proved 
but  a  great,  unmanageable  and  very  ridiculous  tub,  fully 
justifying  all  the  sarcasms  that  had  been  launched  upon  her 
during  the  period  of  her  construction,  which  had  been  almost 
as  long  as  the  siege  itself 

The  Spaniards  called  her  the  Bugaboo — a  monster  to  scare 
children  withal."  The  patriots  christened  her  the  Elephant, 
the  Antwerp  Folly,  the  Lost  Penny,  with  many  similar  appella- 
tions.' A  small  army  might  have  been  maintained  for  a 
month,  they  said,  on  the  money  she  had  cost,  or  the  whole 
city  kept  in  bread  for  three  months.  At  last,  late  in  May,  a 
few  days  before  the  battle  of  the  Eowenstyn,  she  set  forth 
from  Antwerp,  across  the  submerged  land,  upon  her  expedition 
to  sweep  aU  the  Spanish  forts  out  of  existence,  and  to  bring 
the  war  to  its  end.  She  came  to  her  own  end  very  briefly, 
for,  after  drifting  helplessly  about  for  an  hour,  she  stuck  fast 
in  the  sand  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ordam,  while  tbe  crew 
and  soldiers  made  their  escape,  and  came  back  to  the  city  to 
share  in  the  ridicule  which,  from  first  to  last,  had  attached 
itself  to  the  monster-ship.* 

Two  days  after  the  Kowenstyn  affitir,  Alexander  sent  an 
expedition  under  Count  Charles  Mansfeld  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  great  Bugaboo.     The  boat,  in  which  were  Count 


'  Sfiada,  n.  353.    Lo  Petit,  II.  612.  I      '  "  Caranjamaula."    Skada,  libi  sap. 
BaudaJ-tii,   'Polemog.'  II.  30,  wilh  an  '  Baudarttua,   lo  Petit,   Strada,   aW 

admirable  engraving.      Meteren,   Bor,      sup. 

HooK,  et  al.  irfrf  swy.  |      *  Ibid. 
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Charles,  Count  Aremberg,  his  brother  de  Barbangon,  and 
other  noble  volunteers,  met  with  an  accident ;  a  keg  of  gun- 
powder accidentally  exploding,  blowing  Aremberg  into  the 
water,  whence  he  escaped  unharmed  by  swimming,  and  fright- 
fully damaging  Mansfeld  in  the  face.'  This  indirect  mischief 
— the  only  injury  ever  inflicted  by  the  War's  End  upon  the 
enemy — did  not  prevent  the  rest  of  the  party  in  the  boats 
from  taking  possession  of  the  ship,  and  bringing  her  in  triumph 
to  the  Prince  of  Parma.  After  being  thoroughly  examined 
and  heartily  laughed  at  by  the  Spaniards,  she  was  broken  up — 
her  cannon,  munitions,  and  other  valuable  materials,  being 
taken  from  her — and  then  there  was  an  end  of  the  War's 
End." 

This  useless  expenditure — against  the  judgment  and  en- 
treaties of  many  leading  personages — was  but  a  type  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  Sainte  Aldegonde  had  been  obliged  to 
contend  from  the  first  day  of  the  siege  to  the  last.  Every  one  in 
the  city  had  felt  himself  called  on  to  express  an  opinion  as  to 
the  proper  measures  for  defence.  Diversity  of  humours, 
popular  license,  anarchy,  did  not  constitute  the  best  govern- 
ment for  a  city  beleagured  by  Alexander  Farnese.  Wo  have 
seen  the  deadly  injury  inflicted  upon  the  cause  at  the  outset 
by  the  brutality  of  the  butchers,  and  the  manful  stru^le 
which  Sainte  Aldegonde  had  maintained  against  their  cupidity 
and  that  of  their  friends.  He  had  dealt  with  the  thousand 
difficulties  which  rose  up  around  him  from  day  to  day,  but 
his  beet  intentions  were  perpetually  misconstrued,  his  most 
strenuous  exertions  steadily  foiled.  It  was  a  city  where  there 
was  much  love  of  money,  and  where  commerce— always  timid 
by  nature,  particularly  when  controlled  by  ahen  residents — 
was  often  the  cause  of  almost  abject  cowardice. 

From  time  to  time  there  had  been  threatening  demonstra- 
tions made  against  the  burgomaster,  who,  by  protracting  the 
resistance  of  Antwerp,  was  bringing  about  the  absolute  de- 
struction of  a  world-wide  trade,  and  the  downfall  of  the  most 
opulent  capital  in  Christendom.  There  were  also  many  popu- 
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lar  riots — very  easily  inflamed  by  the  Catholic  portion  of  the 
inhabitants — for  "bread.  "  Bread,  bread,  or  peace  !"  was 
hoarsely  shouted  by  iU-looking  mischievous  crowds,  that  dog- 
ged the  steps  and  besieged  the  doors  of  Sainte  Ald^onde ;  but 
the  burgomaster  had  done  his  best  by  eloquence  of  tongue 
and  personal  courage,  both  against  mobs  and  against  the 
enemy,  to  inspire  the  masa  of  his  fellow-citizens  with  his  own 
generous  spirit.  He  had  rehed  for  a  long  time  on  the  nego- 
tiation with  France,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  exa^erate 
the  disastrous  eflects  produced  by  the  treachery  of  the  Valois 
court.  The  historian  Le  Petit,  a  resident  of  Antwerp  at  the 
time  of  the  siege,  1;^  been  despatched  on  secret  mission  to 
Paris,  and  had  communicated  to  the  States'  deputies  Sainte  Alde- 
gonde's  earnest  adjurations  that  they  should  obtain,  if  possible, 
before  it  should  be  too  late,  an  auxiliary  force  and  a  pecuniary 
subsidy.  An  immediate  assistance,  even  if  slight,  might  be 
sufficient  to  prevent  Antwerp  and  its  sister  cities  from  falhng 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  On  that  messenger's  return,  the 
burgomaster,  much  encouraged  by  his  report,  had  made  many 
eloquent  speeches  in  the  senate,  and  for  a  long  time  sustained 
the  sinking  spirits  of  the  citizens.' 

The  irritating  termination  to  the  trinmph  actually  achieved 
against  the  bridge,  and  the  tragical  result  to  the  great  enter- 
prise against  the  Kowenstyn,  had  now  thoroughly  broken  the 
heart  of  Antwerp.  For  the  last  catastrophe  Sainte  Aldegonde 
himself  was  highly  censurable,  although  the  chief  portion  of 
the  blame  rested  on  the  head  of  Hohenlo.  Nevertheless  the 
States  of  Holland  were  yet  true  to  the  cause  of  tb.e  Union  and 
of  liberty.  Notwithstanding  their  heavy  expenditures,  and 
their  own  loss  of  men,  they  urged  warmly  and  earnestly  the 
continuance  of  the  resistance,  and  promised,  within  at  latest 
three  months'  time,  to  raise  an  army  of  twelve  thousand  foot 
and  seven  thousand  horse,  with  which  they  pledged  them- 
selves to  reheve  the  city,  or  to  perish  in  the  endeavour.^  At 
the  same  time,  the  legation,  which  had  been  sent  to  England 
to  offer  the  sovereignty  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  sent  encouraging 
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despatches  to  Antwerp,  assuring  the  authorities  that  arrange- 
ments  for  an  auxiliary  force  had  heen  effected ;  wliile  Eliza- 
heth  herself  wrote  earnestly  upon  the  suhject  with  her  own 
hand.' 

"  I  am  informed,"  said  that  Princess,  "  that  through  the 
closing  of  the  Scheldt  you  are  hkely  to  enter  into  a  treaty 
with  the  Prince  of  Parma,  the  issue  of  which  is  very  much  to 
he  doubted,  so  far  aa  the  maintenance  of  your  privilegeB  ia 
concerned.  Eememhering  the  warm  friendship  which  has 
ever  existed  hetween  this  crown  and  the  house  of  Burgundy, 
in  the  realms  of  which  you  are  an  Important  memher,  and 
considering  that  my  suhjects  engaged  in  commerce  have 
always  met  with  moro  privilege  and  comity  in  the  Nether- 
lands than  in  any  other  country,  I  have  resolved  to  send  you 
at  once,  assistance,  comfort,  and  aid.  Tho  details  of  the  plan 
will  he  stated  hy  your  envoys  ;  but  be  assured  that  by  mo  you 
will  never  be  forsaken  or  neglected."  ^ 

The  negotiations  with  Queen  Elizabeth — most  important 
for  the  Netherlands,  for  England,  and  for  the  destinies  of 
Europe — which  succeeded  the  futile  diplomatic  transactions 
with  France,  ■will  be  laid  before  the  reader  in  a  subsecLuent 
chapter.  It  is  proper  that  they  should  be  massed  by  them- 
selves, so  that  the  eye  can  comprehend  at  a  single  glance 
their  whole  progress  and  aspect,  as  revealed  both  by  public 
and  official,  and  by  secret  and  hitherto  unpublished  records. 
Meantime,  so  far  aa  regards  Antwerp,  those  negotiations  had 
been  too  deliberately  conducted  for  the  hasty  and  impatient 
temper  of  the  citizens. 

The  spirit  of  the  commercial  metropolis,  long  flawing, 
seemed  at  last  broken.  Despair  was  taking  possession  of  all 
hearts.  The  common  people  did  nothing  but  complain,  the 
magistrates  did  nothing  but  wrangle.  In  the  broad  council 
the  debates  and  dissensions  were  discouraging  and  endless. 
Six  of  the  eight  militia-colonels  were  for  holding  out  at  all 
hazards,  while  a  majority  of  the  eighty  captains  were  for 
capitulation.     The  populace  was  tumultuous  and  threatening, 
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ing  peace  and  bread  at  any  price.  Holland  sent 
promises  in  abundance,  and  Holland  was  sincere ;  but  tbere 
had  been  much  disappointment,  and  there  was  now  infinite 
bitterness.  It  seemed  obvions  that  a  crisis  was  fast  approach- 
ing, and — unless  immediate  aid  should  come  from  Holland  or 
from  England — that  a  surrender  was  inevitable.'  La  Noue, 
after  five  years'  imprisonment,  had  at  last  been  exchanged 
against  Count  Philip  Egmont.  That  noble,  chief  of  an 
ancient  house,  cousin  of  the  Queen  of  France,  was  mortified 
at  being  ransomed  J^ainst  a  simple  Huguenot  gentleman — 
even  though  that  gentleman  was  the  illustrious  "iron-armed" 
La  Noue — ^but  he  preferred  to  sacrifice  his  dignity  for  the 
sake  of  his  liberty.  He  was  still  more  annoyed  that  one 
hundred  thousand  crowns  as  security  were  exacted  from  La 
Noue — for  which  the  King  of  Navarre  became  bondsman — 
that  iic  would  never  again  bear  arms  in  the  Netherlands  ex- 
cept in  obedience  to  the  French  monarch,  while  no  such 
pledges  were  required  of  himself.  La  Noue  visited  the  Prince 
of  Parma  at  Antwerp,  to  take  leave,  and  was  received  with 
the  courtesy  due  to  his  high  character  and  great  distinction. 
Alexander  took  pleasure  in  showing  him  all  his  fortifications, 
and  explaining  to  him  the  whole  system  of  the  siege,  and  La 
Noue  was  filled  with  honest  amazement.  He  declared  after- 
wards that  the  works  were  superb  and  impregnable,  and  that 
if  he  had  been  on  the  outside  at  the  head  of  twelve  thousand 
troops,  ho  should  have  felt  obHged  to  renounce  the  idea  of 
relieving  the  city.'  "  Antwerp  cannot  escape  you,"  confessed 
the  veteran  Huguenot,  "but  must  soon  fall  into  your  hands. 
And  when  you  enter,  I  would  counsel  you  to  hang  up  your 
sword  at  its  gate,  and  let  its  capture  be  the  crowning  trophy 
in  your  hst  of  victories." 

"You  are  right,"  answered  Parma,  "and  many  of  my 
friends  have  given  me  the  same  advice ;  but  how  am  I  to 
retire,  engaged  as  I  am  for  life  in  the  service  of  my  King?"* 
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Such  was  the  opimon  of  La  Noue,  a  man  whose  love  for 
the  reformed  religion  and  for  civil  liberty  can  he  aa  little 
doubted  as  his  competency  to  form  an  opinion  upon  great 
military  suhjects.  As  little  could  he  be  suspected — -just 
coming  as  he  did  from  an  infamous  prison,  whence  he  had 
been  at  one  time  invited  by  Philip  II,  to  emerge,  on  condition 
of  allowing  his  eyes  to  be  put  out^ — of  any  partiality  for  that 
monarch  or  his  representative. 

Moreover,  although  the  States  of  Holland  and  the  English 
government  were  earnestly  desirous  of  relieving  the  city,  and 
were  encouraging  the  patriots  with  well-founded  promises,  the 
Zeeland  authorities  were  lukewarm.  The  officers  of  the  Zee- 
land  navy,  from  which  so  much  was  expected,  were  at  last  dis- 
couraged. They  drew  up,  signed,  and  ddivered  to  Admiral 
Justinus  de  Nassau,  a  formal  opinion  to  the  effect  that  the 
Scheldt  had  now  so  many  dry  and  dangerous  places,  and  that 
the  tranquil  summer-nights — so  different  from  those  long, 
stormy  ones  of  winter — were  so  short  as  to  allow  of  no  attempt 
by  water  likely  to  be  successful  to  relievo  the  city.^ 

Here  certainly  was  much  to  discourage,  and  Sainte  Alde- 
gonde  was  at  length  discouraged.  He  felt  that  the  last  hope 
of  saving  Antwerp  was  gone,  and  with  it  all  possibility  of  main- 
taining the  existence  of  a  United  Netherland  commonwealth. 
The  Walloon  Provinces  were  lost  already  ;  Ghent,  Brussels, 
Mechlin,  had  also  capitulated,  and,  with  the  fall  of  Antwerp, 
Flanders  and  Brabant  must  fall.  There  would  be  no  barrier 
left  even  to  save  Holland  itself.  Despair  entered  the  heart 
of  the  burgomaster,  and  he  listened  too  soon  to  its  treacherous 
voice.  Tet  while  lie  thought  a  free  national  state  no  longer 
a  possibility,  he  imagiaed  it  practicable  to  secure  religious 
liberty  by  negotiation  with  Phihp  II.  He  abandoned  with  a 
sigh  one  of  the  two  great  objects  for  which  he  had  struggled 
side  by  side  with  Orange  for  twenty  years,  but  he  thought  it 
possible  to  secure  the  other.  His  purpose  was  now  to  obtain 
a  favourable  capitulation  for  Antwerp,  and  at  the  same  time 
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to  "bring  about  the  Bubmission  of  Eollaad,  Zeeland,  and  the 
otlier  United  Provinces,  to  tho  King  of  Spain.  Here  cer- 
tainly was  a  great  change  of  face  on  tho  part  of  one  so  con- 
spiciioub,  and  hitherto  so  consistent,  in  the  ranks  of  Nether- 
knd  patriots,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary,  in  order  thoroughly 
to  estimate  both  the  man  and  the  crisis,  to  foUow  carefully  his 
steps  through  the  secret  path  of  negotiation  into  -which  he 
now  entered,  and  in  which  the  Antwerp  drama  was  to  find  its 
conclusion.  In  these  transactions,  the  chief  actors  are,  on  the 
one  side,  the  Prince  of  Parma,  as  representative  of  absolutism 
and  tlie  Papacy ;  on  the  other,  Sainte  Aldegonde,  who  had 
passed  his  life  as  the  champion  of  the  Eeformation. 

No  doubt  the  pressure  upon"  the  burgomaster  was  very 
great.  Tumults  were  of  daily  occurrence.  Crowds  of  rioters 
beset  his  door  with  cries  of  denunciations  and  demands  for 
bread.  A  large  and  turbulent  mob  upon  one  occasion  took 
possession  of  the  horse-market,  and  treated  him  with  personal 
indignity  and  Tiolenee,  when  he  undertook  to  disperse  them.' 
On  the  other  hand,  Parma  had  been  holding  out  hopes  of 
pardon  with  more  reasonable  conditions  than  could  well  be 
expected,  and  had,  with  a  good  deal  of  art,  taken  advantage 
of  several  trivial  circumstances  to  inspire  the  burghers  with 
confidence  in  his  good- will.  Thus,  an  infirm  old  lady  in  the 
city  happened  to  imagine  herself  so  dependent  upon  asses' 
rnilk  as  to  have  sent  her  purveyor  out  of  the  city,  at  the  peril 
of  his  life,  to  procure  a  supply  from  the  neighbourhood.  The 
young  man  was  captured,  brought  to  Alexander,  from  whose 
hands  he  very  naturaUy  expected  the  punishment  of  a  spy. 
The  prince,  however,  presented  him,  not  only  with  his  liberty, 
but  with  a  she-ass,  and  loaded  the  animal  with  ■ 
and  capons,  as  a  present  for  the  invalid.  The  ] 
hearing  of  the  incident,  and  not  choosing  to  he  outdone  in 
courtesy,  sent  hack  a  waggon-load  of  old  wine  and  remark- 
able confectionary  as  an  offering  to  Alexander,  and  with  this 
interchange  of  dainties  led  the  way  to  the  amenities  of 
diplomacy. 
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Sainte  Aldegonde's  position  had  become  a  painful  one.  The 
net  had  heen  dra^wn  closely  about  the  city.  The  bridge 
seemed  impregnable,  the  great  Kowenstyn  waa  irrecoverably 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  now  all  the  lesser  forts  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Antwerp — Borght,  Hohoken,  Cantecroix, 
Stralen,  Eerghen,  and  the  rest — had  likewise  fallen  into  his 
grasp.  An  account  of  grain,  taken  on  the  Ist  of  June,  gave 
an  average  of  a  pound  a-head  for  a  month  long,  or  half  a 
pound  for  two  months.'  This  was  not  the  famine-point, 
according  to  the  standard  which  had  once  been  established  in 
Leyden ;  but  the  courage  of  the  burghers  had  been  rapidly 
oozing  away,  under  the  pressure  of  their  recent  disappoint- 
ments. It  seemed  obvious  to  the  buigomaster,  that  the  time 
for  yielding  had  arrived. 

"  I  had  maintained  the  city,"^  he  said,  "  for  a  long  period, 
without  any  excessive  tumult  or  great  effusion  of  blood — a 
city  where  there  was  such  a  multitude  of  inhabitants,  mostly 
merchants  or  artisans  deprived  of  all  their  traffic,  stripped  of 
their  manufactures,  destitute  of  all  commodities  and  means  of 
living.  I  had  done  this  in  the  midst  of  a  great  diversity  of 
humours  and  opinions,  a  vast  popular  license,  a  confused 
anarchy,  among  a  great  number  of  commanders,  most  of  them 
inexperienced  in  war ;  with  very  little  authority  of  my  own, 
with  slender  forces  of  ships,  soldiers,  and  sailors  ;  with  slight 
appearance  of  support  from  king  or  prince  without,  or  of 
military  garrison  within ;  and  under  all  these  circumstances 
I  exerted  myself  to  do  my  uttermost  duty  in  preserving  the 
city,  both  in  regard  to  its  intelnar  vgoemment,  aod  by  force 
of  arms  by  land  and  sea,  without  sparing  ymself  in  any  labonr 
or  peril, 

"  I  know  very  well  that  there  are  many  persons,  who, 
finding  themselves  c[uite  at  their  ease,  and  far  away  from  the 
hard   blows  that  are  passing,  are   pleased   to  exhibit  their 
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wisdom  by  sitting  in  judgment  upon  others,  founding  their 
decision  only  upon  the  results.  But  I  demand  to  be  judged 
by  equity  and  reason,  ■when  passion  has  been  set  aside.  I 
claim  that  my  honour  shall  be  protected  against  my  calum- 
niators ;  for  all  should  remember  that  I  am  not  the  first  man, 
nor  shall  I  be  the  last,  that  has  been  blamed  unjustly.  All 
persons  employed  in  public  affairs  are  subject  to  such  hazards, 
but  I  submit  myself  to  Him  who  knows  all  hearts,  and  who 
governs  all.  I  take  Him  to  witness  that  in  the  affair  of 
Antwerp,  aa  in  all  my  other  actions  since  my  earliest  youth, 
I  have  most  sincerely  sought  His  glory  and  the  welfare  of  His 
poor  people,  without  regard  to  my  own  private  interests."' 

For  it  is  not  alone  the  fate  of  Antwerp  that  is  here  to  be 
The  fame  of  Sainte  Aldegonde  was  now  seriously 
The  character  of  a  great  man  must  always  be 
closely  scanned  and  scrutinised  ;  protected,  if  needful,  against 
calumny,  but  always  unflinchingly  held  up  to  the  hght. 
Names  illustrious  by  genius  and  virtue  are  History's  most 
precious  treasures,  faithfully  to  bo  guarded  by  her,  jealously 
to  be  watched ;  but  it  is  always  a  misfortune  when  her  eyes 
are  deceived  by  a  glitter  which  is  not  genuine. 

Sainto  Aldegonde  was  a  man  of  unquestionable  genius. 
His  character  had  ever  been  beyond  the  reproach  of  self- 
seeking  or  ignoble  ambition.  He  had  multiplied  himself  into 
a  thousand  forms  to  serve  the  cause  of  the  United  Netherland 
States,  and  the  services  so  rendered  had  been  brilliant  and 
frequent.  A  great  change  in  his  conduct  and  policy  was  now 
approaching,  and  it  is  therefore  the  more  necessary  to  examine 
closely  at  this  epoch  his  attitude  and  his  character. 

Early  in  June,  Kichardot,  president  of  the  council  of  Artoia, 
addressed  a  letter  to  Sainte  Aldegonde,  by  command  of  Alex- 
ander of  Parma,  su^esting  a  secret  interview  between  the 
burgomaster  and  the  Prince. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  Sainte  Aldegonde  replied,  in  favourable 

terms,  as  to  the  interview  ;  but  observed,  that,  as  he  was  an 

official  personage,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  communicate 
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the  project  to  the  magistracy  of  the  city.  He  expressed  like- 
wise the  hope  that  Parma  would  emhrace  the  present  oppor- 
tunity for  making  a  general  treaty  with  all  the  ProYinces. 
A  special  accord  with  Antwerp,  leaving  out  Holland  and 
Zeeland,  would,  he  said,  lead  to  the  utter  desolation  of  that 
city,  and  to  the  destruction  of  its  commerce  and  manufactures, 
while  the  occasion  now  presented  itself  to  the  Prince  of 
"  winning  praise  and  immortal  glory  by  bringing  hack  all  the 
countiy  to  a  voluntary  and  prompt  obedience  to  his  Majesty." 
He  proposed,  that,  instead  of  his  coming  alone,  there  should 
he  a  number  of  deputies  sent  from  Antwerp  to  confer  with 
Alexander.' 

On  the  11th  June,  Kichardot  replied  by  expressing  his  own 
regrets  and  those  of  the  Prince,  that  the  interview  could  not 
have  been  with  the  burgomaster  alone,  hut  acknowledging 
the  weight  of  his  reasons,  and  acquiescing  in  the  proposition 
to  send  a  larger  deputation.  Three  days  afterwards,  Sainte 
Aldegonde,  on  private  consultation  with  some  confidential 
personages,  changed  his  ground  ;  announced  his  preference  for 
a  private  interview,  under  four  eyes,  with  Parma  ;  and  re- 
quested that  a  passport  might  be  sent.  The  passport  was 
accordingly  forwarded  the  same  day,  with  an  expression  of 
Alexander's  gratification,  and  with  the  offer,  on  the  part  of 
Eichardot,  to  come  himself  to  Antwerp  as  hostage  during  the 
absence  of  the  burgomaster  in  Parma's  camp  at  Beveren." 

Sainte  Aldegonde  was  accordingly  about  to  start  on  the 
following  day  (16th  of  June),  but  meantime  the  affair  had 
got  wind.  A  secret  interview,  thus  projected,  was  lethJuce, 
regarded  by  the  citizens  as  extremely  suspicious.  ^^^^■ 
There  was  much  bitter  insinuation  gainst  the  bm^omaster 
— ^many  violent  demonstrations.  "Aldegonde,  they  say,  is 
going  to  see  Parma,"  said  one  of  the  burghers,  "which  gives 
much  dissatisfaction,  because,  'tis  feared  that  he  mil  make 
a  treaty  according  to  the  appetite  and  pleasure  of  his  High- 
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ness,  having  beeu  gained  over  to  the  royal  cause  by  money. 
He  says  that  it  would  he  a  misfortune  to  send  a  large  numher 
of  burghers.  Last  Sunday  (16th  June)  there  was  a  meeting 
of  the  broad  council.  The  preachers  came  into  the  assembly, 
and  so  animated  the  citizens  by  demonstrations  of  their 
religion,  that  all  rushed  from  the  council-house,  crying  with 
loud  voices  that  they  did  not  desire  peace  but  war.'" 

This  desiro  was  a  healthy  and  a  reasonable  one ;  hut, 
unfortunately,  the  Antwerpers  had  not  always  been  so 
vigorous  or  so  united  in  their  resistance  to  Parma.  At 
present,  however,  they  were  very  furious,  so  soon  as  the 
secret  purpose  of  Sainte  Aldegonde  became  generally  known. 
The  proposed  capitulation,  which  great  mobs  had  been  for 
weeks  long  savagely  demanding  at  the  hands  of  the  burgo- 
master, was  now  ascribed  to  the  burgomaster's  unblushing 
corruption.  He  had  obviously,  they  thought,  been  purchased 
by  Spanish  ducats  to  do  what  he  had  hitherto  been  so  steadily 
refusing.  A  certain  Van  Weme  had  gone  from  Antwerp 
into  Holland  a  few  days  before  upon  his  own  private  aSairs, 
with  a  safe-conduct  from  Parma  Sainte  Ald^onde  had  not 
communicated  to  him  tho  project  then  on  foot,  but  he  had 
permitted  him  to  seek  a  secret  interview  with  Count  Mansfeld. 
If  that  were  granted,  Van  Wemo  was  to  hint  that  in  case  the 
Provinces  could  promise  themselves  a  religious  peace  it  would 
be  possible,  in  the  opinion  of  Sainte  Aldegonde,  to  induce 
HoUand  and  Zeeland  and  aU  the  rest  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, to  return  to  their  obedience.  Van  Werne,  on  his 
return  to  Antwerp,  divulged  these  secret  negotiations,  and  so 
put  a  stop  to  Saiiite  Aldegonde's  scheme  of  going  alone  to 
Parma.  "This  has  given  a  bad  suspicion  to  tho  people," 
wroto  the  buigomaster  to  Eichardot,  "  so  much  so  that  I  fear 


dit  qu'i!  Teult  aller, 
CQ  que  plusieurs  dea  boui^eois  ne 
veuillent,  it  cause  qu'ils  craindect 
qtfil  ferolt  Taooord  selou  I'appetit  et 
Yftonte  da  son  Alteze,  estant  gaignS 
par  force  d'ai^nt.  Disant  etre  mal- 
heur  qu'il  j  aillont  douze  bourgeois. 
— Lo3  predicaEs  out  entrs  au  oonseil 


la  dimanche  passe,  e 
amm^  les  boiii^eois  p 
do  lour  religion,  que  lea  bourgeoia,  sor- 
tant  du  Gonseil,  ciioiant  a  b&ulK  Toix 
qu'ils  ne  deBiroient  p^s:  mais  bien  la. 
guerra."  MS.  letter,  without  date  or 
Lgnature,  in  the  'Archives  Eoyalea  do 
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to  have  trouble.  The  broad  council  has  been  in  session,  but 
I  don't  know  what  has  takoa  place  there,  and  I  do  not  dare 
to  ask." ' 

Sainte  Aldegonde's  motive,  as  avowed  by  himself,  for  seeking 
a  private  interview,  was  because  he  had  received  no  answer 
to  the  main  point.iu  his  first  letter,  as  to  the  proposition  for  a 
general  accord.  In  order  therefore  to  make  the  deliberations 
more  rapid,  he  had  been  disposed  to  discuss  that  preliminary 
question  in  secret.  "  But  now,"  said  he  to  Eichardot,  "as  the 
affiiir  had  been  too  much  divulged,  as  well  by  diverse  reports 
and  writings  sown  about,  very  inopportunely,  as  by  the  arrival 
of  M.  Van  Werne,  I  have  not  found  it  practicable  to  set  out 
upon  my  road,  without  commumcation  with  the  members  of 
the  government.  This  hag  been  done,  however,  not  in  the 
way  of  consultation,  but  as  the  announcement  of  a  thing 
already  resolved  upon,"" 

He  proceeded  to  state,  that  great  difficulties  had  arisen, 
exactly  as  he  had  foreseen.  The  magistrates  would  not  hear 
of  a  general  accord,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  that  a 
delay  should  be  interposed  before  it  would  be  possible  for  him 
to  come.  He  begged  Richardot  to  persuade  Alexander,  that 
he  was  not  trifling  with  hira.  "It  is  not,"  said  he,  "from 
lightness,  or  any  other  passion,  that  I  am  retarding  this  afiair. 
I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  obtain  leave  to  make  a  journey 
to  the  camp  of  his  Highness,  at  whatever  price  it  may  cost, 
and  I  hope  before  long  to  arrive  at  my  object.  If  I  fail,  it 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  humours  of  the  people ;  for  my  anxiety 
to  restore  all  the  Provinces  to  obedience  to  his  Majesty  is 
extreme."  ^ 

Kichardot,  in  reply,  the  next  day,  expressed  regret,  without 


'  Mamis  to  Eichardot,  16  June, 
1585.  Arch,  do  Sim.  MS.  "Be  ee 
qae  s'y  est  pasa^  je  I'lguore,  aana  I'oaer 
dBmander, "  Ac. 
'  "  Mais  (x)miiie  I'aff^re  a  este  par 
Mt  par  diyera  rapports 
mal  d  propoa,  comme 
Jf  VaaWorne,  je  c'ay 


trop  divulguee,  t 
par  la  venue  de  1 


deliberation,   maia  comma 
que  noua  ayions  resolae." 
Bicbardol,  UE,  liii  svp. 
3  Ibid. 
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astomshtnentj  on  the  part  of  Alexander  and  himself,  at  the 
iJUi  Juno,  intelligence  thus  received.     People  had  such  dlffer- 

158a.  gjjpg  q£  humourj  he  said,  and  all  men  were  not  ecuially 
capable  of  reason.  Nevertheless  the  citizens  were  warned  not 
to  misconstrue  Parma's  gentleness,  because  he  was  determined 
to  die,  with  his  whole  array,  rather  than  not  take  Antwerp. 
"As  for  the  King,"  said  Eichardot,  "he  will  lay  down  all  his 
crowns  sooner  than  abandon  this  enterprise," '  Van  Werne 
was  represented  as  free  from  hlame,  and  sincerely  desirous  of 
peaee.  Eichardot  had  only  stated  to  him,  in  general  terms, 
that  letters  had  been  received  from  Sainte  Aldegonde,  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  in  favour  of  peaee.  As  for  the  royaUsts, 
they  were  quite  innocent  of  the  reports  and  writings  that  had 
BO  inopportunely  been  circulated  in  the  city.  It  was  desirable, 
however,  that  the  negotiation  should  not  too  long  he  de- 
ferred, for  otherwise  Antwerp  might  perish,  before  a  general 
accord  with  Holland  and  Zceland  could  be  made.  He  begged 
Sainte  Aldegonde  to  banish  all  anxiety  as  to  Parma's  sentiments 
towards  himself  or  the  community.  "  Put  yourself,  Sir,  quite 
at  your  ease,"  said  he.  "  His  Highness  is  in  no  respects  dis- 
satisfied with  you,  nor  prone  to  conceive  any  indignation 
against  this  poor  people.'"  He  assured  the  burgomaster  that 
he  was  not  suspected  of  lightness,  nor  of  a  wish  to  delay 
matters,  hut  he  expressed  solicitude  with  regard  to  the 
threatening  demonstrations  which  had  been  made  against  him 
in  Antwerp.  "  For,"  said  he,  "  popular  governments  are  full 
of  a  thousand  hazards,  and  it  would  be  infinitely  painful  to 
me,  if  you  should  come  to  harm."' 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  it  was  Sainte  Aldegonde  who  was 
chiefly  anxious  to  effect  the  reconcUiation  of  Holland  and 
Zeeland  with   the   King.     The   initiative  of  this  project  to 


'  Ridhardot   to    Marnix,    IT    June, 

iS5.   MS.     "Uettra  toateB   sea  oon- 

plutot     qu'abandonner     cette 


msieur,  niettez  to 
repoa.  Cat  sod  Altease  n'est  en 
msl  eatljfaite  de  vous,  ni  facile  a 


^evoir  quelqne   mdignalJon  centre   oa 
panvre  peuple."    MS.  abi  sup. 

' "  Car  les  gouvememena  popu- 
lairea  aont  pin  inn  de  mil  hazards,  et  il 
raa  desplairait  infinio 
euasiez  mai."    (DM.) 
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include  all  tlie  United  ProvinceB-  in  one  scheme  mth  the  re- 
duction of  Antwerp  came  originally  from  him,  and  was 
opposed,  at  the  outset,  hy  the  magistrates  of  that  city,  hy  the 
Prince  of  Parma  and  his  councillors,  and  by  the  States  of 
Holland  and  Zeeland.  The  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the 
preachers,  the  municipal  authorities,  and  the  burghers,  against 
Sainte  Aldegonde  and  his  plan  for  a  secret  interview,  so  soon 
as  it  was  divulged,  made  it  impossible  to  carry  that  project 
into  effect, 

"Aldegonde,  who  governs  Antwerp,"  wrote  Parma  to  Philip, 
"was  endeavouring,  eight  days  ago,  to  bring  about  some  kind 
of  negociation  for  an  accord.  He  manifested  a  desire  to  come 
hither  for  the  sake  of  a  personal  interview  with  me,  which  I 
permitted.  It.  was  to  have  taken  place  last  Sunday,  16th  of 
this  month,  but  by  reason  of  a  certain  popular  tumult,  which 
arose  out  of  these  circumstances,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
defer  the  meeting."  ^ 

There  was  much  disappointment  felt  by  the  royalist  at  this 
unsatisfactory  result.  "  These  bravadoes  and  impertinent  de- 
monstrations on  the  part  of  some  of  your  people,"  wrote 
Eichardot,  ten  days  later,  "will  be  the  destruction  of  the 
whole  coimtry,  and  will  convert  the  Prince's  gentleness  into 
anger.  'Tis  these  good  and  zealous  patriots,  trusting  to  a 
little  favomable  breeze  that  blew  for  a  few  days  past,  who 
have  been  the  cause  of  all  this  disturbance,  and  who  are 
ruining  their  miserable  country — miserable,  I  say,  for  having 
produced  such  abortions  as  themselves." ' 

Notwithstanding  what  had  passed,  however,  Eichardot  in- 
timated that  Alexander  was  still  ready  to  negociato.  "  And 
if  you,  Sir,"  he  concluded,  in  his  letter  to  Aldegonde,  "  con- 
cerning whom  many  of  our  friends  have  at  present  a  sinister 


'  "De  ocbo  diaa  ha  proeurado  Al- 
degonda,  qui  gobema  Auveres,  travar 
Bi^mia  platlca  de  acuerdo  con  aq^uclla 
\illa,  mostraado  desseo  de  querer  yecir 
el  miamo  a  verso  conmigo,  loquel  lo 
permite.  Havia  do  haverlo  hecho  eate 
ultimo  domiago  16  del  presente,  pero 
con  la  eaouaa  de  derto  tmnulto  popu- 
lar, que  Bobre  el  caso  bavia  Eucedido 
VOL  1— -E 


la  ha  tenido  para  diiferirlo."  Parma 
lo  Pliilip  n.,  20  June,  1635.  Arch,  de 
Sim.  MS. 

'  liiehardot  to  Marms,  30  June, 
1585.  "Ca  sent  cea  bona  et  zeleux 
patriotes  ipii  ruynant  leur  i 
patrie,  miserable,  dis  je,  d'av 
duit  tela  avortona."  Arch, 
MS. 
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opinion, — as  if  your  object  was  to  circumvent  us, — are  willing 
to  proceed  roundly  and  franHy,  as  I  myself  firoily  believe 
that  you  will  do,  we  may  yet  bope  for  a  favourable  issue." ' 

Thus  the  burgomaster  was  already  the  object  of  suspicion 
to  both  parties.  Tbe  Antwcrpors  denounced  him  as  having 
been  purchased  by  Spanish  gold ;  the  royalists  accused  bjm 
of  intending  to  overreach  the  King.  It  was  not  probable 
therefore  that  all  were  correct  in  their  conjectures. 

At  last  it  was  arranged  that  deputies  should  be  appointed 
by  the  broad  council  to  commence  a  negociation  with  Parma. 
Sainte  Aldegonde  informed  Eicbardot,  that  he  would  5th  July, 
accompany  them,  if  his  affairs  should  permit.  He  issg, 
protested  his  sincerity  and  frankness  throughout  tbe  whole 
affair.  "They  try  to  calumniate  me,"  he  said,  "as  much  on 
one  side  as  on  the  other,  but  I  will  overcome  by  my  innocence 
all  the  malice  of  my  slanderers.  If  his  Highness  should  be 
pleased  to  grant  ua  some  liberty  for  our  religion,  I  dare  to 
promise  such  faithful  service  as  will  give  very  great  satis- 
faction." ^ 

!Four  days  later,  Sainte  Aldegonde  himself,  together  with  M. 
de  Duifel,  M.  de  Schoonhoven,  and  Adrian  Hesseltj  came  to 
Parma's  camp  at  Bevercn,  as  deputies  on  the  part  of  tbe 
Antwerp  authoritira.  They  were  courteously  received  by  the 
Prince,  and  remained  three  days  as  his  guests.  During  tbe 
period  of  this  visit,  the  terms  of  a  capitulation  were  thoroughly 
discussed,  between  Alexander  and  his  councillors  upon  one 
part,  and  the  four  deputies  on  tbe  other.  The  envoys 
endeavoured,  with  all  the  arguments  at  their  command,  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  Prince  to  three  preliminary  points 
which  they  laid  down  as  indispensable.  Eeligious  Hberty  must 
be  granted,  the  citadel  must  not  be  reconstructed,  a  foreign 
garrison  must  not  be  admitted  ;  they  said.  As  it  was  the  firm 
intention  of  the  King,  however,  not  to  make  the  slightest  con- 
cession on  any  one  of  these  points,  tbe  discussion  was  not  a 
very  profitable  one.    Besides  the  pubhc  interviews  at  which  all 
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tlie  negociators  were  present,  there  was  a  private  conference 
between  Parma  and  Sainte  Aldegondo  which  lasted  more  than 
four  hours,  in  which  each  did  his  best  to  enforce  his  opinions 
upon  the  other.  The  burgomaster  endeavoured  to  persuade 
the  Prince  with  all  the  eloquence  for  which  he  was  bo  re- 
nowned, that  the  hearts  not  of  the  Antwerpevs  only,  but  of 
the  Hollanders  and  Zeelanders,  were  easily  to  be  won  at  that 
moment.  Give  them  religious  liberty,  and  attempt  to  govern 
them  by  gentleness  rather  than  by  Spanish  garrisons,  and  the 
road  was  plain  to  a  complete  reconciliation  of  aU  the  Provinces 
with  his  Majesty. 

Alexander,  who  knew  his  master  to  be  inexorable  upon  these 
three  points,  was  courteous  but  peremptory  in  his  statements. 
He  recommended  that  the  rebels  should  take  into  considera- 
tion their  own  declining  etrength,  the  inexhaustible  resources 
of  the  King,  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  succour  from 
France,  and  the  perplexing  dilatoriness  of  England,  rather 
than  waste  their  time  in  idle  expectations  of  a  change  in  the 
Spanish  policy.  He  also  intimated,  obHquely  but  very  plainly^ 
to  Sainte  Aldegonde,  that  his  own  fortune  would  be  made,  and 
that  he  had  everything  to  hope  from  hia  Majesty's  bounty,  if 
he  were  now  wilUng  to  make  himself  useful  in  carrying  into 
effect  the  royal  plans.' 

The  Prince  urged  these  views  with  so  much  eloq^uence,  that 
he  seemed,  in  his  own  words,  to  have  been  directly  inspired 
by  the  Lord  for  this  special  occasion.'  Sainte  Aldegonde, 
too,  was  signally  impressed  by  Alexander's  language,  and 
thoroughly  fascinated — magnetized,  as  it  were — ^by  his  cha- 
racter. He  subsequently  declared,  that  he  had  often  con- 
versed familiarly  with  many  eloquent  personages,  but  that  he 
had  never  known  a  man  more  powerful  or  persuasive  than 
the  Prince  of  Parma.^  He  could  honestly  say  of  him — as 
Hasdrubal  had  said  of  Scipio — that  Farnese  was  even  more 
admirable  when  seen  face  to  face,  than  he  had  i 
one  only  heard  of  his  glorious  achievements.* 
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*'The  burgomaster  and  -three  deputies,"  wrote  Parma  to 
Philip,  "were  here  untU  the  12th  July.  "We  discussed  the 
sofiijuly,  points  and  form  of  a  capitulation,  and  they  have 
1585.  gone  hack  thoroughly  satisfied.  Sainte  Aldegonde 
especially  was  much  pleased  with  the  long  interview  which 
he  had  with  me,  alone,  and  which  lasted  moro  than  three 
hours.  I  told  him,  as  well  as  my  weakness  and  suffering  from 
the  t«rtian  fever  permitted,  all  that  God  inspired  me  to  say 
on  our  behalf."' 

Nevertheless,  if  Sainte  Aldegonde  and  his  colleagues  went 
away  thoroughly  satisfi,ed,  they  had  reason,  soon  after  their 
return,  to  become  thoroughly  dejected.  The  magistrates  and 
burghers  would  not  listen  to  a  proposition  to  abandon  the 
three  points,  however  strongly  urged  to  do  so  by  arguments 
drawn  from  the  necessity  of  the  situation,  and  by  representa- 
tions of  Parma's  benignity.  As  for  the  burgomaster,  he  became 
the  target  for  calumny,  so  soon  as  his  three  hours'  private 
interview  became  known ;  and  tho  citizens  loudly  declared 
that  his  head  ought  to  be  cut  off,  and  sent  in  a  bag,  as  a 
present,  to  Phihp,  in  order  that  the  traitor  might  meet  the 
soyereign  with  whom  he  sought  a  reconcihation,  face  to  face. 


as  soon  as  p 

Tho  deputies,  immediately  after  their  return,  made  their 
report  to  the  magistrates,  as  likewise  to  the  colonels  and 
i5tliJuly,  captains,  and  to  the  deans  of  guilds,  Next  day, 
1585.  althoT^h  it  was  Sunday,  there  was  a  session  of  the 
broad  council,  and  Sainte  Aldegonde  made  a  long  address,  in 
which — aa  he  stated  in  a  letter  to  Kichardot — he  related 
everything  that  had  passed  in  his  private  conversation  with 
Alexander.  An  answer  was  promised  to  Parma  on  the  follow- 
ing Tuesday,  but  the  burgomaster  spoke  very  d 
as  to  the  probability  of  an  accord. 


1  "So  dieron  los  puntos  y  forraa  del 
BCueTdo,  eon  que  tomarott  a  yr  may 
BatdBfeehos,  7  el  AIdeg^«  en  partiaular 
de  la  larga  platica  que  a  Edas  con  el 


II.,  ; 


le  la  te: 
)  July,  ] 


ana."    Parma  to  Philip 
85,  Arch,  de  Sim.  MS. 
06.     Hoofd   ToTTo^h, 

<    Btchardot,    15    July, 
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"The  joy  with  which  our  return  was  greeted,"  he  said, 
"wae  followed  by  a  general  disappointment  and  sadness,  ao 
soon  as  the  result  waa  known.  The  want  of  a  religious  tole- 
ration, as  well  as  the  refusal  to  concede  on  the  other  two 
points,  has  not  a  Httle  altered  the  hearts  of  all,  even  of  the 
Catholics.  A  citadel  and  a  garrison  are  considered  ruin  and 
desolation  to  a  great  commercial  city.  I  have  done  what  I 
can  to  urge  the  acceptance  of  such  conditions  as  the  Prince 
is  willing  to  give,  and  have  spoken  in  general  terms  of  Ms 
benign  intentions.  The  citizens  still  desire  peace.  Had  his 
Highness  been  willing  to  take  both  religions  under  his  pro- 
tection, he  might  have  won  all  hearts,  and  very  soon  all  the 
other  Provinces  would  have  returned  to  their  obedience,  while 
the  clemency  and  magnanimity  of  hie  Majesty  would  thus 
have  been  rendered  admirable  throughout  the  world." ' 

The  power  to  form  an  accurate  conception  as  to  the  nature 
of  PhUip  and  of  other  personages  with  whom  he  was  dealing, 
and  as  to  the  general  signs  of  his  times,  seems  to  have  been 
wanting  in  tho  character  of  the  gifted  Aldegonde.  He  had 
been  dazzled  by  the  personal  presence  of  Parma,  and  he  now 
spoke  of  Plulip  II,,  as  if  hia  tyranny  over  the  Netherlands — 
which  for  twenty  years  had  been  one  horrible  and  uniform 
whole — were  the  accidental  result  of  circumstances,  not  the 
necessary  expression  of  his  individual  character,  and  might 
be  easily  changed  at  will — as  if  Nero,  at  a  moment's  warning, 
might  transform  himself  into  Trajan.  It  is  true  that  the  in- 
nermost soul  of  the  Spanish  king  could  by  no  possibility  be 
displayed  to  any  contemporary,  as  it  reveals  itself,  after  three 
centuries,  to  those  who  study  the  record  of  hia  most  secret 
thoughts  ;  hut,  at  any  rate,  it  would  seem  that  his  career  had 
been  sufSciently  consistent,  to  manifest  the  amotmt  of  "cle- 
mency and  magnanimity"  which  ho  might  he  expected  to 
exercise. 

"  Had  hia  Majesty,"  wrote  Sainte  Aldegonde,  "  been  willing, 
since  the  year  sixty-six,  to  pursue  a  courae  of  toleration,  the 
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would  have  "been  sacred  to  all 
unortal  praise  of  sapience,  be- 
nignity, and  sovereign  fehcity,"^ 

Thia  might  be  true,  but  nevertheless  a  tolerating  Philip,  in 
the  year  1585,  or^ht  to  have  seemed  to  Sainte  AMegonde  an 


"  The  emperors,"  continued  tho  burgomaster,  "  who  imme- 
diately succeeded  Tiberius  were  the  cause  of  the  wisdom 
which  displayed  itself  in  the  good  Trajan — also  a  Spaniard — 
and  in  Antoninus,  Verus,  and  the  rest.^  If  you  think  that 
this  city,  by  the  banishment  of  a  certain  number  of  persons, 
wUl  be  content  to  abandon  tho  profession  of  the  reformed 
faith,  you  are  much  mistaken.  You  will  see,  with  time,  that 
the  exile  of  this  rehgion  will  be  accompanied  by  a  depopula- 
tion and  a  sorrowful  ruin  and  desolation  of  this  flourishing 
city.  But  this  will  be  as  it  pleases  God.  Meantime  I  shall 
not  fail  to  make  all  possible  exertions  to  induce  the  citizens 
to  consent  to  a  reconciliation  with  his  Majesty.  The  broad 
council  wiU  soon  give  their  answer,  and  then  we  shall  send  a 
deputation.  We  shall  invite  Holland  and  Zeeland  to  join  with 
us,  but  there  is  little  hope  of  their  consent."^ 

Certainly  there  was  little  hope  of  their  consent.  Sainte 
Aldegondc  was  now  occupied  in  bringing  about  the  capitula- 
tion of  Antwerp,  without  any  provision  for  religious  liberty — 
a  concession  which  Parma  had  most  distinctly  refused — and 
it  was  not  probable  that  Holland  and  Zeeland,  after  twenty 
years  of  hard  fighting,  and  with  an  immediate  prospect  of 
assistance  from  England — could  now  be  induced  to  resign  the 
great  object  of  the  contest  without  further  stru^le. 

It  was  not  until  a  month  had  elapsed  that  the  authorities 

of  Antwerp  sent  their  propositions  to  the  Prince  of  Parma. 

12th  Ang,,    On  the  12th  August,  however,  Sainte  Aldegonde, 

1585.       accompanied  by  the  same  three  gentlemen  who  had 

been  employed  on  the  first  mission,  and  by  seventeen  others 


'  Mamiz  lo  lUchardot,  just  cited.  I  mieremeat  le   boa  Trajan,  aussi  Espa- 

'  "Les    premiera    empereura    aprca      gnol,    et    puis  Antonin,    Venis,"   &c 
Tybcre  rendirent  aagea  et  adviaez  pTO-   ]  (Ibid,)  '  Ibid. 
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.,  proceeded  with  safe-conduct  to  the  camp  at  Beveren. 
Here  they  were  received  with  great  urfcanity,  and  hoapitahly 
entertained  hy  Alexander,  who  received  their  formal  draft  of 
articles  for  a  capitulation,  and  referred  it  to  be  reported  upon 
to  Eichardot,  Patacl,  and  Vanden  Burgh.  Meantime  there 
were  many  long  speeches  and  several  conferences,  sometimea 
between  all  the  twenty-one  envoys  and  the  Prince  together  ; 
on  other  occasions,  more  sea-et  ones,  at  which  only  Aldegonde 
and  one  or  two  of  his  coUeagues  were  present.  It  had  been 
obvious,  from  the  date  of  the  first  interview,  in  the  preceding 
month,  that  the  ncgociation  would  be  of  no  avail  until  the 
government  of  Antwerp  was  prepared  to  abandon  all  the 
conditions  which  they  had  originally  announced  as  indispen- 
sable. Alexander  had  not  much  disposition  and  no  authority 
whatever  to  make  concessions. 

"  So  far  as  I  can  understand,"  Parma  had  written  on  the 
30th  July,  "they  are  very  far  from  a  conclusion.  They  have 
most  exorbitant  ideas,  talking  of  some  kind  of  liberty  of  con- 
science, besides  refusing  on  any  account  to  accept  of  garrisons, 
and  having  many  reasons  to  allege  on  such  subjects." ' 

The  discussions,  therefore,  after  the  deputies  had  at  last 
arrived,  though  courteously  conducted,  could  scarcely  be  satis- 
factory to  both  parties.  "The  articles  were  thoroughly  de- 
liberated upon,"  wrote  Alexander,  "  by  all  the  deputies,  nor 
did  I  fail  to  have  private  conferences  with  Aldegonde,  that 
most  skilful  and  practised  lawyer  and  politician,'  as  well  as 
with  two  or  three  of  the  others.  I  did  all  in  my  power  to 
bring  them  to  a  thorough  recognition  of  their  errors,  and  to 
produce  a  confidence  in  hia  Majesty's  clemency,  in  order  that 
they  might  concede  what  was  needful  for  the  interests  of  the 
Catholic  religion  and  the  security  of  the  city.  They  heard 
all  I  had  to  say  without  exasperating  themselves,  and  without 
interposing  any  strong  objections,   except   in  the  matter  of 

'  "  Hasta  agora  bien  lejos  de  con-      cosas  in  su  tamr."  MS.  letter,  30  July, 
eliiyr,   segun    las    ©sborvitajicias  que 
preseutan  de  querer  alguna  forma  de 
libertad  de  consdenoia,  j  en  ninguna 
mauera,    gnamidou,  alegando    mucliaB 
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religion,  and,  still  more,  in  the  matter  of  the  citadel  and  the 
garrison.  Aldegonde  took  much  pains  to  persuade  me  that 
it  would  bo  ruinous  for  a  great,  opulent,  commercial  city  to 
submit  to  a  foreign  mihtary  force.  Even  if  compelled  by 
necessity  to  submit  now,  the  inhabitantB  would  soon  be  com- 
pelled by  the  same  necessity  to  abandon  the  place  entirely, 
and  to  leave  in  ruins  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  powerful 
cities  in  the  world,  and  in  this  opinion  Catholics  and  heretics 
unanimously  concurred.  The  deputies  protested,  with  one 
accord,  that  so  pernicious  and  abominable  a  thing  as  a  citadel 
and  garrison  could  not  even  he  proposed  to  their  constituents. 
I  answered,  that,  so  long  aa  the  rebeUion  of  Holland  and 
Zeeland  lasted,  it  would  be  necessary  for  your  Majesty  to  make 
sure  of  Antwerp,  by  one  or  the  other  of  those  means,  but 
promised  that  the  city  should  be  relieved  of  the  incumbrance 
so  soon  as  those  islands  should  be  reduced. 

"  Sainte  Aldegonde  was  not  discouraged  by  this  statement,  but 
in  the  hope  of  convincing  others,  or  with  the  wish  of  showing 
that  he  had  tried  hie  best,  desired  that  I  would  hear  hiTti 
before  the  council  of  state.  I  granted  the  request,  and 
Sainte  Aldegonde  then  made  another  long  and  very  elegant 
oration,  intended  to  divert  me  from  my  resolution."^ 

It  must  be  confessed — if  the  reports,  which  have  come  down 
to  us  of  that  long  and  elegant  oration  be  correct — that  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  burgomaster  for  Alexander  was  rapidly 
degenerating  into  idolatry. 

"We  are  not  here,  0  invincible  Prince,"  he  said,  "that 
we  may  excuse,  by  an  anxious  legation,  the  long  defence 
which  we  have  made  of  our  homes.  Who  could  have  feared 
any  danger  to  the  most  powerful  city  in  the  Netherlands 
from  so  moderate  a  besieging  force  ?  Tou  would  yourself 
have  rather  wished  for,  than  approved  of,  a  greater  facihty  on 
our  part,  for  the  brave  cannot  love  the  timid.  We  knew  the 
number  of  your  troops,  we  had  discovered  the  famine  in  your 
camp,  we  were  aware  of  the   paucity  of  your  ships,  we  had 
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heard  of  the  quarrels  in  your  army,  we  were  expecting  daily 
to  liear  of  a  general  mutiny  among  your  soldiers.  Were  we 
to  believe  that  with  ten  or  eleven  thousand  men  you  would 
be  able  to  block  up  the  city  by  land  and  water,  to  reduce  the 
open  country  of  Brabant,  to  cut  off  all  aid  as  well  from  the 
neighbouring  towns  as  from  tho  powerful  provinces  of  Holland 
and  Zeeland,  to  oppose,  without  a  navy,  the  whole  strength  of 
our  fleets,  directed  against  the  dyke  ?  Truly,  if  you  had  been 
at  the  head  of  fifty  thousand  soldiers,  and  every  soldier  had 
possessed  one  hundred  hands,  it  would  have  seemed  impossible 
for  you  to  meet  so  many  emergencies  in  so  many  plaees,  and 
under  so  many  distractions.  What  you  have  done  we  now 
believe  possible  to  do,  only  because  we  see  that  it  has  been 
done.  You  have  subjugated  the  Scheldt,  and  forced  it  to 
bear  its  bridge,  notwithstanding  the  strength  of  its  current, 
the  fury  of  the  ocean-tides,  the  tremendous  power  of  the  ice- 
bergs, the  perpetual  conflicts  with  our  fleets.  We  destroyed 
your  bridge,  with  great  slaughter  of  your  troops,  Gendered 
more  courageous  by  that  slaughter,  you  restored  that  mighty 
work.  We  assaulted  the  great  dyke,  pierced  it  through  and 
through,  and  opened  a  path  for  our  ships.  You  drove  us  off 
when  victors,  repaired  the  ruined  bulwark,  and  again  closed 
to  us  the  avenue  of  relief.  What  machine  was  there  that  we 
did  not  employ  ?  what  miracles  of  fire  did  we  not  invent  ? 
what  fleets  and  floating  cidadels  did  we  not  put  in  motion  ? 
AU  that  genius,  audacity,  and  art,  could  teach  us  we  have 
executed,  calling  to  our  assistance  water,  earth,  heaven,  and 
hell  itself  Yet  with  all  these  efibrts,  with  all  this  enginry, 
we  have  not  only  failed  to  drive  you  from  our  walls,  but  we 
have  seen  you  gaining  victories  over  other  cities  at  the  same 
time.  You  have  done  a  thing,  0  Prince,  than  which  there 
is  nothing  greater  either  in  ancient  or  modern  story.  It  has 
often  occurred,  while  a  general  was  besieging  one  city  that 
he  lost  another  situate  farther  off.  But  you,  while  besieging 
Antwerp,  have  reduced  simultaneously  Dendermonde,  Ghent, 
L  and  Mechlin." ' 


II.,  374-316,  who  li 
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All  this,  aad  much  more,  with  florid  rhetoric,  the  burgo- 
master pronounced  in  honour  of  B"arnese,  and  the  eulogy 
was  entirely  deserved.  It  was  hardly  becoming,  however, 
for  such  Ups,  at  such  a  moment,  to  sound  the  praise  of  him 
whose  victory  had  just  decided  the  downfall  of  rehgious  liberty, 
and  of  tho  national  independence  of  the  Netherlands.  His 
colleagues  certainly  must  have  winced,  as  they  listened  to 
commendations  so  lavishly  bestowed  upon  the  representative 
of  Philip,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  Sainte  Aldegonde's 
growing  unpopularity  should,  from  that  hour,  have  rapidly 
increased.  To  abandon  the  whole  object  of  the  siege,  when 
resistance  seemed  hopeless,  was  perhaps  pardonable,  but  to 
offer  such  lip-homage  to  the  conqueror  was  surely  transgressing 
the  bounds  of  decorum. 

His  conclusion,  too,  might  to  Alexander  seem  as  insolent 
as  the  whole  tenor  of  his  address  had  been  humble  ;  for,  after 
pronouncing  this  solemn  eulogy  upon  the  conqueror,  he  calmly 
proposed  that  the  prize  of  the  contest  should  be  transferred 
to  the  conquered. 

"  So  long  as  liberty  of  religion,  and  immunity  from  citadel 
and  garrison  can  be  relied  upon,"  he  said,  "  so  long  will  Ant- 
werp remain  tho  most  splendid  aod  flourishing  city  in  Chris- 
tendom ;  but  desolation  will  ensue  if  the  contrary  policy  is  to 
prevail." ' 

But  it  was  very  certain  that  liberty  of  religion,  as  well  as 
immunity  from  citadel  and  garrison,  were  quite  out  of  the 
question.  Philip  and  Parma  had  long  been  inexorably  resolved 
upon  all  the  three  points. 

''After  the  burgomaster  had  finished  his  oration,"  wrote 
Alexander  to  his  sovereign,  "  I  discussed  the  matter  with  him 
in  private,  very  distinctly  and  minutely.'" 


writer.  It  is  possible  that  Uieliaranguo 
is  indabfed  for  some  of  iia  deolaiiiBtory 
oTuberance  to  the  imagination  of  the 
historian  i  but  I  baye  found  tte  Jesuit, 
in  general,  very  accurate  in  transcrib- 
ing and  translating  the  diplomatic 
documents  rclating  to  his  hero.  A 
circumstantial   account   of  this   parti- 
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'  Ibid. 
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The  religious  point  was  soon  gtren  up,  Sainte  Aldegonde 
finding  it  Tvaste  of  "breath  to  say  anything  more  about  free- 
dom of  conscience.  A  suggestion  was  however  made  on  the 
subject  of  the  garrison,  which  the  prince  accepted,  because 
it  contained  a  condition  which  it  would  bo  easy  to  evade. 

"  Aldegonde  proposed,"  said  Parma,  "  that  a  garrison  might 
be  admissible  if  I  made  my  entrance  into  the  city  merely  with 
infantry  and  cavalry  of  nations  which  were  acceptable — ^Wal- 
loons, namely,  and  Germans — and  in  no  greater  numbers  than 
sufficient  for  a  body-guard,  I  accepted,  because,  in  substance, 
thia  would  amount  to  a  garrison,  and  because,  also,  after  the 
magistrates  shall  have  been  changed,  I  shall  have  no  diflculty 
in  making  myself  master  of  the  people,'  continuing  the  garri- 
son, and  rebuilding  the  citadel.'" 

The  Prince  proceeded  to  give  hia  reasons  why  he  was 
willing  to  accept  the  capitulation  on  what  he  considered  so 
favourable  terms  to  the  besieged.  Autumn  was  approaching. 
Already  the  fury  of  tho  storms  had  driven  vessels  clean  over 
the  dykes  ;  the  rebels  in  Holland  and  Zeeland  were  preparing 
their  fleets — augmented  by  many  new  ships  of  war  and  firo- 
macbines— for  another  desperate  attack  upon  the  Palisades, 
in  which  there  was  great  possibihty  of  their  succeeding ;  an 
auxiliary  force  from  England  was  soon  expected  ;  so  that,  in 
view  of  all  these  circumstances,  he  bad  resolved  to  throw 
himself  at  his  Majesty's  feet  and  implore  his  clemency.  "  If 
this  people  of  Antwerp,  as  the  head,  is  gained,"  said  he, 
"there  will  be  tranijuillity  in  all  the  members." ° 

These  reasons  were  certainly  conclusive  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to 
beheve,  that,  under  the  circumstances  thus  succinctly  stated 
by  Alexander,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  patriots 
to  hold  out  until  the  promised  succour  from  Holland  and  from 
England  should  arrive.  In  point  of  fact,  the  bridge  could 
not  have  stood  the  winter  which  actually  ensued ;  for  it  was 
the  repeatedly  expressed  opinion  of  the  Spanish  officers  in 
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Antwerp,  that  the  icehergs  which  then  filled  the  Scheldt  must 
inevitably  have  shattered  twenty  bridges  to  fragments,  had 
there  been  so  many.^  It  certainly  was  superfluous  for  the 
Prince  to  make  excuses  to  Philip  for  accepting  the  proposed 
capitulation.  All  the  prizes  of  victory  had  been  thoroughly 
secured,  unless  piUage,  massacre,  and  rape,  which  had  been 
the  regular  accompaniments  of  Alva's  victories,  were  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  indispensable  trophies  of  a  SpanisTi  tri- 
umph. 

Nevertheless,  the  dearth  in  the  city  had  been  well  con- 
cealed from  the  enemy ;  for,  three  days  after  the  surrender, 
Qot  a  loaf  of  bread  was  to  be  had  for  any  money  in  all  Ant- 
werp, and  Alexander  declared  that  he  would  never  have 
granted  such  easy  conditions  bad  he  been  aware  of  the  real 
condition  of  affairs.  ^ 

The  articles  of  capitulation  agreed  upon  between  Parma 
and  the  deputies  were  brought  before  the  broad  council  on 
the  9th  August.  There  was  much  opposition  to  them,  aa 
many  magistrates  and  other  influential  personages  entertained 
sanguine  expectations  from  tlio  English  negotiation,  and  were 
banning  to  rely  with  confidence  upon  the  promises  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  debate  was  waxing  warm,  when  some  of  the 
councillors,  looking  out  of  window  of  the  great  hall,  perceived 
that  a  violent  mob  had  collected  in  the  streets.'  Furious 
cries  for  bread  were  uttered,  and  some  meagre-looking  indivi- 
duals were  thrust  forward  to  indicate  the  famine  which  was 
prevailing,  and  the  necessity  of  concluding  the  treaty  without 
further  delay.  Thus  the  municipal  government  was  perpetu- 
ally exposed  to  democratic  violence,  excited  by  diametrically 
opposite  influences.  Sometimes  the  burgomaster  was  de- 
nounced for  having  sold  Jiimself  and  his  country  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  was  assailed  with  execrations  for  being  willing 
to  conclude  a  sudden  and  disgraceful  peace.  *  At  other  mo- 
ments he  was  accused  of  forging  letters  containing  promises 
of  succour  from  the  Queen  of  England  and  from  the  authori- 


■  Le  Petit,  II.  502. 


'  le  Petit,  II.  51R 
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ties  of  Holland,  in  order  to  protract  the  lingering  tortorea  of 
the  ■war.'  Upon  this  occasion  the  peace-mob  carried  its  point. 
The  councillors,  looking  out  of  window,  rushed  into  the  hall 
with  direful  accounts  of  the  popular  ferocity ;  the  magistrates 
and  colonels  who  had  heen  warmest  in  opposition  suddenly 
changed  their  tone,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  broad  council 
accepted  the  articles  of  capitulation  by  a  unanimous  vote." 

The  window  was  instantly  thrown  open,  and  the  decision 
publicly  announced.  The  populace,  wild  with  deUght,  rushed 
through  the  streets,  tearing  down  the  arms  of  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  which  had  remained  above  the  public  edifices  since 
the  period  of  that  personage's  temporary  residence  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  substituting,  with  wonderful  celerity,  the 
escutcheon  of  Philip  the  Second.'  Thus  suddenly  conld  an 
Antwerp  mob  pass  from  democratic  insolence  to  intense 
loyalty. 

The  articles,  on  the  whole,  were  aa  liberal  as  could  have 
been  expected.  The  only  hope  for  Antwerp  and  for  a  great 
commonwealth  of  all  the  Netherlands  was  in  holding  out, 
even  to  the  last  gasp,  until  England  and  Holland,  now  united, 
had  time  to  reheve  the  city.  This  was,  unquestionably,  pos- 
sible. Had  Antwerp  possessed  the  spirit  of  Leyden,  had 
William  of  Orange  been  alive,  that  Spanish  escutcheon,  now 
raised  with,  such  indecent  haste,  might  have  never  been  seen 
again  on  the  outside  wall  of  any  Netherland  edifice.  Belgium 
would  have  become  at  once  a  constituent  portion  of  a  great 
independent  national  realm,  instead  of  languishing  until  our 
own  century,  the  dependency  of  a  distant  and  a  foreign  me- 
tropolis. Nevertheless,  aa  the  Antwerpers  were  not  disposed 
to  make  themselves  martyrs,  it  was  something  that  they 
escaped  the  nameless  horrors  which  had  often  alighted  upon 
cities  subjected  to  an  enraged  soldiery.  It  redounds  to 
the  eternal  honour  of  Alexander  Famese — when  the  fate  of 
Naarden  and  Haarlem  and  Maestricht,  in  the  days  of  Alva, 
and  of  Antwerp  itself  in  the  horrible  "  Spanish  fury,"  is  re- 
membered— that  there  were  no  scenes  of  violence  and  outrage 


'  BeEtivoglio,  P.  H.  1.  HI.  292. 


'  Le  Petit,  wii  sup. 
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in  the  populons  and  wealthy  city,  which  was  at  length  at  his 
mercy  after  having  defied  him  so  long. 

Civil  and  religious  liberty  were  trampled  in  the  dust,  com- 
merce and  manufactures  were  destroyed,  the  most  valuaWe 
portion  of  the  citizens  sent  into  hopeless  exile,  hut  the  remain- 
ing inhabitants  were  not  butchered  in  cold  blood. 

The  treaty  was  signed  on  the  17th  August.  Antwerp  was 
to  return  to  its  obedience.  There  was  to  be  an  entire  amnesty 
and  oblivion  for  the  past,  without  a  single  exception,  Eoyalist 
absentees  were  to  be  reinstated  in  their  possessions.  Monas- 
teries, churches,  and  the  King's  domains  were  to  be  restored 
to  their  former  proprietors.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city  were 
to  practise  nothing  but  the  Catholic  religion.  Those  who 
refused  to  conform  were  allowed  to  remain  two  years  for  the 
purpose  of  winding  up  their  affairs  and  selling  out  their  pro- 
perty, provided  that  during  that  period  they  lived  "without 
scandal  towards  the  ancient  religiou" — a  very  vague  and  unsa- 
tisfaetory  condition.  All  prisoners  were  to  be  released  except- 
ing Teligny,  Four  hundred  thousand  florins  wero  to  be  paid 
by  the  authorities  as  a  fine.  The  patriot  garrison  was  to  leave 
the  city  with  arms  and  baggage  and  all  the  honours  of  war.^ 

This  capitulation  gave  more  satisfaction  to  the  hungry  por- 
tion of  the  Antwerpers  than  to  the  patriot  party  of  the  Ne- 
therlands. Sainte  Aldcgondo  was  vehemently  and  unsparingly 
denounced  as  a  venal  traitor.  It  is  certain,  whatever  hia 
motives,  that  his  attitude  had  completely  changed.  For  it 
was  not  Antwerp  alone  that  he  had  reconciled  or  was  endea- 
vouring to  reconcile  with  the  King  of  Spain,  but  Holland  and 
Zeeland  as  well,  and  all  the  other  independent  Provinces.  The 
ancieiit  champion  of  the  patriot  army,  the  earliist  signer  of 
the  '  Compromise/  the  bosom  friend  of  William  the  Silent, 
the  author  of  the  '  Wilhehnus'  national  song,  now  avowed  his 
conviction,  in  a  published  defence  of  his  conduct  t^ainst  the 


■  Bor,II.  610-613.  Hoofd Teirolgli, 
lU-116.  StradSi  II.  srs-Saa.  Com- 
pare, for  the  history  of  the  Kege,  Tvhich. 
he  calls  "the  most  memorable  id  the 
world,"  Herrera,  'Hist  Gen.  del  Mun- 


do,'  P.  Il„  L.  xlv..  Cap.  13-16,  and 
L.  SV.,  C.  1-4  as.  28,  29.  See  also  De 
Thou,  IX,,  L,  80,  and  81,  Bentivo- 
glio,  P.  n.  L.  rir.;  and  the  autho- 
rities previously  cited. 
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calumnioua  attacks  upon  it,  "that  it  was  impossible,  with  a 
clear  conscience,  for  subjects,  under  any  circumstances,  to  take 
up  arms  against  Philip,  their  king.'"  Certainly  if  he  had 
always  entertained  that  opinion  he  must  have  suffered  many 
pangs  of  remorse  during  his  twenty  years  of  active  and  illus- 
trious rebellion.  He  now  made  himself  secretly  active  in 
promoting  the  schemes  of  Parma  and  in  counteracting  the 
n^otiation  with  England.  He  flattered  himself,  with  an  infa- 
tuation which  it  is  difBcuIt  to  comprehend,  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  obtain  religious  liberty  for  the  revolting  Provinces, 
although  he  had  consented  to  its  sacrifice  in  Antwerp.  It  is 
true  that  he  had  not  the  privilege  of  reading  Philip's  secret 
letters  to  Parma,  but  what  was  there  in  the  character  of  the 
King  —  what  intimation  had  ever  been  given  by  the 
Governor-General — to  induce  a  belief  in  even  the  possibility 
of  such  a  concession  ? 

Whatever  Sainte  Ald^onde's  opinions,  it  is  certain  that 
Philip  had  no  intention  of  changing  his  own  policy.  He  at 
first  suspected  the  bui^omaster  of  a  wish  to  protract  the 
D^otiations  for  a  perfidious  purpose. 

"  iN'ecessity  has  forced  Antwerp,"  he  wrote  on  the  17th  of 
August — the  very  day  on  which  the  capitulation  was  actually 
signed—"  to  enter  into  negotiation.  I  understand  the  arti- 
fice of  Aldegonde  in  seeking  to  prolong  and  make  difficult 
the  whole  affair,  under  pretext  of  treating  for  the  reduction 
of  Holland  and  Zeeland  at  the  same  time.  It  was  therefore 
very  adroit  in  you  to  defeat  this  joint  scheme  at  once,  and 
urge  the  Antwerp  matter  by  itself,  at  the  same  time  not 
shutting  the  door  on  the  others.  With  the  prudence  and 
dexterity  with  which  this  business  has  thus  far  1 
I  am  thoroughly  s 


'  Slrada,  II.  319. 

'  "  Bien  Be  \6  que  cecessidad  La 
fbTZSiiio  Amberes  a  laa  platjcas  de 
conoierto  que  aniiao,  y  el  artiGcio  de 
Aldegoodo  en  huber  tentado  dilatar  el 
negooio,  so  color  de  tratar  la  raducion 
de  Holanda  y  Zelanda  jiantamecte,  y 
asi  fue  muy  acertado  desbaratarle  este 


intento,  y  apretarle  en  lo  que  de  Am- 
lierea,  de  CMi  no  cerraudo  la  poerta  a 
Id  demas,  y  de  la  cordura  y  deatreza 
con  que  todo  esto  se  ha  goiadc^  quedo 
muy  enterado  y  Eatisfeoho."  Philip  II. 
to  Parma,  11  Aug.  1585,  Arch,  de  Sim. 
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The  King  also  expressed  his  gratification  at  hearing  from 
Parma  that  the  demand  for  reUgioua  Kberty  in  the  Nether- 
lands would  soon  lie  abandoned. 

"In  spito  of  the  vehemence,"  he  said,  "whicli  they  manifest 
in  tho  religious  matter,  desiring  some  kind  of  liberty,  they 
mil  in  the  end,  as  you  say  they  will,  content  themselves  with 
what  the  other  cities,  which  have  returned  to  obedience,  have 
obtained.  This  must  he  done  in  all  cases  without  flinching, 
and  without  permitting  any  modification,"' 

What  "  had  been  obtained  "  by  Brussels,  Mechlin,  Ghent, 
was  well  known.  The  heretics  had  obtained  the  choice  of 
renouncing  their  religion  or  of  going  into  perpetual  exile,  and 
this  was  to  be  the  case  "  without  flinching "  in  Holland  and 
Zeeland,  if  those  provinces  cbose  to  return  to  obedience.  Yet 
Sainte  Aldegonde  deluded  himself  with  the  thoi^ht  of  a  reli- 


lu  another  and  very  important  letter  of  the  same  date 
Philip  laid  down  his  policy  very  distinctly.  The  Prince  of 
Parma,  by  no  means  such  a  bigot  as  his  master,  had  hinted 
at  the  possihiKty  of  tolerating  the  reformed  religion  in  the 
places  recovered  from  the  rebels,  sub  silentio,  for  a  period 
not  defined,  and  long  enough  for  the  heretics  to  awake  from 
their  errors. 

*'  You  have  got  an  expression  of  opinion,  I  see,"  wrote  the 
King  to  Alexander,  "of  some  grave  men  of  wisdom  and 
conscience,  that  the  limitation  of  time,  during  which  the 
heretics  may  live  without  scandal,  may  bo  left  undefined ;  but 
I  feel  very  keenly  the  danger  of  such  a  proposition.  With 
regard  to  Holland  and  Zeeland,  or  any  other  provinces  or 
towns,  the  first  step  must  be  for  them  to  receive  and  maintain 
alone  the  exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  to  subject  them- 
selves to  tho  Eoman  church,  without  tolerating  the  exercise 
of  any  other  religion,  in  city,  village,  farm-house,  or  building 


iiQ  por  maa  dur«za  que  mues- 
\o  de  la  religion,  d^eando  al- 
ilitrhail  al  oabo  so  reduciran  &. 
esta  parte  eon  \o  que 
que   ban  venido  a  la 


obedieacia,  porquo  eato  se  ha  de  hacer 
aai  en  todo  caso,  sm  afiojar,  ni  per- 
mitir  otra  coaa  en  ninguna  inanera." 
Philip  to  Pamia,   17  Aig^  US.  just 
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thereto  destined  in  the  fields,  or  in  any  place  whatsoever ; 
and  in  this  regulation  there  is  to  be  no  flaw,  no  change,  no 
concesaion  by  convention  or  otherwise  of  a  religious  peace,  or 
anything  of  the  sort.  They  are  all  to  embrace  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  and  the  exercise  of  that  is  alone  to  he 
permitted." ' 

This  certainly  was  distinct  enough,  and  nothing  had  been 
ever  said  in  pubhc  to  induce  a  hehef  in  any  modification  of 
the  principles  on  which  Philip  bad  uniformly  acted.  That 
monarch  considered  himself  bom  to  suppress  heresy,  and  be 
had  certainly  been  carrying  out  this  work  during  bis  whole 
lifetime. 

The  King  was  wilKng,  however,  as  Alexander  had  intimated 
in  his  negotiations  with  Antwerp,  and  previously  in  the 
capitulation  of  Brussels,  Ghent,  and  other  places,  that  there 
should  be  an  absence  of  investigation  into  the  private  cham- 
hei^  of  the  heretics,  during  the  period  allotted  them  for 
choosing  between  the  Papacy  and  exde. 

"  It  may  he  permitted,"  said  Phihp,  "  to  abstain  from 
inquiring  as  to  what  the  heretics  are  doing  within  their  own 
doors,  in  a  private  way,  without  scandal,  or  any  pubhc  exhibi- 
tion of  their  rites  during  a  fixed  time.  But  this  connivance, 
and  the  abstaining  from  executing  the  heretics,  or  from 
chastising  them,  even  although  they  may  he  living  very 
circumspectly,  is  to  be  expressed  in  very  vague  terms.'" 

Being  most  anxious  to  provide  against  a  second  crop  of 
heretics  to   succeed  the   first,  which  he  was  determined  to 

'  "  CoQ  todo  Bsntiera  jo  muoho  ver 
osta  tolerauda  ^n  limite.  Ha  de  ser 
el  primo  paso  roeebir  y  tencr  sola- 
mente  el  ^eroido  catolioo,  j  subje- 
tarse  &.  la  obediencia  de  \a,  Yglesis 
Eomana,  sin  tolerar  cl  cOESentir  por 
via  de  capitulacion  otro  nir^mi  egor- 
cicio  eD  uiaguna  viU^  ni  gcanja,  ni 
parte  destinada  para  el  en  el  campo  ni 
dectro  en  los  li^ares  ....  jqu— '- 
k  esto  no  ha  de  balder  guicbm  ni 

danza    ni    eoncederlea   por    

ninguna    libertad  de  conaoi 
rel^ons-fried,     '   "' —   — 


e  abracen  la  Cat"*  Rom" 


MS. 

'  "  Mas  bieo  ae  podra  debaxo  desto 
DO  inquirir  lo  que  loa  hereges  hiderOQ 
dentro  de  sub  casas  y  los  uuos  en  laa 
de  103  otros  enforma  privada  y  sm 
esoandalo,  ni  mucatra  de  egerciiao 
publico  de  sus  sectas  y  herrores  duran- 
te el  diaho  fieinpo,  porque  esta  diasi- 
muladon,  y  no  loa  ogecutar  ni  caetigar 
aunque  en  lo  del  mal  egemplo  viven 
menoa  recatados  que  debrian  lia  de 
aer  en  forma  Men  l^'ga."    (Ibid.) 


VOL.  I.- 
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Uproot,  he  took  pains  to  enjoin  with  his  own  hand  npon  Parma 
the  necessity  of  putting  in  CathoHc  Bchoolmasters  and  mis- 
tresses to  the  exclusion  of  reformed  teachers  into  all  the 
seminaries  of  the  recovered  Provinces,  in  order  that  all  the 
boys  and  girls  might  grow  up  in  thorough  orthodoxy.' 

Tet  this  "was  the  man  from  whom  Sainto  Aldegonde 
im^ined  the  possibility  of  obtaining  a  rehgious  peace. 

Ten  days  after  the  capitulation,  Parma  made  hia  triumphal 
entrance  into  Antwerp ;  but,  according  to  his  agreement,  he 
spared  the  citizens  the  presence  of  the  Spanish  and  Italian 
soldiers,  the  mUitary  procession  being  composed  of  the 
Giermans  and  Walloons.  Escorted  by  hie  body-guard,  and 
surrounded  by  a  knot  of  magnates  and  veterans,  among 
whom  the  Duke  of  Arschot,  the  Prince  of  Chimay,  the  Counts 
Mansfeld,  Egmont,  and  Aremberg,  were  conspicuous,  Alex- 
ander proceeded  towards  the  captured  city.  He  was  met  at 
the  Keyser  Gate  by  a  triumphal  chariot  of  gorgeous  ■workman- 
ship, in  whicb.  sat  the  fair  nymph  Antwerpia,  magnificently 
bedizened,  and  accompanied  by  a  group  of  beautiful  maidens. 
Antwerpia  welcomed  the  conijueror  with  a  Mss,  recited  a 
poem  in  his  honour,  and  bestowed  upon  him  the  keya  of  the 
city,  one  of  which  was  in  gold.  This  the  Prince  immediately 
fastened  to  the  chain  around  his  neck,  from  which  was  sus- 
pended the  lamb  of  the  golden  fleece,  with  which  order  he  had 
just  been,  amid  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  invested. 

On  the  public  scLuare  called  the  Mere,  the  Genoese  mer- 
chants had  erected  two  rostral  columns,  each  surmounted  by 
a  colossal  image,  representing  respectively  Alexander  of 
Macedon  and  Alexander  of  Parma.  Before  the  house  of 
Portugal  was  an  enormous  phtenix,  expanding  her  wings 
(^uite  across  the  street ;  while,  in  other  parts  of  the  town,  the 
procession  was  met  by  ships  of  war,  elephants,  dromedaries, 
whales,  dragons,  and  other  triumphal  phenomena.  In  the 
market-place  were  seven  statues  in  copper,  personifying  the 
seven  planets,  together  with  an  eighth  representing  Bacchus ; 
and  perhaps  there  were  good  mythological  reasons  why  the 
X  Philip  IL  to  Parma,  MS.  just  cited. 
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god  of  ■wine,  together  -with  so  large  a  portion  of  our  solar 
Bystem,  should  be  done  in  copper  by  Jacob  Jongeling,  to 
honour  the  triumph  of  Alexander,  although  the  key  to  the 
enigma  has  been  lost.' 

The  cathedral  had  been  thoroughly  fumigated  with  frank- 
incense, and  besprinkled  with  holy  water,  to  purify  the  sacred 
precincts  from  their  recent  pollution  by  the  reformed  rites  ; 
and  the  Protestant  pulpits  ■which  had  been  placed  there,  had 
been  soundly  beaten  with  rods,  and  then  burned  to  ashes.^ 
The  procession  entered  within  its  walls,  where  a  magnificent 
'  Te  Deum'  was  performed,  and  then,  aft«r  much  cannon-firing, 
bell-ringing,  torch-light  exhibition,  and  other  pyrotechnics, 
the  Prince  made  his  way  at  last  to  the  palace  provided  for 
him.  The  glittering  display,  by  which  the  royalists  celebrated 
their  triumph,  lasted  three  days'  long,  the  city  being  thronged 
from  all  the  country  round  with  eager  and  frivolous  spectators, 
who  were  never  wearied  with  examining  the  wonders  of  the 
bridge  and  the  forts,  and  with  gazing  at  the  tragic  memorials 
which  stiU  remained  of  the  fight  on  the  Kowenstyn. 

During  this  interval,  the  Spanish  and  Italian  soldiery,  not 
willing  to  be  outdone  in  demonstrations  of  respect  to  their 
chief,  nor  defrauded  of  their  rightful  claim  to  a  holiday, 
amused  themselves  with  preparing  a  demonstration  of  a  novel 
character.  The  bridge,  which,  as  it  was  well  known,  was  to 
be  destroyed  within  a  very  few  days,  was  adorned  with 
triumphal  arches,  and  decked  with  trees  and  flowering  plants  ; 
its  roadway  was  strewed  with  branches ;  and  the  palisades, 
parapets,  and  forts,  were  garnished  with  wreaths,  emblems, 
and  poetical  mscriptions  in  honour  of  the  Prince.  The 
soldiers  themselves,  attired  in  verdurous  garments  of  folif^e 
and  flower-work,  their  swart  faces  adorned  with  roses 
and  lilies,  paraded  the  bridge  and  the  dyke  in  fantastic 
procession  with  clash  of  cymbal  and  flourish  of  trumpet, 
dancing,  singing,  and  discharging  their  carbines,  in  all  the 
delirium  of  triumph.     Nor  was  a  suitable  termination  to  the 

■  Bor,  II,  G22,  Iloofd  TelTOlgh,  I  XII.  225.  Mertens  and  lotiil  T.  253. 
111.    Strada,   11-   333,   seq.     Meteren,   '       ^  Le  Pelit  II.  519, 
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festival  ■wanting,  for  Alexander,  pleased  with  the  genial 
character  of  these  demonstrations,  repaired  himself  to  the 
hridge,  where  he  was  received  with  shouts  of  rapture  by  his 
army,  thus  whimsically  converted  into  a  horde  of  fauns  and 
satyrs.  Afterwards,  a  magnificent  hanq^uet  was  served  to  the 
soldiers  upon  the  hridge.  The  whole  extent  of  its  surface, 
from  the  Flemish  to  the  Brabant  shore— the  scene  so  lately 
of  deadly  combat,  and  of  the  midnight  havoc  caused  by 
infernal  enginery — was  changed,  as  if  hy  the  stroke  of  a  wand, 
into  a  picture  of  sylvan  and  Arcadian  merry-making,  and 
spread  with  tables  laden  with  delicate  viands.  Here  eat  that 
host  of  war-bronaed  figures,  banqueting  at  their  ease,  their 
heads  crowned  with  flowers,  while  the  highest  magnates  of 
the  army,  humouring  them  in  their  masquerade,  served  them 
with  dainties,  and  filled  their  goblets  with  wine.' 

After  these  festivities  had  been  concluded,  Parma  set  him- 
self to  practical  business.  There  had  been  a  great  opposition, 
during  the  discussion  of  the  articles  of  capitulation  to  the 
reconstruction  of  the  famous  citadel.  That  fortress  had  been 
always  considered,  not  as  a  defence  of  the  place  against  a 
emy,  but  as  an  instrument  to  curb  the  burghers 
beneath  a  hostile  power.  The  city  magistrates, 
however,  as  weR  as  the  dean  and  chief  officers  in  all  the 
guilds  and  fraternities,  were  at  once  changed  by  Parma — 
Catholics  being  uniformly  substituted  for  heretics.'  In  eon- 
sequence,  it  was  not  difficult  to  bring  about  a  change  of 
opinion  in  the  broad  council.  It  is  true  that  neither  Papists 
nor  Calvinists  regarded  with  much  satisfaction  the  prospect 
of  mihtary  violence  being  substituted  for  civic  rule,  but  in 
the  first  efi"usion  of  loyalty,  and  in  the  triumph  of  the  ancient 
religion,  they  foigot  the  absolute  ruin  to  which  their  own 
action  was  now  condemning  their  city.  Champagny,  who 
had  once  covered  himself  with  glory  by  his  heroic  though 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  save  Antwerp  from  the  dreadful 
"  Spanish  fury"  which  had  descended  from  that  very  citadel, 


),  11  Not.  1585.     (Ibid.) 
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■was  now  appointed  governor  of  the  town,  and  devoted  himBelf 
to  the  reconstruction  of  the  hated  fortress.  "  Champagny 
has  particularly  aided  ma,"  wrote  Parma,  "  with  his  rhetoric 
and  clever  management,  and  has  brought  the  hroad  councE 
itself  to  propose  that  the  citadel  should  to  rebuilt.  It  will 
therefore  be  done,  as  by  the  burghers  themselves,  without 
your  Majesty  or  myself  appearing  to  desire  it."^ 

This  was,  in  truth,  a  triumph  of  "  rhetoric  and  clever 
management,"  nor  could  a  city  well  abase  itself  more  com- 
pletely, kneeling  thus  cheerfully  at  its  conqueror's  feet,  and 
requesting  permission  to  put  the  yoke  upon  its  own  neck. 
"  The  erection  of  the  castle  has  thus  been  determined  upon," 
said  Parma,  "and  I  am  supposed  to  know  nothing  of  the 
resolution." ' 

A  httle  later  he  observed  that  they  were  "working  away 
most  furiously  at  the  citadel,  and  that  within  a  month  it  would 
be  stronger  than  it  ever  had  been  before." ' 

The  building  went  on,  indeed,  with  astonishing  celerity, 
the  fortress  rising  out  of  its  ruins  almost  as  rapidly,  under 
the  hands  of  the  royalists,  as  it  had  been  demoHshed,  but  a 
few  years  before,  by  the  patriots.  The  old  foundations  still 
remained,  and  blocks  of  houses,  which  had  been  constructed 
out  of  its  ruins,  were  thrown  down  that  the  materials  might 
be  again  employed  in  its  restoration.* 

The  citizens,  impoverished  and  wretched,  humbly  demanded , 
that  the  expense  of  building  the  citadel  might  be  in  part 
defrayed  by  the  four  hundred  thousand  florins  in  which  they 
had  been  mulcted  by  the  capitulation,  "I  don't  marvel  at 
this,"  said  Parma,  "  for  certainly  the  poor  city  is  most  forlorn 
and  poverty-stricken,  the  heretics  having  all  left  it."^  It  was 
not  long  before  it  was  very  satisfactorily  estabhshed,  that  the 
presence  of  those  same  heretics  and  liberty  of  conscience  for 


'M3   Letter,  30   Sppt,   1685,  before 

ted. 

9  Letter  of  11  Hov  loS5. 


'  Strads,  11.  394. 

'  "  Pues  ea  merto  estil  la  pobre  villa 
pobrissiioa  j  alcanzodiseiiaa,  habien- 
dola  dejado  los  beregee,"  ka.  MS. 
letter  last  dteii 
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all  men,  were  indispensatle  conditiona  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  great  capital.  Its  downfall  was  instantaneous.  The  mer- 
chants and  industrious  artisans  all  wandered  away  from  the 
place  which  had  been  the  seat  of  a  world-wide  traffic.  Civili- 
sation and  commerce  departed,  and  in  their  stead  were  the 
citadel  and  the  Jesuits.  By  express  command  of  Philip,  that 
order,  banished  so  recently,  was  reinstated  in  Antwerp,  as  well 
as  throughout  the  obedient  provinces ;  and  all  the  schools 
and  colleges  were  placed  under  its  especial  care.  No 
children  could  be  thenceforth  instructed  except  by  the  lips  of 
those  fathers.^  Here  was  a  curb  more  efficacious  even  than 
the  citadel.  That  fortress  was  at  first  garrisoned  with  Wal- 
loons and  G-ermans.  "I  have  not  yet  induced  the  citizens," 
said  Parma,  "to  accept  a  Spanish  garrison,  nor  am  I  sur- 
prised ;  so  many  of  them  remembering  past  events  (alluding 
to  the  '  Spanish  fury,'  but  not  mentioning  it  by  name),  and 
observing  the  frequent  mutiiues  at  the  present  time.  Before 
long,  I  expect,  however,  to  make  the  Spaniards  i 
and  agreeable  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  cotmtry  t" 

It  may  easily  bo  supposed  that  PhUip  was  pleased  with  the 
triumphs  that  had  thus  been  achieved.  He  was  even  grateful, 
or  affected  to  be  grateful,  to  him  who  had  achieved  them. 
He  awarded  great  praise  to  Alexander  for  his  exertions,  on 
the  memorable  occasions  of  the  attack  upon  the  bridge,  and 
the  battle  of  the  Kowenstyn  ;  but  censured  him  affectionately 
for  so  rashly  exposing  his  life.  "  I  have  no  words,"  he  said, 
"to  render  the  thanks  which  are  merited  for  all  that  you 
have  been  doing.  I  recommend  you  earnestly  however  to 
have  a  care  for  the  security  of  your  person,  for  that  is  of  more 
consequence  than  all  the  rest."  ^ 

After  the  news  of  the  reduction  of  the  city,  he  again  ex- 
pressed gratification,  but  in  rather  cold  language.  "From 
such  obstinate  people,"  said  he,  "  not  more  could  be  extracted 
than  has  been  extracted ;  therefore  the  capitulation  is  satis- 


'  Strada,  n,  389. 

"MS.  Letter,  11  Nov.,  15! 

s  "  Ya  yo  no  se  palabrai 
daroa  las  gracias  que  mer« 
qtie  Bbl  haoeia,  y  asi  no  din 
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factory,"'  What  more  lie  ■wished  to  extract  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say,  for  certainly  the  marrow  had  been  extracted 
from  the  bones,  and  the  dead  city  was  thenceforth  left  to 
moulder  under  the  blight  of  a  foreign  garrison  and  an  army 
of  Jesuits.  "Perhaps  religious  affairs  will  improve  before 
long,"^  said  Philip.  They  did  improve  very  soon,  as  he 
understood  the  meaning  of  improvement.  A  solitude  of 
religion  soon  brought  with  it  a  solitude  in  every  other  regard, 
and  Antwerp  became  a  desert,  aa  Sainte  Aldegonde  had  fore- 
told would  be  the  case. 

The  King  had  been  by  no  means  bo  calm,  however,  when 
the  intoUigenco  of  the  capitulation  first  reached  him  at 
Madrid.  On  the  contrar}',  his  oldest  courtiers  had  never  seen 
him  exhibit  such  marks  of  hilarity. 

When  he  first  heard  of  the  glorious  victoiy  at  Lepanto, 
hia  countenance  had  remained  impassive,  and  he  had  con- 
tinued in  the  chapel  at  the  devotional  exercises  which  the 
messenger  from  Don  John  had  interrupted.  Only  when 
the  news  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  first  reached 
him,  had  ho  displayed  an  amount  of  cheerfulness  equal  to 
that  which  lie  manifested  at  the  fall  of  Antwerp.  "  Never," 
said  Granvelle,  "  had  the  King  been  so  radiant  with  joy  as 
when  he  held  in  his  hand  the  despatches  which  announced 
the  capitulation."^  The  letters  were  brought  to  him  after  ho 
had  retired  to  rest,  but  his  delight  was  so  great  that  he  could 
not  remaia  in  his  bed.  Eushing  from  his  chamber,  so  soon 
as  he  had  read  them,  to  that  of  his  dearly-beloved  daughtei*, 
Clara  Isabella,  he  knocked  loudly  at  the  door,  and  screaming 
through  the  keyhole  the  three  words,  "  Antwerp  is  ours," 
returned  precipitately  ^ain  to  his  own  apartment.* 

It  was  the  general  opinion  in  Spain,  that  the  capture  of 
this  city  had  terminated  the  resistance  of  the  Netherlands. 
Holland  and  Zeeland  would,  it  was  thought,  accept  with  very 
little  hesitation  the  terms  which  Parma  had  been  offering, 
through   the  agency   of  Sainte  Aldegonde ;    and,   with   the 

'  "Saear  Tuas  que  lo  qua  ne  ha,  Ka-    |        '  Ibid, 
cado,"  &c.    Philip  to  Parmaj  fi   Sept., 
15S5.    Arcli.  de  Sim.  MS. 


=  atrada,  II.  338,  339. 
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reduction  of  those  two  provinces,  the  Spanish  dominion  over 
the  whole  country  would  of  course  become  absolute.  Secretary 
Idiaquez  observed,  on  drawing  up  instructions  for  Carlo 
Coloma,  a  Spanish  financier  then  departing  on  special  mission 
for  the  Provinces,  that  he  ■would  soon  come  back  to  Spain, 
for  the  Prince  of  Parma  was  just  putting  an  end  to  the  whole 
Eelgic  war.^ 

Time  was  to  show  whether  Holland  and  Zeeland  were  as 
malleable  as  Antwerp,  and  whether  there  would  not  be  a 
battle  or  two  more  to  fight  before  that  Belgic  war  would 
come  to  its  end.  Meantime  Antwerp  was  securely  fettered, 
while  the  spirit  of  commerce — to  which  its  unexampled  pro- 
sperity had  been  due — now  took  its  flight  to  the  lands  where 
civil  and  religious  liberty  had  found  a  home. 


NOTE  OH  MARNIX  dk  SAINTE  ALDEGONDE. 
As  every  illustration  of  the  career  and  character  of  this  emi- 
nent personage  excites  constant  interest  in  the  Netherlani^,  I 
have  here  thrown  together,  in  the  form  of  an  Appendix,  many 
important  and  entirely  nnpnblished  detaUs,  drawn  mainly  from 
the  Archives  of  Simancas,  and  from  the  State  Paper  Office  and 
British  Mnsfeum  in  London. 


The  ex-burgomaster  seemed  determined  to  counteract  the 
policy  of  those  Netherlanders  who  wished  to  offer  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Provinces  to  the  English  Qneen.  He  had  been  earnestly 
in  favour  of  annexation  to  France,  for  his  sympathies  and  feehngs 
were  eminently  French.  He  had  never  been  a  friend  to  England, 
and  he  was  soon  aware  that  a  strong  feeling  of  indignation — 
whether  just  or  unjust — existed  against  him  both  in  that  country 
and  in  the  Netherlands,  on  account  of  the  surrender  of  Antwerp. 

*'  I  have  had  large  conference  with  Yiiliers,"  wrote  Sir  John 
Norris  to  Walsingham,  "  he  condemneth  Ste.  Aldegonde's  doings, 
but  will  impute  it  to  fear  and  not  to  malice.  Ste.  Aldegonde, 
notwithstanding  that  he  was  forbidden  to  come  to  Holland,  and 
laid  for  at  the  fleet,  yet  stole  secretly  to  Dort,  where  they  say  ha 
1  Strada,  H.  389. 
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is  staid,  but  I  doubt  he  will  be  heai-d  speak,  and  tbon  assuredly 
lie  will  do  great  hurt.'" 

It  was  most  certainly  Sainte  Aldegonde's  determination,  so  soon 
as  the  capitulation  of  Antwerp  had  been  resolved  npon,  to  do 
his  ntmost  to  restore  all  the  independent  Provinces  to  tbeii- 
ancient  allegiance.  Rather  Spanish  than  English  was  his  settled 
resolution.  Liberty  of  religion,  if  possible — that  was  his  che- 
rished wish— but  still  more  ardently,  perhaps,  did  he  desire  to 
prevent  the  country  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  Elizabeth. 

"  The  Prince  of  Parma  hath  conceived  such  an  assured  hope 
of  the  fidelity  of  Aldegonde,"  wrote  one  of  Walsingham'e  agents, 
Eichard  Tomson,  "  in  reducing  the  Provinces,  yet  enemies,  into 
a  perfect  subjection,  that  the  Spaniards  axe  so  well  persuaded  of 
the  man  as  if  he  had  never  been  against  them.  They  say,  about 
the  middle  of  this  month,  he  departed  for  Zealand  and  Holland, 
to  prosecute  the  effect  of  his  promises,  and  I  am  the  more 
induced  to  believe  that  he  is  become  altogether  Spanish,  for  that 
the  common  bruit  goeth  that  he  hastened  the  surrendering  of 
the  town  of  Antwerp,  after  he  had  intelligence  of  the  coining 
of  the  English  succours.'" 

There  was  naturally  much  indignation  felt  ui  the  indepen- 
dent Provinces,  against  all  who  had  been  thought  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  the  reduction  of  the  great  cities  of  Flanders. 
Pamars,  governor  of  Mechlin,  Yan  den  Tympel,  governor  of 
Brussels,  Martini,  who  had  been  active  in  effecting  the  capitu- 
lation of  Antwerp,  were  all  arrested  in  HoUand.  "  From  all 
that  I  can  hear,"  said  Parma,  "  it  is  hkely  that  they  will  be 
very  severely  handled,  which  is  the  reason  why  Ste,  Aldegonde, 
although  he  sent  his  wife  and  cliUdren  to  Holland,  iias  not 
ventured  thither  himself.  It  appears  that  they  threaten  him 
there,  but  he  means  now  to  go,  nnder  pretext  of  demanding  to 
justify  himself  from  the  imputations  against  him.  Although 
he  tells  me  freely  that,  without  some  ampHflcation  of  the  con- 
cessions hitherto  made  on  the  point  of  religion,  he  hopes  for  no 
good  result,  yet  I  trust  that  he  will  do  good  ofSces  in  the  mean- 
time, in  spite  of  the  difficulties  which  obstruct  his  efforts. 
On  my  part,  every  exertion  will  be  made,  and  not  without  hope 
of  some  fruit,  if  not  before,  at  least  after,  these  people  have 
become  as  tired  of  the  English  as  they  were  of  the  French."' 

1  Sir  John  Norreya  to  Walaingham,  1  Bingham,  39tli  AaguaJi  1385  (o.a.)  S.  P. 
Aag.    24   (O.S.),   1585.      S.   P.    Office    OtBee,  M.a 
MS.  I      =   Parma    to  PhUip  II.      Atch.   de 

>   Eicliard   Tomsou  to  Sir  P.   Wd-  i  Sim.  M9. 
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Of  this  mutual  ill-feeling  between  the  EngUsh  and  the  bur- 
gomaster, there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever.  The  Queen's  gov- 
ernment was  fully  aware  of  his  efforta  to  counteract  its  ne- 
gotiation -with  the  Netherlands,  and  to  bring  about  their 
reconciliation  with  Spain.  When  the  Earl  of  Leicester— as  wiU 
soon  bo  related — arrived  in  the  Provinces,  ho  was  not  long  in 
comprehending  his  attitude  and  his  influence. 

"I  wrote  somewhat  of  Sir  Aldegonde  in  putting  his  case," 
wrote  Leicester,  "  but  thia  is  certain,  I  have  the  copy  of  his 
very  letters  sent  hither  to  practise  the  peace  not  two  days  before 
I  came,  and  this  day  one  hath  told  me  that  loves  him  well,  that 
he  hates  our  countrymen  unrecoverably,     I  am  sorry  for  it.'" 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Queen  was  very  indignant  with  the 
man  whom  she  looked  upon  as  the  paid  agent  of  Spflin.  She 
considered  him  a  renegade,  the  more  dangerous  because  his 
previous  services  had  been  so  illustrious.  "  Her  Majesty's  mis- 
like  towards  Sto.  Aldegonde  continueth,"  wrote  Walsingham  to 
Leicester,  "  and  she  taketh  offence  that  he  was  not  restrained 
of  his  liberty  by  your  Lordship's  order.'"  It  is  unquestion- 
able that  the  ex-burgomaater  intended  to  do  his  best  towards 
effectmg  the  reconciliation  of  all  the  Provinces  with  Spain ;  and 
it  is  equally  certain  that  tho  King  had  offered  to  pay  him  well, 
if  he  proved  successful  in  hia  endeavom's.  There  is  no  proo^ 
however,  and  no  probability  that  Smnte  Aldegonde  ever  accepted 
or  ever  intended  to  accept  the  proffered  bribe.  On  tho  contrary, 
his  whole  recorded  career  ought  to  disprove  the  supposition. 
Tot  it  is  painful  to  find  hhn,  at  this  crisis,  assiduous  in  hia 
attempts  to  undo  tho  great  work  of  his  own  life,  and  still  more 
distressing  to  find  that  great  rewards  were  distinctly  offered  to 
him  for  such  service.  Immense  promises  had  been  frequently 
made  no  doubt  to  WUliam  the  Silent ;  nor  could  any  public 
man,  in  snch  times,  be  so  pure  that  an  attempt  to  tamper  with 
him  might  not  be  made :  but  when  tho  personage,  thus  solicited, 
was  evidently  acting  in  the  interests  of  the  tempters,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  he  should  become  the  object  of  grave  suspicion. 

"  It  does  not  seem  to  me  bad,"  wrote  Philip  to  Parma,  "  this 
negotiation  which  you  have  commenced  with  Ste.  Aldegonde,  in 
order  to  gain  him,  and  thus  to  employ  his  services  in  bringing 
about  a  reduction  of  the  islands    (HoUand   and    Zeeland).     In 

'  'Correspondence   of  Robert  End-  I  „  n-   ^a  ^ rinn  if-sK 
ley,   Earl   of  leycester,   in   flie    years  K      '      '  a 

1585  and  1586,  edited  by  John  Brace,'        "  '  leyceater'a    Correspondence,'    ly 
Printed  Ibr  the  Camden  Sodety,  1844.  I  Bruce  p.  36,  Deo.  1585. 
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exchange  for  this  work,  any  thing  which  you  think  proper  to 
offer  to  him  as  a  reward,  will  be  capital  well  invested;  but  it 
must  not  be  given  until  the  job  is  done."  ' 

But  the  job  was  hard  to  do,  and  Sainte  Aldegonde  cared  nothing 
for  the  offered  bribe.  He  was,  however,  most  strangely  con- 
fident of  being  able  to  overcome,  on  the  one  hand,  the  opposition 
of  Holland  and  Zeeland  to  the  hated  anthority  of  Spain,  and,  on 
the  other,  the  intense  ahhoiTence  entertained  by  Philip  to  liberty 
of  conscience. 

Soon  ailer  the  capitulation,  he  applied  for  a  passport  to  visit 
those  two  Provinces.  Permission  to  come  was  refused  him. 
Honest  men  from  Antwerp,  he  was  informed,  would  he  always 
welcome,  hut  there  was  no  room  for  him.'  There  was,  howerer 
— or  Parma  persuaded  himself  that  there  was — a  considerable 
party  in  those  countries  in  favour  of  reconciliation  with  Spain. 
If  the  ex-burgomaster  could  gain  a  hearing,  it  was  thought 
probable  that  his  eloquence  would  prove  very  effective, 

"We  have  been  making  efforts  to  bring  about  negotiations 
with  Holland  and  Zeeland,"  wrote  Alexander  to  Hiilip.  "  Geldcr- 
land  and  Ovcrysscl  likewise  show  signs  of  good  disposition,  but 
I  have  not  soldiers  enough  to  animate  the  good  and  ten'ify  the 
bad.  As  for  Holland  and  Zeeland,  there  is  a  strong  inclination 
on  the  part  of  the  people  to  a  reconciliation,  if  some  concession 
could  be  made  on  the  religious  question,  but  the  governors 
oppose  it,  because  they  are  perverse,  and  are  relying  on  assist- 
ance from  England.  Could  this  religious  concession  be  made,  an 
arrangement  could,  without  doubt,  be  accomplished,  and  more 
quickly  than  people  think.  Nevertheless,  in  such  a  delicate 
matter,  I  am  obliged  to  aw^t  yoxii  Majesty's  exact  instructions 
and  ultimatum." ' 

He  then  proceeded  to  define  exactly  the  position  and  inten- 
tions of  the  burgoma=!tLi 

"  The  government  ot  Holland  ind  Zeeland,"  he  =aid,  "  hive 
refused  a  pi^sport  to  Ste  Allegonde,  and  expie'is  dii'^iti^feetion 
with  him  for  ha^  mg  surrendered  Antwerp  so  soon  Thej  know 
thit  he  has  much  credit  ivith  the  people  and  with  the  ministers 
of  the  sects,  -md  they  are  in  much  fear  of  him  because  he  is 
mchned  ftr  peace,  which  is  ag'miBt  their  mterests      They  -ire. 


'  jui    a  traeque    dello   sera 

'iim  Ms. 

en   empleilo    ]o   que    vieredes     jue 

s    Bor     II     6U-b"0        H03fJ    1  tr 

mbeadra   ofre    Up  ^ira   dariel     des 

volgh   lib 

aes  de  heel  o  cl  Ele.-[     —PI  il  p   II 

,  a  Parnii    to    PMip  IL   3Hh    Sept 

Pirma     6th  is^t   1&<^5     Arch   d 

1  )H        \r  h  de  =!im  Ms 
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therefore,  endeavouring  to  counteract  my  negotiations  with 
bim.  These  have  been,  thus  far,  only  iu  general  terms.  I  have 
sought  to  induce  him  to  perform  the  offices  requii-ed,  without 
giving  him  reason  to  expect  any  concession  as  to  the  exercise  of 
religion.  He  persuades  himself  that,  in  the  end,  there  wiU  he  some 
satisfaction  obtainedupon  thispotnt,  and,  under  this  impression  he 
considers  the  peace  as  good  as  concluded,  there  remaining  no 
doubt  aa  to  other  matters.  He  has  sent  his  wife  to  Zeeland,  and 
is  himself  gomg  to  Germany,  where,  as  he  says,  he  wUl  do  all 
the  good  sei-vice  that  he  can.  He  hopes  that  very  shortly  the 
Provinces  will  not  only  invite,  biit  implore  him  to  come  to  them ; 
in  which  case,  he  promises  me  to  peiibrm  miracles."  ' 

Alexander  then  proceeded  to  pay  a  distinct  tribute  to  Sainte 
Aldegonde's  motives;  and,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
statement  thus  made  is  contained  in  a  secret  despatch,  iu  cipher, 
to  the  King,  it  may  ho  assumed  to  convey  the  sincere  opinion  of 
the  man  most  qualified  to  judge  correctly  as  to  this  calumniated 
person's  character. 

"  Ste.  Aldegonde  offers  mo  wonders,"  he  said,  "  and  I  have 
promised  him  that  he  shall  bo  recompensed  very  largely;  yet, 
althongh  he  is  poor,  I  do  not  find  him  iniluenced  by  mercenary 
or  selfish  considerations,  but  only  very  set  in  opinions  regarding 
his  reUgion." ' 

The  Prince  had  however  no  doubt  of  Samte  Aldegonde's  sin- 
cerity, for  sincerity  was  a  leading  characteristic  of  the  man.  His 
word,  once  ^ven,  was  sacred,  and  he  had  ^vcn  his  word  to  do  his 
best  towards  effecting  a  reconciliation  of  the  Provinces  with  Spain, 
and  frustrating  the  efforts  of  England.  "  Through  the  agency 
of  Ste.  Aldegonde  and  that  of  others,"  wroto  Parma,  "  I  shall 
watch,  day  and  night,  to  bring  about  a  reduction  of  Holland  and 
Zeeland,  if  humanly  possible.  I  am  qnite  persuaded  that  they 
will  soon  be  sick  of  tie  English,  who  are  now  arriving,  broken 
down,  without  arms  or  money,  and  obviously  incapable  of  holding 
out  very  long.  Doubtless,  however,  this  English  alliance,  and 
the  determination  of  the  Queen  to  do  her  utmost  a^inst  us, 
compHcates  matters,  and  assists  the  government  of  Holland  and 
Zeeland  in  opposing  the  inclinations  of  their  people." ' 

Kothing    ever    came    of  these   intended   negotiations.     The 


'  Panaa  to  Philip  n.,  30  Sept.,  MS. 

auniiue  si  biea   es   pobre  no 

jnBt  dted. 

'  —  "en  el  coal  easo  oftece  mara- 

en  la  opinion  de  bu  religion."    I 

viilas,   oomo  le  he  ofreddo  yo  de  que 

'  Ibid. 
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miraelee  were  never  ■wrought,  and  even  had  Sainte  Aldegonde  been 
as  veaal  as  he  was  suspected  of  being- — -which  we  have  thus  proof 
positive  that  he  was  not — ho  never  could  have  obtained  the 
recompense,  which,  according  to  Philip's  thrifty  pohcy,  was  not 
to  be  paid  until  it  had  been  earned.  Sainte  Aldegonde's  hands 
were  clean.  It  is  pity  that  we  cannot  render  the  same  tribute 
to  his  political  consistency  of  character.  It  is  also  certain  that 
he  remained — not  without  reason — for  a  long  time  under  a  cloud. 
He  became  the  object  of  unbounded  and  reckless  calumny. 
Antwerp  had  fallen,  and  the  necessary  consequence  of  its  reduc- 
tion was  the  complete  and  permanent  prostration  of  its  commerce 
gai  manufectures.  These  were  transferred  to  the  new,  free, 
national,  independent,  and  prosperous  commonwealth  that  liad 
risen  in  the  "islands"  which  Parma  and  Sainte  Aldegonde  had 
T^nly  hoped  to  restore  to  theii'  ancient  servitude.  In  a  very 
few  years  after  the  snbjugation  of  Antwerp,  it  appeared  by 
Statistical  documents  that  nearly  all  the  manufactnres  of  linen, 
coarse  and  fine  cloths,  serges,  fustians,  tapestry,  gold  embroidery, 
arras-work,  silks,  and  velvets,  had  been  transplanted  to  the  towns 
of  Holland  and  Zeeland,  which  were  flourishing  and  thriving, 
while  the  Flemish  and  Brabantine  cities  had  become  mere  dens 
of  thieves  and  beggars.  It  was  in  the  mistaken  hope  of  avortmg 
this  catastrophe — as  melancholy  as  it  was  inevitable — and  in 
despair  of  seeing  all  the  Netherlands  united,  unless  united  in 
slavery,  and  in  deep-rooted  distrust  of  the  designs  and  pohcy 
of  England,  that  this  statesman,  once  so  distinguished,  had 
listened  to  the  insidious  tongue  of  Parma,  He  had  sought  to 
effect  a  general  reconciliation  with  Spain,  and  the  only  result 
of  his  efforts  was  a  blight  upon  his  own  illustrione  name. 

He  pubhahed  a  defence  of  his  conduct,  and  a  detailed  aecoimt 
of  the  famous  siege.  His  apology,  at  the  time,  was  not  considered 
conclusive,  but  his  narrative  remains  one  of  the  clearest  wxd 
most  trustworthy  sources  for  the  history  of  these  important 
transactions.  He  was  never  brought  to  trial,  but  he  discovered, 
with  bitterness,  that  he  had  committed  a  fatal  error,  and  that  his 
political  influence  had  passed  away.  He  addressed  numerous 
private  epistles  to  eminent  persons,  indignantly  denying  the 
imputations  agmist  his  character,  and  demanding  an  investiga- 
tion. Among  other  letters  he  observed  in  one  to  Coant  Hohenlo, 
that  he  was  astonished  and  grieved  to  find  that  all  bis  fiiithful 
labours  and  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  his  fatherland  had  been  for- 
gotten in  an  hour.  In  place  of  praise  and  gratitude,  he  had 
I  and  calumny ;  because  men  ever 
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judged,  not  by  the  merits,  but  by  the  issue.  That  common  people 
should  be  so  unjust,  he  said,  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  but  of 
men  like  Hohenlo  he  had  hoped  better  things.  He  asserted  that 
he  had  saved  Atitwerp  from  another  "  Spanish  fury,"  and  from 
impending  destruction — a  city  iu  which  there  was  not  a  single 
regular  soldier,  and  in  which  his  personal  authority  was  so  slight 
that  he  was  unable  to  count  the  number  of  his  masters.  If  a 
man  had  ever  performed  a  service  to  his  coimtry,  he  claimed  to 
have  done  so  in  this  capitulation.  Nevertheless,  he  declared  that 
he  was  the  same  Phihp  Mamix,  earnestly  devoted  to  the  service 
of  God,  the  true  religion,  and  the  fatherland;  althongh  he 
avowed  himself  weaiy  of  the  war,  and  of  this  perpetual  offering 
of  tho  Netherland  sovereignty  to  foreign  potentates.  Ho  was 
now  going,  he  said,  to  his  estates  in  Zeeland ;  there  to  turn  fermer 
agmn ;  renouncing  public  ai&irs,  in  the  administration  of  which 
he  had  experienced  so  much  ingratitude  from  his  country- 
men.' Count  Maurice  and  tho  States  of  Holland  and  Zeeland 
wrote  to  him,  however,  in  very  plain  language,  describing  the 
public  indignation  as  so  strong  as  to  make  it  tmsafe  for  him  to 
visit  the  country." 

The  Netherlands  and  England — so  soon  as  they  were  united  in 
policy — were,  not  without  reason,  indignant  with  the  man  who 
had  made  such  strenuous  efforts  to  prevent  that  union.  The 
English  were,  in  truth,  deeply  offended.  He  had  systematically 
opposed  their  schemes,  and  to  his  prejudice  against  their  country, 
and  distrust  of  their  intentions,  they  attributed  the  fall  of 
Antwerp.  Envoy  Davison,  after  his  retam  to  Holland,  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  English  treaty,  at  once  expressed  his  suspicions 
of  the  ex-burgomaster,  and  the  great  dangers  to  be  apprehended 
from  his  presence  in  the  free  States.  "Here  is  some  working 
nnderhand,"  said  he  to  Walsingham,  "  to  draw  hither  Sainte  Alde- 
gonde,  tmder  a  pretext  of  his  justification,  which— as  it  has 
hitherto  been  denied  him — so  is  the  sequel  suspected,  if  he 
should  obtain  it  before  they  were  well  settled  Iicre,  betwixt  her 
Majesty  and  them,  considering  tho  manifold  presumptions  that 
the  subject  of  his  journey  should  bo  little  profitable  or  advanta- 
geous to  the  state  of  these  poor  countries,  as  tending,  at  the  best, 
to  the  propounding  of  some  general  reconcilement." '  It  was 
certainly  not  without  substantial  grounds  that  the  EngUsh.  and 
HoUandera,  after  concludmg  their  articles  of  alliance,  felt  uneasy 


'  DaTison  to  'Walsmgliam,  Sept.  —  1585  8.  P.  Offiw  MS. 
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at  the  possibility  of  finding  their  plans  reversed  by  the  intrigues 
of  a  man  whom  they  knew  to  he  a  mediator  between  Spain  and 
her  revolted  Provinces,  and  whom  they  saspected  of  being  s, 
venal  agent  of  the  Cathohc  King.  It  was  given  out  that  PhUip 
had  been  induced  to  promise  Hberty  of  religion,  in  case  of 
reconciliation.  We,  have  seen  that  Parnia  was  at  heart  in 
favour  of  snch  a  course,  and  that  he  was  very  desirous  of  inducing 
Marnix  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  obtaining  such  a  boon, 
however  certain  the  Prince  Iiad  been  made  by  the  King's  secret 
letters,  that  such  a  belief  was  a  delusion.  "  Martini  hath  been 
examined,"  wrote  Davison,  "  who  confesseth  both  for  himself 
and  others,  to  be  come  hither  by  direction  of  the  Prince  of  Pai-ma 
and  intelligence  of  Sainto  Aldegondo,  from  whom  he  was  first 
addressed  by  VilUers  and  afterwards  to  others  for  advice  and 
assistance.  That  the  scope  of  this  direction  was  to  induce  them 
here  to  hearken  to  a  peace,  wherein  the  Prince  of  Parma  pro- 
miseth  them  toleration  of  religion,  although  he  confesseth  yet 
to  have  no  absolute  power  in  that  behalf,  but  hath  written  thereof 
to  the  King  expressly,  and  holdeth  himself  assured  thereof  hy  the 
jirat  post,  as  I  have  likewise  been  advertised  fi-om  Eowland  York, 
which  if  it  had  been  propounded  openly  here  before  things  had 
been  concluded  with  her  Majesty,  and  order  taken  for  her 
assarance,  your  honour  can  judge  what  confusion  it  must  of 
necessity  have  brought  forth." ' 

At  last,  when  Marnix  had  become  convinced  that  the  toleration 
would  not  anivo  "  by  the  very  next  mail  from  Spain,"  and  that, 
in  truth,  such  a  blessing  was  not  to  be  expected  through  the 
post-offlce  at  all,  he  felt  an  inward  consciousness  of  the  mistake 
which  he  had  committed.  Too  credulously  had  he  inclined  his 
ear  to  the  voice  of  Parma  ;  too  obstinately  had  he  steeled  his 
heart  against  Elizabeth,  and  he  was  now  the  more  anxious  to 
clear  himself  at  least  from  the  charges  of  corruption  so  cla- 
morously made  against  him  by  Holland  and  by  England.  Con- 
scious of  no  feult  more  censurable  than  credulity  and  prejudice, 
feeling  that  his  long  fidelity  to  the  reformed  religion  ought  to  be 
a  defence  for  him  against  his  calumniators,  he  was  desirous  both 
to  clear  his  own  honour,  and  to  do  at  least  a  tardy  justice  to 
England.  He  felt  confident  that  loyal  natures,  like  those  of 
Davison  and  his  colleagues  at  home,  would  recognize  his  own 
loyalty.  Ho  trusted,  not  without  cause,  to  Engfish  honour,  and 
coming  to  his  manor-house    of  Zoubourg,  near   Flushing,  he 

'  Davison  to 'Walsingham,  Sept.  Ia83. 
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addressed  a  letter  to  the  ambassador  of  Elizabeth,  in  which 
the  strong  desire  to  vindicate  his  asperaed  integrity  is  quite 
manifest. 

"  I  am  very  joyous,"  said  he,  "that  coming  liither  in  order  to 
justify  myself  against  the  false  and  malignant  imputations  with 
which  they  charge  me,  I  have  learned  your  arrival  here  on  the 
part  of  her  Majesty,  as  well  as  the  soon  expected  coming  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester.  I  see,  in  truth,  that  the  Lord  God  is  just, 
and  never  abandons  his  own.  I  have  never  spared  myself  in  the 
service  of  my  country,  and  I  would  have  sacrificed  my  life,  a 
thousand  times,  had  it  been  possible,  in  her  cause,  Kow,  I  am 
receiving  for  all  this  a  guerdon  of  blame  and  calumny,  which  is 
cafit  upon  me  in  order  to  cover  up  faults  which  have  been 
committed  by  others  in  past  days.  I  hope,  however,  to  come 
soon  to  give  yoa  welcome,  and  to  speak  more  particularly  to  you 
of  all  these  things.  Meantime  demanding  my  justili  cation  before 
these  gentlemen,  who  ought  to  have  known  me  better  than  to 
have  added  faith  to  such  villanous  imputations,  I  will  entreat 
you  that  my  definite  justification,  or  condemnation, — if  I  have 
merited  it, — may  be  reserved  till  the  arrival  of  Lord  Leicester. 


'  Sainte  Aldegonde  to  Dayison, 
-fi^-  1585,  S.  P.  Offlco  MS.  {The 
letter  is  in  French.) 

Walsingbam  always  entertained  a 
higti  opinion  of  Saiata  Aldegondo's 
integrity.  "Je  pourrois  4  bon  droit 
eslre  taxe,"  wrote  Mamis,  in  answer 
to  a  letter  fram  Sir  Francis,  "ou  de 
stupidity  ou  d'ingratitod*-"i'autaat 
plus  qu'  en  xine  commune  opinion, 
mesmsB    de    ceux:    qui    estoyent   plus 

avoyent  plus  de  oommoditfi  d'  en  pou- 
Toir  juger  k  la  verite,  si  ils  en  eijssent 
prendre  la  peine  il  vona  a  pleu,  ea 
estant  beaucoup  plus  cslo^e,  et  plus 
environne  de  prejuges,  maintenir  eon- 
Etamiaent    I'ImprcssioD    qu'   aviez  une 

Et  pleut  ^  Dicu  quo  j'eusse  peu  avoir 
gens  de  qualite  et  de  jugement  tela 
qu'  03t  T.  8.  ou  spectateurs,  ott  juges 
do  laes  conseils  et  procedures.  Je 
m'aBseuro  qu'  en  lieu  de  bl^s,  quo, 
ou  les  ignorans  OU  les  Toalicieox  m  out 
mis  BUS,  j'en  eua^e  rapporte  iouBmge  et 
gloire.  Taut  y  a  que  rpnds  grice><  en- 
core pour  ce  jour  dliuy  a  mon  Dieo, 
de  ce  qu'  en  (.■es  grind??  e-vtremites, 
■    ■     aut  de  difficult!^  il  no 


m'a  oncquea  a  avant  priv^ 
piit,  que  je  n'aye  toujours  et 

servatioa  de  ses  eglisea.  Co  que  jo 
Tous  piie  de  croire,  et  voos  asseure 
qu'cn  cctto  rosoluticn  je  desire  vivre 
et  mourir,"  Marniz  de  Sainte  Aide- 
gonde  to  "Walsingham,  Hay  — 
from  Zouboui^.  S.  P.  Office  MS. 

"TJie  Count  Maurice,"  wroto  envoy 
and  counsellor  Willtea,  a  year  later, 
from  Utrcchtj  "  is  loved  and  respected 
here  of  the  people,  for  the  merila  of 
his  late  father ;  and  is  (so  far  as  I  can 
judge)  like  to  succeed  him  in  wisdom 


I  c 


a  that 


there  is  any  doubt  to  be  had  of  hun, 
that  he  should  he  led  away  by  any 
persuasion  to  seek  his  advancement 
but  by  her  M^esly  ;  and  Sainte  Alde- 
gonde,  coalrary  to  the  opinion  combined 
of  him  by  her  Mt^esly,  is  notid  here  of 
aU  m«n  lo  be  a  good  patriot,  and  worthy 
to  be  employed  in  the  services  here,  in 
respect  of  Ms  ability  and  wisdom,  Aoio- 
Mt  I  perceive  (to  tafe  away  Ihe  offence 
that  may  be  rmalered  to  her  Mc^esty) 
Oiey  are  amtenied  to  forbear  the  vse  afMa 
services."  Wilkas  to  the  Lords  of  Ctoun- 
cil,   20th  Aug.  1586.  a  P.  Office  MS. 
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This  certainly  was  not  the  language  of  a  culprit.  Keverthe- 
less,  his  words  did  not  immediately  make  a  deep  impressioa  on 
the  hearts  of  those  who  heard  him.  He  had  come  secretly  to 
his  house  at  Zouhourg,  having  previously  published  his  memora- 
ble apology ;  and  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  English 
government,  he  was  immediately  confined  to  hia  own  house. 
Confidence  in  the  intention  of  a  statesman,  who  had  at  least 
committed  such  grave  errors  of  judgment,  and  who  had  been  so 
deeply  suspected  of  darter  faults,  was  not  likely  very  soon  to 
revive.  So  far  from  shrinking  from  an  investigation  ■which 
would  have  been  dangeroaa,  even  to  his  life,  had  the  charges 
against  his  honoar  been  founded  in  feet,  he  boldly  demanded  to 
be  confronted  with  his  accusers,  in  order  that  he  might  expl^n 
his  conduct  before  all  the  world.  "  Sir,  yesternight,  at  the 
shutting  of  the  gates,"  wrote  Davison  to  Walsingham, — trans- 
mitting the  little  note  from  Mamix,  which  has  just  been  cited — 
"I  WM  advertised  that  Ste,  Aldegonde  was  not  an  hour  before 
secretly  lauded  at  the  head  on  the  other  side  the  Rammekens,  and 
come  to  his  house  at  Zoubourg,  havbg  prepared  his  way  by  an 
apology,  newly  published  in  his  defence,  whereof  I  have  as  yet 
recovered  one  only  copy,  which  herewith  I  send  your  honour. 
This  day,  whilst  I  was  at  dinner,  he  sent  his  son  unto  me,  with 
a  few  lines,  whereof  I  send  you  the  copy,  advertising  me  of  his 
arrival  (which  he  knew  I  understood  before),  together  with  the 
desire  he  had  to  see  me,  and  speak  with  me,  if  the  States,  before 
whom  he  was  to  come  to  purge  himself  of  the  crimes  wherewith 
ho  stood,  as  he  saith,  unjustly  charged,  would  vouchsafe  him  so 
much  hberty.  The  same  morning,  the  council  of  Zeeland,  taking 
Itnowiedge  of  his  arrival,  sent  unto  him  the  pensioner  of  Middel- 
burgh  and  this  town,  to  sound  the  causes  of  his  coming,  and  to 
will  him,  in  their  behalf,  to  keep  his  house,  and  to  forbear  ali 
meddling  by  word  or  writing,  with  any  whatsoever,  till  they 
should  further  advise  and  determine  in  his  cause.  In  defence 
thereof,  he  fcU  into  large  and  particular  discourse  with  the 
deputies,  accusing  his  enemies  of  malice  and  untruth,  offering 
himself  to  any  trial,  and  to  abide  what  pnnishment  the  laws 
should  lay  upon  him,  if  he  were  foraid  guilty  of  the  crimes 
imputed  to  him.  Touching  the  cause  of  his  coming,  he  pretended 
and  protested  that  he  had  no  other  end  than  his  simple  justifica- 
tion, preferring  any  hazard  ho  might  incur  thereby,  to  his 
honour  and  good  feme." '  As  to  the  great  question  at  issue, 
'  Davison  to  Walsingham,  Nov.  -,  1585.  (S.  P.  Office,  MS.) 
VOL.  I.— T 
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Mamix  had  at  last  become  conscious  that  he  had  been  a  Tictim 
to  Spanish  dissimulation,  and  that  Alexander  Famese  was  in 
reality  quite  powerless  to  make  that  concession  of  religious 
liberty,  without  which  a  reconciliation  between  Holland  and 
Philip  was  impossible.  "  Whereas,"  said  Davison,  "  it  was 
supposed  that  Ste.  Aldegonde  had  commission  from  the  Prince  of 
Parma  to  make  some  offer  of  peace,  he  assured  them  of  the 
contraiy  as  a  thing  which  neither  the  Prince  had  any  power  to 
yield  unto  with  the  surety  of  rehgion,  or  himself  would,  in 
conscience,  persuade  without  it;  with  a  number  of  other  par- 
ticularities in  his  excuse;  amongst  the  rest,  allowing  and  com- 
mending in  his  speech,  the  course  they  had  taken  with  her 
Majesty,  as  the  only  safe  way  of  deliverance  for  these  aiBicted 
countries — letting  them  understand  how  much  the  news  thereof — 
specially  since  the  entry  of  our  garrison  into  this  place  (which 
before  they  would  in  no  sort  beheve),  hath  troubled  the  enemy, 
who  doth  what  he  may  to  suppress  the  bruit  thereof,  and  yet 
comforteth  himself  with  the  hope  that  between  the  factions  and 
partialities  nourished  by  his  industry,  and  musters  among  the 
towns,  especially  in  Holland  and  Zeeiand  {where  he  is  persuaded 
to  find  some  pliable  to  a  reconcilement,)  and  the  disorders  and 
misgovemment  of  our  people,  there  will  be  yet  occasion  offered 
him  to  make  his  profit  and  a,dvantage.  I  find  that  the  gentleman 
hath  here  many  friends  indifferently  persuaded  of  his  innocency, 
notwithstanding  the  closing  up  of  his  apology  doth  make  but 
little  for  him.  Howsoever  it  be,  it  falleth  out  the  better  that 
the  treaty  with  her  Majesty  is  finished,  and  the  cautionary 
towns  assured  before  his  coming,  which,  if  he  he  ill  affected,  will 
I  hope  either  reform  his  judgment  or  restrain  his  will,  I  will 
not  forget  to  do  the  best  I  can  to  sift  and  decipher  him  yet  mora 
narrowly  and  particularly." ' 

Thus,  while  the  scales  had  at  length  fallen  from  the  eyes  of 
Marnix,  it  was  not  strange  that  the  confidence  which  he  now 
began  to  entertain  in  the  policy  of  England,  should  not  be  met, 
at  the  outset,  with  a  corresponding  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the 
statesman  hy  whom  that  pohcy  was  regulated,  "Howsoever 
Ste.  Aldegonde  would  seem  to  purge  himself,"  said  Davison, 
"  it  is  suspected  that  his  end  is  dangerous.  I  have  done  what 
I  may  to  restrain  him,  so  nevertheless  aa  it  may  not  seem  to  come 
from  me." '  And  again — "  Ste.  Aldegonde,"  he  wrote,  "  confinu- 
eth  still  our  neighbor  at  his  house  between  this  and  Middelburg, 
I  Davison  to  ■WalsiEgbam,  HS.  just  cited.  '  Ibid. 
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yet  nnmolestod.  lie  flndeth  many  favourers,  and,  I  fear,  doth 
no  good  offices.  He  desireth  to  be  reserved  till  the  coining  of 
my  Lord    of   Leicester,  before  whom    he   pretends  a  desired 

Tills  covert  demeanour  on  the  part  of  the  ambassador  was  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  his  government.  It  was  thought 
necessary  that  Sainte  Aldegonde  should  be  kept  under  arrest  until 
the  arrival  of  the  Earl,  but  deemed  preferable  that  the  restraint 
should  proceed  from  the  action  of  the  States  rather  than  from  the 
order  of  the  Queen.  Davison  was  fulfilling  orders  in  attempting, 
by  underhand  means,  to  deprive  Maraix,  for  a  time,  of  his 
hberty.  "  Let  him,  I  pray  you,  remain  in  good  safety  in  any 
wise," '  wrote  Leicester,  who  was  uneasy  at  the  thought  of  so 
influential,  and,  as  he  thought,  so  ill-affected  a  person  being  at 
large,  but  at  the  same  time  disposed  to  look  dispassionately  upon 
his  past  conduct,  and  to  do  justice,  according  to  the  results  of 
an  investigation.  "  It  is  thought  meet,"  wrote  Walsingham  to 
Davison,  "that  you  should  do  your  best  endeavour  to  procure 
that  Ste.  Aldegonde  may  he  retrained,  which  in  mine  opinion 
were  fit  to  be  handled  in  such  sort,  as  the  restraint  might  rather 
proceed  from  themselves  than  by  your  solicitation.  And  yet 
rather  than  he  should  remain  at  hberty  to  practise  underhand, 
whereof  you  seem  to  stand  in  great  doubt,  it  is  thought  meet 
that  you  should  make  yourself  a  partizan,  to  seek  by  all  the 
means  that  you  may  to  have  him  restrained  under  the  guard  of 
some  well  affected  patriot  until  the  Earl's  coining,  at  what  time 
his  cause  may  receive  examination." ' 

This  was,  however,  a  result  somewhat  difficult  to  accomplish ; 
for  twenty  years  of  noble  sei-vice  in  the  cause  of  liberty  had 
not  been  utterly  in  vain,  and  there  were  many  magnanimous 
spiiits  to  sympathize  with  a  gi'eat  man  struggling  thus  in 
the  meshes  of  calumny.  That  the  man  who  challenged  rather 
than  shunned  investigation,  should  be  thrown  into  prison,  as 
if  he  were  a  detected  felon  upon  the  point  of  absconding, 
seemed  a  heartless  and  superfluous  precaution.  Yet  Davison  and 
others  still  feared  the  man  whom  they  felt  obliged  to  regard  as  a 
baffled  intriguer.  "  Touching  the  restraint  of  Ste.  Aldt^onde," 
wrote  Davison  to  Lord  Burghley,  "  which  I  had  order  from 
Mr.  Secretary  to  procure  underhand,  I  find  the  difficulty  will  be 

1  Davison  to  ,  Nov.  — ,  1B86, 

3.  P,  Office  Ma. 


*  Leicester  to  Davison,  Nov.  - 
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great  in  regard  of  hia  maay  friends  and  favourers,  preoccupied 
■with  some  opinion  of  his  innocence,  although  I  have  travailled 
with  divers  of  them  underhand,  and  am  promised  that  some 
order  shall  be  taken  in  that  behalf,  which  I  think  will  be  harder 
to  execute  as  long  as  Count  Maurice  is  here.  For  Ste.  Alde- 
gonde's  affection,  I  find  continual  matter  to  suspect  it  inclined  to 
a  peace,  and  that  as  one  notably  prgudging  our  scope  and 
proceeding  in  this  cause,  doth  lie  in  wait  for  an  occasion  to  set  it 
forward,  being,  as  it  seems,  fed  with  a  hope  of  'telle  quelle 
liberte  de  conscience,'  which  the  Prince  of  Parma  and  others  of 
his  council  have,  as  he  confesseth,  earnestly  solicited  at  the  King's 
hands,  Tlus  appeareth,  in  truth,  the  only  apt  and  easy  way  for 
them  to  prevail  both  against  religion  and  the  hberty  of  these 
poor  countries,  having  thereby  once  recovered  the  authority 
which  must  necessarily  follow  a  peace,  to  renew  and  alter  the 
magistrates  of  the  particular  towus,  whiuh,  being  at  their  devotion, 
may  tarn,  as  we  say,  all  upside  down,  and  so  in  an  instant  being 
under  their  servitnde,  if  not  wholly,  at  the  least  in  a  great  part 
of  the  country,  leaving  bo  much  the  less  to  do  about  the  rest, 
a  thing  confessed  and  looked  for  of  all  men  of  any  judgment 
here,  if  the  drift  of  our  peace-makers  may  take  efiect,"  ' 

Sainte  Aldegonde  had  been  cured  of  bis  suspicions  of  England, 
and  at  last  the  purity  of  his  own  character  shone  through  the 

One  winter's  morning,  two  days  after  Christmas,  1585,  Colonel 
Morgan,  an  ingenuous  Welshman,  whom  we  have  seen  doing 
much  hard  fighting  on  Kowenstyn  Dyke,  and  at  other  places, 
and  who  now  commanded  the  garrison  at  Fiushing,  was  taking  a 
walk  outside  the  gates,  and  inhaling  the  salt  breezes  from  the 
ocean,  "While  thus  engaged  be  met  a  gentleman  coming  along, 
Btafi'in  band,  at  a  brisk  pace  towards  the  town,  who  soon  proved 
to  be  no  other  than  the  distinguished  and  deeply  suspected  Samte 
Aldegonde.  The  two  got  at  once  into  conversation,  "  He  began," 
said  Morgan,  "  by  cunning  insinuations,  to  wade  into  matters  of 
state,  and  at  the  last  fell  to  touching  the  principal  points,  to  wit, 
her  Majesty's  entrance  into  the  cause  now  in  hand,  which,  guoth 
he,  was  an  action  of  high  importance,  considering  how  much  it 
behoved  her  to  go  through  the  same,  as  well  in  regard  of  the 
hope  that  thereby  was  given  to  the  distressed  people  of  those 
parts,  as  also  in  consideration  of  that  worthy  personage  whom 
she  hath  here  placed,  whose  estate  and  credit  may  not  be  suffered 
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to  quail,  but  must  he  upholden  as  beoometh  the  lieutenant  of 
each  a  princess  as  her  Majesty." ' 

"The  opportunity  thus  offered,"  continued  honest  Morgan, 
"  and  the  way  opened  by  hiniseli^  I  thought  good  to  discourse 
with  him  to  the  full,  partly  to  see  the  end  and  drift  of  hia 
induced  talk,  and  consequently  to  touch  his  qnick  in  the  sus- 
pected cause  of  Antwerp."  °  And  thus,  word  for  word,  taken 
down  feithfiilly  the  same  day,  proceeded  the  dialogue  that  wintry 
morning,  near  three  centuries  ago.  From  that  simple  record — 
mouldering  unseen  and  unthought  of  for  ages,  heneath  piles  of 
official  dust— the  forms  of  the  illnstrious  Fleming  and  the  hold 
Welsh  colonel,  seem  to  start,  for  a  brief  moment,  out  of  the  three 
hundred  years  of  sleep  which  have  succeeded  their  energetic 
existence  upon  earth.  And  so,  with  the  bleak  winds  of  Decem- 
ber whistling  over  the  breakers  of  the  North  Sea,  the  two  dis- 
coursed together,  as  they  pac«d  along  the  coast. 

Morgan. — "  I  charge  you  with  your  want  of  confidence  in  her 
Majesty's  promised  aid.  'Twas  a  thing  of  no  small  moment  had 
it  been  embraced  when  it  was  first  most  graciously  ofiered." 

Sainte  Aldegonde. — "I  lefl  not  her  prlnce-hke  purpose  un- 
known to  the  States,  who  too  coldly  and  carelessly  passed  over  the 
benefit  thereof,  until  it  was  too  late  to  put  the  same  in  practice. 
For  my  own  part,  I  acknowledge  that  indeed  I  thought  some 
fiirther  advice  would  either  alter  or  at  least  detract  from  the 
accomplishment  of  her  determination,  I  thought  this  the  rather 
because  she  had  so  long  been  wedded  to  peace,  and  I  supposed  it 
impossible  to  divorce  her  from  so  sweet  a  spouse.  But,  set  it 
down  that  she  were  resolute,  yet  the  sickness  of  Antwerp  was 
so  dangerous,  as  it  was  to  be  doubted  the  patient  would  be  dead 
before  the  physician  could  come,  I  protest  that  the  state  of  the 
town  was  much  worse  than  was  known  to  any  but  myself  and 
some  few  private  persons.  The  want  of  victuals  was  far  greater 
than  they  durst  bewray,  fearmg  lest  the  common  people,  per- 
ceiving the  plague  of  famine  to  be  at  hand,  would  rather  grow 
desperate  thau  patiently  expect  some  happy  event.  For  as  they 
were  many  in  number,  so  were  they  wonderfidly  divided :  some 
being  Martinists,  some  Papists,  some  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other,  but  generally  given  to  be  factious,  so  that  the  horror  at 
home  was  equal  to  the  hizaid  obr  ad  ' 

Morgan. — "  But  yon  forget  the  motion  made  by  the  martial 

'  Sir  Tkimaa  Moi^an  to  S  r  P  'Walsmghaia,  Jan,  -,  15S5,  S.  P.  OEace  MS. 
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men  for  putting  out  of  tlie  town  such  as  were  simple  artificers, 
with  women  and  cMldren,  mouths  that  consumed  meat,  but  stood 
in  no  stead  for  defence." 

S^te  Aldegonde. — "  Alas,  alas  I  would  you  have  had  me  guilty 
of  the  slaughter  of  so  many  innocents,  whose  lives  were  com- 
mitted to  my  charge,  as  well  as  the  best  ?  Or  might  I  have 
answered  my  God  when  those  massacred  creatures  should  have 
stood  up  against  me,  that  the  hope  of  Antwerp's  dehverance  was 
purchased  with  the  blood  of  so  many  simple  souls  ?  No,  no. — 
I  should  have  found  my  conscience  Bach  a  hell  and  continual 
worm  as  the  gnawing  thereof  would  have  been  more  painful  and 
bitter  than  the  possession  of  the  whole  world  would  have  been 


Morgan  continued  to  press  the  various  points  which  had 
created  suspicion  as  to  the  character  and  motives  of  Marnix,  and 
point  by  point  Marnix  answered  his  antagonist,  impressing  him, 
armed  as  he  had  been  in  distrust,  with  an  irresistible  con- 
viction as  to  the  loftiness  of  the  nature  which  had  been  so  much 
calumniated. 

Sainte  Aldegonde  (with  vehemence). — "I  do  assure  you,  in 
conclusion,  that  I  have  solemnly  vowed  service  and  duty  to  her 
Majesty,  which  I  am  ready  to  perform  where  and  when  it  may 
best  like  her  to  use  the  same.  I  will  add  moreover  that  I  have 
oftentimes  determined  to  pass  into  England  to  make  my  own 
purgation,  yet  fearing  lest  her  Highness  would  mislike  so  bold  a 
resolution,  I  have  checked  that  purpose  mth  a  resolution  to 
tarry  the  Lord's  leisure,  until  some  better  opportunity  might 
answer  my  desire.  For  since  I  know  not  how  I  stand  in  her 
grace,  unwilling  I  am  to  attempt  her  presence  without  permission ; 
but  might  it  please  her  to  command  my  attendance,  I  should  not 
only  most  joyfully  accomphsh  the  same,  bat  also  satisfy  her  of 
and  in  all  such  matters  as  I  stand  charged  with,  and  afterwards 
spend  life,  land,  and  goods,  to  witness  my  duty  towards  her 
Highness." 

Morgan.— "I  tell  you  plainly,  that  if  you  are  in  heart  the 
same  man  that  you  seem  outwardly  to  be,  I  doubt  not  but  her 
Majesty  might  easily  be  persuaded  to  conceive  a  gracious  opinion 
of  you.  For  mine  own  part,  I  will  surely  advertise  Sir  Francis 
Walsingham  of  as  much  matter  as  this  present  conference  hath 


"  Hereof,"  said  the  Colonel — when,  according  to  his  promise, 
faithfully  recording  the  conversation  in  aU  its  details  for  Mr. 
Secretary's  benefit, — "he  seemed  not    only  content   but    most 
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glad.  Therefore  I  beseech  your  honour  to  vouchsafe  some  few 
lijies  herein,  that  I  may  return  him  some  part  of  your  mind.  I 
hare  already  -writtfin  thereof  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  lord  governor 
of  Flushing,  "witli  request  that  his  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester may  presently  be  made  acquainted  with  the  cai^e." 

Indeed  the  brave  Welshman  was  thoroughly  converted  from 
his  suspicions  by  the  earnest  language  and  sympathetic  presence 
of  the  fallen  statesman.  This  result  of  the  conference  was  credit- 
able to  the  ingenuous  character  of  both  personages. 

"  Thus  did  he,"  wrote  Morgan  to  Sir  Francis,  "  from  point  to 
point  answer  all  objections  from  the  first  to  the  last,  and  that  in 
such  sound  and  substantial  manner,  with  a  strong  show  of  truth, 
as  I  think  his  very  enemies,  haying  heard  his  tale,  would  be 
satisfled.  And  truly,  Sir,  as  heretofore  I  have  thought  hardly 
of  him,  being  led  by  a  superficial  judgment  of  things  as  they 
stood  in  outward  appearance ;  so  now,  having  pierced  deep,  anA 
weighed  causes  by  a  sounder  and  more  deliberate  consideration, 
I  find  myself  somewhat  changed  in  conceit — not  so  much  carried 
away  by  the  sweetness  of  his  speech,  as  confirmed  by  the  force 
of  his  religious  profession,  whereiu  he  remaineth  constant, 
without  wavering — an  argument  of  great  strength  to  set  hjin 
free  from  treacherous  attempts ;  but  as  I  am  herein  least  able 
and  most  imworthy  to  yield  any  censure,  mnch  less  to  give 
advice,  so  I  leave  the  man  and  the  matter  to  your  honour's 
opinion.  Only  (your  graver  judgment  reserved)  thus  I  think, 
that  it  were  good  either  to  employ  him  as  a  friend,  or  as  an 
enemy  to  remove  bim  farther  from  us,  being  a  man  of  such  action 
as  the  world  knoweth  be  is.  And  to  conclude,"  added  Morgan, 
"  this  was  the  upshot  between  us." ' 

Nevertheless,  he  remained  in  this  obscurity  for  a  long  period.' 
When,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1585,  the  English  govern- 
ment was  established  in  Holland,  ho  was  the  object  of  constant 
suspicion. 

"Here  is  Aldegonde,"  wrote  Sir  Philip  Sidney  to  Lord 
Leicester  from  Flushing,  "  a  man  greatly  suspected,  but  by  no 
man  charged.  He  lives  restrained  to  bis  own  house,  and  for 
aught  I  can  find,  deals  with  nothing,  only  desiring  to  have  his 
cause  wholly  referred  to  your  Lordship,  and  therefore,  with  the 
best  heed  I  can  to  his  proceedings,  I  will  leave  him  to  his 
clearing  or  condenming,  when  your  Lordship  shall  hear  him." ' 

'  Thomaa  Moi^n  to  Sir  F.  WaMng-  I  volgb,  116,  lit.  WagoDaar,  viii.  83,  84 
ham,  MS.  just  cited,  '  Sir  P.  Sidney  to  Earl  of  Leicester, 

^  Bor,    n.    610-614      Hooffl    Ter-    Brit  Mus.  Galba.  a  viii.  213.  MS. 
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In  another  letter,  Sir  Philip  again  spoke  of  Smnte  Aldegonde  aa 
"  one  of  whom  he  kept  a  good  opinion,  aod  yet  a  suspicious 
eye."  ' 

Leicester  himself  was  excessively  msions  on  the  subject, 
deeply  fearing  the  designs  of  a  man  whom  he  deemed  so  mis- 
chievous, and  heing  earnestly  desirous  that  he  should  not  elude 
the  chastisement  which  he  seemed  to  deserve. 

"Touching  Ste.  Aldegonde,"  he  wrote  to  Davison,  "I  grieve 
that  he  is  at  his  house  -without  good  guard.  I  do  earnestly 
pray  you  to  move  such  as  have  power  presently  to  eonunit  a 
guard  ahout  him,  for  I  know  he  is  a  dangerous  and  a  bold  man, 
and  presumes  yet  to  carry  all,  for  he  hath  made  many  promises 
to  the  Prince  of  Panna,  I  would  he  were  in  I'ort  Rammekyns, 
or  else  that  Mr.  Russell  had  charge  of  him,  with  a  recommenda- 
tion from  me  to  Russell  to  look  well  to  him  till  I  shall  amve. 
You  must  have  been  so  conmaanded  iu  this  from  her  Majesty,  for 
she  thmks  he  is  in  close  and  safe  guard.  If  he  is  not,  look  for  a 
turn  of  all  things,  for  he  hath  friends,  I  know." " 

But  very  soon  after  his  arrival,  the  Earl,  on  examining  into 
the  matter,  saw  fit  to  change  his  opioions  and  his  language. 
Persuaded,  in  spite  of  his  previous  convictions,  even  as  the 
honest  Welsh  colonel  had  been,  of  the  upright  character  of  the 
man,  and  feeUng  sure  that  a  change  had  come  over  the  feelings 
of  Marnix  himself  in  regard  to  the  English  alliance,  Leicester  at 
once  interested  himself  in  rem.oving  the  prejudices  entertained 
towai'ds  him  by  the  Queen. 

"  Now  a  few  words  for  Ste.  Aldegonde,"  said  he  in  his  earliest 
despatches  fi-om  Holland ;  "  I  will  beseech  her  Majesty  to  stay 
her  judgment  till  I  write  next.  If  the  man  be  as  he  now  seemeth, 
it  were  pity  to  lose  him,  for  he  is  indeed  marvellously  friended. 
Her  Majesty  will  tliink,  I  know,  that  I  am  easily  pacified  or  led 
in  such  a  matter,  but  I  trust  so  to  deal  as  she  shaE  ^ve  me 
thanks.  Once  if  he  do  oflfer  service  it  is  sure  enough,  for  Ae  is 
esteemed  that  way  above  aU  the  men  in  this  country  for  Ms  word, 
if  he  give  it.  His  worst  enemies  here  procure  me  to  win  him,  for 
sure,  just  matter  for  his  life  there  is  none.  He  would  fain  come 
into  England,  so  far  is  he  come  already,  and  doth  extol  her 
Majesty  for  this  work  of  hers  to  heaven,  and  confesseth,  tiU  now 
an  angel  could  not  make  him  believe  it."  ° 

°  Leicester  to  Davisoa,  Not.  — ,  IBSS, 
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Here  certainly  -was  a  noble  tribute  paid  nncoiisciously,  aa  it 
■were,  to  the  character  of  the  maligned  statesman.  "  Above  all 
the  men  in  the  country  for  his  word,  if  he  give  it."  What 
wonder  that  Oraage  had  levied  upon  him,  that  Alexander  had 
sought  to  gain  him,  and  how  mnch  does  it  add  to  our  bitter 
regret  that  hia  prejudices  against  England  should  not  have  been 
removed  until  too  late  for  Antwerp  and  for  his  own  usefulness. 
Had  his  good  angel  really  been  present  to  make  hun  believe  in 
that  "  work  of  her  Majesty,"  w^hen  his  ear  was  open  to  the 
seductions  of  Parma,  the  destiny  of  Belgium  and  his  own  sub- 
sequent career   might   have   been    more    fortunate   than   they 


The  Queen  was  slow  to  return  from  her  prejudices.  She  be- 
lieved— not  without  reason — that  the  opposition  of  Ste.Aldegonde 
to  her  policy  had  been  disastrous  to  the  cause  both  of  England 
and  the  Netherlands ;  and  it  had  been  her  desire  that  he  should 
foe  imprisoned,  and  tried  for  his  life.  Her  councillors  came 
gradually  to  take  a  more  favourable  view  of  the  case,  and  to  be 
moved  by  the  pathetic  attitude  of  the  man  who  had  once  been  bo 


"  I  did  acquaint  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,"  wrote  Walsingham 
to  Leicester,  "  with  the  letter  which  Ste.  Aldegonde  wrote  to 
your  Lordship,  which,  carrying  a  true  picture  of  an  afflicted  mind, 
cannot  but  move  an  honest  heart,  weighing  the  rare  parts  the 
gentleman  is  endowed  withal,  to  pity  his  distressed  estate,  and 
to  procure  him  rehef  and  comfort,  which  Mr.  Vice-Chamberlain 
(Hatton)  hath  promised  on  his  part  to  perform,  I  thought  good  to 
send  Ste.  Aldegonde's  letter  unto  the  Lord  Treasurer  (Burghley), 
who  heretofore  has  carried  a  hard  conceit  of  the  gentleman, 
hoping  that  the  view  of  his  letter  will  breed  some  remorse 
towards  him.  I  have  also  prayed  his  Lordship,  if  he  see  cause, 
to  acquaint  her  Majesty  with  the  said  letter." ' 

But  his  high  pubhc  cai'eer  was  closed.  He  hved  down  calumny, 
and  put  his  enemies  to  shame,  but  the  fatal  error  which  he  had 
committed,  in  taking  the  dde  of  Spain  rather  than  of  England  at 
so  momentous  a  crisis,  could  never  be  repaired.  He  regained 
the  good  opinion  of  the  most  virtuous  and  eminent  personages  in 
Europe,  but  in  the  noon  of  life  ho  voluntarily  withdrew  from 
public  aifairs.  The  circumstances  just  detailed  had  made  him 
impossible  aa  a  political  leader,  and  it  was  equally  unpossible  for 
him  to  play  a  secondary  part.  He  occaaonally  consented  to  be 
'  Brace,  'Lcyeest.  Corresp.,'  pp.  31,  34, 
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employed  in  special  diplomatic  missions,  but  the  Berioua  avoca- 
tions of  his  life  now  became  tlieological  and  literary.  He  sought 
— ^in  his  own  words — to  penetrate  himself  etJII  more  deeply  than 
ever  with  the  spirit  of  the  reformation,  and  to  imbue  the  minds  of 
the  young  with  that  deep  love  for  the  reformed  reli^oa  which  had 
been  the  guiding  thought  of  his  own  cai-eer.  He  often  spolse  with 
a  sigh  of  hia  compnlsoiy  exile  from  the  field  where  ho  had  been 
so  conspicuous  all  his  lifetime ;  he  bitterly  lamented  the  vanished 
dream  of  the  great  national  union  between  Belgium  and  Holland, 
which  had  flattered  hia  youth  and  hie  manhood ;  and  he  some- 
times alluded  with  bitterness  to  the  calumny  which  had  crippled 
him  of  his  usefulness.  He  might  have  played  a  distinguished  part 
in  that  powerful  commonwealth  which  was  so  steadily  and 
y  arising  oat  of  the  lagunea  of  Zeeland-  and  Holland,  but 
d  calumny  and  his  own  error  had  decided  otherwise. 

"From  the  depth  of  my  exile — "  he  said,  "for  I  am  resolved 
to  retire,  I  know  not  where,  into  Germany,  perhaps  into  Sar- 
matia,  I  shall  look  from  afar  upon  the  calamities  of  my  country. 
That  which  to  me  is  most  moumfiil  is  no  longer  to  be  able  to 
assist  my  fathei^land  by  my  counsels  and  my  actions.'"  He  did 
not  go  into  exile,  but  remained  chiefly  at  his  mansion  of  Zoubourg, 
occupied  with  agriculture  and  with  profound  study,  Many  nobio 
works  conspicuous  in  the  literature  of  the  epoch  —  were  the 
results  of  his  learned  leisure ;  and  the  name  of  Mamix  of  Saiute 
Aldegonde  will  be  always  as  deai-  to  the  lovers  of  science  and 
letters  as  to  the  belJevei-s  in  civil  and  reUgious  Hberty.  At  the 
request  of  the  States  of  Holland  he  undertook,  in  1593,  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  from  the  original,  and  he  was  at  the  same 
time  deeply  engaged  with  a  History  of  Christianity,  which  he 
intended  for  his  hterary  master-piece.  The  man  whose  sword 
had  dono  knightly  service  on  many  a  battle-fleld  for  freedom, 
whose  tongue  had  controlled  mobs  and  senates,  courta  and 
councils,  whose  subtle  spirit  had  metamorphosed  itself  into  a 
thousand  shapes  to  do  battle  with  the  genius  of  tyranny,  now 
quenched  the  feverish  agitation  of  his  youth  and  manhood  in 
Hebrew  and  classical  lore.  A  grand  and  noble  figure  always: 
moat  pathetic  when  thus  redeeming  by  vigorous  but  solitary  and 
melancholy  hard  labor,  the  political  error  which  had  condemned 
him  to  retirement.  To  work,  ever  to  work,  was  the  primary  law 
of  h^  nature.  Repose  in  the  other  world,  "Repos  ailleurs"  was 
the  device  which  he  assumed  in  earhest  youth,  and  to  which  he 
was  faithful  all  his  days. 

A  great  and  good  man  whose  life  had  been  brim-full  of  noble 
1  Commentaire  sur  lea  Affairea  d'Aavera.' 
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deeds,  and  who  had  been  led  astray  from  the  path,  not  of  virtue, 
bat  of  sound  pohcy,  by  his  own  prejudices  and  by  the  fasemation 
of  an  intellect  even  more  bilUiant  than  his  own,  he  at  least 
enjoyed  in  hia  retirement  wha,tever  good  may  come  from  hearty 
and  genuine  labor,  and  from,  the  high  regard  entertained  for  him 
by  the  noblest  spirits  among  his  contcmporai'ies. 

"They  tell  me,"  said  La  Koue,  "that  the  Seigneur  de  Sta 
Aldegonde  has  been  suspected  by  the  Hollanders  and  the  English. 
I  am  deeply  grieved,  for  'tis  a  pei'sonagc  worthy  to  be  employed. 
I  have  always  known  him  to  be  a  zealoas  friend  of  his  rehgion 
and  his  country,  and  I  will  bear  him  this  testimony,  that  his 
hands  and  Ms  heart  are  clean.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  I  must  have 
known  it.  His  example  has  made  me  regret  the  less  the  promise 
I  was  obliged  to  make,  never  to  bear  arms  again  in  the  Nether- 
lands. For  I  have  thought  that  since  tbia  man,  who  has  so 
much  credit  and  authority  among  your  people,  after  having  done 
his  duty  well,  has  not  failed  to  be  calumniated  and  ejected  from 
service,  what  would  they  have  done  with  me,  who  am  a  sti'anger, 
had  I  continued  in  their  employment?  The  consul  Terentias 
Varro  lost,  by  his  fault,  the  battle  of  Cannse ;  nevertheless,  "when 
he  returned  to  Rome,  offering  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the 
cause  of  Lis  Republic  reduced  to  extremity,  he  was  not  rejected, 
but  well  received,  because  he  hoped  well  for  the  country.  It  is 
not  to  be  imputed  as  blame  to  Ste.  Aldegonde  that  he  lost  Antwerp, 
for  he  surrendered  when  it  could  not  be  saved.  What  I  now  say 
is  drawn  from  me  by  the  compassion  I  feel  when  persons  ol 
merit  suffer  without  cause  at  the  hands  of  their  fellow  citizens. 
In  these  terrible  tempests,  as  it  is  a  duty  rigorously  to  punish 
the  betrayers  of  their  country,  even  so  it  is  an  obhgation  upon 
us  to  honor  good  patriots,  and  to  support  them  in  venial  errors, 
that  we  may  all  encourage  each  other  to  do  the  right." ' 

Strange  too  as  it  may  now  seem  to  us,  a  reconciliation  of  the 
Netherlands  with  Philip  was  not  thought  an  impossibility  by 
other  experienced  and  sagacious  patriots,  besides  Mamix,  Even 
Olden-Bameveld,  on  taking  office  as  Holland's  Advocate,  at  this 
period,  made  it  a  condition  that  his  service  was  to  last  only  until 
the  reunion  of  the  Proviuces  with  Spain." 

There  was  another  illustrious  pei'sonage  in  a  foreign  land  who 
ever  rendered  homage  to  the  character  of  the  retired  Netherland 
statesman.  Amid  the  desolation  of  France,  Duplessis  Momay 
often  solaced  himself  by  distant  communion  with  that  kindred 
and  sympathizdng  spirit. 

1  Groen  y.  Prinslercr,  'Archivea,'  &a  I.  19,  80. 
"  'Willema,  '  Mengeliogen,'  p.  B89. 
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"  Plunged  ill  public  annoyances,"  he  wrote  to  Saints  Aldegonde, 
"  I  find  no  consolation,  except  in  conference  with  the  good,  and 
among  the  good  I  hold  you  for  one  of  the  best.  Witb  euch  men 
I  had  rather  sigh  profoundly  than  iaugh  heartily  with  others. 
In  particular,  Sir,  do  me  the  honor  to  love  me,  and  beheve  that 
I  honor  you  singularly.  Impart  to  me  something  from  yonr 
solitude,  for  I  consider  your  deserts  to  be  more  fruitful  and 
fertile  than  our  most  cultivated  habitations.  As  for  me,  think  of 
me  as  of  a  man  di-ownmg  in  the  anxieties  of  the  tune,  but  desirous, 
if  possible,  of  swimming  to  solitude." ' 

Thus  solitaiy,  yet  thus  befriended, — remote  from  public  em- 
ployment, yet  ever  employed,  doing  his  daily  work  with  all  his 
soul  and  strength,  Mamix  passed  the  fifteen  years  yet  remaining 
to  him.  Death  surprised  him  at  last,  at  Leyden,  in  the  year 
1598,  while  steadily  laboring  upon  his  Flemish  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  upon  the  great  pohtical,  theological, 
controversial,  and  satirical  work  on  the  differences  of  rehg^on, 
which  remains  the  most  stately,  though  unfinished,  monument  of 
his  hterary  genius.  At  the  age  of  sixty  he  went  at  last  to 
the  repose  which  he  had  denied  to  himself  on  earth.  "Bepos 
ajlleurs." ' 

M  agents,  and  to  do  all  I  can  to  keep 
tliem  in  their  good  diapositionB,  and 
in  this  course  I  shall  ever  persist, 
keeping  awake  by  day  and  night." 

"  Desconfiando  per  verle  inclinado 
a  la  parte  a  la  cuol  ccaiido  puede,  aino 
me  engaiio,  creo  ajudara,  y  kIco  hBl- 
lara  iniroducidoa  los  Ingleses,  creo 
heeharen  menos  de  el,  y  que  hiciera 
algan  buen  efelo  To  asi  a  el,  eomo  a 
los  dcmas  medioB  que  me  pareccn  set 
a  proposito,  no  dejo  do  embiar  reoau- 
dos*  m  do  procurar  tenerJoa  en  bu 
buen  propoMlo,  y  en  la  chcha  coq- 
formidad  lo  hire,  haciendo  siempre, 
desvelaiidonie  de  dia  y  de  noclie," 
ic,  &a  Parma  to  Philip  II  2Stli 
JeU,  1586.     ArchiTO  de  Simancas  M3 


1  "Memoires  and  Corresp.  de  Du- 
pleads  Momay,"  vi.  35. 

'  I  am  bound  to  state  that  tJiere  is 
3  dngle  passage  in  one  of  Parma's  Ict- 

what  Buspidoua  alludon  to  Maniix. 
Were  it  noC  for  the  dia^nct  assertion 
of  Farnese,  already  cited,  to  the  disin- 
terested character  of  the  burgomaster, 
and  to  his  elevation  above  mercenaiy 
eonaiderations,  the  observation  now  al- 
luded to  would  be  still  more  painful. 

Six.  months  after  the  fall  of  Ant- 
weip,  the  Prince  informed  his  sove- 
reign ttet  Sainte  Aldegonde  had  not 
yet  gone  to  Germany,  but  was  stffi  in 
Zeeland,  where  they  were  treating  him 
■with  great  atteataoa,  but  conferring 
no  authority  upon  liici.  "  Those  in 
power,"  added Famese,  "distrust  Lim, 
because  they  see  him  inclined  lo 
that  party,  to  which,  when  he  can — 
unless  I  deceive  royself— he  will  give 
his  support.  If  he  had  not  tbund  the 
Euglisii  already  introduced,  I  think 
tiiey  would  have  made  less  of  him,  and 
that  he  would  have  accomplished  some 
valuable  piece  of  service.  I  do  not 
faU  to  send  compliments,  as  well  to 
Iiim,  as  to  others  who  may  prove  use- 


a  compliipentaiy  nie*fifl| 
might  not,  ba  aecompani 

It  baa  been  Been  tliatF 


iDtil  the 

Jntbcot— 

iored  tbe  Kins  that 
nush  wished  to  gain,  was. 


id.  tbe  PrlDca  pitcsl 


DutborlzedFsT- 
dunlx,  nlth  the 
lobe  conferred 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

Policy  of  England  —  Diplomatic  Coquetry  —  Dutch  EaToya  in  England — 
Confereat*  of  Ortel  and  Walaingham  —  latcrview  witli  LBiceatec  — 
Private  Audieaca  of  the  Queea  —  Letters  of  the  States-General  —  lU  Effects 
of  Gilpin's  Deapatch  —  Close  Bai^aining  of  the  Queen  and  Slates  — 
Guarantees  required  by  England  —  England's  comparative  Weakness  — 
The  English  chaiaeteriseii  —  Paul  Hentznec  —  The  Envoya  in  London  — 
Their  Charaotera  —  Olden-Bameveldt  described  —  Reception  at  Greenwich 

—  Speech  of  Menin  —  Reply  of  the  Queen  —  Memorial  of  the  Envoys  — 
Discussiona  with  the  Miniatera  — ■  Second  Speech  of  the  Queen  —  Third 
Speech  of  the  Quean  —  Sir  John  Norris  sent  to  Holland  —  Paraimonjof 
Elizabeth  —  Energy  of.  Davison  —  Protracted  Negotiations  —  Friendly 
Sentiments  of  Count  Maurice  —  Lcttcra   from  him  and  Louisa  de  Col^y 

—  Daviaon  yoied  by  the  Queen's  Caprice — Dissatisfaction  of  Leicester  — 
His  vehement  Compl^nta  —  The   Queon'a  Avarice  —  Perplesity  of  Daviaon 

■    to  of  Elizabeth  —  Bur  Philip  Sidney  —  Hia  Arrival  at  Flushing. 


England — as  we  have  seen — ^had  carefully  "watched  the 
negotiations  between  Prance  and  the  Netherlands,  Although 
she  had — upon  the  whole,  for  that  intriguing  age — been  loyal 
in  her  bearing  towards  both  parties,  she  was  perhaps  not 
entirely  displeased  with  the  result.  As  her  cherished,  trium- 
virate waa  out  of  the  question,  it  was  quite  obvious  that,  now 
or  never,  she  must  come  forward  to  prevent  the  Provinces 
&om  falling  back  into  the  hands  of  Spain.  The  future  was 
plainly  enough  foreshadowed,  and  it  was  already  probable, 
in  c^e  of  a  prolonged  resistance  on  the  part  of  Holland, 
that  Philip  would  undertake  the  reduction  of  his  rebellious 
subjects  by  a  prehminary  conquest  of  England.  It  was  there- 
fore quite  certain  that  the  expense  and  danger  of  assisting 
the  Netherlands  must  devolve  upon  herself,  but,  at  the  same 
time  it  was  a  consolation  that  her  powerful  next-door  neigh- 
bour was  not  to  be  made  still  more  powerful  by  the  annexa- 
tion to  his  own  dominion  of  those  important  territories. 

Accordingly,  so  soon  as  the  deputies  in  France  had  received 
their  definite  and  somewhat  ignominiouB  repulse  from  Henry 
III.  and  his  mother,  the  EngHsh  government  lost  no  time  in 
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intimatiDg  to  the  States  that  they  were  not  to  be  left  without 
an  ally.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  however  resolutely  averse 
from  assuming  that  sovereignty  wiiich  she  was  not  unwilling 
to  see  offered  for  her  acceptance ;  and  her  accredited  envoy 
at  the  Hague,  besides  other  more  secret  agents,  were  as  busily 
employed  in  the  spring  of  1585 — as  Dea  Pruneaus  had  been 
the  previous  winter  on  the  part  of  France — to  bring  about  an 
application,  by  solemn  embassy,  for  her  assistance. 

There  was,  however,  a  difference  of  view,  from  the  outset, 
between  the  leading  poHticians  of  the  Netherlands  and  the 
English  Queen.  The  Hollanders  were  extremely  desirous  of 
becoming  her  subjects  ;  for  the  United  States,  although  they 
had  already  formed  themselves  into  an  independent  republic, 
were  quite  ignorant  of  their  latent  powers.  The  '. 
personages  of  the  country — those  who  were  soon 
the  foremost  statesmen  of  the  new  commonwealth — were  al- 
ready shrinking  from  the  anarchy  which  was  deemed  insepa- 
rable from  a  non-regal  form  of  government,  and  were  seeking 
protection  for  and  against  the  people  under  a  foreign  sceptre. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  were  indisposed  to  mortgage  lai^e 
and  important  fortified  towns,  such  as  Flushing,  Brill,  and 
others,  for  the  repayment  of  the  subsidies  which  Elizabeth 
might  be  induced  to  advance.  They  preferred  to  pay  in 
sovereignty  rather  than  in  money.  The  Queen,  on  the  con- 
trary, preferred  money  to  sovereignty,  and  was  not  at  all 
inchned  to  sacrifice  economy  to  ambition.  Intending  to  drive 
a  hard  bargain  with  the  States,  whose  cause  was  her  own,  and 
whose  demands  for  aid  she  had  secretly  prompted,  she  meant 
to  grant  a  certain  number  of  soldiers  for  as  brief  a  period  as 
possible,  serving  at  her  expense,  and  to  take  for  such  outlay  a 
most  ample  security  in  the  shape  of  cautionary  towns. 

Too  intelhgent  a  politician  not  to  feel  the  absolute  necessity  of 
at  last  coming  into  the  field  to  help  the  Netherlanders  to  fight 
her  own  battle,  she  was  stUl  wilhng,  for  a  season  longer,  to 
wear  the  mask  of  coyness  and  coc[uetry,  which  she  thought 
most  adapted  to  irritate  the  Netherlanders  into  a  full  compli- 
ance with  her  wishes.  Her  advisers  in  the  Provinces  were 
inclined  to  take  the  same  view.     It  seemed  obvious,  after  the 
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failure  in  France,  tliat  those  countriea  must 
either  English  or  Spanish  ;  yet  EUzabeth,  knowing  the  risk  of 
their  falling  hack,  from  desperation,  into  the  arms  of  her  rival, 
allowed  them  to  remain  for  a  season  on  the  edge  of  destruction 
— ^whioh  would  prohahly  have  heen  her  ruin  also — in  the  hope 
of  bringing  liiem  to  her  feet  on  her  own  terms.  There  was 
something  of  feminine  art  in  this  pohcy,  and  it  was  not  with- 
out the  success  which  often  attends  such  insincere  manceuvres. 
At  the  same  time,  as  the  statesmen  of  the  republic  knew  that 
it  was  the  Queen's  affair,  when  so  near  a  neighbour'a  roof 
was  blazing,  they  entertained  little  doubt  of  ultimately  ob- 
taining her  alUance.  It  was  pity — in  so  grave  an  emei^ncy 
— that  a  little  frankness  could  not  have  heen  substituted  for 
a  good  deal  of  superfluous  diplomacy. 

Grilpin,  a  highly  intelligent  agent  of  the  English  govern- 
ment in  Zeeland,  kept  Sir  Francis  "Waleingham  thoroughly 
informed  of  the  sentiments  entertained  by  the  people  of  that 
Province  towards  England.  Mixing  habitually  with  the  most 
influential  politicians,  he  was  able  to  render  material  assist- 
ance to  the  EngUsh  council  in  the  diplomatic  game  which 
had  been  commenced,  and  on  which  a  no  less  important  stake 
than  the  crown  of  England  was  to  be  hazarded. 

"In  conference,"  he  said,  "with  particular  persons  that 
bear  any  rule  or  credit,  I  find  a  great  inclination  towards 
her  Majesty,  joined  notwithstanding  with  a  kind  of  coldness. 
They  allege  that  matters  of  such  importance  are  to  be  ma- 
turely and  thoroughly  pondered,  while  some  of  them  harp 
upon  the  old  string,  as  if  her  Majesty,  for  the  security  of  her 
own  estate,  was  to  have  the  more  care  of  their's  here."' 

He  was  also  very  careful  to  insinuate  the  expediency  of 
diplomatic  coc^uetry  into  the  mind  of  a  Princess  who  needed 
DO  aueh  prompting.  "  The  less  by  outward  appearance,"  said 
he,  *'thia  people  shall  perceive  that  her  Majesty  can  he  eon- 
tented  to  take  the  protection  of  them  upon  her,  the  forwarder 
they  will  ho  to  seek  and  send  unto  her,  and  the  larger  condi- 
tioas  in  treaty  may  be  required.     For  if  they  see  it  to  come 

1  Gilpin  to  WaJdngham,  j'  Maidli,  15S5,     S.  P.  Office  MS. 
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from  herself,  then  do  they  persuade  themselTea  that  it  ia  for 
the  greater  security  of  our  own  country  and  her  Highness  to 
fear  the  King  of  Spain's  greatness.  But  if  they  become 
seekers  unto  her  Majesty,  and  if  they  may,  hy  outward  show, 
deem  that  she  accounteth  not  of  the  said  King's  might,  but 
able  and  sufficient  to  defend  her  own  realms,  then  verily  1 
think  they  may  be  brought  to  whatsoever  points  her  Majesty 
may  desire."^ 

Certainly  it  was  an  age  of  intrigue,  in  which  nothing  seemed 
worth  getting  at  all  unless  it  could  be  got  by  underhand  means, 
and  in  which  it  was  thought  impossible  for  two  parties  to  a 
bai^ain  to  meet  together  except  as  antagonists,  who  believed 
that  one  could  not  derive  a  profit  from  the  transaction  unless 
the  other  had  been  overreached.  This  was  neither  good 
morality  nor  sound  diplomacy,  and  the  result  of  such  triSing 
was  much  loss  of  time  and  great  disaster.  In  accordance  with 
this  crafty  system,  the  agent  expressed  the  opinion  that  it 
would  "  bo  good  and  requisite  for  the  English  government 
somewhat  to  temporise,"  and  to  dally  for  a  season  longer,  in 
order  to  see  what  measures  the  States  would  take  to  defend 
themselves,  and  how  much  ability  and  resources  they  would 
show  for  belligerent  purposes.  If  the  Queen  were  too  eager, 
the  Provinces  would  become  jealous,  "  yielding,  as  it  were, 
their  power,  and  yet  keeping  the  rudder  in  their  own  hands." 

At  the  same  time  Gilpin  was  favourably  impressed  with  the 
character  both  of  the  country  and  the  nation,  soon  to  be  placed 
in  such  important  relations  with  England.  "  This  people,"  he 
said,  "ia  such  as  by  fair  means  they  will  he  won  to  yield  and 
grant  any  reasonable  motion  or  demand.  What  these  islands 
of  Zeeland  are  her  Majesty  and  all  my  lords  of  her  council 
do  know.  Yet  for  their  government  thus  much  I  must  write, 
that  during  these  troubles  it  never  was  better  than  now.  They 
draw,  in  a  manner,  one  line,  long  and  carefully  in  their  resolu- 
tion ;  but  the  same  once  taken  and  promises  made,  they  would 
perform  them  to  the  uttermost,"^ 

Such  then  was  the  character  of  the  people,  for  no  man  was 
better  enabled  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject  than  was 

1  Gilpin  to  Walaingbam,  MS.  juet  cited.  a  Ibid. 
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Gilpin.  Had  it  not  been  as  well,  then,  for  Englishmen — 
who  were  themselves  in  that  age,  as  in  every  other,  apt  to 
"  perform  to  the  uttermost  promises  once  taken  and  made," 
and  to  respect  those  endowed  with  the  same  wholesome  cha- 
racteristic— to  strike  hands  at  once  in  a  cause  which  was  so 
vital  to  hoth  nations  ? 

So  soon  as  the  definite  refusal  of  Henry  III.  was  known  in 
England,  Leicester  and  Walsingham  wrote  at  once  to  the 
Netherlands.  The  Earl  already  saw  shining  through  the 
distance  a  brilliant  prize  for  his  own  ambition,  although  he  was 
too  haughty,  perhaps  too  magnanimous,  but  certainly  far  too 
crafty,  to  suffer  such  sentiments  as  yet  to  pierce  to  the  surface. 
"Mr.  Davison,"  he  wrote,  "you  shall  perceive  by  Mr.  Secre- 
tary's letters  how  the  French  have  dealt  with  these  people. 
They  ar&  well  enough  served;  but  yet  I  think,  if  they  will 
heartily  and  earnestly  seek  it,  the  Lord  hath  appointed  them 
a  far  better  defence.  But  you  must  so  use  the  matter  as  that 
they  must  seek  their  own  good,  although  we  shall  be  partakers 
thereof  also.  They  may  now,  if  they  will  effectually  and 
liberally  deal,  bring  themselves  to  a  better  end  than  ever 
France  would  have  brought  them,"' 

At  that  moment  there  were  two  diplomatic  agents  from  the 
States  resident  in  England — Jacques  de  Gryze,  whom  Paul 
Buys  had  formerly  described  as  having  thrust  himself  head 
and  shoulders  into  the  matter  without  proper  authority,  and 
Joachim  Ortel,  a  most  experienced  and  intelligent  man, 
speaking  and  writing  English  like  a  native,  and  thoroughly 
conversant  with  English  habits  and  character.  So  soon  as  the 
despatches  from  France  arrived,  Walsingham,  18th  March, 
1585,  sent  for  Ortel,  and  the  two  held  a  long  conference,  ^ 


0  DaviBon,  ^  Ifar.  1535, 
S.  P.  Office  MS.  '* 

'  Momorie  ran  Ortel  k  de  Gryzc, 
24  March,  1585.  Hague  Aicbivea 
MS. 

It  is  neeeasaiy,  once  for  all,  to  state 

that  DO  peraon^e  is  erer  made,  in  the 

text,  to  say  or  to  ivrito  anything  except 

what^  upon  tlie  1  " ' 

VOL.  1. — U 


and  ear  witnesses,  he  ia  known  to  have 
said  or  writteo.  It  is  no  longer  per- 
mitted to  hiatoriana — aa  was  formerly 
the  case,  from  the  times  of  Livy  lo 
those  of  Cardinal  BenUvoglio — to  ia- 
vent  harangues,  letters,  and  confer- 
ences. Where  my  narraljve,  for  the 
ecience  of  the  reader,  is  thrown 
a  dramatic  form,  the  words — not 
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Walsingham. — "We  have  just  received  letters  from  Lord 
Derby  and  Sir  Edward  Stafford,  dated  the  13th  March.  They 
inform  ua  that  your  deputies — contrary  to  all  expectation  and 
to  the  great  hopes  that  had  been  held  out  to  them — have 
received,  last  Simday,  their  definite  answer  from  the  King  of 
France.  He  tells  them,  that,  considering  the  present  condition 
of  his  kingdom,  he  is  unable  to  undertake  the  protection  of 
the  Netherlands  ;  but  says  that  if  they  like,  and  if  the  Queen 
of  England  be  willing  to  second  his  motion,  he  is  disposed  to 
send  a  mission  of  mediation  to  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  begging 
the  King  to  take  the  condition  of  the  provinces  to  heart,  and 
bringing  about  some  honourable  composition,  and  so  forth, 
and  so  forth, 

"Moreover  the  King  of  Prance  has  sent  Monsieur  de  Bel- 
iievre  to  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Stafford,  and  EeUievre  has  made 
those  envoys  a  long  oration.  He  explained  to  them  all  about 
the  original  treaty  between  the  States  and  Monsieur,  the  King's 
brother,  and  what  had  taken  place  from  that  day  to  this,  con- 
eluding,  after  many  allegations  and  divers  reasons,  that  the 
King  could  not  trouble  himself  with  the  provincesat  present ; 
but  hoped  her  Majesty  would  make  the  best  of  it,  and  not  be 
offended  with  liim. 

"  The  ambassadors  say  further,  that  they  have  had  an  inter- 
view with  your  deputies,  who  are  excessively  provoked  at  this 
most  unexpected  answer  from  the  King,  and  are  making  loud 
complaints,  being  aU.  determined  to  take  themselves  off  as  fast 
as  possible.  The  ambassadors  have  recommended  that  some  of 
the  number  should  come  home  by  the  way  of  England." 

Ortel. — "It  seems   necessary  to   take  active  measures   at 


the  Bubstanca  merely,  but  ttio  ipsissi- 
ma  verba — hare  been  gathered,  from 
authentic  documents.  Letters,  speeches, 
and  the  like,  are  ofl^n  iranslated  into 
the  text  Irom  various  languages — 
Latin,  French,  Plemisli,  Spanish, 
Italian,  German,  and — where  ttie 
sources  are  English — the  spelling, 
and,  in  a.  very  sl^ht  measure,  the  dic- 
tion, havo  been  put  into  modern  garb. 
But  the  reader  may  be  sure  that  he  ia 


never  made  to  be  present  at  Ima^nary 
conyersations,  which,  however  agree- 
able and  ioatructive  in  works  inten- 
tionally flcljtioug,  aro  quite  oat  of 
pl^e  in  those  which  claim  to  be  his- 
torical. 

Itt  tbis  instance  the  account  of  the 
conference  is  derived  from  the  K^ort 
made  by  Envoy  Ortal  to  the  States 
General,  preserved  in  the  Eoyal  Ar- 
chives at  the  Hague. 
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once,  and  to  leave  no  duty  undone  in  this  matter.  It  'will  be 
advisable  to  confer,  so  soon  as  may  be,  with  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal counseUora  of  her  Majesty,  and  recommend  to  them  most 
earnestly  the  present  condition  of  the  provinces.  They  know 
the  affectionate  confidence  which  the  States  entertain  towards 
Ei^land,  and  must  now,  remembering  the  sentiments  of  good- 
will which  they  have  expressed  towards  the  Netherlands,  be 
willing  to   employ   their   efforts  with   her    Majesty  in  this 


Walsingham  (with  much  show  of  vexation). — "  This  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  French  court  has  been  most  pernicious. 
Your  envoys  have  been  delayed,  fed  with  idle  hopes,  and  then 
disgracefully  sent  away,  so  that  the  best  part  of  the  year  has 
been  consumed,  and  it  will  be  most  difficult  now,  in  a  great 
hurry,  to  get  together  a  sufficient  force  of  horse  and  foot  folk, 
with  other  necessaries  in  abundance.  On  the  contrary,  the 
enemy,  who  knew  from  the  first  what  result  was  to  be  expected  in 
France,  has  been  doing  his  best  to  be  beforehand  with  you  in 
the  field :  add,  moreover,  that  this  French  negotiation  has 
given  other  princes  a  bad  taste  in  their  mouths.  TJiis  is  the 
case  with  her  Majesty.  The  Queen  is,  not  without  reason, 
annoyed  that  the  States  have  not  only  despised  her  friendly 
and  good-hearted  offers,  but  have  all  along  been  endeavouring 
to  embark  her  in  this  war,  for  the  defence  of  the  Provinces, 
which  would  have  cost  her  several  millions,  without  offerir^ 
to  her  the  slightest  security.  On  the  contrary,  others,  enemies 
of  the  rehgion,  who  are  not  to  be  depended  upon — who  had 
never  deserved  well  of  the  States  or  assisted  them  in  their 
need,  as  she  has  done — ^have  received  this  large  ofier  of  sove- 
reignty without  any  reserve  whatever." 

Ortel  (not  suffering  himself  to  be  disconcerted  at  this  unjust 
and  somewhat  insidious  attack). — "  That  which  has  been 
transacted  with  France  was  not  done  except  with  the  express 
approbation  and  full  foreknowledge  of  her  Majesty,  so  far 
back  as  the  lifetime  of  his  Excellency  (William  of  Orange), 
of  high  and  laudable  memory.  Things  had  already  gone  so 
far,  and  the  Provinces  had  agreed  so  entirely  together,  as  to 
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make  it  inexpedient  to  bring  about  a  separation  in  policy.  It 
■was  our  duty  to  hold  together,  and,  once  for  all,  thoroughly  to 
understand  "what  the  King  of  France,  after  such  manifold  pre- 
sentations through  Monsieur  Dcs  Pruneauls  and  others,  and 
in  various  letters  of  his  own,  finally  intended  to  do.  At  the 
same  time,  notwithstanding  these  negotiations,  we  had  always 
an  especial  eyo  upon  her  Majesty.  We  felt  a  hopeful  confi- 
dence that  she  would  never  desert  us,  leaving  us  without  aid 
or  counsel,  but  would  consider  that  these  affairs  do  not  concern 
the  Provinces  alone  or  even  especially,  but  are  just  as  deeply 
important  to  her  and  to  all  other  princes  of  the  religion." 

After  this  dialogue,  with  much  more  conversation  of  a 
similar  character,  the  Secretary  and  the  envoy  set  themselves 
frankly  and  manfully  to  work.  It  was  agreed  between  them 
that  every  effort  should  be  made  with  the  leading  members  of 
the  Council  to  induce  the  Queen  "  in  this  terrible  conjuncture, 
not  to  forsake  the  Provinces,  but  to  extend  good  counsel  and 
prompt  assistance  to  them  in  their  present  embarrassments." 

There  was,  however,  so  much  business  in  Parhament  just 
then,  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  immediately  the  desired 
interviews. 

On  the  20th,  Ortel  and  Do  Gtryze  had  another  interview  with 
Walaingham  at  the  Palace  of  Greenwich.  The  Secretary 
Marcii  20,  cxprcsscd  the  -warmest  and  most  sincere  affection  for 

1585.  the  Provinces,  and  advised  that  one  of  the  two  envoys 
should  set  forth  at  once  for  home  in  order  to  declare  to  the 
States,  without  loss  of  time,  her  Majesty's  good  inclination  to 
assume  the  protection  of  the  land,  together  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  reformed  religion  and  the  ancient  privileges.  Not 
that  she  was  seeking  her  own  profit,  or  wished  to  obtain  that 
sovereignty  which  had  just  been  offered  to  another  of  the 
contrary  rehgion,  but  in  order  to  make  manifest  her  affec- 
tionate Bohcitude  to  preserve  the  Protestant  faith  and  to  support 
her  old  allies  and  neighbours.  Nevertheless,  as  she  could  not 
assume  this  protectorate  without  embarking  in  a  dangerous 
war  with  the  King  of  Spain,  in  which  she  would  not  only  be 
obliged  to  spend  the  blood  of  her  subjects,  but  also  at  least  two 
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millions  of  gold,  there  was  ilie  more  reason  that  the  States 
should  give  her  certain  cities  as  security.  Those  cities  would 
be  held  hy  certain  of  her  gentlemen,  nominated  thereto,  of 
quahty,  credit,  and  religion,  at  the  head  of  good,  true,  and 
well-paid  garrison,  who  should  make  oath  never  to  surrender 
them  to  the  King  of  Spain  or  to  any  one  else  without  consent 
of  the  States.  The  Provinces  were  also  reciprocally  to  bind 
themselves  by  oath  to  make  no  treaty  with  the  King,  without 
the  advice  and  approval  of  her  Majesty,  It  was  likewise 
thoroughly  to  be  understood  that  such  cautionary  towns  should 
be  restored  to  the  States  so  soon  as  payment  should  be  made 
of  all  moneys  advanced  during  the  war. 

Next  day  the  envoys  had  an  interview  with  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  whom  they  found  as  amicably  disposed  towards  theii 
2iat  March,  cause   as  Secretary  "Walsingham  had   been.     "Her 

15S3.  Majesty,"  said  the  Earl,  "  is  excessively  indignant 
with  the  King  of  France,  that  he  should  so  long  have  abused 
the  Provinces,  and  at  last  have  dismissed  their  deputies  so  con- 
temptuously. Nevertheless,"  he  continued,  "'tis  all  yoor 
own  fault  to  have  placed  your  hopes  so  entirely  upon  him  aa 
to  entirely  foi^et  other  princes,  and  more  especially  her 
Majesty.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  passed,  however,  I 
find  her  fully  determined  to  maintain  the  cause  of  the  Pro- 
vinces. Eor  my  own  part,  I  am  ready  to  stake  my  life,  estates, 
and  reputation,  upon  this  issue,  and  to  stand  side  by  side  with 
other  gentlemen  in  persuading  her  Majesty  to  do  her  utmost 
for  the  assistance  of  your  country." 

He  intimated  however,  as  Walsingham  had  done,  that  the 
matter  of  cautionary  towns  would  prove  i 
condition,  and  recommended  that  one  of  the  two  ■ 
should  proceed  homeward  at  once,  in  order  to  procure,  as 
I  possible,  the  appointment  of  an  embassy  for  that 
!  to  her  Majesty.  "  They  must  bring  full  powers," 
said  the  Earl,  "to  give  her  the  necessary  guarantees,  and 
make  a  formal  demand  for  protection  ;  for  it  would  he  unbe- 
coming, and  against  her  reputation,  to  he  obhged  to  ] 
herself,  unsought  by  the  other  party." 
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In  conclusion,  after  many  strong  expressions  of  good-will, 
Leicester  promised  to  meet  them  nest  day  at  court,  wliere  he 
would  address  the  Queen  personally  on  the  subject,  and  see 
that  they  spoke  with  her  as  well.  Meantime  he  sent  one  of 
his  principal  gentlemen  to  keep  company  with  the  envoys, 
and  make  himself  useful  to  them.  This  personage,  being 
"  of  good  quality  and  a  member  of  Parliament,"  gave  them 
much  useful  information,  assuring  them  that  there  was  a 
strong  feeling  in  England  in  favour  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
that  the  matter  had  been  very  yigorously  taken  up  in  tho 
national  legislature.  That  assembly  had  been  strongly 
encouraging  her  Majesty  boldly  to  assume  the  protectorate, 
and  had  maaiifested  a  williagness  to  assist  her  with  the 
needful.  "And  if,"  said  he,  "one  subsidy  should  not  be 
enough,  she  shall  have  three,  four,  five,  or  six,  or  as  much  as 
may  be  necessary," 

The  same  day,  the  envoys  had  an  interview  with  Lord 
Treasurer  Burghley,  who  held  the  same  lai^uage  as  "Walsing- 
ham  and  Leicester  had  done.  "Tho  Queen,  to  his  know- 
ledge," he  said,  "  was  CLuite  ready  to  assume  the  protectorate  ; 
but  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  bo  formally  offered,  with 
the  necessary  guarantees,  and  that  without  further  loss 
of  time." 

On  the  22nd  March,  according  to  ^eement,  Ortel  and 
De  Gryze  went  to  the  court  at  Greenwich.  "While  waiting 
there  for  the  Queen,  who  had  ridden  out  into  the  country, 
they  had  more  conversation  with  Walsingham,  whom  they 
found  even  more  energetically  disposed  in  their  favour  than 
ever,  and  who  assured  them  that  her  Majesty  was  quite  ready 
to  assume  the  protectorate  so  soon  as  ofiered.  "Within  a 
month,"  he  said,  "after  the  signing  of  a  treaty,  the  troops 
would  be  on  the  spot,  under  command  of  sucK  a  personage  of 
quality  and  religion  as  would  be  highly  satisfactory."  While 
they  were  talking,  the  Queen  rode  into  the  court-yard, 
accompanied  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester  and  other  gentlemen. 
Very  soon  afterwards  the  envoys  were  summoned  to  her 
presence,  and  allowed  to  recommend  the  affairs  of  tke  Pro- 
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vinces  to  her  consideration.  Slie  lamented  the  situation  of 
their  countryj  and  in  a  few  words  expressed  her  inclination 
to  render  aasistance,  pro\'ided  the  States  would  manifest  full 
confidcnco  in  her.  They  replied  hy  offering  to  take  instant 
measures  to  gratify  ail  her  demands,  so  soon  as  those  demands 
should  be  made  known ;  and  the  Queen  finding  herself  sur- 
tounded  by  so  many  gentlemen  and  by  a  crowd  of  people, 
appointed  them  accordingly  to  come  to  her  private  apartmentfl 
the  same  afternoon. 

At  that  interview  none  were  present  save  Walsingham  and 
Lord  Chamberlain  Howard.  The  Queen  showed  herself 
"  extraordinarily  resolute"  to  take  up  the  affairs  of  the  Pro- 
vinces. "  She  had  always  been  sure,"  she  said,  "  that  the 
French  negotiation  would  have  no  other  issue  than  the  one 
which  they  had  just  seen.  She  was  fully  aware  what  a 
powerful  enemy  she  was  about  to  make — one  who  could  easily 
create  mischief  for  her  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  ;  but  she  was 
nevertheless  resolved,  if  the  States  chose  to  deal  with  her 
frankly  and  generously,  to  take  them  under  her  protection. 
She  assured  the  envoys  that  if  a  deputation  with  full  powers 
and'  reasonable  conditions  should  be  immediately  sent  to  her, 
she  would  not  delay  and  dally  with  them,  as  had  been  the 
case  in  France,  but  would  despatch  them  back  again  at  the 
st,  and  would  make  her  good  incHnation  manifest  hy 
)  well  as  words.  As  she  was  haaarding  her  treasure 
with  the  blood  and  repose  of  her  subjects,  she  was 
not  at  liberty  to  do  this  except  on  receipt  of  proper  securities." ' 

Accordingly  De  Grryze  went  to  the  Provinces,  provided  with 
complimentary  and  affectionate  letters  from  the  Queen,  while 
Ortel  remained  in  England.  So  far  all  was  plain  and  above- 
board  ;  and  Walsingham,  who,  from  the  first,  had  been  warmly 
in  favour  of  taking  up  the  Netherland  cause,  was  relieved  by 
being  able  to  write  in  straightforward  language.  Stealthy 
and  subtle,  where  the  object  was  to  get  within  the  guard  of 
an  enemy  who  menaced  a  mortal  blow,  he  was,  both  by  nature 


1  Memorie  vaa  de  GiyKs  &  OrteL     MS.  before  dted. 
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and  policy,  disposed  to  deal  franMy  with  those  he  called  his 
friends. 

"Monsieur  de  Gryze  repaireth  presently,"  he  wrote  to 
Davison,  "to  try  if  he  can  induce  the  States  to  send  their 
deputies  hither,  furnished  with  more  ample  instructions  than 
they  had  to  treat  with  the  French  King,  considering  that  her 
Majesty  carryeth  another  manner  of  princely  disposition  than 
that  sovereign.  Meanwhile,  for  that  she  doubteth  lest  in  this 
hard  estate  of  their  affairs,  and  the  distrust  they  have  con- 
ceived to  he  reheved  from  hence,  they  should  from  despair 
throw  themselves  into  the  course  of  Spain,  her  pleasure 
therefore  is — ^though  hy  Bumham  I  sent  yon  directions  to 
put  them  in  comfort  of  reUef,  ordy  as  of  yonrsdf — that  you 
shall  now,  as  it  were,  in  her  name,  if  you  see  cause  sufficient, 
assure  some  of  the  aptest  instruments  that  you  shall  make 
choice  of  for  that  purpose,  that  her  Majesty,  rather  than  that 
they  should  perish,  will  he  content  to  take  them  under  her 
protection," 

He  added  that  it  was  indispensable  for  the  States,  upon 
their  part,  to  offer  "such  sufficient  cautions  and  assurances 
as  she  might  in  reason  demand."^ 

Matters  were  so  well  managed  that  by  the  22nd  April  the 
States-General  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Queen,  in  which  they 
22  April,  notified  her,  that  the  desired  deputation  was  on  the 

iBSfi.  point  of  setting  forth,  "  Eecognizing,"  they  said, 
"  that  there  is  no  prince  or  potentate  to  whom  they  are  more 
obliged  than  they  arc  to  your  Majesty,  we  are  about  to 
recLuest  you  very  humbly  to  accept  the  sovereignty  of  these 
Provinces,  and  the  people  of  the  same  for  your  very  humble 
vassals  and  subjects."  They  added  that,  as  the  necessity  of 
the  case  was  great,  they  hoped  the  Queen  would  send,  so 
soon  as  might  he,  a  force  of  foiu-  or  five  thousand  men  for  the 
purpose  of  reheving  the  siege  of  Antwerp.' 


'  'Walaiigham  to  Da 
1585,  S.  P.  Offica  MS. 
2  Lettre   des   Btats 


*  M  I.  i  PtOTvoces  Umes  &  la  serenisarao  Eeyne 
-  MHTCQ,  d^Acgleterre,  21  April,  1565.  Hague 
Archives,  MS. 
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A  similar  letter  was  despatched  by  the  same  courier  to  the 
Earl  of  Leicester, 

On  the  Isfc  of  May,  Ortel  had  audience  of  the  Queen,  to 
deliver  tho  letters  from,  the  States-General.    He  found  that 

May  1,    despatches,  very  encouraging  and  i^eeahle  in  their 

1585.  tenor,  had  also  just  arrived  from  Davison.  The 
Queen  was  in  good  humour.  She  took  the  letter  from  Ortel, 
read  it  attentively,  and  paused  a  good  while.  Then  she 
assured  him  that  her  good  affection  towards  the  Provinces  was 
not  in  the  least  changed,  and  that  she  thanked  the  States  for 
the  confidence  in  her  that  they  were  manifesting.  "It  is 
unnecessary,"  said  the  Queen,  "for  me  to  repeat  over  and 
over  again  sentiments  which  I  have  so  plainly  declared.  You 
are  to  assure  the  States  that  they  shall  never  be  disappointed 
in  the  trust  that  they  have  reposed  in  my  good  intentions. 
Let  them  deal  with  me  sincerely^  and  without  holding  open 
any  back-door.  Not  that  I  am  seeking  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Provinces,  for  I  wish  only  to  maintain  their  privUegea 
and  ancient  liberties,  and  to  defen^  them  in  this  regard 
against  all  the  world.  Let  them  ripely  consider,  then,  with 
what  fidelity  I  am  espousing  their  cause,  and  how,  without 
fear  of  any  one,  I  am  arousing  most  powerful  enemies."  ^ 

Ortel  had  afterwards  an  interview  with  Leicester,  in  which 
the  Earl  a^nred  him  that  her  Majesty  had  not  in  the  least 
changed  in  her  sentiments  towards  the  Provinces.  "For 
myself,"  said  he,  "  I  am  ready,  if  her  Majesty  choose  to  make 
use  of  me,  to  go  over  there  iu  person,  and  to  place  Kte, 
property,  and  all  tho  assistance  I  can  gain  from  my  friends, 
upon  the  issue.  Yea,  with  so  good  a  heart,  that  I  pray  the 
Lord  may  be  good  to  me,  only  so  far  as  I  serve  faithfully  in 
this  cause."  He  added  a  warning  that  the  deputies  to  be 
appointed  should  come  with  absolute  powers,  in  order  that 
her  Majesty's  bountiful  intentions  might  not  be  retarded  by 
their  own  fault.^ 


'  Lettre  dea  Etats  a 
cester,  21  April,  1385 
cMr^  MS. 


Cte,  de  Lei-   I       2  Brief  Tan  Ortel    aan    de   Staten 
Hague  Ai-  j  Generaal,   8   Mai,   1585.     Hague  At- 
I  oliLYea,  MS.  3  Ibid. 
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Ortel  then  visited  'Walsingliam  at  his  house,  Barn-Ehne, 
where  ho  was  confined  by  illness.  Sir  Trancia  aesured  the 
envoy  that  he  would  use  every  effort,  ty  letter  to  her  Majesty 
and  by  verbal  instructions  to  his  son-in-law,  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
to  farther  the  success  of  the  negotiation,  and  that  he  deeply 
regretted  his  enforced  absence  from  the  court  on  so  important 
an  occasion. 

Matters  were  proceeding  most  favourably,  and  the  all- 
important  point  of  sending  an  auxiliary  force  of  Englishmen 
to  the  relief  of  Antwerp — ^before  it  should  be  too  late,  and  in 
advance  of  the  final  conclusion  of  the  treaty  between  the 
countries — had  been  nearly  conceded.  Just  at  that  moment, 
however,  "as  ill-luck  would  have  it,"  said  Ortel,  "■came  a 
letter  from  Uilpin.  I  don't  think  ho  meant  it  in  malice,  but 
the  effect  was  most  pernicious.'  He  sent  the  information 
that  a  new  attack  was  to  be  made  by  the  lOtb  May  upon  the 
Kowenstyn,  that  it  was  sure  to  be  successful,  and  that  the 
siege  of  Antwerp  was  as  good  as  raised.  So  Lord  Burghley 
informed  me,  in  presence  of  Lord  Leicester,  that  her  Majesty 
was  determined  to  await  the  issue  of  this  enterprise.  It  was 
c[uite  too  late  to  get  troops  in  readiness,  to  co-operate  with 
ttie  States'  army,  so  soon  as  the  lOtb  May,  and  as  Antwerp 
was  BO  sure  to  be  relieved,  there  was  no  pressing  necessity 
for  haste.  I  uttered  most  bitter  complaints  to  these  lords 
and  to  other  counsellors  of  the  Queen,  that  she  should  thus 
draw  back,  on  account  of  a  letter  from  a  single  individual, 
without  paying  sufficient  heed  to  the  despatches  from  the 
States-General,  who  certainly  knew  their  own  affiiirs  and 
their  own  necessities  better  than  any  one  else  could  do,  but 
her  Majesty  sticks  firm  to  her  resolution."' 

Here  were  immense  mistakes  committed  on  all  sides.  The 
premature  shooting  up  of  those  three  rockets  from  the  cathe- 
dral-tower, on  the  unlucky  10th  May,  had  thus   not  only 
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ruined  the  first  assault  against  tlie  Kowenstyiij  "but  also  the 
second  and  the  more  promising  adventure.  Had  the  four 
thousand  bold  Englishmen  there  enhsted,  and  who  could  have 
reached  the  Provinces  in  time  to  cooperate  in  that  great 
enterprise,  have  stood  side  by  side  with  the  Hollanders,  the 
Zeelanders,  and  the  Antwerpers,  upon  that  fatal  dyke,  it  is 
almost  a  certainty  that  Antwerp  would  have  been  relieved, 
and  the  whole  of  Flanders  and  Brabant  permanently  annexed 
to  the  independent  commonwealth,  which  would  have  thus 
assumed  at  once  most  imposing  proportions. 

It  was  a  great  blunder  of  Sainte  Aldegonde  to  station 
in  the  cathedral,  on  so  important  an  occasion,  watchmen  in 
whose  judgment  he  could  not  thoroughly  rely.  It  was  a 
blunder  in  Gilpin,  intelligent  as  he  generally  showed  himself, 
to  write  in  such  sanguine  stylo  before  the  event.  But  it  wag 
the  greatest  blunder  of  all  for  Queen  Elizabeth  to  suspend 
her  cooperation  at  tho  very  instant  when,  as  the  result 
showed,  it  was  hkely  to  prove  most  successful.  It  was  a 
chapter  of  blunders  from  first  to  last,  but  the  most  fatal  of  all 
the  errors  was  the  one  thus  prompted  by  the  great  Queen's 
most  traitorous  characteristic,  her  obstinate  parsimony. 

And  now  began  a  series  of  sharp  chafferings  on  both  sid^, 
not  very  much  to  tho  credit  of  either  party.  The  kingdom 
of  England,  and  the  rebellious  Provinces  of  Spain,  were 
drawn  to  each  other  by  an  irresistible  law  of  political  attrac- 
tion. Their  absorption  into  each  other  seemed  natural  and 
almost  inevitable ;  and  the  weight  of  the  strong  Protestant 
organism,  had  it  been  thus  completed,  might  have  balanced 
the  great  Catholic  League  which  was  clustering  about  Spain, 
It  was  unfortunate  that  tho  two  governments  of  England  and 
the  Netherlands  should  now  assume  the  attitude  of  traders 
driving  a  hard  bargain  with  each  other,  rather  than  that  of 
two  important  commonwealths,  upon  whose  action,  at  that 
momentous  epoch,  the  weal  and  wo  of  Christendom  was 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  danger  to  England  was 
,  but  that  danger  in  any  event  wag  to  be  confronted. 
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Philip  was  to  be  defied,  and,  by  assuming  the  cause  of  the 
Provinces  to  be  her  own,  which  it  unquestionably  was,  Eliza^ 
beth  was  taking  the  diadem  from  her  head — as  the  King  of 
Sweden  well  observed — and  adventuring  it  upon  the  doubtful 
chance  of  war.^  Would  it  not  have  been  better  then — her 
mind  being  once  made  up— promptly  to  accept  aU  the  benefits, 
as  well  as  all  the  hazards,  of  the  bold  game  to  which  she 
was  of  necessity  a  party  ?  But  she  could  not  yet  believe  in 
the  incredible  meanness  of  Henry  III.  "  I  asked  her  Majesty  " 
{3rd  May,  1585),  said  Ortel,  "  whether,  in  view  of  these  vast 
preparations  in  Franco,  it  did  not  behove  her  to  bo  most 
circumspect  and  upon  her  guard.  For,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  men,  everything  showed  ono  great  scheme  already  laid 
down — a  general  conspiracy  throughout  Christendom  against 
the  reformed  religion.  She  answered  mcj  that  thus  far  she 
could  not  perceive  this  to  be  the  case  ;  nor  could  she  believe,' 
she  said,  '  that  the  King  of  France  could  be  so  faint-hearted 
as  to  submit  to  such  injuries  from  the  Guises.'  "^ 

Time  was  very  soon  to  show  the  nature  of  that  unhappy 
monarch  with  regard  to  injuries,  and  to  prove  to  Elizabeth 
the  error  she  had  committed  in  doubting  his  faint-hearteda(«s. 
Meanwhile,  time  was  passing,  and  the  Netherlands  were 
shivering  in  the  storm.  They  needed  the  open  sunshine 
which  her  caution  kept  too  long  behind  the  clouds.  For  it 
was  now  enjoined  upon  Walsingham  to  manifest  a  coldn^s 
upon  the  part  of  the  Enghsh  government  towards  the  States. 
Davison  was  to  be  allowed  to  return ;  "  but,"  said  Sir  Francis, 
"her  Majesty  would  not  have  you  accompany  the  commis- 
sioners who  are  coming  from  the  Low  Countries,  but  to  come 
over,  cither  before  them  or  after  them,  lest  it  be  thought  they 
come  over  by  her  Majesty's  procurement."* 

As  if  they  were  not  coming  over  by  her  Majesty's  most 
procurement,   and  as  if  it  would  matter  to  Philip 


1      '  Wnlsingliani  to  DaTiam,  22  April, 
i  May,  15S5,       15S5,  S.  P.  Office  MS. 
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—the  union  once  made  between  England  and  Holland — 
whether  the  invitation  to  that  union  came  first  from  the  one 
party  or  the  other  1 

"  I  am  retired  for  my  health  from  the  court  to  mine  own 
house,"  said  Waleingham,  "  hut  I  find  those  in  whose  judgment 
her  Majesty  reposeth  greatest  trust  so  coldly  affected'  unto 
the  cause,  as  I  have  no  great  hope  of  the  matter ;  and  yet, 
for  that  the  hearts  of  princes  are  in  the  hands  of  God,  who 
both  can  wiU  and  dispose  them  at  his  pleasure,  I  would  be 
loath  to  hinder  the  repair  of  the  commissioners."^ 

Here  certainly  had  the  sun  gone  most  suddenly  into  a 
cloud.  Sir  Francis  would  he  loatli  to  advise  the  commissioners 
to  stay  at  home,  but  he  obviously  thought  them  coming  on  as 
ih  errand  as  that  which  had  taken  their  colleagues 
f  into  France. 

The  cause  of  the  trouble  was  Flushing.  Hence  the  tears, 
and  the  coldness,  and  the  scoldings,  on  the  part  of  the  im- 
perious and  the  economical  Queen,  Flushing  was  the  patri- 
mony— a  large  portion  of  that  which  was  left  to  biin — of 
Count  Maurice.  It  was  deeply  mortgaged  for  the  payment 
of  the  debts  of  William  the  Silent,  but  his  son  Maurice,  so 
long  as  the  elder  brother  Plulip  "William  remained  a  captive 
in  Spain,  wrote  himself  MarcLuis  of  Flushing  and  Kampveer, 
and  derived  both  revenue  and  importance  from  his  rights  in 
that  important  town.  The  States  of  Zeeland,  while  desirous 
of  a  political  fusion  of  the  two  countries,  were  averse  from 
the  prospect  of  coavcrting,  by  exception,  their  commercial 
capital  into  an  English  city,  the  remainder  of  the  Provinces 
remaining  meanwMle  upon  their  ancient  footing.  Tho  ne- 
gociations  on  the  subject  caused  a  most  Ul-timed  delay.  The 
States  finding  the  English  government  cooling,  affected  to 
grow  tepid  themselves.  This  was  the  true  mercantile  system, 
perhaps,  for  managing  a  transaction  most  thriftily,  but  frank- 
ness and  promptness  would  have  been  more  statesmanlike  at 
such  a  juncture. 


'  Walsingliam  to  Dayison,  MS.  juatcitoi. 
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"1  am  sorry  to  uaderstand,"  wrote  "Walsingham,  "that  tlie 
States  are  not  yet  grown  to  a  fall  resolution  for  the  delivering 
of  the  town  of  Flushing  into  her  Majesty's  hands.  The  Queen 
finding  the  people  of  that  island  bo  wavering  and  inconstant, 
besides  that  they  can  hardly,  after  the  bo  long  enjoying  a 
popular  liberty,  bear  a  regal  authority,  would  be  loath  to 
embark  herself  into  so  dangerous  a  war  without  some  sufficient 
caution  received  from  them.  It  is  also  greatly  to  be  doubted, 
that  if,  by  practice  and  corruption,  that  town  might  bo  re- 
covered by  the  Spaniards,  it  would  put  aU  the  rest  of  the 
country  in  peril.  I  find*  her  Majesty,  in  case  that  town  may 
be  gotten,  fully  resolved  to  receive  them  into  her  protection, 
so  sa  it  may  also  be  made  probable  unto  her  that  the  promised 
three  hundred  thousand  guilders  the  month  will  be  duly 


A  day  or  two  after  writing  this  letter,  Walsingham  sent 
one  afternoon,  in  a  great  hurry,  for  Ortcl,  and  informed  him 
very  secretly,  that,  according  to  information  just  received,  the 
deputies  from  tho  States  were  coming  without  sufficient 
authority  in  rt^ard  to  this  very  matter.  Thus  all  the  good 
intentions  of  the  English  government  were  likely  to  be  frus- 
trated, and  the  Provinces  to  be  reduced  to  direful  extremity. 

"What  can  we  possibly  advise  her  Majesty  to  do  ?"  asked 
Walsingham,  "  since  you  are  not  willing  to  put  confidence  in 
her  intentions.  Tou  are  trying  to  bring  her  into  a  public 
war,  iu  which  she  is  to  risk  her  treasure  and  the  blood  of  her 
subjects  against  the  greatest  potentates  of  the  world,  and  you 
hesitate  meantime  at  giving  her  such  security  as  is  required 
for  the  very  defence  of  the  Provinces  themselves.  Tho  de- 
puties are  coming  hither  to  offer  the  sovereignty  to  her 
Majesty,  as  was  recently  done  in  France,  or,  if  that  should 
not  prove  acceptable,  they  are  to  ask  assistance  in  men  and 
money  upon  a  mere  taliter  qualiter  guaranty.  That's  not 
the  way.  And  there  are  plenty  of  ill-disposed  persons  here 
ige  of  this  position  of  affairs  to  ruin  the  interest 


'  Minute  to  Gilpb, -^  May,  1535.    S.  P.  Office  M 
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of  the  Provincea  now  placed  on  so  good  a  footing.  Moreover, 
in  this  perpetual  sending  of  despatches  Taaek  and  forth,  much 
precioTis  time  is  consumed  ;  and  this  is  exactly  what  our 
enemies  most  desire." ' 

In  accordance  with  Walsingham's  urgent  suggestions,  Ortel 
wrote  at  once  to  his  constituents,  imploring  them  to  remedy 
this  matter.  "Do  not  allow,"  he  said,  "any  more  time  to  te 
wasted.  Let  us  not  painfully  build  a  wall  only  to  tnock  our 
own  heads  against  it,  to  the  dismay  of  our  friends  and  the 
gratification  of  our  enemies."^ 

It  was  at  last  arranged  that  an  important  blank  should  be 
left  in  the  articles  to  be  brought  by  the  deputies,  upon  which 
vacant  place  the  names  of  certain  cautionary  towns,  afterwards 
to  he  agreed  upon,  were  to  he  inscribed  by  common  consent. 
Meantime  the  Knglish  ministers  were  busy  in  preparing  to 
receive  the  commissioners,  and  to  bring  the  Netherland  matter 
handsomely  before  the  le^slature. 

The  integrity,  the  caution,  the  thrift,  the  hesitation,  which 
characterized  Elizabeth's  government,  were  well  pom^rayed 
in  ihe  habitual  language  of  the  Lord  Tret^urer,  chief  minister 
of  a  third-rate  kingdom  now  called  on  to  play  a  first-rate  part, 
thoroughly  acctuainted  with  the  moral  and  intellectual  power 
of  the  nation  whose  pohcy  he  directed,  and  prophetically 
conscious  of  the  great  destinies  which  were  opening  upon  her 
horizon.  Lord  Burghley  could  hardly  be  censured — ^least  of 
all  ridiculed — for  the  patient  and  somewhat  timid  attributes 
of  his  nature.  The  ineffable  ponderings,  which  might  now 
be  ludicrous,  on  the  part  of  a  minister  of  the  British  Empire, 
with  two  hundred  millions  of  subjects  and  near  a  hundred 
millions  of  revenue,  were  almost  inevitahle  in  a  man  guiding 
a  realm  of  four  milhons  of  people  with  half  a  million  of 
income. 

It  was,  on  the  whole,  a  strange  negociation,  this  between 
England  and  Holland.  A  commonwealth  had  arisen,  but 
was  unconscious  of  the  strength  which  it  was  to  find  in  the 

'  Brief   ^ 
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Chap.   Ti 


principle  of  states'  union,  and  of  religious  equality.  It  Bought, 
on  the  contrary,  to  exchange  ita  federal  sovereignty  for  pro- 
vincial dependence,  and  to  imitate,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
very  intolerance  by  which  it  had  been  driven  into  revolt.  It 
was  not  unnatural  that  the  Netherlanders  should  hate  the 
Koman  Catholic  religion,  in  the  name  of  "which  they  had 
endured  such  infinite  tortures,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  painful 
to  observe  that  they  recLuested  Queen  Elizabeth,  whom  they 
Btyled  defender,  not  of  "the  faith"  but  of  the  "reformed 
religion,"  to  exclude  from  the  Provinces,  in  case  she  accepted 
the  sovereignty,  the  exercise  of  all  religious  rites  except 
those  belonging  to  the  reformed  church.  They,  however, 
expressly  provided  against  inquisition  into  conscience.^  Pri- 
vate houses  were  to  be  sacred,  the  papists  free  within  their 
own  walls,  but  the  churches  were  to  bo  closed  to  those  of  the 
ancient  faith.  This  was  not  so  bad  as  to  hang,  burn,  drown, 
and  bury  alive  nonconformists,  as  had  been  done  by  Philip 
and  the  holy  inquisition  in  the  name  of  the  church  of  Eome  ; 
nor  is  it  very  surprismg  that  the  horrible  past  should  have 
caused  that  church  to  be  regarded  with  sentiments  of  such 
deep-rooted  hostihty  as  to  make  the  Hollanders  shudder  at 
the  idea  of  its  re-establishment.  Yet,  no  doubt,  it  was  idle 
for  either  Holland  or  England,  at  that  day,  to  talk  of  a  recon- 
ciliation with  Eome.  A  step  had  separated  them,  tut  it  was 
a  step  from  a  precipice.  No  human  power  could  bridge  the 
chasm.  The  steep  contrast  between  the  league  and  the 
counter-league,  between  the  systems  of  Philip  and  Mucio,  and 
that  of  EHzabeth  and  Olden- Bameveld,  ran  through  the  whole 
world  of  thought,  action,  and  life. 

But  still  the  negociation  between  Holland  and  England 
was  a  strange  one,  Holland  wished  to  give  herself  entirely, 
and  England  feared  to  accept.  Elizabeth,  in  place  of 
sovereignty,  wanted  mortgages ;   while  Holland   was     afraid 
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to  give  a  part,  although  offering  the  whole.  There  was  no 
great  inequality  between  the  two  countries.  Both  were  in- 
stinctively conscious,  perhaps,  of  standing  on  the  edge  of  a 
vast  expansion.  Both  felt  that  they  were  about  to  stretch 
their  wings  suddenly  for  a  flight  over  the  whole  earth.  Yet 
each  was  a  very  inferior  power,  in  comparison  with  the  great 
empires  of  the  past  or  those  which  then  existed. 

It  is  difficult,  without  a  strong  effort  of  the  imaglnationj  to 
reduce  the  English  empire  to  the  slender  proportions  which 
belonged  to  her  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  That  epoch  was 
full  of  light  and  life.  The  constellations  which  have  for 
centuries  been  shining  in  the  English  firmament  were  then 
human  creatures  walking  English  earth.  The  captains,  states- 
men, corsairs,  merchant-adventurers,  poets,  dramatists,  the 
great  Queen  herself,  the  Cecils,  Ealeigh,  Walsingham,  Drake, 
Hawkins,  Gilbert,  Howard,  Willoughby,  the  Norrises,  Esses, 
Leicester,  Sidney,  Spenser,  Shakspeare  and  the  lesser  but 
brilliant  lights  which  surrounded  him ;  such  were  the  men 
who  lifted  England  upon  an  elevation  to  which  she  was  not 
yet  entitled  by  her  material  grandeur.  At  last  she  had  done 
with  Eorae,  and  her  expansion  dated  from  that  moment. 
Holland  and  England,  by  the  very  condition  of  their  existence, 
were  sworn  foes  to  Philip.  Elizabeth  stood  excommunicated 
of  the  Pope.  There  was  hardly  a  month  in  which  intell^nce 
was  not  sent  by  English  agents  out  of  the  Netherlands  and 
France,  that  assassins,  hired  by  PhUip,  were  making  their 
way  to  England  to  attempt  the  life  of  tlie  Queen.  The 
Netherlanders  were  rebels  to  the  Spanish  monarch,  and  they 
stood,  one  and  all,  under  death- sentence  by  Eome.  The 
alliance  was  inevitable  and  wholesome,  EHzabeth  was, 
however,  consistently  opposed  to  the  acceptance  of  a  new 
sovereignty.  England  was  a  weak  power.  Ireland  was  at 
her  side  in  a  state  of  chronic  rebeUion — a  stepping-stone  for 
Spain  in  its  already  foreshadowed  invasion.  Scotland  was  at 
her  back  with  a  strong  party  of  Catholics,  stipendiaries  of 
Philip,  encouraged  by  the  Guises  and  periodically  inflamed 
to  enthusiasm  by  the  hope  of  rescuing  Mary  Stuart  from  her 
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imprisonment,  bringing  her  rival's  head  to  the  block,  and 
elevating  the  long-suffering  martyr  npon  the  throne  of  all  the 
British  Islands.  And  in  the  midst  of  England  itself,  con- 
spiracies ■were  weaving  every  day.  The  mortal  duel  between 
the  two  queens  was  slowly  approaching  its  termination.  In 
the  fatal  form  of  Mary  was  embodied  everything  most  perilous 
to  England's  glory  and  to  England's  Qneen.  Mary  Stuart 
meant  absolutism  at  home,  subjection  to  Eome  and  Spain 
abroad.  The  uncle  Guises  were  stipendiaries  of  Philip,  Phihp 
was  the  slave  of  the  Pope.  Mucio  had  frightened  the  unlucky 
Henry  III.  into  submission,  and  there  w;^  no  health  nor  hope 
in  France.  For  England,  Mary  Stuart  embodied  the  possible 
relapse  into  sloth,  dependence,  barbarism.  For  Elizabeth, 
Mary  Stuart  embodied  sedition,  conspiracy,  rebellion,  battle, 
murder,  and  sudden  death. 

It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Queen  thus  situated 
should  be  cautious,  when  about  throwing  down  the  gauntlet 
to  the  greatest  powers  of  the  earth.  Yet  the  commissioners 
from  the  United  States  were  now  on  their  way  to  England  to 
propose  the  throwing  of  that  gauntlet.  What  now  was  that 
England  P 

Its  population  was,  perhaps,  not  greater  than  the  numbers 
which  dwell  to-day  within  its  capital  and  immediate  suburbs. 
Its  revenue  was  perhaps  ecLual  to  the  sixtieth  part  of  the 
annual  interest  on  the  present  national  debt.  Single,  highly- 
favoured  individuals,  not  only  in  England  but  in  other 
countries  cis-  and  trans-Atlantic,  enjoy  incomes  equal  to  more 
than  half  the  amount  of  Elizabeth's  annual  budget.  London, 
then  containing  perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in- 
habitants, was  hardly  so  imposing  a  town  as  Antwerp,  and 
was  inferior  in  most  material  respects  to  Paris  and  Lisbon, 
Forty-two  hundred  children  were  bom  every  year  within  its 
precincts,  and  the  deaths  were  nearly  as  many.'  In  plague 
years,  which  were  only  too  frequent,  as  many  as  twenty  and 
even  thirty  thousand  people  had  been  annually  swept  away.^ 
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At  the  present  epoch  there  are  seventeen  hundred  birtha  every 
week,  and  about  one  thousand  deaths. 

It  is  instructive  to  throw  a  glance  at  the  character  of  the 
English  people  as  it  appeared  to  intelligent  foreigners  at  that 
day ;  for  the  various  parts  of  the  world  were  not  then  so 
closely  blended,  nor  did  national  colours  and  characteristics 
flow  eo  liquidly  into  each  other,  as  is  the  case  in  these  days 
of  intimate  juxta^position, 

"  The  EngUsh  are  a  very  clever,  handsome,  and  well-made 
people,"  says  a  learned  Antwerp  historian  and  merchant,  who 
had  resided  a  long  time  in  London,  "hut,  like  all  islanders, 
by  nature  weak  and  tender.  They  are  generally  fair,  par- 
ticularly the  women,  who  all — even  to  the  peasant  women — 
protect  their  complexions  from  the  sun  with  fans  and  veils, 
as  only  the  stately  gentlewomen  do  in  G-ermany  and  the 
Netherlands.  As  a  people  they  are  stout-hearted,  vehement, 
eager,  cruel  in  war,  zealous  in  attack,  little  fearing  death ; 
not  revengeful,  but  fickle,  presumptuous,  rash,  boastful,  de- 
ceitful, very  suspicious,  especially  of  strangers,  whom  they 
despise.  They  are  full  of  courteous  and  hypocritical  gestures 
and  words,  which  they  consider  to  imply  good  manners,  civility, 
and  wisdom.  They  are  well  spoken,  and  very  hospitable. 
They  feed  well,  eating  much  meat,  which — owing  to  the  rainy 
climate  and  the  ranker  character  of  tho  grass — is  not  so 
firm  and  succulent  as  the  meat  of  France  and  the  Netherlands. 
The  people  are  not  so  laborious  as  the  French  and  Hollanders, 
preferring  to  lead  an  indolent  life,  like  the  Spaniards.  The 
most  difficult  and  ingenious  of  the  handicrafts  are  in  the 
hands  of  foreigners,  as  is  the  case  with  the  lazy  inhabitants 
of  Spain.  They  feed  many  sheep,  with  fine  wool,  from  which, 
two  hundred  years  ago,  they  learned  to  make  cloth.  They 
keep  many  idle  servants,  and  many  wild  animals  for  their 
pleasure,  instead  of  cultivating  the  soil.  They  have  many 
ships,  but  they  do  not  even  catch  fish  enough  for  their 
own  consumption,  but  purchase  of  their  neighbours.  They 
dress  very  elegantly.  Their  costume  is  light  and  costly,  but 
they  are  very  changeable  and  capricious,  altering  their  fashions 
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every  year,  both  the  men  and  the  women.  When  they  go 
away  from  home,  riding  or  travelhng,  tliey  always  wear  tlieir 
best  clothes,  contrary  to  the  habit  of  other  nations.  The  English 
language  is  broken  Dutch,  mixed  with  French  and  British 
terms  and  words,  but  with  a  lighter  pronunciation.  They  do 
not  apeak  from  the  chest,  like  the  Germans,  but  prattle  only 
with  the  tongue."' 

Here  are  few  statistical  facts,  hut  certainly  it  is  curious  to 
see  how  many  national  traits  thus  photographed  by  a  con- 
temporary, have  quite  vanished,  and  have  been  exchanged 
for  their  very  opposites.  Certainly  the  last  physiological 
criticism  of  aU  would  indicate  as  great  a  national  metamor- 
phosis, during  the  last  three  centuries,  as  is  offered  by  many 
other  of  the  writer's  obBervations. 

"  With  regard  to  the  women,"  continues  the  same  authority, 
"they  are  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  men,  except  in  matters 
of  hfe  and  death,  yet  they  are  not  kept  so  closely  and  strictly 
as  in  Spain  and  elsewhere.  They  are  not  locked  up,  but  have 
free  management  of  their  household,  like  the  Netherlanders 
and  their  other  neighbours.  They  are  gay  in  their  clothing, 
taking  weU  their  ease,  leaving  house-work  to  the  servant- 
maids,  and  are  fond  of  sitting,  finely-dressed,  before  their 
doors  to  see  the  passers-by  and  to  be  seen  of  them.  In  all 
banquets  and  dinner-parties  they  have  the  most  honour, 
sitting  at  the  upper  end  of  the  board,  and  being  served  first. 
Their  time  is  spent  in  riding,  lounging,  card-playing,  and 
making  merry  with  their  gossips  at  child-bearings,  christenings, 
churchings,  and  buryings  ;  and  aJl  this  conduct  the  men  wink 
at,  because  such  are  the  customs  of  the  land.  They  much 
conunend  however  the  industry  and  careful  habits  of  the 
German  and  Netherland  women,  who  do  the  work  which  in 
England  devolves  upon  the  meiL  Hence,  England  is  called 
the  paradise  of  married  women,  for  the  unmarried  girls  are 
kept  much  more  strictly  than  upon  the  continent.  The 
women  are  handsome,  white,  dressy,  modest ;  although  they 
go  freely  about  the  streets  without  bonnet,  hood,  or  veil ;  hut 
'  Emanuel  van  Meteren,  '  Nederlandacho  Historien,'  liii.  243. 
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the  noble  dames  have  lately  learned  to  cover  their  faces  with 
a  silken  mask  or  vizard  with  a  plumage  of  featherSj  for  they 
change  their  fashions  every  year,  to  the  astonishment  of  many." ' 

Paul  Hentzner,  a  tourist  from  Grermany  at  precisely 
the  same  epoch,  touches  with  equal  minuteness  on  English 
characteristicB,  It  may  be  observed,  that,  with  some  dis- 
crepancies, there  is  also  much  similarity  in  the  views  of  the 
two  critics. 

"The  English,"  gays  the  whimsical  Paul,  "are  serious, 
like  the  Germans,  lovers  of  show,  liking  to  be  followed, 
wherever  they  go,  by  troops  of  servants,  who  wear  their  mas- 
ter's arms,  in  silver,  fastened  to  their  left  sleeves,  and  are 
justly  ridiculed  for  wearing  tails  hanging  down  their  backs. 
They  excel  in  dancing  and  music,  for  they  are  active  and 
hvely,  although  they  are  of  thicker  build  than  the  Germans. 
They  cut  their  hair  close  on  the  forehead,  letting  it  hang 
down  on  either  side.  They  are  good  sailors,  and  better 
pirates,  cunning,  treacherous,  thievish.  Three  hundred  and 
upwards  are  hanged  annually  in  London,  Hawking  is  the 
favourite  sport  of  the  nobiHty.  The  English  are  more  polite 
in  eating  than  the  French,  devouring  less  bread,  but  more 
meat,  which  they  roast  in  perfection.  They  put  a  great 
deal  of  sugar  in  their  drink.  Their  beds  are  covered  with 
tapestry,  oven  those  of  farmers.  They  are  powerful  in  the 
field,  successful  against  their  enemies,  impatient  of  anything 
like  slavery,  vastly  fond  of  great  ear-filling  noises,  such  as 
cannon-firing,  drum-beatii^,  and  hell-ringing ;  so  that  it  is 
very  common  for  a  number  of  them,  when  they  have  got  a 
cup  too  much  in  their  heads,  to  go  up  to  some  belfry,  and 
ring  the  heUs  for  an  hour  together,  for  the  sake  of  the  amuse- 
ment. If  they  see  a  foreigner  very  well  made  or  particularly 
handsome,  they  will  say  "  'tis  pity  he  is  not  an  Englishman." ' 

It  is  also  somewhat  amusing,  at  the  present  day,  to  find 
a  German  elaborately  explaining  to  his  countrymen  the 
mysteries  of  tobacco- smoking,  as  they  appeared  to  his  un- 
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sophistieated  eyes  in  England.  "  At  the  theatres  and  erery- 
where  else,"  says  the  traveller,  "the  English  are  conetan% 
smoking  tohacco  in  the  foUomng  manner.  They  have  pipes, 
made  on  purpose,  of  clay.  At  the  further  end  of  these  is  a 
bowl.  Into  the  howl  they  put  the  herb,  and  then  setting  fire 
to  it,  they  draw  the  smoke  into  their  mouths,  which  they  puff 
out  again  through  their  nostrils,  like  funnels,"'  and  so  on; 
conscieotioug  explanatione  which  a  German  tourist  of  our 
own  times  might  think  it  superfluous  to  offer  to  his  com- 
patriots. 

It  is  also  instructive  to  read  that  the  hght-iingered  gentry 
of  the  metropolis  were  nearly  as  adroit  in  their  calling  as 
they  are  at  present,  after  three  additional  centuries  of  deve- 
lopment for  their  delicate  craft ;  for  the  learned  Tohias 
Salander,  the  travelHng  companion  of  Paul  Hentzner,  finding 
himself  at  a  Lord  Mayor's  Show,  was  eased  of  his  puree, 
containing  nine  crowns,  as  skilfully  as  the  feat  could  have 
been  done  by  the  best  pickpocket  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
much  to  that  learned  person's  discomfiture.' 

Into  such  an  England  and  among  such  English  the  Nether- 
land  envoys  had  now  been  despatched  on  their  most  important 
errand. 

After  twice  putting  back,  through  stress  of  weather,  the  com- 
missioners, early  in  July,  arrived  at  London,  and  were  "  lodged 
and  very  worshipfully  appointed  at  charges  of  her  Majesty  in 
the  Clothworkers'  Hall  in  Pyachon-lane,  near  Tower-street.'" 
About  the  Tower  and  its  faubourgs  the  buildings  were  stated 
to  be  as  elegant  as  they  were  in  the  city  itself,  although 
this  was  hardly  very  extravagant  commendation.  Prom  this 
district  a  single  street  led  along  the  river's  strand  to  West- 
minster, where  were  the  old  and  new  palaces,  the  famous 
hall  and  abbey,  the  Parliament  chambers,  and  the  bridge  to 
Southwark,  built  of  stone,  with  twenty  arches,  sixty  feet  h^h, 
and  with  rows  of  shops  and  dwelling-houses  on  both  its  sides. 
Thence,  along  the   broad  and  beautiful  riyer,  were   dotted. 
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here  and  there  many  stately  mansiona  and  villas,  residences 
of  bishops  and  noWes,  extending  farther  and  farther  west  as 
the  city  melted  rapidly  into  the  country.  London  itself  ivaa 
a  town  lying  high  upon  a  hill — the  hill  of  Lud — and  consisted 
of  a  coil  of  narrow,  tortuous,  unseemly  streets,  each  with  a' 
black,  noisome  rivulet  running  through  its  centre,  and  with 
rows  of  three-storied,  leaden-roofed  houses,  built  of  timber- 
wort  filled  in  with  hme,  with  many  gables,  and  with  the  up- 
per stories  overhanging  and  darkening  the  basements.  There 
were  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  churches,  small  and  large, 
the  most  conspicuous  of  which  was  the  Cathedral.  Old  Saint 
Paul's  was  not  a  very  magnificent  edifice — but  it  was  an  ex- 
tremely large  one,  for  it  was  seven  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
long,  one  hundred  and  thirty  broad,  and  had  a  massive  c[uad- 
rangular  tower,  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet  high.  Upon  this 
tower  had  stood  a  timber-steeple,  rising  to  a  height  of  five 
hundred  and  thirty-four  feet  from  the  ground,  but  it  had 
been  struck  by  lightning  in  the  year  1561,  and  consumed  to 
the  stone-work.' 

The  Queen's  favourite  residence  was  G-reenwich  Palace,  the 
place  of  her  birth,  and  to  this  mansion,  on  the  9th  of  July, 
the  Ketherland  envoys  were  conveyed,  in  royal  barges,  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Pynchon-lane,  for  their  first  audience. 

The  deputation  was  a  strong  one.  There  was  Palck  of 
Zeeland,  a  man  of  consummate  adroitness,  perhaps  not  of 
as  satisfactory  integrity;  "a  shrewd  fellow  and  a  fine,"  as 
Lord  Leicester  soon  afterwards  characterised  him.  There 
was  Menin,  pensionary  of  Dort,  an  eloquent  and  accomplished 
orator,  and  employed  on  this  occasion  as  chief  spokesman  of 
the  legation — "a  deeper  man,  and,  I  think,  an  honester," 
said  the  same  personage,  adding,  with  an  eye  to  business, 
"and  he  is  but  poor,  which  you  must  consider,  but  with  great 
secrecy,"^  There  was  Paul  Buys,  whom  we  have  met  with 
before  ;  keen,  subtle,  somewhat  loose  of  life,  very  passionate, 
a  most  energetic  and  valuable  friend  to  England,  a  deter- 

1  Meteren,  siii.  243.    Camden,  61. 
2  Brace's  'Lejceai  Corresp.' 409,  j^  Sept.  1536. 
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mined  foe  to  France,  who  had  resigned  the  important  post  of 
Holland's  Advocate,  when  the  mission  offering  sovereignty  to 
Henry  III,  had  heen  resolved  upon,  and  who  had  since  that 
period  been  most  influential  in  procuring  the  present  triumph 
of  the  English  policy.  Through  his  exertions  the  Province  of 
Holland  had  heen  induced  at  an  early  moment  to  furnish  the 
most  ample  instructions  to  the  commissioners  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  great  matter  of  the  mortgages. 
"Judge  if  this  Paul  Buys  has  done  his  work  weD,"  said  a 
French  agent  In  the  Netherlands,  who,  despite  the  infamous 
conduct  of  his  government  towards  the  Provinces,  was  doing 
his  best  to  frustrate  the  subsequent  negociation  with  Eng- 
land, "  and  whether  or  no  he  has  Holland  under  his  thumb," ' 
The  same  individual  had  conceived  hopes  from  Ealck  of  Zee- 
land.  That  Province,  in  which  lay  the  great  hone  of  conten- 
tion between  the  Queen  and  the  States — the  important  town 
of  Flushing — was  much  slower  than  Holland  to  agree  to 
the  English  poUcy.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  Falck  was  not 
the  most  ingenuous  and  disinterested  politician  that  could 
be  found  even  in  an  age  not  distinguished  for  frankness 
or  puiity ;  for  even  while  setting  forth  upon  the  mission 
to  Ehzabeth,  he  was  still  clinging,  or  affecting  to  cling,  to 
tho  wretched  delusion  of  French  assistance.  "  I  regret  infi- 
nitely," said  Falck  to  the  French  agent  just  mentioned,  "that 
I  am  employed  in  this  affair,  and  that  it  is  necessary  in  our 
present  straits  to  have  recourse  to  England,  Thero  is — so  to 
speak — not  a  person  in  our  Province  that  is  inclined  that  way, 
all  recognizing  very  well  that  France  is  much  more  salu- 
tary for  us,  besides  that  we  all  hear  her  a  certain  affection. 
Indeed,  if  I  were  assured  that  the  King  still  felt  any  good- 
will towards  us,  I  would  so  manage  matters  that  neither 
the  Queen  of  England,  nor  any  other  prince  whatever  except 
his  most  Christian  Majesty  should  take  a  bite  at  this  country, 
at  least  at  this  Province,  and  with  that  view,  while  waiting 
for  news  from  France,  I  will  keep  things  in  suspense,  and 
spin  them  out  as  long  as  it  is  possible  to  do," ' 

'  Groen  y.  Prloaterer,  'Arohives,'  &a.  i.  14.  2  Ibid, 
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The  news  iroin  France  happened  soon  to  he  very  conclu- 
sive, and  it  then  became  difficult  even  for  Falck  to  believe — 
after  intelligence  received  of  the  accord  between  Henry  III. 
and  the  Guises — that  hia  Christian  Majesty  would  be  inclined 
for  a  bite  at  the  Netherlands.  This  duplicity  on  the  part  of 
BO  leading  a  personage  fnrniBhes  a  key  to  much  of  the  ap- 
parent dilatoriness  on  the  part  of  the  English  government. 
It  has  been  seen  that  Elizabeth,  up  to  the  last  moment,  could 
not  fairly  comprehend  the  ineffable  meanness  of  the  French 
monarch.  She  told  Ortel  that  she  saw  no  reason  to  believe 
in  that  great  Catholic  conspiracy  against  herself  and  against 
all  Protestantism  which  was  so  soon  to  be  made  public  by  the 
King's  edict  of  July,  promulgated  at  the  very  instant  of  the 
arrival  in  England  of  the  Netherland  envoys.  When  that 
dread  fiat  had  gone  forth,  the  most  determined  favourer  of 
the  French  alliance  could  no  longer  admit  its  possibility,  and 
Falck  became  the  more  open  to  that  peculiar  line  of  argu- 
ment which  Leicester  had  suggested  with  regard  to  one  of 
the  other  deputies.  "  I  will  do  my  best,"  wrote  Walsingham, 
"  to  procure  that  Paul  Buys  and  Falck  shall  receive  under- 
hand some  reward."' 

Besides  Menin,  Falck,  and  Buys,  were  Noel  de  Caron, 
an  experienced  diplomatist;  the  poei^soldier,  Van  der  Does, 
heroic  defender  of  Leyden ;  De  Gf-ryze,  Hersolte,  Franeia 
Maalzoon,  and  three  legal  Frisians  of  pith  and  substance, 
Feitsma,  Aisma,  and  Jongema  f  a  dozen  Dutchmeu  together 
— as  muscular  champions  as  ever  little  republic  sent  forth  to 
wrestle  with  all  comers  in  the  slippery  ring  of  diplomacy. 
For  it  was  instinctively  felt  that  here  were  conclusions  to  he 
tried  with  a  nation  of  deep,  solid  thinkers,  who  were  aware 
that  a  great  crisis  in  the  world's  history  had  occurred,  and 
would  put-forth  their  most  substantial  men  to  deal  with  it. 
Burghley  and  "Walsingham,  the  great  Queen  herself,  were 
no  feather-weights  like  the  friTolous    Henry  III.   and   his 
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miniona.  B  waa  pity,  however,  that  the  discussions  ahout  to 
ensue  presented  from  the  outset  rather  the  aspect  of  a  hard- 
hitting encounter  of  antagonists  than  that  of  a  frank  and 
friendly  congress  between  two  great  parties  whose  interests 
were  identical. 

Since  the  death  of  "WiUiam  the  Silent,  there  was  no 
one  individual  in  the  Netherlands  to  impersonate  the  great 
stru^Io  of  the  Provinces  with  Spain  and  Eome,  and  to  con- 
centrate upon  his  own  head  a  poetical,  dramatic,  and  yet 
most  legitimate  interest.  The  great  purpose  of  the  present 
history  must  he  found  in  its  illustration  of  the  creative  power 
of  civil  and  religious  freedom.  Here  waa  a  little  repuhhc, 
just  born  into  the  world,  suddenly  bereft  of  its  tutelary  saint, 
left  to  its  own  resources,  yet  already  instinct  with  healthy 
vigorous  life,  and  playing  its  difficult  part  among  friends  and 
enemies  with  audacity,  self-reliance,  and  success.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent  its  achievements  were  anonymous,  but  a  great 
principle  manifested  itself  through  a  series  of  noble  deeds. 
Statesmen,  soldiers,  patriots,  came  forward  on  all  sides  to  do 
the  work  which  was  to  be  done,  and  those  who  were  brought 
into  closest  contaet  with  the  commonwealth  acknowledged  in 
strongest  language  the  signal  ability  with  which,  self-guided, 
she  steered  her  course.  Nevertheless,  there  was  at  this  mo- 
ment one  Netherlander,  the  cluef  of  the  present  mission 
to  England,  already  the  foremost  statesman  of  his  country, 
whose  name  will  not  soon  be  effaced  from  the  record  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  That  man  was  John 
of  Olden-Bameveld. 

He  was  now  in  his  thirty-eighth  year,  having  been  bom  at 
Amersfoot  on  the  14th  of  September,  1547.^  He  bore  an 
imposing  name,  for  the  Olden-Bamevelda  of  Gelderland 
were  a  race  of  unc[uestionable  and  antiq^ue  nobility.  His 
enemies,  however,  questioned  his  right  to  the  descent  which 
he  claimed.    They  did  not  dispute  that  the  great  grandfather, 


'  Hiatorio  Tan  het  Leven  ]  viag     ITedeiBlacdsclier     Mannen     ea 
en  Stervea   van  Johaoa   van  Olden-'      Vrouwec,'IL  247. 
Bamevel^  1648,  p,  3,     '  Levenabeacbrij-   | 
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Claas  Tan  Olden-Bameveld,  was  of  distinguislied  lineage  and 
allied  to  many  illnstriona  houses,  tut  they  denied  that  Claas 
was  really  the  great  grandfather  of  John.  John's  father, 
Gerritt,  they  said,  was  a  nameless  outcast,  a  felon,  a  murderer, 
who  had  escaped  the  punishment  due  to  his  crimes,  but  had 
dragged  out  a  miserahle  existence  in  the  downs,  burrowing 
like  a  rahhit  in  the  sand.  They  had  also  much  to  say  in  dis- 
paragement of  all  John's  connections.  Not  only  was  his  father 
a  murderer,  but  his  wife,  -whom  he  had  married  for  money, 
was  the  child  of  a  most  horrible  incest,  his  sisters  were  prosti- 
tutes, his  sons  and  brothers  were  debauchees  and  drunkards, 
and,  in  short,  never  had  a  distinguished  man  a  more  uncom- 
fortable and  discreditable  family-circle  than  that  which  sur- 
rounded Bameveld,  if  the  report  of  his  enemies  was  to  be 
believed.^  Yet  it  is  agreeable  to  reflect  that,  with  all  the 
venom  which  they  had  such  power  of  secreting,  these  mahg- 
nant  tongues  had  been  unable  to  destroy  the  reputation  of 
the  man  himself  John's  character  was  honourable  and  up- 
right, his  intellectual  power  not  disputed  even  by  those  who 
at  a  later  period  hated  him  the  most  bitterly.  He  had  been 
a  profound  and  indefatigable  student  from  his  earliest  youth. 
He  had  read  law  at  Leyden,  in  France,  at  Heidelberg.  Here, 
in  the  head-quarters  of  German  Calvinism,  his  youthful  miad 
had  long  pondered  the  dread  themes  of  foreknowledge,  ju(%- 
ment  absolute,  free  ■will,  and  predestination.  To  believe  it 
worth  the  while  of  a  rational  and  intelligent  Deity  to  create 
annually  several  millions  of  thinking  bein^,  who  were  to 
struggle  for  a  brief  period  on  earth,  and  to  consume  in  per- 
petual brimstone  afterwards,  while  others  were  predestined  to 
endless  enjoyment,  seemed  to  him  an  indifferent  exchange  for 
a  faith  in  the  purgatory  and  paradise  of  Rome.  Perplexed 
in  the  extreme,  the  youthful  John  bethought  himself  of  an 
inscription  over  the  gateway  of  his  famous  but  questionable 
great  grandfather's  house  at  Amersfort — nil  scire  tutissima 
fides.''    He  resolved  thenceforth  to  adopt  a  system  of  igno- 


'  '  Gulden  legende  van  den  Nieuwen  St.  Jan/  1618.        '  Naemnua,  p,  5. 
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ranee  upon  matters  lieyond  the  flaming  walla  of  the  world ;  to 
do  the  work  before  him  manfully  and  faithfully  while  he 
walked  the  earth,  and  to  trust  that  a  benevolent  Creator 
would  devote  neither  him  nor  any  other  man  to  eternal  hell- 
flre.  For  this  most  offoneive  doctrine  he  was  howled  at  hy 
the  strictly  pious,  while  he  earned  still  deeper  opprobrium 
by  daring  to  advocate  religious  toleration.  In  face  of  the 
endless  horrors  inflicted  by  the  Spanish  Inquisition  upon  his 
native  land,  he  had  the  hardihood — althoi:^h  a  determined 
Protestant  himself — to  claim  for  Eomau  Catholics  the  right 
to  exercise  their  religion  iu  the  free  States  on  equal  terms 
with  those  of  the  reformed  faith.  "  Any  one,"  said  Ms  ene- 
mies, "could  smell  wliat  that  meant  who  had  not  a  wooden 
nose." '  In  brief,  he  was  a  liberal  Christian,  both  in  theory 
and  practice,  and  he  nobly  confronted  in  consequence  the 
wrath  of  bigots  on  both  sides.  At  a  later  period  the  most 
zealous  Calvinists  called  him  Pope  Johuj  and  the  opinions  to 
which  he  was  to  owe  such  appellations  had  already  been 
formed  in  his  mind. 

After  completing  his  very  thorough  legal  studies,  he  had 
practised  as  an  advocate  in  Holland  and  Zeeland.  An  early 
defender  of  civil  and  religioi^  freedom,  he  had  been  brought 
at  an  early  day  into  contact  with  "Wflham  the  Silent,  who 
recognized  his  ability.  He  had  borne  a  snap-hance  on  his 
shoulder  as  a  volunteer  in  the  memorable  attempt  to  relieve 
Haarlem,  and  was  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  that  bloody 
night.  He  had  stood  outside  the  walls  of  Leydeu  in  company 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange  when  that  magnificent  destruction  of 
the  dykes  had  taken  place  by  which  the  city  had  been  saved 
from  the  fate  impending  over  it.  At  a  still  more  recent  period 
we  have  seen  h^m  landing  from  the  gun-boats  upon  the  Kow- 
cnstyn,  on  the  fatal  26th  May.  These  military  adventures 
were,  however,  but  brief  and  accidental  episodes  in  his  career, 
which  was  that  of  a  statesman  and  diplomatist.  As  pensionary 
of  Rotterdam,  he  was  constantly  a  member  of  the  General 
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ly,  and  had  already  "begim  to  guide  the  poHcy  of  the 
new  commonwealth.  His  experience  was  conaideratie,  and  he 
was  now  in  the  high  noon  of  his  vigour  and  his  ueefulnese.' 

He  was  a  man  of  noble  and  imposing  presence,  with  thick 
hair  pushed  from  a  broad  forehead  rising  dome-lihe  ahove  a 
square  and  massive  face  ;  a  strong  deeply-coloured  physiog- 
nomy, with  shaggy  brow,  a  chiU  blue  eye,  not  winning  but 
commanding,  high  cheek  bones,  a  solid,  somewhat  scornful 
nose,  a  firm  mouth  and  chin,  enveloped  in  a  copious  brown 
beard  ;  the  whole  head  not  unfitly  framed  in  the  stiff  formal 
ruff  of  the  period  ;  and  the  tall  stately  figure  well  draped  in 
magisterial  robes  of  velvet  and  sable — such  was  John  of  OMen- 
Bameveld. 

The  Commissioners  thus  described  arrived  at  Greenwich 
Stairs,  and  were  at  once  ushered  into  the  palace,  a  residence 
which  had  been  much  enlarged  and  decorated  by  Henry  YIII, 
They  were  received  with  stately  ceremony.  The  presence- 
chamber  was  nung  with  Gobelin  tapestry,  its  floor  strewn  with 
rushes.  Fifty  gentlemen  pensioners,  with  gilt  battle-axes,  and 
a  throng  of  buffetiers,  or  beef-eaters,  in  that  quaint  old-world 
garb  which  has  survived  so  many  centuries,  were  in  attend- 
ance, while  the  counsellors  of  the  Queen,  in  their  robes  of 
state,  waited  around  the  throne. 

There,  in  close  skull-cap  and  dark  flowing  gown,  was  the 
subtle,  monastic-looking  Walsingham,  with  long,  grave,  me- 
lancholy face  and  Spanish  eyes.  There  too,  white  staff  in 
hand,  was  Lord  High  Treasurer  Burghley,  then  sixty-five 
years  of  age,  with  serene  blue  eye,  large,  smooth,  pale,  scarce- 
wrinkled  face  and  forehead ;  seeming,  with  his  placid,  sym- 
metrical features,  and  great  velvet  bonnet,  under  which  such 
silver  hahs  as  remained  were  soberly  tucked  away,  and  with 
his  long  dark  robes  which  swept  the  ground,  more  like  a  dig- 
nified gentlewoman  than  a  statesman,  but  for  the  wintry  beard 
which  lay  like  a  snow-drift  on  hiw  ancient  breast. 

The  Queen  was  then  in  the  fifty-thnd  year  of  her  age,  and 
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considered  herself  in  the  full  bloom  of  her  heauty.  Her  gar- 
ments were  of  eatin  and  velvet,  with  fringes  of  pearl  as 
hig  as  heans.  A  small  gold  crown  was  upon  her  head, 
and  her  red  hair,  throughout  its  multiplicity  of  curls,  blazed 
with  diamonds  and  emeralds.  Her  forehead  was  tall,  her 
face  long,  her  complexion  fair,  her  eyes  small,  dark,  and 
glittering,  her  nose  high  and  hooked,  her  lips  thin,  her 
teeth  black,  her  bosom  white  and  liberaUy  exposed.  As  sho 
passed  through  the  ante-chamher  to  the  presence-hall,  supph- 
cants  presented  petitions  upon  their  knees.  "Wherever  ehe 
glanced,  all  prostrated  themselves  on  the  ground.  The  cry  of 
"LoQg  live  Queen  Elizabeth"  was  spontaneous  and  perpetual; 
the  reply,  "  I  thank  you,  my  good  people,"  was  constant  and 
cordial.  She  spoke  to  varioiis  foreigners  in  their  respective 
languii^es,  being  mistress,  besides  the  Latin  and  Greek,  of 
French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  G-erman.  As  the  Commissioners 
were  presented  to  her  by  Lord  Buckhurst  it  was  observed  that 
she  was  perpetually  gloving  and  ungloving,  as*  if  to  attract 
attention  to  her  hand,  which  was  esteemed  a  wonder  of  beauty. 
She  spoke  French  with  purity  and  elegance,  hut  with  a  drawl- 
ing, somewhat  affected  accent,  saying  "  Faar  maafoi  ;  paar  le 
Dieeu  vwaant,"  and  so  forth,  in  a  style  which  was  ridiculed  by 
Parisians,  aa  she  sometimes,  to  her  extreme  annoyance,  dis- 
covered.^ 

Joos  de  Menin,  pensionary  of  Dort,  in  the  name  of  all  the 
envoys,  made  an  elaborate  address.  He  expressed  the  grati- 
tude which  the  States  entertained  for  her  past  kindness,  and 
particularly  for  the  good  offices  rendered  by  Ambassador 
Davison  after  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  for  the 
deep  regret  expressed  by  her  Majesty  for  their  disappoint- 
ment in  the  hopes  they  had  founded  upon  France, 

"  Since  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,"  he  said,  "  the 
States  have  lost  many  important  cities,  and  now,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  their  existence,  they  have  need  of  a  prince  and 
1  lord  to  defend  them  against  the  tyranny  and  iniqui- 
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tou8  oppression  of  the  Spaniards  and  their  adherent,  who  are 
more  and  more  determined  utterly  to  destroy  their  country, 
and  reduce  the  poor  people  to  a  perpetual  slavery  worse  than 
that  of  Indians,  under  the  insupportable  and  detestahle  yoke 
of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  We  have  felt  a  confidence  that 
your  Majesty  wiU  not  choose  to  see  us  perish  at  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  against  whom  we  have  been  obliged  to  sustain  this 
long  and  cruel  war.  That  war  we  have  undertaken  in  order 
to  preserve  for  the  poor  people  their  liberty,  laws,  and 
franchises,  together  with  the  exercise  of  the  true  Christian 
religion,  of  which  your  Majesty  bears  rightfully  the  title  of 
defender,  and  against  which  the  enemy  and  his  allies 
have  made  bo  many  leagues  and  devised  so  many  ambushes 
and  stratagems,  besides  organizing  every  day  so  many  plots 
1;  the  life  of  yonr  Majesty  and  the  safety  of  your  realms — 
3  which  thus  far  the  good  God  has  averted  for  the  good 
of  Christianity  and  the  maintenance  of  His  churches.  For 
these  reasons,  Madam,  the  States  have  taken  a  firm  resolution 
to  have  recourse  to  your  Majesty,  seeing  that  it  is  an  ordinary 
thing  for  all  oppressed  nations  to  apply  in  their  calamity  to 
neighbouring  princes,  and  especially  to  such  as  are  endowed 
with  piety,  justice,  magnanimity,  and  other  kingly  virtues. 
For  this  reason  we  have  been  deputed  to  offer  to  your  Majesty 
the  sovereignty  over  these  Provinces,  under  certain  good  and 
equitable  conditions,  having  reference  chiefly  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  reformed  religion  and  of  our  ancient  liberties 
and  customs.  And  although,  in  the  course  of  these  long  and 
continued  wars,  the  enemy  has  obtained  possession  of  many 
cities  and  strong  places  within  our  country,  nevertheless  the 
Provinces  of  Holland,  Zeeland,  Utrecht,  and  Friesland,  are, 
thank  Gk)d,  BtUl  entire.  And  in  those  lands  are  many  large 
and  stately  cities,  beautiful  and  deep  rivers,  admirable  sea- 
porte,  from  which  your  Majesty  and  your  successors  can  derive 
much  good  fruit  and  commodity,  of  which  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  make  a  long  recital.  This  point,  however,  beyond  the 
rest,  merits  a  special  consideration,  namely,  that  the  conjunc- 
tion of  those  Provinces  of  Holland,  Zeeland,  Utrecht,  and 
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Priesland,  together  with  the  cities  of  Sluys  and.  Oetend,  -with 
the  kingdoms  of  your  Majestyj  carries  with  it  the  absolute 
empire  of  the  great  ocean,  and  consetjnently  an  assurance  of 
perpetual  felicity  for  your  suhjects.  We  thei'efore  humbly 
entreat  you  to  agree  to  our  conditions,  to  accept  the  sovereign 
seignory  of  these  Provinces,  and  consequently  to  receive  the 
people  of  the  same  as  your  very  humble  and  obedient  subjects, 
under  the  perpetual  safeguard  of  your  crown — a  people  cer- 
tainly as  faithful  and  loving  towards  their  princes  and  sove- 
reign lords,  to  speak  without  boasting,  as  any  in  aU  Chris- 
tendom. 

"So  doing.  Madam,  you  will  preserve  many  beautiM 
churches  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  raise  up  in  these  lands, 
now  much  afflicted  and  shaken,  and  you  wiU  deUver  this 
country  and  people — before  the  iniquitous  invasion  of  the 
Spaniards,  so  rich  and  flourishing  by  the  great  commodity  of 
the  sea,  their  ports  and  rivers,  their  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures, for  all  which  they  have  such  natural  advantages — from 
ruin  and  perpetual  slavery  of  body  and  soul.  This  will  be  a 
truly  excellent  work,  agreeable  to  Gfod,  profitable  to  Christi- 
anity, worthy  of  immortal  praise,  and  comporting  with  the 
heroic  virtues  of  your  Majesty,  and  ensuring  the  prosperity  of 
your  country  and  people.  "With  this  we  present  to  your 
Majesty  our  articles  and  conditions,  and  pray  that  the  King 
of  Kings  may  preserve  you  from  all  your  enemies  and  ever 
have  you  in  His  holy  keeping."' 

The  Queen  listened  intently  and  very  courteously  to  the 
delivery  of  tiiis  address,  and  then  made  answer  in  French  to 
this  effect : — "  Gtentlemen, — Had  I  a  thousand  tongues  I  should 
not  be  able  to  express  my  obligation  to  you  for  the  great  and 
handsome  offers  which  you  have  just  made.  I  firmly  bcheve 
that  this  proceeds  from  the  true  zeal,  devotion,  and  affection, 
which  you  have  always  borne  me,  and  I  am  certain  that  you 
have  ever  preferred  me  to  all  the  princes  and  potentates  in 
the  world.     Even  when  you  selected  the  late  Duke  of  Anjou, 
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who  was  so  dear  to  me,  and  to  whose  soul  I  hope  that  God 
has  been  merciful,  I  know  that  you  would  sooner  have  offered 
your  country  to  me  if  I  had  desired  that  you  should  do  so. 
Certainly  I  esteem  it  a  great  thing  that  you  wish  to  be 
governed  by  me,  and  I  feel  so  much  obliged  to  you  in  conse- 
quence that  I  will  never  abandon  you,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
assist  you  till  the  last  sigh  of  my  life.  I  know  very  well  that 
your  princes  have  treated  you  ill,  and  that  the  Spaniards 
are  endeavouring  to  ruin  you  entirely ;  but  I  wiR  come  to 
your  aid,  and  I  wiU  consider  what  I  can  do,  consistently  with 
my  honour,  in  regard  to  the  articles  which  you  have  brought 
me.  They  shall  be  examined  hy  the  members  of  my  council, 
and  I  promise  that  I  will  not  keep  you  three  or  four  months, 
for  I  know  very  well  that  your  affairs  require  haste,  and  that 
they  will  become  ruinous  if  you  are  not  assisted.  It  is  not 
my  custom  to  procrastinate,  and  upon  this  occasion  I  shall  not 
dally,  as  others  have  done,  but  let  you  have  my  answer  very 
soon."^ 

Certainly,  if  the  Provinces  needed  a  king,  which  they  had 
most  imequivocally  declared  to  be  the  case,  they  might  have 
wandered  the  whole  earth  over,  and,  had  it  been  possible, 
searched  through  the  whole  range  of  history,  before  finding  a 
monarch,  with  a  more  kingly  spirit  than  the  great  Queen  to 
whom  they  had  at  last  had  recourse. 

Unfortunately,  sho  was  resolute  in  her  refusal  to  accept  the 
offered  sovereignty.  The  first  interview  terminated  with  this 
exchange  of  addresses,  and  the  deputies  departed  in  their 
barges  for  their  lodgings  in  Pynchon-lane. 

The  next  two  days  were  past  in  perpetual  conferences, 
generally  at  Lord  Burghley's  house,  between  the  envoys  and 
the  lords  of  the  council,  in  which  the  acceptance  of  the 
sovereignty  was  vehemently  urged  on  the  part  of  the  Nether- 
landers,  and  steadily  declined  in  the  name  of  her  Majesty. 

"  Her  Highness,"  said  Burghley,  "  cannot  be  induced,  by 
any  writing  or  harangue  that  you  can  make,  to  accept  the 

'  Tertoog,  &a.  MS,  be&re  citod.  Compara  Bor,  H,  635,  sej.  Hoofd,  Tervolgh, 
118. 
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principality  or  proprietorship  as  sovereign,  and  it  ■will  there- 
fore be  lal)our  ]ost  for  you  to  exhibit  any  writing  for  the 
purpose  of  changing  her  intention.  It  will  be  better  to 
content  yourselves  with  her  Majesty's  consent  to  assist  you, 
and  to  take  you  under  her  protection."  ' 

Nevertheless,  two  days  afterwards,  a  writing  was  exhibited, 
drawn  up  by  Menin,  in  which  another  elaborate  effort  was 
made  to  alter  the  Queen's  determination.  This  anxiety,  on 
the  part  of  men  already  the  principal  personages  in  a  republic, 
to  merge  the  independent  existence  of  their  commonwealth  in 
another  and  a  foreign  political  organism,  proved,  at  any  rate, 
that  they  were  influenced  by  patriotic  motives  alone.  It  is 
also  instructive  to  observe  the  intense  language  with  which 
the  necessity  of  a  central  paramount  sovereignty  for  all  the 
Provinces,  and  the  inconveniences  of  the  separate  States' 
right  principle  were  urged  by  a  deputation,  at  the  head  of 
which  stood  Olden-Bameveld.  "  Although  it  is  not  becoming 
in  us,"  said  they,  "  to  enquire  into  your  Majesty's  motives  for 
refusing  the  sovereignty  of  our  country,  nevertheless,  we 
cannot  help  observing  that  your  consent  would  be  most  pro- 
fitable, as  well  to  your  Majesty  and  your  successors,  as  to  the 
Provinces  themselves.  By  your  acceptance  of  the  sovereignty 
the  two  peoples  would  be,  as  it  were,  united  in  one  body. 
This  would  cause  a  fraternal  benevolence  between  them,  and 
a  single  reverence,  love,  and  obedience  to  your  Majesty.  The 
two  peoples  being  thus  under  the  government  of  the  same 
sovereign  prince,  the  intrigues  and  practices  which  the  enemy 
could  attempt  with  persons  under  a  separate  subjection,  would 
of  necessity  surcease.  Moreover,  those  Provinces  are  all 
distinct  duchies,  counties,  seignories,  governed  by  their  own 
magistrates,  laws,  and  ordinances  ;  each  by  itself,  without  any 
authority  or  command  to  be  exercised  by  one  Province  over 
another.  To  this  end  they  have  need  of  a  supreme  power 
and  of  one  sovereign,  prince  or  seignor,  who  may  command 
all  equally,  having  a  constant  regard  to  the  public  weal — con- 
sidered as  a  generality,  and  not  with  regard  to  the  profit  of 
■  Its.  Report  of  tli9  Edtojs.     Comp.  Bor,  Hoofd,  nbi  sup. 
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tlie  one  or  the  other  indlyidiial  Province — and  causing 
promptly  and  uniTersally  to  he  executed  such  ordinances  aa 
may  be  made  in  the  matter  of _  war  or  police,  according  to 
various  emergencies.  Each  ProvincCj  on  tho  contrary,  re- 
taining its  eovereignty  over  its  own  inhabitants,  obedience 
will  not  be  so  promptly  and  completely  rendered  to  the  com- 
mands of  the  lieutenant-general  of  your  Majesty,  and  many 
a  good  enterprise  and  opportunity  will  he  lost.  "Where  there 
is  not  a  single  authority  it  is  always  found  that  one  party 
endeavours  to  usurp  power  over  another,  or  to  escape  doing 
his  duty  so  thoroughly  as  the  others.  And  this  has  notoriously 
been  the  case  in  the  matter  of  contiibutions,  imposts,  and 
similar  matters,"^ 

Thus  much,  and  more  of  similar  argument,  logically  urged, 
made  it  sufficiently  evident  that  twenty  years  of  revolt  and  of 
hard  fighting  against  one  king,  had  not  destroyed  in  tho  minds 
of  the  leadir^  Ketherlanders  their  conviction  of  the  necessity 
of  kingship. '  If  the  new  commonwealth  was  hkely  to  remain 
a  republic,  it  was,  at  that  moment  at  any  rate,  because  they 
could  not  find  a  king.  Certainly  they  did  their  best  to  annex 
themselves  to  England,  and  to  become  loyal  subjects  of 
England's  Elizabeth.  But  the  Queen,  besides  other  objec- 
tions to  the  course  proposed  by  the  Provinces,  thought  that 
she  could  do  a  better  thing  in  the  way  of  mortgages.  In  this, 
perhaps,  there  was  something  of  the  pemiy-wise  poHcy,  which 
sprang  from  one  great  defect  in  her  character.  At  any  rate 
much  mischief  was  done  by  the  mercantile  spirit  which 
dictated  the  hard  chaffering  on  both  sides  the  Channel  at  this 
important  juncture  ;  for  during  this  tedious  flint-paring,  Ant- 
werp, which  might  have  been  saved,  was  falling  into  the 
hands  of  Philip.  It  should  never  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
the  Queen  had  no  standing  army,  and  but  a  small  revenue. 


'  Remonsirontio  der  Gedeputeerden 
aan  H  M  In  the  MS  Eeport  before 
cited.  Compare  Bor,  ■uti  ray,  ■who, 
as  an  hiatonau  of  llic  Slites'  right  and 
republican  pjrtj-  seems  to  haio  l>ecn 
unwilling    to    give    currency   to    the 


Bfrong  monarchical  and  centrip 
f'nileiiciea,  thus  expressed  bv  i 
BUbseqiientl7  tho  reprcbsotaliv  ea 
verj  different  doctnncB  and  =o  oi 
licse  passages  altogether  from 
ahstract  of  the  report 
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The  men  to  be  sent  from  England  to  the  Netherland  ■wars 
were  first  to  he  levied  wherever  it  was  possible  to  find  them. 
In  truth,  many  ■were  pressed  in  the  various  wards  of  London, 
furnished  with  red  coats  and  matchlocks  at  the  expense  of 
the  citizens,  and  so  despatched,  helter-skelter,  in  small  squads 
as  opportunity  offered,  '■  General  Sir  John  IT  orris  was  already 
superintending  these  operations,  by  command  of  the  Queen, 
before  the  present  formal  negotiation  with  the  States  had 
begun. 

Subsequently  to  the  11th  July,  on  which  day  the  second 
address  had  been  made  to  Elizabeth,  the  envoys  had  many 
conferences  with  Leicester,  Burgidey,  Walsiogham,  and  other 
councillors,  without  making  much  progress.  There  was  per- 
petual wrangling  about  figures  and  securities. 

"  What  terms  will  you  pledge  for  the  repayment  of  the 
monies  to  he  advanced  ?"  asked  Eui^hley  and  AValsingham. 

"  But  if  her  Majesty  takes  the  sovereignty,"  answered  the 
deputies,  "  there  will  be  no  question  of  guarantees.  The 
Queen  will  possess  our  whole  land,  and  there  wiU  be  no  need 
of  any  repayment." 

"And  we  have  told  you  over  and  over  again,"  said  the  Lord 
Treasurer,  "that  her  Majesty  wiU  never  think  of  accepting 
the  sovereignty.  She  will  assist  you  in  money  and  men,  and 
must  be  repaid  to  the  last  farthing  when  the  war  is  over ;  and, 
until  that  period,  must  have  solid  pledges  in  the  shape  of  a 
town  in  each  Province.  ^ 

Then  came  interrogatories  as  to  the  amount  of  troops  and 
funds  to  he  raised  respectively  by  the  Queen  and  tie  States 
for  the  common  cause.  The  Provinces  wished  her  Majesty  to 
pay  one-third  of  the  whole  expense,  while  her  Majesty  was 
reluctant  to  pay  one-quarter.  The  States  wished  a  permanent 
force  to  be  kept  on  foot  in  the  Netherlands  of  thirteen  thousand 
infantry  and  two  thousand  cavalry  for  the  field,  and  twenty- 
three  thousand  for  garrisons.  The  councillors  thought  the 
last  item  too  much.  Then  there  were  queries  as  to  the 
expense  of  maintaining  a  force  in  the  Provinces.  The  envoys 
'  Sfowe,  'Chtoniole,'  "lOS-lOS.  '  MS.  Keport. 
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reckoned  one  pound  sterling,  or  ten  florins,  a  month  for  the 
pay  of  each  foot  soldier,  including  officers ;  and  for  the 
cavalry,  three  timea  as  much.  This  seemed  reasonahle,  and 
the  answers  to  the  inq^uiriea  touching  the  expense  of  the 
■war-vessels  and  sailors  were  equally  satisfactory.  Neverthe- 
less it  was  difficult  to  hring  the  Queen  up  to  the  line  to  which 
the  envoys  had  been  limited  by  their  instructions.  Five 
thousand  foot  and  one  thousand  horse  serving  at  the  Queen's 
expense  till  the  war  should  be  concluded,  over  and  above  the 
garrisons  for  such  cautionary  towns  as  should  be  ^reed  upon ; 
this  was  considered,  by  the  States,  the  minimum.  The  Queen 
held  out  for  giving  only  four  thousand  foot  and  four  hundred 
horse,  and  for  deducting  the  garrisons  even  from  this  slender 
force.  As  guarantee  for  the  expense  thus  to  be  incurred,  she 
required  that  Flushii^  and  Brill  should  be  placed  in  her 
hands.  Moreover  the  position  of  Antwerp  complicated  the 
negotiation.  Elizabeth,  fully  sensible  of  the  importance  of 
preserving  that  great  capital,  offered  four  thousand  soldiers  to 
serve  imtil  that  city  should  be  reheved,  requiring  repayment 
within  three  months  after  the  object  should  have  been  accom- 
plished. As  special  guarantee  for  such  repayment  she  re- 
quired Sluys  and  Ostend. '  This  was  sharp  bargaining,  but, 
at  any  rate,  the  envoys  knew  that  the  Queen,  though  cavilling 
to  the  ninth-part  of  a  hair,  was  no  trifler,  and  that  she  meant 
to  perform  whatever  she  should  promise. 

There  was  another  exchange  of  speeches  at  the  Palace  of 
Nonesuch,  on  the  5th  August ;  and  the  position  of  affairs  and 
the  respective  attitudes  of  the  Queen  and  eiivoys  were  plainly 
characterized  by  the  language  then  employed. 

After  an  exordium  about  the  cruelty  of  the  Spanish  tyranny 
and  the  enormous  expense  entailed  by  the  war  upon  the 
Netherlands,  Menin,  who,  as  usual,  was  the  spokesman, 
alluded  to  the  difficulty  which  the  States  at  last  felt  in 
maintaining  themselves. 

"Five  thousand  foot  and  one  thousand  horse,"  he  said, 

"  over  and  above  the  maintenance  of  garrisons  in  the  towns 

■  MS.  Report. 
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to  be  pledged  as  security  to  your  Majesty,  seemed  the  very 
least  amount  of  succour  that  ■would  be  probably  obtained 
from  your  royal  bounty.  Considering  the  great  demonstra- 
tions of  affection  and  promises  of  support,  made  as  wdl  by 
your  Majesty's  own  letters  as  by  the  mouth  of  your  ambas- 
sador Davison,  and  by  our  envoys  De  Uryse  and  Ortel,  who 
have  all  deelared  publicly  that  your  Majesty  would  never 
forsake  us,  the  States  sent  us  their  deputies  to  this  country 
in  fuH  confldenco  that  such  reasonable  demands  as  we  bad 
been  authorized  to  make  would  be  satisfied." 

The  speaker  then  proceeded  to  declare  that  the  offer  made 
by  the  royal  councillors  of  four  thousand  foot  and  four 
hundred  horse,  to  serve  during  the  war,  together  with  a 
special  force  of  four  thousand  for  the  relief  of  Antwerp,  to  be 
paid  for  within  three  months  after  the  siege  should  be  raised, 
against  a  concession  of  the  cities  of  Flushing',  Brill,  Sluys, 
and  Ostend,  did  not  come  within  the  limitations  of  the  States- 
General,  They  therefore  begged  the  Queen  to  enlarge  her 
offer  to  the  number  of  five  thousand  foot  and  one  thousand 
horso,  or  at  least  to  allow  the  envoys  to  conclude  the  treaty 
provisionally,  and  subject  to  approval  of  their  constituents. ' 

So  soon  as  Menin  had  concluded  his  address,  her  Majesty 
instantly  replied,   with   much    earnestness    and   fluency  of 


"  Gentlemen,"  she  said,  ■"  I  will  answer  you  upon  the  first 
point,  because  it  touches  my  honour.  You  say  that  I  pro- 
mised you,  both  by  letters  and  through  my  agent  Davison, 
and  also  by  my  own  lips,  to  assist  you  and  never  to  abandon 
you,  and  that  this  had  moved  you  to  come  to  me  at  present. 
Very  well,  masters,  do  you  not  think  I  am  assisting  you  when 
I  am  sending  you  four  thousand  foot  and  four  hundred  horse 
to  serve  during  the  war  ?  Certainly,  I  think  yes  ;  and  I  say 
frankly  that  I  have  never  been  wanting  to  my  word.  No 
man  shall  evei  say,  with  truth,  that  the  Queen  of  England 


1  Discours  du  &  1 
doputea  ties  Prfvino 
devant  a  M.  i  Kon 


nin  au  nom  dea   I   1685      (Higno  Aioluveg,  Ma) 
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had  at  any  time  and  ever  eo  slightly  failed  in  her  promiseB, 
whether  to  the  mightiest  monarch,  to  repubhcs,  to  gentlemen, 
or  even  to  private  persona  of  the  humblest  condition.  Am  I, 
then,  in  your  opinion,  forsaking  you  when  I  send  you  English 
blood,  which  I  love,  and  which  is  my  own  hlood,  and  which  I 
am  hound  to  defend  ?  It  seems  to  me,  no.  For  my  part  I 
tell  you  again  that  I  wiR  never  forsake  you. 

"  Sed  dc  modo  ?  That  is  matter  for  agreement.  Tou  are 
aware,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  storms  to  fear  from  many 
quarters— from  France,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  within  my 
own  kingdom.  What  would  be  said  if  I  looked  only  on  one 
side,  and  if  on  that  side  I  employed  all  my  resources.  No,  I 
■will  give  my  subjects  no  cause  for  murmuring.  I  know  that 
my  counsellors  desire  to  manage  matters  with  prudence  ;  sed 
(Statem  habeo,  and  you  are  to  believe,  that,  of  my  own  motion, 
I  have  resolved  not  to  extend  my  offer  of  assistance,  at 
present,  beyond  the  amount  already  stated.  But  I  don't  say 
that  at  another  time  I  may  not  be  able  to  do  more  for  you. 
For  my  intention  is  never  to  abandon  your  cause,  always  to 
assist  you,  and  never  more  to  suffer  any  foreign  nation  to 
have  dominion  over  you, 

"  It  is  true  that  you  present  me  with  two  places  in  each  of 
your  Pro-vmces  I  thank  you  for  them  infinitely,  and  cer- 
tainly it  ift  a  gretit  offer.  But  it  will  be  said  instantly,  the 
Queen  of  England  wishes  to  embrace  and  devour  everything ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  I  only  wish  to  render  you  assistance.' 
I  behe\  e,  in  ti  uth,  that  if  other  monarchs  should  have  this 
offer,  they  would  not  allow  such  an  opportunity  to  escape.  I 
do  not  let  it  slip  because  of  fears  that  I  entertain  for  any 
prince  whatever.  For  to  think  that  I  am  not  aware— doing 
what  I  am  doing — that  I  am  embarting  in  a  war  gainst  the 
King  of  Spain,  is  a  great  mistake.  I  know  very  well  that 
the  succour  which  I  am  affording  you  will  offend  him  as 
much  as  if  I  should  do  a  great  deal  more.     But  what  care 


'  "  — ;— maia  on  diroit  incontinent  I  moy  je  no  veulz  que  Tous  aaaister  et 
qua  la  Royne  d'  Angleterro  vouldroit  aj-der,"  &c  jDiseoura  de  la  Eoyne,  ia 
embrasser    et    gourmandCT     tout,    et   |  JIS.  uU  supra. 
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I  ?  ^  Let  him  begin,  I  -will  answer  him.  For  my  part,  I  say 
again,  that  never  did  fear  enter  my  heart.  We  must  all  die 
once.  I  know  very  well  that  many  princes  are  my  enemies, 
and  are  seeking  my  ruin ;  and  that  where  mahce  is  joined 
with  force,  malice  often  arrivea  at  its  ends.  But  I  am  not  so 
feeble  a  princess  that  I  have  not  the  means  and  the  will  to 
defend  myself  against  them  all.  They  are  seeking  to  take 
my  life,  but  it  troubles  me  not.  He  who  is  on  high  has 
defended  me  until  this  hour,  and  will  keep  me  still,  for  in 
Him  do  T  trust. 

"  Aa  to  the  other  point,  you  say  that  your  powers  are  not 
extensive  enough  to  allow  your  acceptance  of  the  offer  I  make 
yOTi.  Nevertheless,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  have  remarked 
in  passing — for  princes  look  very  close  to  words — that  you 
would  be  content  if  I  would  give  you  money  in  place  of  men, 
and  that  your  powers  speak  only  of  demanding  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  infantry  and  another  of  cavalry.  I  believe  this  would 
be,  as  you  say,  an  equivalent,  secundum  quod.  But  I  say  this 
only  because  you  govern  yourselves  so  precisely  by  the  mea- 
sure of  your  instructions.  Nevertheless  I  don't  wish  to  contest 
these  points  with  you.  For  very  often  dum  Homce  disputatur 
Saguntum  perif.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  well  for  you  to 
decide ;  and,  in  any  event,  I  do  not  think  it  good  that  you 
should  all  take  your  departure,  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
you  should  leave  some  of  your  number  here.  Otherwise 
it  woidd  at  once  be  said  that  all  wag  broken  off,  and  that 
I  had  chosen  to  do  nothing  for  you  ;  and  with  this  the  bad 
would  comfort  themselves,  and  the  good  would  be  much  dis- 
couraged. 

"  Touching  the  last  point  of  your  demand — according  to 
which  you  desire  a  personage  of  quality — I  know,  gentlemen, 
that  you  do  not  always  agi^ee  very  well  among  yourselves, 
and  that  it  would  be  good  for  you  to  have  some  one  to  effect 
such  agreement.  For  this  reason  I  have  always  intended,  so 
soon  as  we  should  have  made  our  treaty,  to  send  a  lord  of 
name   and  authority   to   reside  with  you,  to   assist  you  in 
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governing,  and  to  aid,  with  Ms  advice,  in  the  better  direction 
of  your  afEairs, 

"  Would  to  God  that  Ant^werp  were  relieved  !  Certainly  I 
should  he  very  glad,  and  very  well  content  to  lose  all  that  I 
am  now  expending  if  that  city  could  be  saved.  I  hope, 
nevertheless,  if  it  can  hold  out  sis  weeks  longer,  that  we  shall 
see  something  good.  Already  the  two  thousand  men  of 
General  Norris  have  crossed,  or  are  crossing,  every  day  by 
companies.  I  will  hasten  the  rest  as  much  as  p 
I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  I  will  spare  no 
Nevertheless  you  may,  if  you  chooBe,  retire  with  my  council, 
and  see  if  together  you  can  come  to  some  good  conclusion." ' 

Thus  spoke  Elizabeth,  like  the  wise,  courageous,  and  very 
parsimonious  princess  that  she  was,  Alas,  it  was  too  true, 
that  Saguntum  was  perishing  while  the  higgling  went  on  at 
Some.  Had  those  two  thousand  under  Sir  John  Norris  and 
the  rest  of  the  four  thousand  but  gone  a  few  weeks  earlier, 
how  much  happier  might  have  been  the  result  I 

Nevertheless,   it  was  thought   in  England   that  Antwerp 
would  still  hold   out;  and,  meantime,  a  treaty  for  12th Aug., 
its  rehef,  in  combination  with  another  for  permanent     ^^^^■ 
assistance  to  the  Provinces,  was  agreed   upon   between   the 
envoys  and  tlie  lords  of  council. 

On  the  12th  August,  Menin  presented  himself  at  Nonesuch 
at  the  head  of  his  colleagues,  and,  in  a  formal  speech,  an- 
nounced the  arrangement  which  had  thus  been  entered  into, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  States.^  Again  Elizabeth, 
whose  "  tongue,"  in  the  homely  phrase  of  the  Netherlanders, 
"was  wonderfully  well  hung,"^  replied  with  enei^  and 
ready  eloi^uence, 

"  You  see,  gentlemen,"  she  said,  "  that  I  have  opened  the 
door ;  that  I  am  embarking  once  for  all  with  you  in  a  war 
against  the  King  of  Spain.  Very  well,  I  am  not  anxious 
about  the  matter.     I  hope  that  God  will  aid  us,  and  that  we 


'  Biaooura  do  la  Royne,  &c.    {Hague   |  Arcliivea,  MS.) 
Archives,  MS.)  ^  Hooffl,  Tervo^h,  118. 

'  Diacours  du   Sr.   Mecln.     (Haguo   | 
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shall  strike  a  good  blow  in  your  cause.  Nevertheless,  I  pray 
you,  with  all  my  heart,  and  hy  the  affection  you  bear  me,  to 
treat  my  soldiers  well ;  for  they  are  my  own  Englishmen, 
whom  I  love  aa  I  do  myself.  Certainly  it  would  be  a  great 
cruelty,  if  you  should  treat  them  ill,  since  they  arc  about  to 
hazard  their  Hres  so  freely  in  your  defence,  and  I  am  sure 
that  my  rec[uest  in  this  regard  will  be  received  hy  you  as  it 


"  In  the  next  place,  as  you  know  that  I  am  sending,  as 
commander  of  those  English  troops,  an  honest  gentleman, 
who  deserves  most  highly  for  his  experience  in  arms,  so  I  am 
also  informed  that  you  have  on  your  side  a  gentleman  of 
great  valour.  I  pray  you,  therefore,  that  good  care  he 
taken  lest  there  bo  misunderstanding  between  these  two, 
which  might  prevent  them  from  agreeing  well  together, 
when  great  exploits  of  war  are  to  be  taken  in  hand.  For  if 
that  should  happen — which  God  forbid — my  succour  would 
be  rendered  c[uito  useless  to  you.  I  name  Count  Hobenlo, 
because  him  alone  have  I  hoard  mentioned.  But  I  pray  you 
to  make  the  same  recommendation  to  aU  the  colonels  and 
gentlemen  in  your  army ;  for  I  should  he  infinitely  sad,  if 
misadventures  should  arise  from  such  a  cause,  for  your  interest 
and  my  honour  are  both  at  stake. 

"In  the  third  place,  I  beg  you,  at  your  return,  to  make  a 
favourable  report  of  me,  and  to  thank  the  States,  in  my 
behalf,  for  their  great  offers,  which  I  esteem  so  highly  as  to 
he  unable  to  express  my  thanks.  Tell  them  that  I  shall 
remember  them  for  ever,  I  consider  it  a  great  honour,  that 
from  the  commencement,  you  have  ever  been  so  faithful  to 
me,  and  that  with  such  great  constancy  you  have  preferred  me 
to  all  other  princes,  and  have  chosen  me  for  your  Queen.  And 
chiefly  do  I  thank  the  gentlemen  of  Holland  and  Zeeland, 
who,  as  I  have  been  informed,  were  the  first  who  so  singularly 
loved  me,  And  so  on  my  own  part  I  will  have  a  special  care 
of  them,  and  will  do  my  beet  to  uphold  them  hy  every  pos- 
sible means,  as  I  will  do  all  the  rest  who  have  put  their  trust 
in  me.    But  I  name  Holland  and  Zeeland  more  especially. 
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because  tliey  have  been  so  constant  and  faithful  in  their 
efforts  to  assist  the  rest  in  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  the  enemy. 
"Finally,  gentlemen,  I  beg  you  to  assure  the  States  that  I 
do  not  decline  the  sovereignty  of  your  country  from  any 
dread  of  the  King  of  Spain.  For  I  take  God  to  witness  that 
I  fear  him  not ;  and  I  hope,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  to  make 
such  demonstrations  against  him,  that  men  shall  say  the 
Queen  of  England  does  not  fear  the  Spaniards,'" 

Elizabeth  then  smote  herself  upon  the  breast,  and  cried, 
with  great  energy,  "  Ilia  que  virgo  viri ;  and  is  it  not  quite 
the  same  to  you,  eren  if  I  do  not  assume  the  sovereignty, 
since  I  intend  to  protect  you,  and  since  therefore  the  effects 
will  be  the  same  P  It  is  true  that  the  sovereignty  would 
serve  to  enhance  my  grandeur,  hut  I  am  content  to  do  with- 
out it,  if  you,  upon  your  own  part,  will  only  do  your  duty. 
For  myself,  I  promise  you,  in  truth,  that  so  long  as  I  live, 
and  even  to  my  last  sigh,  I  will  never  forsake  you.  Go  home 
and  tell  this  boldly  to  the  States  which  sent  you  hither,"^ 

Menin  then  replied  with  fresh  expressions  of  thanks  and 
compliments,  and  requested,  in  conclusion,  that  her  Majesty 
would  he  pleased  to  send,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  person^e  of 
quality  to  the  Netherlands. 

"  Gentlemen,"  replied  Elizabeth,  "  I  intend  to  do  this,  so 
soon  as  our  treaty  shall  be  ratified,  for,  in  contrary  case,  the 
King  of  Spain,  seeing  your  government  continue  on  its  pre- 
sent footing,  would  do  nothing  but  laugh  at  us.  Certainly 
I  do  not  mean  this  year  to  provide  him  with  so  fine  a 
banquet."  ^ 


'  EepoQca  de  Sa  M^jest^  (Hague 
Archives,  MS.)  "Car  je  jure  Dieu 
qae  je  as  le  craias  paa,  et  espere 
av6<Ki  J'ayde  de  Diou  &iro  telle  preuve 
'   J  luy,  qu'oQ  dira  que  la  Eoyne 


a  poitrine  diet; 


2  Ibid. 

"Et  frappant  e 
Jilti  giM  virgo  mri,  a  e  toub  est  es 
tont  uQg-,  encoirc3  qne  je  ne  pre 
pas  la  Kouverainete,  puisquo  je  > 
veuli  protecler,  et  qua   par  la  \ 


aurez  lea  meeroes  affectz.  II  est  vraj 
quo  la  Eouveraineto  aerviroit  a  moj 
pour  grandeur.  Mais  je  suis  bien  con 
tente  de  tie  V  avdr  pas,  et  que  eeule 
ment  voua  Haietes  le  debvoir  requis  d< 
TOtro  part.  Car  de  rna  part  jo  toui 
promeb;  en  yerit^,  que  w  long  tempi 
quo  vivray,  et  jusques  a  mou  demiei 
souapir,  que  je  ne  vou! 
paa.  Cequepouvez  lisrdiment  a! 
ct  rapporlec  a  Mesara.  lea  Estatz." 

3  "C'eat  ee  que  j'entena  auaay  di 
faire  aussy  tost  que   seroDS  d'aocord 
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The  envoys  were  then  dismiased,  and  soon  afterwards  a 
portion  of  the  deputation  took  their  departure  from  the 
Netherlands  with  the  proposed  treaty.  It  was  however,  as 
we  know,  cLuite  too  late  for  Saguntum.  Two  days  after  the 
signing  of  the  treaty,  the  remaining  envoys  were  at  the  palace 
of  Nonesuch,  in  conference  with  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  when  a 
gentleman  rushed  suddenly  into  the  apartment,  exclaiming 
with  great  manifestations  of  anger  : 

"  Antwerp  hag  fallen  t  A  treaty  has  been  signed  with  the 
Prince  of  Parma.  Aldegonde  is  the  author  of  it  all.  He  ia 
the  culprit,  who  has  betrayed  us ;"  with  many  more  expres- 
sions of  vehement  denunciation.* 

The  Queen  was  disappointed,  but  stood  finn.  She  had 
been  slow  in  taking  her  resolution,  but  she  was  unflinching 
when  her  mind  was  made  up.  Instead  of  retreating  from 
her  position,  now  that  it  became  doubly  dangerous,  she 
advanced  several  steps  nearer  towards  her  allies.  For  it 
was  obvious,  if  more  preciona  time  should  be  lost,  that  Hol- 
land and  Zeeland  would  share  the  fete  of  Antwerp.  Already 
the  belief,  that,  with  the  loss  of  that  city,  alL  had  been  lost, 
was  spreading  both  in  the  Provinces  and  in  England,  and 
Elizabeth  felt  that  the  time  had  indeed  come  to  confront  the 


23  Aug. 


Meantime  the  intrigues  of  the  enemy  in  the  independent 
Provinces  were  rife.     Blunt  Koger  Williams  wrote 
in  very  plain  language  to  Walsingham,  a  very  few 
days  after  the  capitulation  of  Antwerp  : — 

"If  her   Majesty  means  to  have  Holland  and   Zeeland," 
said  he,  "she  must  resolve  presently,    Aldegonde  hath  pro- 


Car   certea   aullremeat 

paigne,  YOiant 

gouYcrnement,   il  ne  ferat  que  rire  de 

noua.     Et  je  ne  lai  reulx  donner  pour 

caste   aonee   si  bon.  bancquet,"     (MS. 

Eeporti  Hague  Archives.) 

1  " is  oorta  daeroaar  by  syae 

Ei'*  uyte  earner  van  baero  Ma',  door 
eenen  edelman  den  ledeputeerdea 
doen  bootscbappen  Taut  verlies  ends 
oyergaen    der  stadt   ran  Antwerpcn 


aen  den  vyand  op  zokec  verdracli  ofte 
tractaet  metlen  Prince  van  Parma 
gcmacokt.  Daeraff  primapal  authear 
ende  culpabel  werde  gebouden  den 
Heera  van  St  Aldegonde,  als  de  voom. 
edelmaon  opcnUynk  ends  haesticli 
verclaerde,  seggende  dat  de  voom. 
le  ons  alien  verradeo  hadde," 
Report  of  the  Envoys.  H^;ue 
;a.) 
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mised  the  enemy  to  bring  them  to  compound.  Here  arrived 
already  his  ministers  which  knew  all  his  dealings  ahoiit  Ant- 
werp from  first  to  last.  Count  Maurice  ia  governed  altogether 
by  ViUiers,  and  Villiera  was  never  worse  for  the  Bnghsh  than 
at  this  hour.  To  he  short,  the  people  say  in  general,  they 
will  accept  a  peace,  unless  her  Majesty  do  eovere^n  them 
presently.  All  the  men  of  war  will  Le  at  her  Highness' 
devotion,  if  they  be  in  credit  in  time.  What  you  do,  it  must 
be  done  presently,  for  I  do  assure  your  honour  there  is  large 
offers  presented  unto  them  by  the  enemies.  If  Her  Majesty 
deals  not  roundly  and  resolutely  with  them  now,  it  wUl  be 
too  late  two  months  hence."' 

Her  Majesty  meant  to  deal  roundly  and  resolutely.  Her 
troops  had  already  gone  in  considerable  numbers.  She  wrote 
encouraging  letters  with  her  own  band  to  the  States,  implor- 
ing them  not  to  falter  now,  even  though  the  great  city  had 
fallen.  She  bad  long  since  promised  never  to  desert  them, 
and  she  was,  if  possible,  more  determined  than  ever  to  redeem 
her  pledge.  She  especially  recommended  to  their  considera- 
tion General  Norris,  commander  of  the  forces  that  had  been 
despatched  to  the  relief  of  Antwerp. 

A  most  accomplished  officer,  sprung  of  a  house  renowned 
for  its  romantic  valour.  Sir  John  was  the  second  of  the  six 
sons  of  Lord  Norris  of  Eycot,  all  soldiers  of  high  reputation, 
"chickens  of  Mars,"  as  an  old  writer  expressed  himself. 
"  Such  a  bimch  of  brethren  for  eminent  achievement,"  said 
he,  "was  never  seen.  So  great  their  states  and  stomachs 
that  they  often  jostled  with  others."^  Elizabeth  called  their 
mother,  "  her  own  crow  ;"^  and  the  darkness  of  her  hair  and 
visage  was  thought  not  unbecoming  to  her  martial  issue,  by 
whom  it  had  been  inherited.  Daughter  of  Lord  WUIiams  of 
Tame,  who  had  been  keeper  of  the  Tower  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth's  imprisonment,  she  had  been  affectionate  and 
serviceable  to  the  Princess  in  the  hour  of  her  distress,  and 


'  Capt.  Eoger  WilliarBa  to  Walsing-  |       s  "Martis    pulii,"     Fuller's 
m,  I  August,  168fi.     (S.  P.   Office      thie^„  fd- 1811,  ii.  SST-aaS. 
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had  been  rewarded  with  her  favour  in  the  days  of  her  gran- 
deur. We  shall  often  meet  this  crow-black  Norria,  and  his 
younger  brother  Sir  Edward — the  most  daring  soldiers  of 
their  time,  posters  of  sea  and  land — wherever  the  buffeting 
was  closest,  or  adventure  the  wildest  on  ship-board  or  shore, 
for  they  were  men  who  combined  much  of  the  knight- 
errantry  of  a  vanishing  ago  with  the  more  practical  and 
expansive  spirit  of  adventure  that  characterized  the  new 
epoch. 
Nor  was  he  a  stranger  in  the  Netherlands.  "  The  gentle- 
Letter,  13  man  to  whom  we  have  committed  the  government 
Ai^.  1685.  of  the  forces  going  to  the  relief  of  Antwerp,"  said 
Elizabeth,  "has  already  given  you  such  proofs  of  his  affection 
by  the  good  services  he  has  rendered  you,  that  without 
recommendation  on  our  part,  he  should  stand  already  recom- 
mended. Nevertheless,  in  respect  for  his  quality,  the  house 
from  which  he  is  descended,  and  the  valour  which  he  hag 
manifested  in  your  own  country,  we  desire  to  tell  you  that 
wo  hold  him  dear,  and  that  he  deserves  also  to  be  dear  to 
you."  ^ 

When  the  fall  of  Antwerp  was  certain,  the  Queen  sent 
Davison,  who  bad  been  for  a  brief  period  in  England,  back 
again  to  his  post.  "  We  have  learned,"  she  said  in  the  letter 
which  she  sent  by  that  envoy,  "with  very  great  regret  of  the 
surrender  of  Antwerp,  bearing  lest  some  api 
should  take  possession  of  the  people's  mind  in  { 
and  that  some  dangerous  change  might  ensue,  we  send  you 
our  faithful  and  well-belovod  Davison  to  represent  to  you 
how  much  we  have  your  affairs  at  heart,  and  to  say  that  we 
are  determined  to  forget  nothing  that  may  be  necessary  to 
your  preservation.  Assure  yourselves  that  we  shall  never  feil 
to  accomplish  all  that  he  may  promise  you  in  our  behalf"  ^ 

Tct,  notwithstanding  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  the 
thorough  discussion  that  had  taken  place  of  the  whole  matter, 

1  Lettre  de  la  Royne  aux  Etats  ge-  I  ^  Lettre  de  S.  It.  contenanfe  cre- 
neraul3:,SAug.  158B.  (H^ue  Archives  '^^nce  pour  le  Sieur  Davison,  f^ 
Ifg  \       ^  I  1B85.     (Hagae  Archives,  MS.)  "^ 
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and  the  enormous  loss  which  had  resulted  from  the  money- 
saving  insanity  upon  both  sides,  even  then  the  busy  devil  of 
petty  ecoaomy  was  not  quite  exorcised.  Several  precioua 
weeks  were  wasted  in  renewed  chafferings.  The  Queen  was 
wiUing  that  the  permanent  force  should  now  be  raised  to  five 
thousand  foot  and  one  thousand  horse — the  additional  sixteen 
hundred  men  heing  taken  from  the  Antwerp  reheving-foree — ■ 
but  she  insisted  that  the  garrisons  for  the  cautionary  towns 
should  be  scLueezed  out  of  this  general  contingent.  The 
States,  on  the  contrary,  were  determined  to  screw  these 
garrisons  out  of  her  grip,  as  an  additional  subsidy.  Each 
party  complained  with  reason  of  the  other's  closeness.  N'o 
doubt  the  Stat«e  were  shrewd  bargainers,  but  it  would  have 
been  difficult  for  the  sharpest  Hollander  that  ever  sent  a 
cargo  of  herrings  to  Cadiz,  to  force  open  Elizabeth's  beautiful 
hand  when  she  chose  to  shut  it  close.  Walsingham  and 
Leicester  were  alternately  driven  to  despair  by  the  covetons- 
ness  of  the  one  party  or  the  other. 

It  was  still  uncertain  what  "  personage  of  quality"  was  to 
go  to  the  Netherlands  in  the  Queen's  name,  to  help  govern 
the  countrj',  Leicester  had  professed  his  readiness  to  risk 
his  life,  estates,  and  reputation,  in  the  cause,  and  the  Statra 
particularly  desired  his  appointment.  "  The  name  of  your 
Excellency  is  so  very  agreeable  to  this  people,"  said  they  in 
a  letter  to  the  Earl,  "  as  to  give  promise  of  a  brief  and  happy 
end  to  this  grievous  and  almost  immortal  war." '  The  Queen 
was,  or  affected  to  be,  still  undecided  as  to  the  appointment. 
While  waiting  week  after  week  for  the  ratifications  of  the 
treaty  from  Holland,  aflairs  were  looking  gloomy  at  home, 
and  her  Majesty  was  growing  very  uncertain  in  her  temper. 

"  I  see  not  her  Majesty  disposed  to  use  the  service  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,"  wrote  Walsingham.  "I  suppose  the  lot 
of  government  will  light  on  Lord  Gray,  I  would  to  God  the 
ability  of  his  purse  were  answerable  to  his  sufficiency  other- 


'  Lettre  des  etats  generaas  au  Comte  [ 
3  Leicester,  afiu  qu'il  plcuat  a  sou  I 
li"   accepler   lo    coram  and  ement   de   ] 


U.  pour  venir  parcie^a  au  gouyome- 
it  ha  pays.    (Hague  Areliiyea  MS.) 
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wise." '  This  was  certainly  a  most  eseential  deficiency  on  the 
part  of  Lord  Gray,  and  it  will  soon  "be  seen  that  the  personage 
of  quality  to  be  selected  as  chief  in  the  arduous  and  honour- 
able enterprise  now  on  foot,  would  be  obliged  to  rely  quite 
aa  much  on  that  same  ability  of  purse  aa  upon  the  sufficiency 
of  his  brain  or  arm.  The  Queen  did.  not  mean  to  send  her 
favourite  forth  to  purchase  anything  hut  honour  in  the 
Netherlands;  and  it  waa  not  the  Provinces  only  that  were 
likely  to  struggle  against  her  parsimony.  Yet  that  parsi- 
mony sprang  from  a  nobler  motive  than  the  mere  love  of 
pelf  Dangers  encompassed  her  on  every  side,  and  while 
husbanding  her  own  exchequer,  she  was  saving  her  subjects' 
resources.  "Here  we  are  but  boois:- worms,"  said  Walaing- 
ham,  "yet  from  sundry  quarters  we  hear  of  grt 
against  this  poor  crown.  The  revolt  in  Scotland  is  j 
feared,  and  that  out  of  hand,"^ 

Scotland,  France,  Spain,  these  were  dangerous  enemies 
and  neighbours  to  a  maiden  Queen,  who  had  a  rebellious 
Ireland  to  deal  with  on  one  side  the  channel,  and  Alexander 
of  Parma  on  the  other. 

Davison  experienced  great  inconvenience  and  annoyance 
before  the  definite  arrangements  could  be  made.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Spanish  party  had  made  great  progress 
since  the  fall  of  Antwerp.  Eoger  WilHams  was  right  in 
advising  the  Queen  to  deal  "roundly  and  resolutely "  with 
the  States,  and  to  "  sovereign  them  presently." 

They  had  need  of  being  sovereigned,  for  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  self-government  which  prevailed  at  that 
moment  was  very  hke  no  government.  The  death  of  Orange, 
the  treachery  of  Henry  III.,  the  triumphs  of  Parma,  disas- 
trous facts,  treading  rapidly  upon  each  other,  had  produced  a 
not  very  unnatural  effect.  The  peace-at-any-price  party  was 
strugghng  hard  for  the  ascendancy,  and  the  Spanish  partizans 
were  doing  their  best  to  hold  up  to  suspicion  the  sharp  prac- 
tice of  the  English  Queen.  She  was  even  accused  of  under- 
hand dealing  with  Spain,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Provinces; 


*  'Wal^gbaiQ  to  I 
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SO  mucii  had  slander,  anarchy,  and  despair,  been  able  to  effect. 
The  States  were  reluctant  to  sign  those  articles  with  Eliza- 
beth ■which  were  absolutely  necessary  to  their  salvation. 

"In  how  doubtful  and  uncertain  tcnns  I  found  things  at 
my  coming  hither,"  wrote  Davison  to  Burghley,  "how 
thwarted  and  delayed  since  for  a  resolution,  and  with  what 
conditions,  and  for  what  reasons  I  have  been  finally  drawn  to 
conclude  with  them  as  I  have  done,  your  Lordship  may  per- 
ceive by  that  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Secretary.  The  chief 
difficulty  has  reated  upon  the  point  of  entertaining  the  garri- 
sons within  the  towns  of  assurance,  over  and  hesidea  the  five 
thousand  footmen  and  one  thousand  horse."  * 

This,  as  Davison  proceeded  to  observe,  was  considered  a 
siTie  qua  non  by  the  States,  so  that,  under  the  perilous  cir- 
cumstances in  which  both  countries  were  placed,  he  had  felt  it 
his  duty  to  go  forward  aa  far  as  possible  to  meet  their  demands. 
Davison  always  did  his  work  veraciously,  thoroughly,  and 
resolutely  ;  and  it  was  seldom  that  his  advice,  in  aU  matters 
pertaining  to  Netherland  matters,  did  not  prove  the  very  best 
that  could  be  offered.  No  man  knew  better  than  he  the 
interests  and  the  temper  of  both  countries. 

The  imperious  Ehzabeth  was  not  fond  of  being  thwarted, 
let^t  of  all  by  any  thing  savouring  of  the  democratic  principle, 
and  already  there  was  much  friction  between  the  Tudor  spirit 
of  absolntiem  and  the  rough  "  mechanical "  nature  with  which 
it  was  to  ally  itself  in  the  Netherlands,  The  economical 
Ehzabeth  was  not  pleased  at  being  overreached  in  a  bargain  ; 
and,  at  a  moment  when  she  thought  herself  doing  a  magnani- 
mous act,  she  was  vexed  at  the  cavilling  with  which  her 
generosity  was  received.  "  'Tis  a  manner  of  proceeding," 
said  Walsingham,  "  not  to  be  allowed  of,  and  may  very  well 
be  termed  mechanical,  considering  that  her  Majesty  seeketh 
no  interest  in  that  country — as  Monsieur  and  tho  French 
King  did — but  only  their  good  and  benefit,  without  regard 
had  of  the  expenses  of  her  treasure  and  the  hazard  of  her 
subjects'  lives;  besides  throwing  herself  into  a  present  war 
'  DavisoE  to  Bui^hley,  24  Sepi  1585,  (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 
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for  their  sakes  with  the  greatest  prince  and  potentate  in 
Europe.  But  seeing  the  government  of  those  countries 
resteth  in  the  hands  of  merchants  and  advocates — the  one 
regarding  profit,  the  other  standing  npon  vantage  of  cLuirks — 
there  is  no  hotter  fruit  to  be  looked  to  from  them."^ 

Yet  it  wa3,  after  all,  no  quii'k  in  those  merchants  and 
advocates  to  urge  that  the  Queen  was  not  going  to  war  with 
the  great  potentate  for  their  sakea  alone.  To  Elizabeth's 
honour,  she  did  thoroughly  comprehend  that  the  war  of  the 
Netherlands  was  the  war  of  England,  of  Protestantism,  and 
of  European  liberty,  and  that  she  could  no  longer,  without 
courting  her  own  destruction,  defer  taking  a  part  in  active 
military  operations.  It  was  no  quirk,  then,  but  solid  reason- 
ing, for  the  States  to  regard  the  subject  in  the  same  light. 
Holland  and  England  were  embarked  in  one  boat,  and  were 
to  sink  or  swim  together.  It  was  waste  of  time  to  wrangle 
so  fiercely  over  pounds  and  shillings,  hut  the  fault  was  not 
to  be  exclusively  imputed  to  the  one  side  or  the  other. 
There  were  bitter  recriminations,  particularly  on  the  part  of 
Elizabeth,  for  it  was  not  safe  to  touch  too  closely  either  the 
pride  or  the  pocket  of  that  frugal  and  despotic  heroine. 
"  The  two  thousand  pounds  promised  by  the  States  to  Norris 
upon  the  muster  of  the  two  thousand  volunteers,"  said  Wal- 
singham,  "  were  not  paid.  Her  Majesty  is  not  a  little  offended 
therewith,  seeing  how  little  care  they  have  to  yield  her  satis- 
faction, which  she  imputeth  to  proceed  rather  from  contempt, 
than  from  necessity.  If  it  should  fall  out,  however,  to  be 
such  as  by  them  is  pretended,  then  doth  she  conceive  her 
bargain  to  be  very  ill  made,  to  join  her  fortune  with  so  weak 
and  broken  an  estate."^  Already  there  were  indications  that 
the  innocent  might  be  made  to  suffer  for  the  short-comings 
of  the  real  culprits  ;  nor  would  it  be  the  first  time,  or  by  any 
means  the  last,  for  Davison  to  appear  in  the  character  of  a 


"  Surely,    sir,"    continued   Mr,    Secretary,    "  it   is  a  thing 
to   be   feared  that  the  contributions  they  will  yield 


'  "Waangbam  to  Dayison,  23  Oct.  1585. 
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will  fall  not  more  true  in  paper  than  in  payment ;  whicli  if  it 
should  so  happen,  it  would  turn  some  to  hlame,  whereof  you 
among  others  are  to  bear  your  part."  ^ 

And  thus  the  months  of  September  and  of  October  wore 
away,  and  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  had  not  arrived  from 
the  Netherlands.  Elizabeth  l)ecame  furious,  and  those  of  the 
Netherland  deputation  who  had  remained  in  England  were 
at  their  wits'  end  to  appease  her  choler.  No  news  arrived  for 
many  weeks.  Those  were  not  the  days  of  steam  and  magnetic 
telegraphs — inventions  by  which  the  nature  of  man  and  the 
aspect  of  history  seem  altered — and  the  Queen  had  nothing 
for  it  but  to  fret,  and  the  envoys  to  concert  with  her  mini- 
sters expedients  to  mitigate  her  spleen.  Towards  the  end  of 
the.  month,  the  commissioners  chartered  a  vessel  which  they 
despatched  for  news  to  Holland,  On  hia  way  across  the  sea 
the  captain  was  haUed  on  the  28th  October  by  a  boat,  in 
which  one  Hans  Wyghans  was  leisurely  proceeding  to  Eng- 
land with  Netherland  despatches  dated  on  the  5th  of  the 
same  month.  This  was  the  freshest  intelligence  that  had  yet 
been  received. 

So  soon  as  the  envoys  were  put  in  possession  of  the  docu- 
ments, they  obtained  an  audience  of  the  Queen.  This  was 
the  last  day  of  October.  Elizabeth  read  her  letters,  31  Oct., 
and  listened  to  the  apologies  made  by  the  deputies  '^®^- 
for  the  delay  with  anything  but  a  benignant  countenance. 
Then,  with  much  vehemence  of  language,  and  manifestations 
of  Hi-temper,  she  expressed  her  displeasure  at  the  dilatoriness 
of  the  States.  Having  sent  so  many  troops,  and  so  many 
gentlemen  of  quality,  she  had  considered  the  whole  affair 
concluded, 

"  I  have  been  unhandsomely  treated,"  she  said,  "  and  not 
as  comports  with  a  prince  of  my  quality.  My  inclination 
for  your  support — because  you  show  yourselves  unworthy 
of  so  great  benefits — will  be  entirely  destroyed,  unless  you 
deal  with  me  and  mine  more  worthily  for  the  future  than  you 
have  done  in  the  past.     Through  my  great  and  especial  affec- 


o  Davison,  23  Oct,  1 
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tioE  for  your  -welfare,  I  had  ordered  the  Earl  of  Leicester  to 
proceed  to  the  Netherlands,  and  conduct  your  affairs  ;  a  man 
of  such  c[uality  as  all  the  world  knows,  and  one  whom  I  love, 
as  if  he  were  my  own  brother.  He  was  getting  himself  ready 
in  all  diligence,  putting  himself  in  many  perils  throi^h  the 
practices  of  the  enemy,  and  if  I  should  have  reason  to  helieve 
that  he  would  not  be  respected  there  according  to  his  due,  I 
should  be  indeed  offended.  He  and  many  others  are  not 
going  thither  to  advance  their  own  affairs,  to  make  them- 
selves rich,  or  because  they  have  not  means  enough  to  live 
magnificently  at  home.  They  proceed  to  the  Netherlands 
from  pure  affection  for  your  cause.  This  is  the  case,  too, 
with  many  other  of  my  subjects,  all  dear  to  me,  and  of  much 
worth.  Jor  I  have  sent  a  fine  heap  of  folk  thither — in  all, 
with  those  his  Excellency  is  taking  with  him,  not  under  ten 
thousand  soldiers  cf  the  English  nation.  This  is  no  small 
succour,  and  no  little  unbaring  of  this  realm  of  mine, 
threatened  as  it  is  with  war  from  many  quarters.  Yet  I  am 
seeking  no  sovereignty,  nor  anything  else  prejudicial  to  the 
freedom  of  your  country.  I  wish  only,  in  your  utmost  need, 
to  help  you  out  of  this  lamentable  war,  to  maintain  for  you 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  to  see   that  law  and  justice   are 


Ah,  this,  and  more,  with  great  eagerness  of  expression  and 
gesture,  was  urged  by  the  Queen,  much  to  the  discomfiture 
of  the  envoys.  In  vain  they  attempted  to  modify  and  to 
explain.  Their  faltering  excuses  were  swept  rapidly  away 
upon  the  current  of  royal  wrath ;  until  at  last  Elizabeth 
stormed  herself  into  exhaustion  and  comparative  tranquillity. 
She  then  dismissed  them  with  an  assurance  that  her  good- 
will towards  the  States  was  not  diminished,  as  would  be  found 
to  he  the  case,  did  they  not  continue  to  prove  themselves 
unworthy  of  her  favour.' 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Ihe  whole  matter  was 
arranged  to  the  satisfaction  of  aU  parties.    It  was  agreed 

igland    aatt  de  Staaten  General,    1  Not. 
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that  a  permanent  force  of  five  thousand  foot  and  one  thousand 
horse  should  serve  in  the  Provinces  at  the  Queen's  expense  ; 
and  that  the  cities  of  Flushing  and  Brill  should  be  placed  in 
her  Majesty's  hands  until  the  entire  reimbursement  of  the 
debt  thus  incurred  by  the  States.  EHzabeth  also — at  last 
overcoming  her  reluctance — agreed  that  the  force  neces- 
sary to  garrison  these  towns  should  form  an  additional  con- 
tingentj  instead  of  being  deducted  from  the  general  auxiliary 
force.' 

Count  Maurice  of  Nassau  had  been  confirmed  by  the  States 
of  Holland  and  Zeeland  as  permanent  stadholder  of  those 
provinces.  This  measure  excited  some  suspicion  on  the  part 
of  Leicester,  who,  as  it  "was  now  understood,  was  the  "  personage 
of  quality  "  to  be  sent  to  the  Netherlands  as  representative  of 
the  Queen's  authority.  "  Touching  the  election  of  Count 
Maurice,"  said  the  Earl,  "I  hope  it  will  be  no  impairing  of 
the  authority  heretofore  allotted  to  me,  for  if  it  will  be,  I 
shall  tarry  but  awhile."  ° 

Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  frank  or  chivalrously 
devoted  than  the  language  of  Maurice  to  the  Queen. 

"  Madam,  if  I  have  ever  had  occasion,"  be  wrote,  "  to  thank 
God  for  his  benefits,  I  confess  that  it  was  when,  receiving  in 
all  humihty  the  letters  with  which  it  pleased  your  Majesty  to 
honour  me,  I  learned  that  the  great  disaster  of  my  lord  and 
father's  death  had  not  diminished  the  debonairo  affection  and 
favour  which  it  has  always  pleased  your  Majesty  to  manifest 
to  my  father's  house.  It  has  been  likewise  grateful  to  me  to 
learn  that  your  Majesty,  smrounded  by  so  many  great  and 
important  affairs,  had  been  pleased  to  approve  the  command 
which  the  States-General  have  conferred  upon  me.  I  am 
indeed  grieved  that  my  actions  cannot  correspond  with  the 
ardent  desire  which  I  feel  to  serve  your  Majesty  and  these 
Provinces,  for  which  I  hope  that  my  extreme  youth  will  be 
accepted  as   an   excuse.     And   although  I  find  myself  feeble 


'Report  of  tlie   Envoyg,   MS.;   Ar-   ]  Vervolgli.  123. 
tides  of  Treaty,  Ac.  MS.  (Hague  Ar-         ^  Leicester  to    Davison,    Sor.    IS, 
chives) ;  Compare  Bor,  iL  664;  Hoofd,    |  1585.    (3.  P.  Office  MS.) 
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enoxigh  for  the  chaj^e  thus  imposed  upon  me,  yet  God  will 
assist  my  efforts  to  supply  by  diligence  and  sincere  intention 
the  defect  of  the  other  qualities  reijuisite  for  my  thorough 
discharge  of  my  duty  to  the  contentment  of  your  Majesty. 
To  fulfil  these  obligations,  which  are  growing  greater  day  by 
day,  I  trust  to  prove  by  my  actions  that  I  will  never  spare 
either  my  labour  or  life.'" 

When  it  was  found  that  the  important  town  of  Flushing 
was  required  as  part  of  the  guaranty  to  the  Queen,  Maurice, 
as  hereditary  seignor  and  proprietor  of  the  pla«c — during 
the  captivity  of  his  elder  brother  in  Spain — signified  his  con- 
currence in  the  transfer,  together  with  the  most  friendly 
feelings  towards  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  to  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  appointed  EngUsh  governor  of  the  town.  He  wrote 
to  Davison,  whom  he  called  "  one  of  the  best  and  most  certain 
friends  that  the  house  of  Nassau  possessed  in  England," 
be^ng  that  he  would  recommend  the  interests  of  the  family 
to  the  Queen,  "  whose  favour  could  do  more  than  anything 
else  in  the  world  towards  maintaining  what  remained  of  the 
dignity  of  their  house.'"  After  solemn  deliberation  with  his 
atep-mother,  Louisa  de  Coligny,  and  the  other  members  of  his 
family,  he  made  a  formal  announcement  of  adhesion  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Nassau  to  tho  arrangements  concluded 
with  the  English  government,  and  asked  the  benediction  of 
God  upon  the  treaty.  While  renouncing,  for  the  moment, 
any  compensation  for  his  cpnsent  to  the  pledging  of  Elushing 
— "  his  patrimonial  property,  and  a  place  of  such  great  im- 
portance " — he  expressed  a  confidence  that  the  long  services 
of  hia  father,  as  well  as  those  which  he  himself  hoped  to 
render,  would  meet  in  time  with  "  condign  recognition."  He 
requested  the  Earl  of  Leicester  to  consider  the  friendship 
which  had  existed  between  himself  and  the  late  Prince  of 
Orange,  as  an  hereditary  affection  to  be  continued  to  the 
children,  and  he  entreated  the  Earl  to  do  bim  the  honour  in 


the    Queen,— 
ffiee  MS.)    Tlie 
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future  to  hold  him  as  a  son,  and  to  extend  to  him  counsel 
and  authority ;  declarii^,  on  his  part,  that  he  should  ever 
deem  it  an  honour  to  he  allowed  to  call  him  father.  And  in 
order  still  more  strongly  to  confirm  his .  friendship^  he  beg^d 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  to  consider  him  as  his  brother,  and  as  his 
companion  in  arms,  promising  upon  his  own  part  the  most 
faithful  friendship.  In  the  name  of  Louisa  de  Coligny,  and 
of  his  whole  family,  he  also  particularly  recommended  to  the 
Queen  the  interests  of  the  eldest  brother  of  the  house,  Philip 
William,  "  who  had  been  so  long  and  so  iniquitonsly  detained 
captive  ,ia  Spain,"  and  begged  that,  in  case  prisoners  of  war 
of  high  rank  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English  com- 
manders, they  might  be  employed  as  a  means  of  effecting  the 
liberation  of  that  much-injured  Prince.  He  likewise  desired 
the  friendly  offices  of  the  Queen  to  protect  the  principality  of 
Orange  against  the  possible  designs  of  the  French  monarch, 
and  intimated  that  occasions  might  arise  in  which  the  confis- 
cated estates  of  the  family  in  Bm^undy  might  bo  recovered 
through  the  influence  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  particularly  those 
of  the  Grisons  and  of  Berne. 

And,  in  conclusion,  in  case  the  Queen  should  please — as 
both  Count  Maurice  and  the  Princess  of  Orange  desired  with 
all  their  hearts — to  assume  the  sovereignty  of  these  Provinces, 
y  entreated  graciously  to  observe  those  sug- 
ing  the  interests  of  the  House  of  Nassau,  which 
had  been  made  in  the  articles  of  the  treaty.' 

Thus  the  path  had  been  smoothed,  mainly  through  the 
indefatigable  energy  of  Davison.  Yet  that  envoy  was  not 
able  to  give  satisfactiod  to  his  imperious  and  somewhat  whim- 
sical mistress,  whose  zeal  seemed  to  cool  in  proportion  to  the 
readiness  with  which  the  obstacles  to  her  wishes  were  removed. 
Davison  was,  with  reason,  discontented.  Ho  had  done  more 
than  any  other  man  either  in  England  or  the  Provinces,  to 
bring  about  a  hearty  cooperation  in  the  common  cause,  and 
to  allay  mutual  heart-burnings  and  suspicions.  He  had  also, 
)f  teicestcr,   19  Oct 
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owing  to  the  negligence  of  the  English  treasurer  for  the 
Netherlands;  and  the  ni^ardliness  of  Elizabeth,  heen  placed 
ia  a  position  of  great  financial  emharraeanient.  His  situation 
was  very  irksome. 

"  I  mused  at  the  sentence  you  sent  me,"  he  wrote,  "  for  I 
know  no  cause  her  Majesty  hath  to  shrink  at  her  charges 
hitherto.  The  treasure  she  hath  yet  disbursed  here  is  not 
aboYO  five  or  six  thousand  pounds,  besides  that  which  I  have 
been  obliged  to  take  up  for  the  saving  of  her  honour,  and 
necessity  of  her  service,  in  danger  otherwise  of  some  notable 
disgrace.  I  will  not,  for  shame,  say  how  I  have  been  left  here 
to  myself." ' 

The  delay  in  the  formal  appointment  of  Leicester,  and, 
more  particularly,  of  the  governors  for  the  cautionary  towns, 
was  the  cause  of  great  confusion  and  anarchy  in  the  tran- 
sitional condition  of  the  country.  "  The  burden  I  am  driven 
to  sustain,"  said  Davison,  "doth  utterly  weary  me.  K  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  were  hero,  and  if  my  Lord  of  Leicester  follow 
not  all  the  sooner,  I  would  use  her  Majesty's  liberty  to  return 
home.  If  her  Majesty  think  me  worthy  the  reputation  of  a 
poor,  honest,  and  loyal  servant,  I  have  that  contents  me. 
For  the  rest,  I  wish 

'  Vivere  sine  invidia,  molloaquo  mglorius  annoB 
Bxigere,  amioltias  et  raihi  jungere  pares.' " 

There  was  something  almost  prophetic  in  the  tone  which 
this  faithful  public  servant — to  whom,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  such  hard  measure  was  to  be  dealt — habitually 
adopted  in  his  private  letters  and  conversation.  He 
did  his  work,  but  he  had  not  his  reward ;  and  he  was 
already  weary  of  place  without  power,  and  industry  without 
recognition. 

"ITor  mine  own  particular,"  he  said,  "I  will  say  with  the 
poet, 

'  Crede  mihi,  tiene  qai  Mail  bene  visdt, 
Ee  intra  fortonam  dobct  quisquo  manere  auam.' " ' 
For,  notwithstanding  the  avidity  with  which  Ehzabeth  had 

'  DaviBon  to ,  11  Nov.  158D.     (S.  P.  Office  MS.)  '  Ibid. 
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songht  the  cautionary  towns,  and  the  fierceness  with  which 
she  had  censured  the  tardiness  of  the  States,  she  seemed  now 
half  inclined  to  drop  the  prize  which  she  had  so  much  coveted, 
and  to  imitate  the  very  languor  which  she  had  so  lately 
rebuked.  "  She  hath  what  she  desired,"  said  Davison,  "  and 
might  yet  have  more,  if  this  content  her  not.  Howsoever 
you  value  the  places  at  homo,  they  are  esteemed  here,  hy 
such  as  know  them  best,  no  little  increase  to  her  Majesty's 
honour,  surety,  and  greatness,  if  she  be  aa  careful  to  keep 
them  aa  happy  in  getting  them.  Of  this  our  cold  beginning 
doth  already  make  me  jealous."  '■ 

Sagacious  and  resolute  Princess  aa  she  ■was,  she  showed 
something  of  feminine  caprice  upon  this  grave  occasion. 
Kot  Davison  alone,  hut  her  most  confidential  ministers 
and  favourites  at  home,  were  perplexed  and  provoked 
by  her  misplaced  political  coquetries.  But  while  the  alter- 
nation of  her  hot  and  cold  fits  drove  her  most  devoted 
courtiers  out  of  patience,  thoro  was  one  symptom  that  re- 
mained invariable  throughout  all  her  paroxysn^,  the  rigidity 
with  which  her  hand  was  locked.  Walsingham,  stealthy 
enough  when  an  advantage  was  to  he  gained  by  subtlety,  was 
manful  and  determined  in  his  deahngs  with  his  frienda ;  and 
he  had  more  than  once  been  offended  vrith  Elizabeth's  want 
of  frankness  in  these  transactions. 

"  I  find  you  grieved,  and  not  without  cause,"  he  wrote  to 
Daviaon,  "in  respect  to  the  over  thwart  proceedings  as  weU 
there  as  hero.  The  disorders  in  those  countries  would  be 
easily  redressed  if  we  could  take  a  thoroughly  resolute  course 
here — a  matter  that  men  may  rather  pray  for  than  hope  for. 
It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  action  now  in  hand  will  be 
accompanied  by  very  hard  success,  unless  they  of  the  country 
there  may  be  drawn  to  bear  the  greatest  part  of  the  burden 
of  the  wars."* 

And  now  the  great  favourite  of  all  had  received  the 
appointment  which  he  coveted.     The  Earl  of  Leicester  was 
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to  be  Commander-iQ-CMef  of  her  Majesty's  forces  in  the 
Netiierlaiidaj  and  representative  of  her  authority  in  those 
countries,  whatever  that  office  might  prove  to  he.  The 
nature  of  his  post  was  anomalous  from  the  heginning.  It  was 
environed  with  difSculties,  not  the  least  irritating  of  which 
proceeded  from  the  captious  spirit  of  the  Queen.  The  Earl 
wa«  to  proceed  in  great  pomp  to  Holland,  hut  the  pomp  was 
to  he  prepared  mainly  at  his  own  expense.  Besides  the 
auxiliary  forces  that  had  hccn  shipped  during  the  latter 
period  of  the  year,  Leicester  was  raising  a  force  of  lancers, 
from  four  to  eight  hundred  in  numher ;  but  to  pay  for  that 
levy  ho  was  forced  to  mortgage  his  own  property,  while  the 
Queen  not  only  refused  to  advance  ready  money,  but  declined 
endorsing  his  bills. 

It  mu^t  he  confessed  that  the  Earl's  courtship  of  Elizabeth 
was  anything  at  that  moment  but  a  gentle  dalliance.  In 
those  thorny  regions  of  finance  were  no  beds  of  asphodel  or 
amaranthine  bowers.  There  was  no  talk  hut  of  troopers, 
saltpetre,  and  sulphur,  of  books  of  assurance,  and  bills  of 
exchange ;  and  the  aspect  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  budget 
■was  under  discussion,  must  effectually  have  neutralized  for 
the  time  any  very  tender  sentiment.  The  sharpness  with 
which  she  clipped  Leicester's  authority,  when  authority 
was  indispensable  to  bis  dignity,  and  the  heavy  demands 
upon  his  resources  that  were  the  result  of  her  avarice,  were 
obstacles  more  than  enough  to  the  calm  fruition  of  his 
triumphs.  He  had  succeeded,  in  appearance  at  least,  in  the 
great  object  of  his  ambition,  this  appointment  to  the  Nether- 
lands ;  but  the  appointment  was  no  sinecure,  and  least  of  all 
a  promising  pecuniary  speculation.  Elizabeth  had  told  the 
envoys,  with  reason,  that  she  was  not  sending  forth  that  man 
— whom  she  loved  as  a  brother — in  order  that  he  might 
make  himself  rich.  On  the  contrary,  the  Earl  seemed  likely 
to  make  himself  comparatively  poor  before  he  got  to  the 
Provinces,  while  his  political  power,  at  the  moment,  did  not 
seem  of  more  hopeful  growth. 

Leicester  had  been  determined  and  consistent  in  this  great 
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enterpriae  from  the  teginnmg.  He  felt  intensely  the  import- 
ance of  the  crisis.  He  saw  that  the  time  had  come  for  swift 
and  uncompromising  action,  and  the  impatience  with  which 
he  bore  the  fetters  imposed  upon  him  may  bo  easily  conceived. 

"  The  cause  is  such,"  he  wrote  to  Walsingham,  "that  I  had 
as  lief  be  dead  as  be  in  the  case  I  shall  be  in  if  this  restraint 
hold  for  talcing  the  oath  there,  or  if  some  more  authority  bo 
not  granted  than  I  see  her  Majesty  would  I  should  have.  I 
trust  you  all  will  hold  hard  for  this,  or  else  banish  me 
England  withal.  I  have  sent  you  the  books  to  be  signed  by 
her  Majesty.  I  beseech  you  return  them  with  all  haste,  for 
I  get  no  money  till  they  be  under  seal.'" 

But  hef  Majesty  would  not  put  them  under  her  seal,  much 
to  the  favourite's  discomfiture. 

"  Your  letter  yieldeth  but  cold  answer,"  he  wrote,  two  days 
afterwards,  "Above  all  things  yet  that  her  Majesty  doth 
stick  at,  I  marvel  most  at  her  refusal  to  sign  my  book  of 
assurance  ;  for  there  passeth  nothing  in  the  earth  against  her 
profit  by  that  act,  nor  any  good  to  me  but  to  satisfy  the 
creditors,  who  were  more  scnipidous  than  needs.  I  did  com- 
plain to  her  of  those  who  did  refuse  to  lend  me  money,  and 
she  was  greatly  offended  with  them.  But  if  her  Majesty 
were  to  stay  this,  if  I  were  half  seas  over,  I  must  of  necessity 
come  back  again,  for  I  may  not  go  without  money.  I  beseech, 
if  the  matter  be  refused  by  her,  bestow  a  post  on  me  to 
Harwich.  I  Ho  this  night  at  Sir  John  Peters',  and  but  for 
this  doubt  I  had  been  to-morrow  at  Harwich.  I  pray  God 
make  you  all  that  be  counsellors  plain  and  direct  to  the 
furtherance  of  all  good  service  for  her  Majesty  and  the  realm  ; 
and  if  it  be  the  will  of  God  to  plague  us  that  go,  and  you 
that  tarry,  for  our  sins,  yet  let  us  not  be  negligent  to  seek  to 
please  the  Lord,"" 

The  Earl  was  not  negligent  at  any  rate  in  seeking  to  please 
the  Queen,  but  she  was  singularly  hard  to  please.  She 
had  never  been  so   uncertain  in    her  humours    as  at  this 
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important  crisis.  Slie  Imew,  and  had  publicly  stated  as  mucb, 
that  she  was  "  embarking  in  a  war  with  the  greatest  potentate 
in  Europe  ;"  yet  now  that  the  voyage  had  fairly  commenced, 
and  the  waves  were  rolling  around  her,  she  seeuaed  auxions 
to  put  hack  to  the  shore.  For  there  was  even  a  whisper  of 
peace-negotiations,,  than  which  nothing  could  have  been  more 
ill-timed.  "I  perceive  by  your  message,"  said  Leiceater  to 
Walsingham,  "  that  your  peace  with  Spain  will  go  fast  on, 
but  this  is  not  the  way."  ^  Unquestionably  it  was  not  the 
way,  and  the  whisper  was,  for  the  moment  at  least,  suppressed. 
Meanwhile  Leicester  had  reached  Harwich,  hut  the  post 
"bestowed  on  him,"  Contained,  as  usual,  but  cold  comfort. 
He  was  resolved,  however,  to  go  manfully  forward,  ahd  do  the 
work  before  him,  until  the  enterprise  should  prove  wholly 
impracticable.  It  is  by  the  light  afforded  by  the  secret  never- 
published  correspondence  of  the  period  with  which  we  are 
now  occupied,  that  the  true  characteristics  of  Elizabeth,  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  and  other  prominent  personages,  must  be 
scanned,  and  the  study  is  most  important,  for  it  was  by  those 
characteristics,  in  combination  with  other  human  elements 
embodied  in  distant  parts  of  Christendom,  that  the  destiny  of 
the  world  was  determined.  In  that  ago,  more  than  in  our 
own  perhaps,  the  influence  of  the  individual  was  widely  and 
intensely  felt.  Historical  chymistry  is  only,  rendered  possible 
by  a  detection  of  the  subtle  en^nations,  which  it  was  supposed 
would  for  ever  elude  analysis,  but  which  survive  in  those 
secret,  frequently  ciphered  intercommunications.  Philip  EL, 
WJUiam  of  Orange,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Alexander  Famese, 
Eobert  Dudley,  never  dreamed — when  disclosing  their  inmost 
thoughts  to  their  trusted  friends  at  momentous  epochs — 
that  the  day  would  come  on  earth  when  those  secrets  would 
he  no  longer  hid  from  the  patient  enquirer  after  truth.  Well 
for  those  whose  reputations  before  the  judgment-seat  of  history 
appear  even  comparatively  pure,  after  impartial  comparison 
of  their  motives  with  their  deeds. 

"For  mine  own  part,  Mr.  Secretary,"  wrote  Leicester,  "I 
>  Leicester  to  WalaiDgliani,  3  Deo.  1585.     (S.  P.  Office  ME) 
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am  resolved  to  do  that  ■which  shall  he  fit  for  a  poor  man's 
honour,  and  honestly  to  ohey  her  Majesty's  commandment. 
Let  the  rest  fall  out  to  others,  it  shall  not  concern  me.  I 
mean  to  assemble  myself  to  the  camp,  where  my  authority 
must  wholly  lie,  and  will  there  do  that  which  in  good  reason 
and  duty  I  shall  be  bound  to  do.  I  am  sorry  that  her  Majesty 
doth  deal  in  this  sort,  and  is  content  to  overthrow  so  willingly 
her  own  cause.  If  there  can  be  meana  to  salve  this  sore,  I 
will.  If  not, — I  tell  you  what  shall  become  of  me,  as  truly  as 
Gtod  lives."  ^ 

Yet  it  is  remarkable,  that,  in  spite  of  this  dark  intimation, 
the  Earl,  after  all,  did  not  state  what  was  to  become  of 
him  if  the  sore  was  not  salved.  Ho  was,  however,  explicit 
enough  as  to  the  causes  of  his  grief,  and  very  vehement  in 
its  manifestations,  "  Another  matter  which  shall  concern  ma 
deeply,"  he  said,  "and  all  the  subjects  there,  is  now  by  you 
to  be  carefully  considered,  which  is — money.  I  find  that  the 
money  is  abeady  gone,  and  this  now  given  to  the  treasurer 
will  do  no  more  than  pay  to  the  end  of  the  month.  I  beseech 
you  look  to  it,  for  by  the  Lord !  I  will  hear  no  more  so 
miserable  burdens  ;  for  if  I  have  no  money  to  pay  them,  let 
them  come  home,  or  what  else.  I  will  not  starve  them,  nor 
stay  them.  There  was  never  gentleman  nor  general  so  sent  out 
as  I  am  ;  and  if  neither  Queen  nor  council  care  to  help  it,  but 
leave  men  desperate,  as  I  see  men  shall  be,  that  inconvenience 
will  follow  which  I  trust  in  the  Lord  I  shall  be  free  of."^ 

He  then  used  language  about  himself,  singularly  resembling 
the  phraseology  employed  by  Elizabeth  concerning  him, 
when  she  was  scolding  the  Nethcrland  commissioners  for  the 
dilatoriness  and  parsimony  of  the  States. 

"  For  mine  own  part,"  ho  said,  "  I  have  taken  upon  me  this 
voyage,  not  as  a  desperate  nor  forlorn  man,  but  as  one  as 
well  contented  with  his  place  and  calling  at  home  as  any  sub- 
ject was  ever.  My  cause  was  not,  nor  is,  any  other  than  the 
Lord's  and  the  Queen's,  If  the  Queen  fail,  yet  must  I  trust 
in  the  Lord,  and  on  Sim,  I  see,  I  am  wholly  to  depend.  I 
■  Same  to  Bame,  6  Dec,  1585.    (S,  P.  Office  MS.)  s  Ibfd, 
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can  say  no   more,  but  pray  to  God  that  lier  J 

send  General  again  as  I  am  sent.     And  yet  I  will  do  what  I 

can  for  her  and  my  country." ' 

The  Earl  had  raised  a  choice  body  of  lancers  to  accompany 
him  to  the  Netherlands,  hut  the  expense  of  the  levy  bad  come 
mainly  upon  his  own  purse.  The  Queen  had  advanced  five 
thousand  pounds,  which  was  much  less  than  the  rec[uisite 
amount,  while  for  the  balance  required,  as  well  as  for  other 
necessary  expenses,  she  obstiaately  dechned  to  furnish  Lei- 
cester with  funds,  even  refusing  him,  at  last,  a  temporary 
loan.  She  violently  accused  him  of  cheating  her,  reclaimed 
money  which  he  had  wrung  from  her  on  good  security,  and 
when  he  had  repaid  the  sum,  objected  to  give  him  a  discharge. 
As  for  receiving  anything  by  way  of  salary,  that  was  quite 
out  of  the  question.  At  that  moment  he  would  have  been 
only  too  happy  to  he  reimbursed  for  what  he  was  already  out 
of  pocket,  "Whether  Elizabeth  loved  Leicester  as  a  brother, 
or  better  than  a  brother,  may  be  a  historical  question,  but  it 
is  no  question  at  aU.  that  she  loved  money  better  than  she 
did  Leicester.  Unhappy  the  man,  whether  foe  or  favourite, 
who  had  pecuniary  transactions  with  her  Highness. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  the  Earl,  "  that  her  Majesty  hath  so 
bard  a  conceit  of  me,  that  I  should  go  about  to  cozen  her,  as 
though  I  had  got  a  fee  simple  from  her,  and  had  it  not 
before,  or  that  I  had  not  had  her  fall  release  for  payment  of 
the  money  I  borrowed,  I  pray  God,  any  that  did  put  such 
scruple  in  her,  have  not  deceived  her  more  than  I  have  done. 
I  thank  God  I  have  a  clear  conscience  for  deceiving  lier,  and 
for  money  matters.  I  think  I  may  justly  say  I  have  been 
the  only  cause  of  more  gain  to  her  coffers  than  all  her 
chequer-men  have  been.  But  so  is  the  hap  of  some,  that 
all  they  do  is  nothing,  and  others  that  do  nothing,  do  all, 
and  have  all  the  thanks.  But  I  would  this  were  aU  tho 
grief  I  carry  with  me  ;  but  God  is  my  comfort,  and  on  Him  I 
cast  all,  for  there  is  no  surety  in  this  world  beside.  What 
hope  of  help  can  I  have,  finding  her  Majesty  so  strait  with 


no,  5  Dec.,  1535.    (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 
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3  she  is  ?  I  did  trnsfc  tliat — the  cause  being  hers  and 
this  realm's — if  I  could  have  gotten  no  money  of  her  mer- 
chants, she  would  not  have  refused  to  have  lent  money  on  eo 
easy  prized  land  as  mine,  to  have  heen  gainer  and  no  loser 
by  it.  Her  Majesty,  I  see,  will  make  trial  of  me  how  I  love 
her,  and  what  will  discourage  me  from  her  service.  But 
resolved  am  I  that  no  worldly  respect  shall  draw  me  back 
from  my  faithful  discharge  of  my  duty  towards  her,  though 
she  shall  show  to  hate  me,  as  it  goeth  very  near ;  for  I  find  no 
love  or  favour  at  all.  '  And  I  pray  you  to  remember  that  I 
have  not  had  one  penny  of  her  Majesty  towards  all  these 
charges  of  mine — not  one  penny — and,  by  all  truth,  I  have 
aheady  laid  out  above  five  thousand  pounds.  Her  Majesty 
appointed  eight  thousand  pounds  for  the  levy,  which  was  after 
the  rate  of  four  hundred  horse,  and,  upon  my  fidelity,  there 
is  shipped,  of  horse  of  service,  eight  hundred,  so  that  there 
ought  eight  thousand  more  to  have  been  paid  me.  No 
general  that  ever  went  that  was  not  paid  to  the  uttermost 
of  these  things  before  he  went,  but  had  cash  for  his  provision, 
which  her  Majesty  would  not  allow  me — not  one  groat. 
"Well,  let  aU  this  go,  it  is  like  I  shall  bo  the  last  shall  bear 
this,  and  some  must  suffer  for  the  people.  Good  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, let  her  Majesty  know  this,  for  I  deserve  God-a-mercy, 
at  the  least.'" 

Leicester,  to  do  him  justice,  was  thoroughly  alive  to  the 
importance  of  the  crisis.  On  political  principle,  at  any  rate, 
he  was  a  firm  supporter  of  Protestantism,  and  even  of 
Puritanism ;  a  form  of  religion  which  Elizabeth  detested,  and 
in  which,  with  keen  instinct,  she  detected  a  mutinous  element 
against  the  divine  right  of  kings.  The  Earl  was  cLuite  con- 
vinced of  the  absolute  necessity  that  England  should  take  up 
the  Netherland  matter  most  vigorously,  on  pain  of  being 
herself  destroyed.  All  the  most  sagacious  counsellors  of 
Elizabeth  were  day  by  day  more  and  more  confirmed  in 
this  opinion,  and  were  inclined  heartily  to  support  the  new 
Lieutenant-General.     As  for  Leicester  himself,  while  fuUy 

•  Leicester  to  WaLaagham,  1  Dec,  1585.    (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 
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conscious  of  hia  own  merits,  and  of  his  finn  intent  to  do  his 
duty,  he  was  also  grateful  to  those  who  were  willing  to 
hefdend  him  in  his  arduous  enterprise. 

"  I  have  received  a  letter  from  my  Lord  WUloughhy,"  he 
said,  ''to  my  seeming,  as  wise  a  letter  as  I  have  read  a  great 
while,  and  not  unfit  fOr  her  Majesty's  sight.  I  pray  Gtod  open 
her  eyes,  that  they  may  hehold  her  present  estate  indeed, 
and  the  wonderful  means  that  God  doth  offer  unto  her.  If  she 
losethese  opportunitiee,  who  can  loohfor  other  hut  dishonour  and 
destruction  ?  My  Lord  Treasurer  hath  also  written  me  a 
most  hearty  and  comfortable  letter  touching  this  voyage,  not 
only  in  showing  the  importance  of  it,  both  for  her  Majesty's 
own  safety  and  the  realm's,  but  that  the  whole  state  of  religion 
doth  depend  thereon,  and  therefore  doth  faithfully  promise  his 
whole  and  best  assistance  for  the  supply  of  all  wants.  I  was 
not  a  little  glad  to  receive  such  a  letter  from  him  at  this  time," ' 

And  from  on  board  the  '  Amity,'  ready  to  set  saU,  he 
expressed  his  thanks  to  Burghley,  at  finding  him  so  "earnestly 
bent  for  the  good  supply  and  maintenance  of  us  poor  men 
sent  in  her  Majesty's  service  and  our  country's."* 

As  for  Walsingham,  earnestly  a  defender  of  the  Nether- 
land  cause  from  the  beginning,  he  was  wearied  and  disgusted 
with  fighting  against  the  Queen's  parsimony  and  caprice, 
"He  is  utterly  discouraged,"  said  Leicester  to  Burghley,  "to 
deal  any  more  in  these  causes.  I  pray  G-od  your  Lordship 
grow  not  BO  too  ;  for  then  all  will  to  the  ground,  on  my  poor 
side  especially."^ 

And  to  Sir  Francis  himself,  he  wrote,  even  as  his  vessel 
■was  casting  off  her  mooring  :— "  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Secretary," 
he  said,  "to  find  you  so  discouraged,  and  that  her  Majesty 
doth  deem  you  so  partial.  And  yet  my  suits  to  her  Majesty 
have  not  of  late  been  so  many  nor  great,  while  the  greatest,  I 
am  sure,  are  for  her  Majesty's  own  service.  For  my  part,  I 
will  discharge  my  duty  as  far  as  my  poor  ability  and  capacity 
shall  serve,  and  if  I  shall  not  have  her  gracious  and  princely 
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support  and  supply,  the  lack  will  be  to  us,  for  the  present, 
hut  the  shame  and  dishonour  will  be  hers." ' 

And  with  these  parting  worda  the  Earl  committed  himself 
to  the  December  seas. 

Davison  had  teen  meantime  doing  his  best  to  prepare  the 
way  in  the  Netherlands  for  the  reception  of  the  EngUsh 
administration.  "What  man  could  do,  without  money  and 
without  authority,  he  had  done.  The  governors  for  Flushing 
and  the  Brill,  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Sir  Thomas  Cecil,  eldest 
son  of  Lord  Bui^hley,  had  been  appointed,  but  had  not 
arrived.  Their  coming  was  anxiously  looted  for,  as  during 
the  interval  the  condition  of  the  garrisons  was  deplorable. 
The  Enghsh  treasurer — ^by  some  unaccountable  and  un- 
pardonable negh'gence,  for  which  it  is  to  ba  feared  the 
Queen  was  herself  to  blame — was  not  upon  the  spot,  and 
Davison  was  driven  out  of  his  wits  to  devise  expedients  to 
save  the  soldiers  from  starving. 

"  Your  Lordship  has  seen  by  my  former  letters,"  wrote  the 
Ambassador  to  Burghley  from  Flushing,  "what  shift  I  have 
been  driven  to  for  the  rebef  of  this  garrison  here,  n  Nov. 
left  d  I'  abandon  ;  without  which  mean  they  had  all  I585. 
fallen  into  wild  and  shameful  disorder,  to  her  Majesty's  great 
disgrace  and  overthrow  of  her  service.  I  am  compelled, 
unless  I  would  see  tho  poor  men  famish,  and  her  Majesty 
dishonoured,  to  try  my  poor  credit  for  them."^ 

General  Sir  John  Norris  was  in  the  Betuwe,  threatening 
Nymegen,  a  town  which  he  found  "not  so  flexible  as  he  had 
hoped  ;"^  and,  as  he  had  but  two  thousand  men,  while 
Alexander  Famese  was  thought  to  be  marching  upon  him 
with  ten  thousand,  his  position  caused  great  anxiety.  Mean- 
time, his  brother.  Sir  Edward,  a  hot-headed  and  somewhat 
wilful  young  man,  who  "  thought  that  all  was  too  little  for 
him,"  was  giving  the  sober  Davison  a  good  deal  of  trouble.* 
He  bad  got  himself  into  a  quarrel,  both  with  that  envoy  and 


'  Leicester  to  Walsingliaia,  9  Deo.   I   1585.    Brit  M:us.(GlaIba,  C.  Tiii.  p.217, 
1585.     {&  P.  Office  MS.)  MS.) 

2  Davison    to    Burghiey     11  Nov.   |       =  Ibid.  *  Ibii  . 
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with  Roger  "Williams,  by  claiming  the  right  to  control  military 
matters  ia  Flushing  until  the  arrival  of  Sidney.  "If  Sir 
Thomas  and  Sir  Philip,"  said  Davison,  "do  not  make  choice 
of  more  discreet,  staid,  and  expert  commanders  than  those 
thrust  into  these  places  by  Mr.  Norris,  they  -will  do  them- 
selves a  great  deal  of  worry,  and  her  Majesty  a  great  deal  of 
hurt."  ^ 

As  might  naturally  he  expected,  the  lamentable  condition 
of  the  EngHsh  soldiers,  unpaid  and  starving — according  to  the 
report  of  the  Queen's  envoy  himself — exercised  anything  but 
a  salutary  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  Netherlanders  and 
perpetually  fed  the  hopes  of  the  Spanish  partizans  that  a 
composition  with  PhiUp  and  Parma  "would  yet  take  place.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  States  had  been  far  more  liberal  in  raising 
funds  than  the  Queen  had  shown  herself  to  be,  and  were  some- 
what indignant  at  being  perpetually  taunted  with  parsimony 
by  her  agents.  Davison  was  offended  by  the  injustice  of  Norris 
in  this  regard.  "  The  complaints  which  the  General  hath 
made  of  the  States  to  her  Majesty,"  said  he,  "  are  without 
cause,  and  I  think,  when  your  Lordship  shall  examine  it  well, 
you  will  find  it  no  little  sum  they  have  already  disbursed 
unto  him  for  their  part.  Wherein,  nevertheless,  if  they  had 
been  looked  into,  they  were  somewhat  the  more  excusable, 
considering  how  ill  our  people  at  her  Majesty's  entertainment 
were  satisfied  hitherto — a  thing  that  doth  much  prejudice  her 
reputation,  and  hurt  her  service."  ^ 

At  last,  however,  the  die  had  been  cast.  The  Queen, 
although  rejecting  the  proposed  sovereignty  of  the  Nether- 
lands, had  espoused  their  cause,  by  solemn  treaty  of  alliance, 
and  thereby  had  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to  Spain.  She 
deemed  it  necessary,  therefore,  out  of  respect  for  the  opinions 
of  mankind,  to  issue  a  manifesto  of  her  motives  to  the  world. 
The  document  was  published,  simultaneously  in  Dutch,  French, 
English,  and  Italian.* 

In  this  solemn  state-paper  she  spoke  of  tho  responsibility 
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of  princes  to  the  Ainiiglity,  of  the  ancient  friendship  between 
England  and  the  Netheriands,  of  the  cruelty  and  tyranny  of 
the  Spaniards,  of  their  violation  of  the  hbertiea  of  the  Pro- 
vinces, of  their  hanging,  heheading,  banishing  without  law 
and  against  justice,  in  the  space  of  a  few  months,  so  many  of 
the  highest  nobles  in  the  land.  Although  in  the  beginning 
of  the  cruel  persecution,  the  pretext  had  been  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Catholic  religion,  yet  it  was  affirmed  they  had 
not  failed  to  esercise  their  harharity  upon  Catholics  also,  and 
even  upon  ecclesiastics.  Of  the  principal  persons  put  to 
death,  no  one,  it  was  asserted,  had  been  more  devoted  to  the 
ancient  church  than  was  the  brave  Count  Egmont,  who,  for 
his  famous  victories  in  the  service  of  Spain,  could  never  be 
forgotten  in  voracious  history  any  more  than  could  be  the 
cruelty  of  his  execution. 

The  land  had  been  made  desolate,  continued  the  Queen, 
with  fire,  sword,  famine,  and  murder.  These  misfortunes  had 
ever  been  bitterly  deplored  by  friendly  nations,  and  none 
could  more  truly  regret  such  sufferings  than  did  the  English, 
the  oldest  ahies,  and  familiar  neighbours  of  the  Provinces,  who 
had  been  as  close  to  them  in  the  olden  time  by  community  of 
connexion  and  language,  as  man  and  wife.  She  declared 
that  she  had  frequently,  by  amicable  embassies,  warned  her 
brother  of  Spain — speaking  to  him  like  a  good,  dear  sister 
and  neighbour — that  unless  he  restrained  the  cruelty  of  his 
governors  and  their  soldiers,  he  was  sure  to  force  his  Provinces 
into  allegiance  to  some  other  power.  She  expressed  the 
danger  in  which  she  should  be  placed  if  the  Spaniards 
succeeded  in  establishing  their  absolute  government  in  the 
Netherlands,  from  which  position  their  attacks  upon  England 
would  be  incessant.  She  spoke  of  the  enterprise  favoured 
and  set  on  foot  by  the  Pope  and  by  Spain,  against  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  She  alluded  to  the  dismissal  of  the 
Spanish  envoy,  Don  Bernardino  de  Mendoza,  who  had  been 
treated  by  her  with  great  regard  for  a  long  time,  hut  who 
had  been  afterwards  discovered  in  le^ue  with  certain  ill- 
disposed   and   seditious  subjects   of  hers,    and  with  pubhcly 
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condemned  traitors.  That  envoy  had  arranged  a  plot  accord- 
ing to  which,  as  appeared  by  his  secret  despatches,  an  invasion 
of  England  by  a  force  of  men,  coming  partly  from  Spain, 
and  partly  from  the  ^Netherlands,  might  be  suecessfnlly 
managed,  and  he  tad  even  noted  down  the  necessary  number 
of  ships  and  men,  with  varioua  other  details,  Some  of  the 
conspiratore  had  fled,  she  observed,  and  were  now  consorting 
with  Mendoza,  who,  after  bis  expulsion  from  England,  had 
been  appointed  ambassador  in  Paris  ;  -wkile  some  had  been 
arrested,  and  had  confessed  the  plot,  So  soon  as  this  envoy  had 
been  discovered  to  be  the  chief  of  a  rebellion  and  projected 
invasion,  the  Queen  had  requested  him,  she  said,  to  leave  the 
kingdom  within  a  reasonable  time,  as  one  who  was  the  object 
of  deadly  hatred  to  the  English  people.  She  had  then  sent 
an  agent  to  Spain,  in  order  to  explain  the  whole  transaction. 
That  agent  had  not  been  allowed  even  to  deliver  despatches 
to  the  King. 

When  the  French  had  sought,  at  a  previous  period,  to 
establisb  their  authority  in  Scotland,  even  as  the  Spaniards 
had  attempted  to  do  in  the  Netherlands,  and  through  the 
enormous  ambition  of  the  House  of  Guise,  to  undertake  the 
invasion  of  her  kingdom,  she  had  frustrated  their  plots,  oven 
as  she  meant  to  suppress  these  Spanish  conspiracies.  She 
spoke  of  the  Prince  of  Parma  as  more  disposed  by  nature  to 
mercy  and  humanity  than  preceding  governors  had  been,  but 
as  unable  to  restrain  the  blood-thirstiness  of  Spaniards, 
increased  by  long  indulgence.  She  avowed,  in  assuming  the 
protection  of  the  Netherlands,  and  in  sending  her  troops  to 
those  countries,  but  three  objects  :  peace,  founded  upon  the 
recognition  of  religious  freedom  in  the  Provinces,  restoration 
of  then-  ancient  political  liberties,  and  security  for  England. 
Never  could  there  bo  tranquillity  for  her  own  reahn  until 
these  neighbouring  countries  were  tranquil.  These  were  her 
ends  and  aims,  despite  all  that  slanderous  tongues  might 
invent.  The  world,  she  observed,  was  overflowing  with 
blasphemous  libels,  calumnies,  scandalous  pamphlets ;  for 
never  had  the  Devil  been  so  busy  in  supplying  evil  tongues 
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with  venom  against  the  professors  of  the  ChriBtian  reli- 
gion. 

She  added  that  in  a  pamphlet,  Etscribed  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Milan,  just  published,  she  had  been  accused  of  ingratitude 
to  the  King  of  Spain,  and  of  plots  to  take  tbo  life  of  Alexander 
Famese.  In  answer  to  the  first  charge,  she  willingly  acknow- 
ledged her  obligations  to  the  King  of  Spain  during  the  reign 
of  her  sister.  She  pronounced  it,  however,  an  absolute  false- 
hood that  he  had  ever  saved  her  life,  as  if  she  had  ever  been 
condemned  to  death.  She  likewise  denied  earnestly  the 
charge  regarding  the  Prince  of  Parma.  She  protested  herself 
incapable  of  such  a  crime,  besides  declaring  that  he  had 
never  given  her  oifence.  On  the  contrary,  be  was  a  man 
whom  she  had  ever  honoured  for  the  rare  qualities  that  she 
had  noted  in  him,  and  for  which  he  had  deservedly  accLuired  a 
high  reputation.' 

Such,  in  brief  analysis,  was  the  memorable  Declaration  of 
Elizabeth  in  favour  of  the  Netherlands — a  document  which 
was  a  hardly  disguised  proclamation  of  war  against  Phihp. 
In  no  age  of  the  world  could  an  unecLuivocal  agreement  to 
assist  rebellious  subjects,  with  men  and  money,  against  their 
sovere^n,  be  considered  otherwise  than  as  a  hostile  demonstra- 
tion. The  King  of  Spain  so  regarded  the  movement,  and 
forthwith  issued  a  decree,  ordering  the  seizure  of  all  English 
as  well  as  all  Netherland  vessels  within  his  ports,  together 
with  the  arrest  of  persons,  and  confiscation  of  property. 

Subsequently  to  the  puhUcation  of  the  Queen's  memorial, 
and  before  the  departure  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  Sir  Phihp 
Sidney  having  received  his  appointment,  together  with  the 
rank  of  general  of  cavalry,  arrived  in  the  Isle  of  Walcheren, 
as  governor  of  Flushing,  at  the  head  of  a  portion  of  the 
English  contingent. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  contemplate  with  affection  so  radiant 
a  ^ure,  shining  through  the  cold  mists  of  that  Zeeland 
winter,  and  that  distant  and  disastrous  epoch.  There  is 
hardly  a  character  in  history  upon  which  the  imagination 

'  Declaration,  ubi  sup. 
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can  dwell  with  more  unalloyed  delight.  Not  in  romantic 
fiction  was  there  ever  created  a  more  attractive  incarnation 
of  martial  valour,  poetic  genius,  and  purity  of  heart.  If  the 
mocking  spirit  of  the  soldier  of  Lepanto  could  "smile  cliivalry 
away,"  the  name  alone  of  his  English  contemporary  is  potent 
enough  to  conjure  it  back  again,  so  long  as  humanity  is  alive 
to  the  nobler  impulses. 

"  I  cannot  pass  him  over  in  silence,"  says  a  dusty  chronicler, 
"  that  glorious  star,  that  lively  pattern  of  virtue,  and  the 
lovely  joy  of  all  the  learned  sort.  It  was  GEod's  will  that  he 
should  bo  horn  into  the  world,  even  to  show  unto  our  age  a 
sample  of  ancient  virtue."  The  descendant  of  an  ancient 
Norman  race,  and  allied  to  many  of  the  proudest  nobles 
in  England,  Sidney  himself  was  but  a  commoner,  a  private 
individual,  a  soldier  of  fortune.  He  was  now  in  his  thirty- 
second  year,  and  should  have  been  foremost  among  the  states- 
men of  Ehzabeth,  had  it  not  been,  according  to  Lord  Bacon, 
a  maxim  of  tho  Cecils,  that  "able  men  should  be  by  design 
and  of  purpose  suppressed."  Whatever  of  truth  there  may 
have  been  in  the  bitter  remark,  it  is  certainly  strange  that 
a  man  so  gifted  as  Sidney — of  whom  his  father-in-law 
Walsingham  had  declared,  that  "although  ho  had  influence 
in  all  countries,  and  a  hand  upon  all  affairs,  his  Phihp  did 
far  overshoot  him  with  his  own  bow"" — should  have  passed 
so  much  of  his  life  iu  retirement,  or  in  comparatively  insig- 
nificant employments.  The  Queen,  as  ho  himself  observed, 
was  most  apt  to  interpret  everything  to  his  disadvantage. 
Among  those  who  knew  him  well,  there  seems  never  to 
have  been  a  dissenting  voice.  Hia  father.  Sir  Henry  Sidney, 
lord-deputy  of  Ireland,  and  president  of  "Wales,  a  states- 
man of  accomplishments  and  experience,  called  him  "  lumen 
familice  suce,"  and  said  of  him,  with  pardonable  pride,  "that 
he  had  the  most  virtues  which  he  had  ever  found  in  any 
man ;  that  he  was  the  very  formular  that  all  well-disposed 
young    gentlemen   do    fonn   their    manners    and    life    by."' 
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The  learned  Hubert  Languet,  companion  of  Melancthon, 
tried  friend  of  William  the  Silent,  was  his  fervent  admirer 
and  correspondent.  The  great  Prince  of  Orange  held  him 
in  high  esteem,  and  sent  word  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  that 
having  himself  been  an  actor  in  the  most  important  affairs 
of  Europe,  and  acc[uainted  with  her  foremost  men,  he  could 
"pledge  his  credit"  that  her  Majesty  had  one  of  the  ripest 
and  greatest  councillors  of  state  in  Sir  Phihp  Sidney  that 
lived  in  Europe."^ 

The  incidents  of  his  brief  and  brilliant  life,  up  to  his  arrival 
upon  the  fatal  soil  of  the  Netherlands,  are  too  well  known  to 
need  recalling.  Adorned  with  the  best  culture  that,  in  a 
learned  age,  could  be  obtained  in  the  best  seminaries  of  his 
native  country,  where,  during  childhood  and  youth,  he  had 
been  distinguished  for  a  "  lovely  and  familiar  gravity  beyond 
his  years,"  he  rapidly  acqutted  the  admiration  of  his  com- 
rades and  the  esteem  of  all  his  teachers. 

Travelling  for  three  years,  he  made  the  aecLuaintance  and 
gained  the  personal  regard  of  such  opposite  characters  as 
Charles  IX.  of  France,  Henry  of  Navarre,  Don  John  of 
Austria,  and  WiUiam  of  Orange,  and  perfected  his  accom- 
plishments by  residence  and  study,  alternately,,  in  courts, 
camps,  and  learned  universities.  He  Was  in  Paris  during  the 
memorable  days  of  August,  1572,  and  narrowly  escaped 
perishing  in  the  St.  Bartholomew  Massacre.  On  his  return, 
he  was,  for  a  brief  period,  the  idol  of  the  English  court, 
which,  it  was  said,  "was  maimed  without  his  company."' 
At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  appointed  special  envoy  to 
Vienna,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  congratulating  the 
Emperor  Rudolph  upon  his  accession,  but  in.  reality  that  he 
might  take  the  opportunity  of  sounding  the  secret  purposes 
of  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  in  regard  to  the  great 
contest  of  the  age.  In  this  mission,  young  as  he  was,  he 
acquitted  himself,  not  only  to  the  satisfaction,  but  to  the 
admiration   of  "Walsingham,    certaiidy   a  master  himself  in 
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that  occult  science,  the  diplomacy  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. "  There  hath  not  been,"  said  he,  "  any  gentleman,  I 
am  sure,  that  hath  gone  through  ho  honourable  a  charge  witli 
as  great  coramendationa  as  he."' 

"When  the  memorable  marriage-project  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
■with  Anjou  seemed  about  to  take  effect,  he  denounced  the 
scheme  in  a  most  spirited  and  candid  letter,  addressed  to  her 
Majesty  ;  nor  is  it  recorded  that  the  Queen  was  offended  with 
his  frankness.  Indeed  we  are  informed  that  "although  he 
found  a  sweet  stream  of  sovereign  humours  in  that  well-tem- 
pered lady  to  run  against  him,  yet  found  he  safety  in  herself 
against  that  selfness  which  appeared  to  threaten  him  in  her."^ 
Whatever  this  might  mean,  translated  out  of  euphuism  into 
English,  it  is  certain  that  his  conduct  was  r^arded  with  small 
favour  by  the  court-grandees,  by  whom  "worth,  duty,  and 
justice,  were  looked  upon  with  no  other  eyes  than  Lamia's."^ 

The  difficulty  of  swiroming  against  that  sweet  stream  of 
sovereign  humours  in  the  weU-tempered  Elizabeth,  was  a^ra- 
vated  by  his  quarrel,  at  this  period,  with  the  magnificent 
Oxford,  A  dispute  at  a  tennis-court,  where  many  courtiers 
and  foreigners  were  looking  on,  proceeded  rapidly  from  one 
extremity  to  another.  The  Earl  commanded  Sir  Philip  to 
leave  the  place.  Sir  Philip  responded,  that  if  he  were  of  a 
mind  that  he  should  go,  he  himself  was  of  a  mind  that  he 
should  remain  ;  adding  that  if  he  had  entreated,  where  he  had 
no  right  to  command,  he  might  have  done  more  than  "  with 
the  scourge  of  imry."  "  This  answer,"  says  Fulte  Greville, 
in  a  style  worthy  of  Don  Adriano  de  Armado,  "  did,  like  a 
bellows,  blowing  up  the  sparks  of  excess  already  kindled, 
make  my  lord  scornfully  call  Sir  Philip  by  the  name  of 
puppy.  In  which  progress  of  heat,  as  the  tempest  grew  more 
and  more  vehement  within,  so  did  their  hearts  breathe  out 
their  perturbations  in  a  more  loud  and  shrill  accent;"*  and 
so  on ;  but  the  impending  duel  was  the  next  day  forbidden  by 
1  command  of  her  Majesty.      Sidney,  not  feeling  the 


'  Ibid. 
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full  force  of  the  royal  homily  upon  the  necessity  of  great 
deference  from  gentlemen  to  their  superiors  in  rank,  in  order 
to  protect  all  orders  from  the  insults  of  plebeians,  soon  after- 
wards retired  from  the  court.  To  his  sylvan  seclusion  the 
world  owes  the  pastoral  and  chivalrous  romance  of  the 
'Arcadia,'  and  to  the  pompous  Earl,  in  consequence,  an  emo- 
tion of  gratitude.  Nevertheless,  it  was  In  him  to  do,  rather 
than  to  write,  and  humanity  seems  defrauded,  when  forced  to 
accept  the  '  Arcadia,'  the  '  Defence  of  Poesy,'  and  the  '  Astro- 
phel  and  Stella,'  in  discharge  of  its  claims  upon  so  great  and 
pure  a  soul. 

Notwithstanding  this  disagreeable  affair,  and  despite  the 
memorable  letter  against  Anjou,  Sir  Philip  suddenly  flashes 
upon  us  ^ain,  as  one  of  the  four  challengers  in  a  tournament 
to  honour  the  Duke's  presence  in  England.  A  vision  of  him 
in  blue  gilded  armour — with  horses  caparisoned  in  cloth  of 
gold,  pearl-embroidered,  attended  by  pages  in  cloth  of  silver, 
Venetian  hose,  laced  hats,  and  by  gentlemen,  yeomen,  and 
trumpeters,  in  yellow  velvet  cassocks,  buskins,  and  feathers — 
as  one  of  "  the  four  fostered  children  of  virtuous  desire"  (to 
wit,  Anjou)  storming  "  the  castle  of  perfect  Beauty" '  (to  wit, 
Queen  Elizabeth,  ietatis  47)  rises  out  of  the  cloud-dusts  of 
ancient  chronicle  for  a  moment,  and  then  vanishes  into  air 
again. 

"Having  that  day  hU  hand,  his  horse,  his  lance, 

Guided  so  woE  that  they  attained  the  prize 

Both  in  the  judgment  of  our- English  eyes, 

But  of  aome  sent  by  that  sweet  enemy,  France," 

as  he  chivalrously  sings,  he  soon  afterwards  felt  inclined  for 
wider  fields  of  honourable  adventure.  It  was  impossible  that 
knight-errant  EO  true  should  not  feel  keenest  sympathy  with  an 
oppressed  people  stru^lir^  against  such  odds,  as  the  Nether- 
landers  were  doing  in  their  contest  with  Spain.  So  soon  as 
the  treaty  with  England  was  an-anged,  it  was  his  ambition  to 
take  part  in  the  dark  and  dangerous  enterprise,  and,  being 
eon-in-law  to  Walsingham  and  nephew  to  Leicester,  ho  had  a 

I  Stowe*3  CoQtiauation  of  Holinshod,  iv,  438,  seq. 
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right  to  telievo  that  his  talenta  and  character  would,  on 
this  occasion,  be  recognised.  But,  like  his  "very  friend," 
Lord  WiUoughhy,  ho  was  "not  of  the  genus  Eeptilia,  and 
could  neither  creep  nor  crouch,"'  and  he  failed,  as  usual,  to 
win  his  way  to  the  Queen's  favour.  The  governorship  of 
flushing  was  denied  him,  and,  stung  to  the  heart  by  such 
neglect,  he  determined  to  seek  his  fortune  beyond  the  seas. 

"  Sir  Philip  hath  taken  a  very  hard  resolution,"  wrote  Wal- 
singham  to  Davison,  "to  accompany  Sir  I'rancis  Drake  ia 
this  voyage,  moved  thereto  for  that  he  saw  her  Majesty  dis- 
posed to  commit  the  charge  of  Flushing  unto  some  other ; 
which  he  reputed  would  fall  out  greatly  to  his  disgrace,  to 
see  another  preferred  before  him,  both  for  birth  and  judgment 
inferior  unto  him.  The  despair  thereof  and  the  disgrace  that 
he  doubted  he  should  receive  have  carried  him  into  a  different 
course."  * 

The  Queen,  however,  relenting  at  last,  interfered  to  frus- 
trate his  design.  Having  thus  balked  hia  ambition  m  the 
Indian  seas,  she  felt  pledged  to  offer  him  the  employment 
which  he  had  originally  solicited,  and  she  accordingly  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  governorship  of  flushing,  with  the  rank 
of  general  of  horse,  under  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  In  the 
latter  part  of  November,  he  cast  anchor,  in  the  midst  of  a 
violent  storm,  at  Eammekins,  and  thence  came  to  the  city  of 
his  government.  Young,  and  looking  even  younger  than  his 
years — "  not  only  of  an  excellent  wit,  but  extremely  beautiful 
of  face"'' — with  delicately  chiselled  Anglo-Norman  features, 
smooth  fair  cheek,  a  faint  moustache,  blue  eyes,  and  a  mass 
of  amber-coloured  hair  ;  such  was  the  author  of '  Arcadia'  and 
the  governor  of  Flushing. 

And  thus  an  Anglo-Norman  representative  of  ancient  race 
had  come  back  to  the  home  of  his  ancestors.  Scholar,  poet, 
knight-errant,  finished  gentleman,  he  aptly  typified  the  result 
of  seven  centuries  of  civilization  upon  the  wild  Danish  pirate. 
For  among  those  very  quicksands  of  storm-beaten  Walachria 

'  Naanton,  'Efigalia,'  p.  GG.  ' 
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that  wondrous  Normandy  first  came  into  existence  whose 
wings  were  to  sweep  over  all  the  high  places  of  Christendom, 
Out  of  these  creeks,  lagunes,  and  almost  inaccessible  sand- 
banks, those  bold  freebooters  sailed  forth  on  their  forays 
against  England,  France,  and  other  adjacent  countries,  and 
here  they  brought  and  buried  the  booty  of  many  a  wild 
adventure.  Here,  at  a  later  day,  Eollo  the  Dane  had  that 
memorable  dream  of  leprosy,^  the  cure  of  which  was  the  con- 
version of  North  Gaul  into  Normandy,  of  Pagans  into  Chris- 
tians, and  the  subsequent  conquest  of  every  throne  in 
Christendom  from  Ultima  Thulo  to  Byzantium.  And  now 
the  descendant  of  those  early  freebooters  had  come  hack  to 
the  spot,  at  a  moment  when  a  wider  and  even  more  imperial 
swoop  was  to  be  made  by  their  modem  representatives.  For 
the  sea-kings  of  the  sixteenth  century — the  Drakes,  Haw- 
kinses, Frobishers,  Kaleighs,  Cavendishes — the  De  Moors, 
Heemakerks,  Barendta — ah.  sprung  of  the  old  pirate-linet^, 
whether  called  Englanders  or  Hollanders,  and  instinct  with 
the  same  hereditary  love  of  adventure,  were  about  to  wrestle 
with  ancient  tyrannies,  to  explore  the  most  inaccessible  regions, 
and  to  establish  new  commonwealths  in  worlds  undreamed  of 
by  their  ancestors— to  accomplish,  in  short,  more  wondrous 
feats  than  had  been  attempted  by  the  Knuts,  and  KoHos, 
Buries,  Eogei^,  and  Tancreds,  of  an  earlier  age. 

The  place  which  Sidney  was  appointed  to  govern  was  one 
of  great  military  and  commercial  importance.  Flushing  was 
the  key  to  the  navigation  of  the  North  Seas,  ever  since  the 
disastrous  storm  of  a  century  before,  in  which  a  great  trading 
city  on  the  outermost  verge  of  the  island  had  been  swal- 
lowed bodily  by  the  ocean,'  The  Emperor  had  so  thoroughly 
recognized  its  value,  as  to  make  special  mention  of  the 
necessity  for  its  preservation,  in  his  private  instructions  to 
Philip,  and  now  the  Queen  of  Kngland  had  confided  it  to  one 
who  was  competent  to  appreciate  and  to  defend  the  prize. 
"  How  great  a  jewel  this  place  (Flushing)  is  to  the  crown  of 

(a  Pays  Bss,'  p.  354. 
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England,"  wrote  Sidney  to  his  Uncle  Leicester,  "and  to  the 
Queen's  safety,  I  need  not  now  write  it  to  your  lordship, 
who  knows  it  so  well.  Yet  I  must  needs  say,  the  better  I 
know  it,  the  more  I  find  the  preciousness  of  it."  ^ 

He  did  not  enter  into  his  government,  however,  with  much 
pomp  and  circumstance,  but  came  afoot  into  Flushing  in  the 
midst  of  winter  and  foul  weather.  "Driven  to  land  at 
Eammekins,"  said  he,  "because  the  wind  began  to  rise  in 
such  sort  as  our  mariners  dmst  not  enter  the  town,  I  came 
from  thence  with  as  dirty  a  walk  as  ever  poor  governor 
entered  his  charge  withal."  ^  But  he  was  cordially  welcomed, 
nor  did  he  arrive  by  any  means  too  soon. 

"I  find  the  people  very  glad  of  our  coming,"  he  said,  "and 
promise  myself  as  much  surety  in  keeping  this  town,  as 
popular  good-will,  gotten  by  light  hopes,  and  by  as  slight 
conceits,  may  breed  ;  for  indeed  the  garrison  is  far  too  weak 
to  command  by  authority,  which  is  pity.  ...  I  think, 
truly,  that  if  my  coming  had  been  longer  delayed,  some 
alteration  would  have  followed ;  for  the  truth  is,  this  people 
is  weary  of  war,  and  if  they  do  not  see  such  a  course  taken 
as  may  be  likely  to  defend  them,  they  wiU  in  a  sudden  give 
over  the  cause.  .  ,  .  All  will  be  lost  if  government  he 
not  presently  used."^ 

He  expressed  much  anxiety  for  the  arrival  of  his  uncle, 
with  which  sentiments  he  assured  the  Earl  that  the  Nether- 
landers  fully  sympathized.  "Tour  Lordship's  coming,"  he 
said,  "is  as  much  longed  for  as  Messias  is  of  the  Jews.  It  is 
indeed  most  necessary  that  your  Lordship  make  great  speed 
to  reform  both  the  Dutch  and  English  abuses,"* 


'  Sir  p.  Sidney  to  Earl  of 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

Tlie  Earl  of  Leicester  —  IDs  Triumphal  Entrance  into  Holland  —  EngUsh 
Spiea  about  Tiim  —  Importance  of  Holland  to  England  —  Spanish  Schemes 
for  inTading  England  —  Letter  of  the  Grand  Commander —  Perilooa 
PositJon  of  England  — True  Hatnre  of  the  ConteEt  —  Wealth  and  Strenglh 
of  the  ProTinces  —  Power  of  the  Dutch  and  English  People  —  Affection  of 
the  Hollanders  for  the  Queen  —  Secret  Purposes  of  Leicester  — ■  Wretched 
Condition  of  Eugliah  Troops  —  The  Naasaus  and  Hohenlo  —  The  Earl's 
Opinion  of  them  —  Clerk  and  Killlgrew  —  Interview  with  the  States  — 
Goremment  General  offered  to  the  Earl  —  Diacuasions  on  the  Subject—^ 
The  Earl  accepts  the  Office — His  Ambition  and  Miataliea — His  Installa- 
tion at  the  Hague  —  Inlimations  of  the  Queen's  Displeasure  —  Deprecatory 
Letters  of  Leicester — Davison's  Mission  to  Englacd— Queen's  Anger  and 
Jealousy  —  Her  angry  Letters  to  the  Earl  and  tho  States  —  Arrival  of 
Davison  —  Stormy  Interview  with  tbe  Queen  —  The  second  one  is  calmer 

—  Queen's  Wrath  somewhat  mit^ated  —  Miaaion  of  Heneage  to  the  States 

—  Shirley  sent  to  England  by  the  Earl  —  His  Interview  ■with  Eliaabefli — 
Leicester's  Letters  to  his  Friends  —  Paltry  Conduct  of  the  Earl  to  Davison 

—  Ho  excuses  himself  at  Davison's  Expense  —  His  Letter  to  Eurghley  — 
Effect  of  the  Queen's  Letters  to  the  States  —  Suspicaon  and  Discontent  in 
Holland— States  excuse  their  Conduct  to  the  Queen  — Leicester  dis- 
credited in  Holland  —  Evil  Consequences  to  Holland  and  England  —  Magio 
Effect  of  a  Letter  from  Leicester  —  The  Queen  appeased  —  Her  Letters  to 
the  States  and  the  Earl  —  She  permits  tho  granted  Authority  —  Unhappy 
Eesulta  of  the  Qublus  Course  —  Her  variable  Moods  —  She  attempts  ia 
deceive  Wal=mgham  —  Her  Injustice  to  Heneage  —  His  Perplexity  and 
Distress  —  Humihatmg  Position  of  Leicester  —  His  melancholy  Letters  to 
the  Queen  —  He  receives  a  little  Consolation  —  And  writes  more  cheorMy 

—  The  Queen  i9  more  benignant  —  The  States  less  contented  than  the  EarJ 

—  His  Quarrels  with  thtm  begin 

At  last  the  Earl  fcf  Leicester  came,  Embarking  at  Harwich, 
with  a  fleet  of  fifty  ships,  and  attended  "  by  the  Dec  9,  is, 
flower  and  chief  gallants  of  England" ' — the  Lords  i^s^- 
Sheffield,  Willoughby,  North,  Burronghs,  Sir  Gervase  Clifton, 
Sir  Wilham  Eussell,  Sir  Kobert  Sidney,  and  others  among 
the  nnmber— the  new  lieutenant-general  of  the  English  forces 
in  the  Ketherlanda  arrived  on  the  19th  December,  1585,  at 
I'luahing.  His  nephew.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  Count  Maurice 
of  Nassau,  with  a  body  of  troops  and  a  great  procession  of 
'  Stowe,  711, 
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civil  functionaries,  were  in  readiness  to  receive  him,  and  to 
escort  him  to  the  lodgings  prepared  for  him.^ 

Bobcrt  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  was  then  fifty-four  years 
of  age.  There  are  few  personages  in  English  history  whose 
adventureSj  real  or  fictitious,  have  been  made  more  familiar 
to  the  world  than  his  have  been,  or  whose  individuality  has 
been  presented  in  more  picturesque  fashion,  by  chronicle, 
tragedy,  or  romance.  Born  in  the  same  day  of  the  month 
and  hour  of  the  day  with  the  Queen,  but  two  years  before  her 
birth,  the  supposed  synastry  of  their  destinies^  might  partly 
account,  in  that  age  of  astrological  superstition,  for  the  influ- 
ence which  he  perpetually  exerted.  They  had,  moreoverj 
been  fellow-prisoners  together,  in  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Mary,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  may  have  been  the 
medium  through  which  the  indulgent  expressions  of  Philip  II. 
were  conveyed  to  the  Princess  Efizabeth. 

His  grandfather,  John  Dudley,  that  "caterpillar  of  the 
commonwealth,"  who  lost  his  head  in  the  first  year  of 
Henry  VIII.  as  a  reward  for  the  "grist  which  ho  brought  to 
the  mill^  of  Henry  VII. ;  his  father,  the  mighty  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  who  rose  out  of  the  wreck  of  an  obscure 
and  ruined  fanuly  to  almost  regal  power,  only  to  perish,  like 
his  predecessor,  upon  the  scaffold,  had  bequeathed  him  nothing 
save  rapacity,  ambition,  and  the  genius  to  succeed.  But 
Elizabeth  seemed  to  ascend  the  throne  only  to  bestow  gifts 
upon  her  favourite.  Baronies  and  earldoms,  stars  and  garters, 
manors  and  monopolies,  castles  and  forests,  church  livings 
and  coUege  chanccllorships,  advowsons  and  sinecures,  emolu- 
ments and  dignities,  the  most  copious  and  the  most  exalted, 
were  conferred  upon  him  in  breathless  succession.  Wine, 
oil,  currants,  velvets,  ecclesiastical  benefices,  university  head- 
ships, licences  to  preach,  to  teach,  to  ride,  to  sail,  to  pick  and 
to  steal,  all  brought  "grist  to  his  mUl."  His  grandfather, 
"the  horse  leach  and  shearer,"  never  filled  his  coffers  more 
rapidly  than  did  Lord  Robert,  the  fortunate  courtier.     Of  his 


'  Bor,  iL  684,  G8a  ;  Hoofd,  Tetvolgh,    | 
1S3,    134;   "Wagenaar,  viii.  112,   seq.; 
Stowo,  111;  Strada,  ii.  i08,  409.  | 
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early  wedlock  ■with  the  ill-starred  Amy  Eobsarfc,  of  his  nuptial 
projects  with  the  Queen,  of  his  subsequent  marriages  and 
mock-marriages  with  Douglas  Sheffield  and  Lettice  of  Essex, 
of  his  plottings,  poisonings,  imaginary  or  otherwise,  of  his 
countless  intrigues,  amatory  and  political — of  that  luxuriant, 
creeping,  flaunting,  aU-pervading  existence  which  struck  its 
fibres  into  the  mould,  and  coiled  itself  through  the  whole 
fabric,  of  Elizabeth's  life  and  reign — of  all  this  the  world  has 
long  known  too  much  to  render  a  repetition  needful  here. 
The  inmost  nature  and  the  secret  deeds  of  a  man  placed  so 
high  by  wealth  and  station,  can  be  seen  but  darkly  through 
the  glass  of  contemporary  record.  There  was  no  tribunal  to 
sit  upon  his  guUt,  A  grandee  could  be  judged  only  when  no 
longer  a  favourite,  and  the  infatuation  of  Elizabeth  for  Leicester 
terminated  only  with  his  life.  Ho  stood  now  upon  the  soil  of 
the  Netherlands  in  the  character  of  a  "  Messiah,"  yet  he  had 
been  charged  with  crimes  sufficient  to  send  twenty  humbler 
malefactors  to  the  gibbet.  "  I  think,"  said  a  most  malignant 
arraigner  of  the  man,  in  a  published  pamphlet,  "  that  the 
Earl  of  Leicester  hath  more  blood  lying  upon  his  head  at 
this  day,  crying  for  vengeance,  than  ever  had  private  man 
before,  were  he  never  so  wicked." ' 

Certainly  the  mass  of  misdemeanours  and  infamies  hurled 
at  the  head  of  the  favourite  by  that  "  green-coated  Jesuit," 
father  Parsons,  under  tho  title  of  '  Leycester's  Common- 
wealth,' were  never  accepted  as  hteral  verities ;  yet  tho 
value  of  tho  precept,  to  calumniate  boldly,  with  the  certainty 
that  much  of  the  calumny  would  last  for  ever,  was  never 
better  illustrated  than  in  the  case  of  Eobert  Dudley.  Besides 
the  lesser  delinquencies  of  filling  his  purse  by  the  sale  of 
honours  and  dignities,  by  violent  ejectments  from  land,  frau- 
dulent titles,  rapacious  enclosures  of  commons,  by  taking 
bribes  for  matters  of  justice,  grace,  and  supplication  to  the 
royal  authority,  he  was  accused  of  forging  various  letters  to 
the   Queen,  often   to  ruin  his  political   adversaries,  and  of 

'  '  LeyCGatcr's  CoTomonwealth :  con-  I  realm,  for  whose  good  only  it  is  made 

ceived,    spoken,    anl   published    with  common  to  manj  (by  Eobt,  Paraons),' 

moat  earnest  protestation  of  all  dutiful  4lo.  Londou.    1641. 

good-will    and   sflection    towards   the  j 
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plofctinga  to  entrap  them  into  conspiracies,  playing  first  the 
cororade  and  then  the  informer.  The  list  of  his  murders  and 
attempts  to  murder  was  aLnost  endleee.  "  His  lordship  hath 
a  special  fortune,"  eaith  the  Jesuit,  "  that  when  he  desheth 
any  woman's  favoiu",  whatsoever  person  standeth  in  his  way 
hath  tho  luck  to  die  quickly."^  He  waa  said  to  have  poisoned 
Ahce  Drayton,  Lady  Lennox,  Lord  Susses,  Sir  ^Nicholas 
Throgmorton,  Lord  ShefHeld,  whose  widow  he  married  and 
then  poisoned,  Lord  Kssex,  whose  widow  he  also  married,  and 
intended  to  poison,  but  who  was  said  to  have  eubseciuently 
poisoned  him — ^besides  murders  or  schemes  for  murder  of 
various  other  individuals,  both  French  and  English.''  "He 
was  a  rare  artist  in  poison,"  said  Sir  Robert  Kaunton,'  and 
certainly  not  Ctesar  Boigia,  nor  his  father  or  sister,  was  more 
accomplished  in  that  difficult  profession  than  was  Dudley,  if 
half  tho  charges  against  him  could  be  believed.  Fortunately 
for  his  fame,  many  of  them  were  proved  to  be  false.  Sir 
Henry  Sidney,  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  at  the  time  of  the 
death  of  Lord  Essex,  having  caused  a  diligent  inquiry  to  be 
made  into  that  dark  affair,  wrote  to  the  council  that  it  was 
OBual  for  the  Earl  to  fall  into  a  bloody  flux  when  disturbed 
in  hia  mind,  and  that  his  body  when  opened  showed  no  signs 
of  poison.*  It  is  true  that  Sir  Henry,  although  an  honourable 
man,  was  Leicester's  brother-in-law,  and  that  perhaps  an 
autopsy  was  not  conducted  at  that  day  in  Ireland  on  very 
scientific  principles. 

His  participation  in  the  strange  death  of  his  first  wife  was 
a  matter  of  current  beUcf  among  his  contemporaries.  "  He 
is  infamed  by  tho  death  of  his  wife,"  said  Burghlcy,*  and  the 
tale  has  since  become  so  interwoven  with  classic  and  legen- 
dary fiction,  as  well  as  with  more  authentic  history,  that  the 
phantom  of  tho  murdered  Amy  Eobsart  is  sure  to  arise  at 
every  mention  of  the  Earl's  name.  Yet  a  coroner'a  incLuest — 
ae  appears  from  his  own  secret  correspondence  with  his  rela- 
tive and  agent  at  Cumnor— was  immediately  and  persistently 
demanded  by  Dudley.     A  jury  was  impannelled — every  man 
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of  them  a  stranger  to  him,  and  some  of  them  enemies. 
Antony  Forster,  Appleyard,  and  Arthur  Eobaart,  hrother-in- 
law  and  brother  of  the  lady,  were  present,  according  to  Dud- 
ley's special  request ;  "  and  if  more  of  her  friends  could  have 
been  sent,"  said  he,  "  I  would  have  sent  them  ;"  but  with  all 
their  minuteness  of  inquiry,  "they  could  find,"  wrote  Blount, 
"no  presumptions  of  evil,"  althoi^h  he  espre^ed  a  suspicion 
that  "  some  of  the  jurymen  were  sorry  that  they  could  not," 
That  the  unfortunate  lady  was  killed  by  a  fall  down  st-airs  was 
all  that  could  bo  made  of  it  by  a  coroner's  inquest,  rather 
hostile  than  otherwise,  and  urged  to  rigorous  investigation  by 
the  supposed  culprit  himself.^  Nevertheless,  the  calumny 
has  endured  for  three  centuries,  and  is  likely  to  survive  as 
many  more. 

Whatever  crimes  Dudley  may  have  committed  in  the 
course  of  his  career,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  he  was 
the  most  abused  man  in  Europe.  Ho  had  been  deeply 
wounded  by  the  Jesuit's  artful  pubHcation,  in  which  all  the 
misdeeds  with  which  he  was  falsely  or  justly  charged  were 
drawn  np  in  awful  aiTay,  in  a  form  half  colloquial,  half 
judicial.  "Ton  had  better  give  some  contentment  to  my 
Lord  Leicester,"  wrote  the  French  envoy  from  London  to 
his  government,  "  on  account  of  the  bitter  feelings  excited 
in  him  by  these  villainous  books  lately  written  against  him.'" 

The  Earl  himself  ascribed  these  calumnies  to  the  Jesuits, 
to  the  Guise  faction,  and  particularly  to  the  Queen  of  Scots. 
He  was  said,  in  consequence,  to  have  vowed  an  eternal 
hatred  to  that  most  unfortunate  and  most  intriguing  Princess. 
"Leicester  has  lately  told  a  friend,"  wrote  Charles  Paget, 
"  that  he  will  persecute  you  to  the  uttermost,  for  that  he 
supposeth  your  Majesty  to  be  privy  to  the  setting  forth  of  the 
book  against  him.'"    Nevertheless,  calumniated  or  innocent, 

que  contentement  au  diet  sieur  Conte 
da  Lestre  pour  C9  qu'il  a  By  affectioa 
do  ces  vilains  livres  fetz  centre  lay," 
&C.  (' Castlcnan-M auTieaiere  a  M.  da 
Brulart,'  Brienne,  MS.) 

•  ChBriaa  Paget  to  Queen  of  Soot^ 
14  Jan,  1585,  in  Murfin,  ii.  437. 


'  Abstract  of  the 
preserved  in  flie  Pepysian  Library 
Cambridge,  between  Lord  Robert  Dud- 
ley and  Thomas  Blount,  an  agent  of 
his  at  Cuninor,  during  the  inquest  held 
oa  Amy  Robsart,  published  in  Craik, 
'  ""  fi  of  the  Peerage.' 

—  "  il  sera  bon  de  donner  quel- 
VOL.  1, — Z 
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lie  was  at  least  triumphant  over  calumny.  Nothing  could 
shake  his  hold  upon  Elizabeth's  affections.  The  Queen 
scorned  but  resented  the  malignant  attacks  upon  the  reputa- 
tion of  her  favourite.  Sho  declared  "  before  G-od  and  in  her 
conscience,  that  she  knew  the  libels  against  him  to  he  most 
scandalous,  and  such  as  none  but  an  incarnate  de^dl  himself 
could  dream  to  be  true."  His  power,  founded  not  upon 
genius  nor  virtue,  but  upon  woman's  caprice,  shone  serenely 
above  the  gulf  where  there  had  been  so  many  shipwrecks.  "  I 
am  now  passing  into  another  world,"  said  Sussex,  upon  his 
death-bed,  to  his  friends,  "  and  I  must  leave  you  to  your 
fortunes  ;  but  beware  of  the  gipsy,  or  he  will  te  too  hard  for 
you.     You  know  not  the  beast  so  well  as  I  do,"^ 

The  "gipsy,"  as  he  had  been  called  from  his  dark  com- 
plexion, had  been  renowned  in  youth  for  the  beauty  of  his 
person,  being  "  tall  and  singularly  well-featured,  of  a  sweet 
aspect,  but  high  foreheaded,  which  was  of  no  discommeuda^ 
tion,"  according  to  Naunton.  Tho  Queen,  who  had  the  pas- 
sion of  her  father  for  tall  and  proper  men,  was  easier  won  by 
externals,  from  her  youth  even  to  the  days  of  her  dotage, 
than  befitted  so  very  sagacious  a  personage.  Chamberlains, 
scLuires  of  the  body,  carvers,  cup-bearers,  gentlemen-ushers, 
porters,  could  obtain  neither  place  nor  favour  at  court,  unless 
distinguished  for  stature,  strength,  or  extraordinary  activity. 
To  lose  a  tooth  had  been  known  to  cause  the  loss  of  a  place, 
and  the  excellent  constitution  of  leg  which  helped  Sir  Chris- 
topher Hatton  into  the  chancellorship,  was  not  more  remark- 
able perhaps  than  the  success  of  similar  endowments  in  other 
contemporaries,  Leicester,  although  stately  and  imposing, 
had  passed  his  summer  solstice.  A  big  bulky  man,  with  a  long 
red  face,  a  bald  head,  a  defiant  somewhat  sinister  eye,  a  high 
nose,  and  a  little  torrent  of  foam-white  curly  beard,  he  wt^ 
still  magnificent  in  costume,  Bustling  in  satin  and  feathers, 
with  jewels  in  his  ears,  and  his  velvet  toque  stuck  as  airily  as 
ever  upon  the  side  of  his  head,  he  amazed  the  honest  Hol- 
landers,  who   had   been    used   to   less    gorgeous    chieftains. 
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"Every  body  is  -wondering  at  the  great  magnificence  and 
splendour  of  his  clothes,"'  aaid  the  plain  chronicler  ofUtrecht. 
For,  not  much  more  than  a  year  before,  Fulke  Greville  had 
met  at  Delft  a  man  whose  external  adornments  were  simpler ; 
a  somewhat  slip-shod  personage,  whom  he  thus  pourtrayed  : — 
"  His  uppermost  garment  was  a  gown"  said  the  euphuistic 
Pulke,  "yet  such  as,  I  confidently  affirm,  a  mean-born  student 
of  our  Inns  of  Court  would  not  have  been  well  disposed  to 
walk  the  streets  in.  Unbuttoned  his  doublet  was,  and  of 
Hke  precioua  matter  and  form  to  the  other.  His  waistcoat, 
which  showed  itself  under  it,  not  unlike  the  best  sort  of  those 
woollen  knit  ones  which  our  ordinary  barge-watermen  row  us 
in.  His  company  about  him,  the  burgesses  of  that  beer- 
brewing  town.  No  external  sign  of  degree  couMhave  discovered 
the  inequality  of  liis  worth  or  estate  from  thai  multitude. 
Nevertheless,  upon  conversing  with  him,  there  was  an  oid- 
ward  passage  of  inward  greatness."  ^ 

Of  a  certainty  there  must  have  been  an  outward  passage  of 
inward  greatness  about  him  ;  for  the  individual  in  imbuttoned 
doublet  and  bai^man's  waistcoat,  was  no  other  than  William 
the  Silent.  A  different  kind  of  leader  had  now  descended 
among  those  rebels,  yet  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  deny 
the  capacity  or  vigorous  intentions  of  the  magnificent  Earl, 
who  certainly  was  Idie  to  find  himself  in  a  more  difficult  and 
responsible  situation  than  any  ho  had  yet  occupied. 

And  now  began  a  triumphal  progress  through  the  land, 
with  a  series  of  mighty  banc[uets  and  festivities,  in  which  no 
man  could  play  a  better  part  than  Leicester.  From  Flushing 
be  came  to  Middelburg,  where,  upon  Christmas  eve  (according 
to  the  now  reckoning),  there  was  an  entertainment,  every 
dish  of  which  has  been  duly  chronicled.  Piga  served  on  their 
feet,  pheasants  in  their  feathers,  and  baked  swans  with  their 
necks  thrust  through  gigantic  pie-crust ;  crystal  castles  of 
confectionary  with  silver  streams  flowing  at  their  base,  and 
fair  virgins  leaning  from  the  battlements,  looking  for  their 
new  English  champion,  "  wine  in  abundance,  variety  of  all 
'Bor,  II.  685.  '  Brooke's  Siiiney,  IS,  seq. 
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sorts,  and  wonderful  welcomes  " ' — such  was  tlie  bill  of  fare. 
The  next  day  the  Lieutenant-General  returned  the  compli- 
ment to  the  magistrates  of  Middelburg  with  a  tremendous 
feast.  Then  came  an  interlude  of  unexpected  famine  ;  for  as 
the  Earl  sailed  with  his  suite  in  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  vessels 
for  Dort — a  voyage  of  not  many  hours'  usual  duration — there 
descended  a  mighty  frozen  fog  upon  the  waters,  and  they  lay 
five  whole  days  and  nights  in  their  ships,  almost  starved  with 
hunger  and  cold — offering  in  vain  a  "  pound  of  silver  for  a 
pound  of  bread."  ^  Emerging  at  last  from  this  dismal  pre- 
dicament, he  landed  at  Dort,  and  so  went  to  Eotterdam  and 
Delft,  everywhere  making  his  way  through  lines  of  mus- 
keteers and  civic  functionaries,  amid  roaring  cannon,  pealing 
beUs,  burning  cressets,  blazing  tar-barrels,  fiery  winged 
dragons,  wreaths  of  flowers,  and  Latin  orations. 

The  farther  he  went  the  braver  seemed  the  country,  and 
the  better  beloved  his  Lordship.  Kothing  was  left  undone, 
in  the  language  of  ancient  chronicle,  to  fill  the  belhes  and 
the  heads  of  the  whole  company.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
he  came  to  the  Hague,  where  the  festivities  were  unusually 
magnificent.  A  fleet  of  barges  was  sent  to  escort  him. 
Peter,  James,  and  John,  met  him  upon  the  shore,  while  the 
Saviour  appeared  waiting  upon  the  waves,  and  ordered  his 
disciples  to  cast  their  nets,  and  to  present  the  fish  to  his 
Excellency.  Farther  on,  he  was  confronted  by  Mars  and 
Bellona,  who  recited  Latin  odes  in  his  honour.  Seven  beau- 
tiful damsels  upon  a  stage,  representing  the  United  States, 
offered  him  golden  keys  ;  seven  others  equally  beautiful, 
embodying  the  seven  sciences,  presented  him  with  garlands, 
while  an  enthusiastic  barber  adorned  hie  shop  with  seven 
score  of  copper  basins,  with  a  wax-light  in  each,  together 
with  a  rose,  and  a  Latin  posy  in  praise  of  Queen  Elizabeth.* 
Then  there  were  tiltings  in  the  water  between  champions 
mounted  upon  whales,  and  other  monsters  of  the  deep — repre- 
sentatives of  siege,  famine,  pestilence,  and  murder- — the 
whole    interspersed   with    fireworks,    poetry,    charades,    and 

'  Stowe's  Holinshed,  iv.  641.  I       3  ibid.     Stowe,  vhi  sup. 

°  Sir  John  Conwaj  to ,  2J  Dec.  *  SWwe'a  Holinabod,  iy,  641,  sej. 
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harangues.  Not  Matthias,  nor  Anjou,  nor  King  PhiHp,  nor 
the  Emperor  Charles'  in  their  triumphal  progresses,  had  been 
received  with  more  spontaneous  or  more  magnificent  demon- 
strations. Never  had  the  living  pictures  been  more  startling, 
the  allegories  more  incomprehensiblej  the  banquets  more 
elaborate,  the  orations  more  tedious.  Beside  himself  with 
rapture,  Leicester  almost  assumed  the  God.  In  Delft,  a  city 
which  he  described  as  "  another  London  almost  for  beauty 
and  fairness,"  ^  he  is  said  so  far  to  have  forgotten  himself  as 
to  declare  that  his  family  had — in  the  person  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  his  father,  and  brother — been  unjustly  deprived  of  the 
crown  of  England  ;  an  indiscretion  which  caused  a  shudder 
in  all  who  heard  him.'  It  was  also  very  dangerous  for  the 
Lieutenant-General  to  exceed  _  the  bounds  of  becoming 
modesty  at  that  momentous  epoch.  His  power,  as  we  shaU 
soon  have  occasion  to  observe,  was  anomalous,  and  he  wafl 
surrounded  by  enemies.  He  was  not  only  to  grapple  with 
a  rapidly  developing  opposition  in  the  States,  but  he  was 
surrounded  with  masked  enemies,  whom  he  had  broi^ht  with 
him  from  England.  Every  act  and  word  of  his  wero  liable 
to  closest  scrutiny,  and  likely  to  be  turned  against  him.  For 
it  was  most  characteristic  of  that  intriguing  age,  that  even 
the  astute  Walaingham,  who  had  an  eyo  and  an  ear  at  every 
key-hole  in  Europe,  was  himself  under  closest  domestic 
inspection.  There  was  one  Poley,  a  trusted  servant  of  Lady 
Sidney,  then  living  in  the  house  of  her  father  Walsingham, 
during  Sir  Philip's  absence,  who  waa  in  close  communication 
with  Lord  Montjoy's  brother,  Blount,  then  high  in  favour  of 
Queen  Elizabeth — "whose  grandmother  sho  might  be  for  his 
£^e  and  hers  " — and  with  another  brother  Christopher  Blount, 
at  that  moment  in  confidential  attendance  upon  Lord  Lei- 
cester in  Holland.     Now  Poley,  and  both  the  Blounts,  were. 


'"It  ia  ttoaglit  Uiat  "when  Charioa 
T.  mads  his  entries  here  in  tliese  towns, 
there  waa  not  greater  ceremonies ;  tbe 
people  BO  joyfiil,  and  thronging  ao 
great,  to  see  hia  Lordship^  aa  it  was 
wonder,"  &c.  Edward  Biirnham  to 
Sir  F.  ■WalEingham,  Deo.  21,  1585. 
(a  P.  OfBoe  MS.) 


'  Leicester  to  "Waleingham,  25  Dec 
1585,  in  Brace,  p.  31 ;  and  writing  to 
Borghlej  the  nest  day,  he  saya,  "the 
other  towns  I  have  paaaed  by  are  very 
goodly  towna,  but  this  is  the  forest  of 
them  all"    (S,  P.  OESce  MS.) 

'  Hoofd,  Vervolgb,  134. 
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in  reality,  Papists,  and  in  intimate  correspondence  ■with  the 
agents  of  the  Queen  of  Scota,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
although  "  forced  to  fawn  upon  Leicester,  to  see  if  they  might 
thereby  live  quiet."  They  had  a  secret  "alphabet,"  or  cipher, 
among  them,  and  protested  warmly,  that  they  "honoured 
the  ground  whereon  Queen  Mary  ti'od  better  than  Leicester 
■with  all  his  generation  ;  and  that  they  felt  bound  to  serve  her 
■who  was  the  only  saint  living  on  the  earth/" 

It  may  be  well  understood  then  that  the  Earl's  position 
was  a  slippery  one,  and  that  great  assumption  might  he 
unsafe.  "  He  taketh  the  matter  upon  him,"  ■wrote  Morgan 
to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  "  as  though  he  ■were  an  absolute  king ; 
but  he  hath  many  personages  about  him  of  good  place  out  of 
England,  the  best  number  ■whereof  desire  nothing  more  than 
his  confusion.  Some  of  them  be  gone  with  him  to  avoid  the 
persecution  for  rchgion  in  England.  My  ^oor  advice  and 
labour  shall  not  be  wanting  to  give  Leicester  all  dishonour, 
which  will  fall  upon  him  in  the  end  with  shame  enough; 
though  for  the  present  he  be  very  strong."^  Many  of  these 
personages  of  good  place,  and  enjoying  "charge  and  credit" 
with  the  Earl  had  very  serious  plana  in  their  heads.  Some  of 
them  meant  "  for  the  service  of  God,  and  the  advantage  of  the 
King  of  Spain,  to  further  the  delivery  of  some  notable  towns 
in  Holland  and  Zeeland  to  the  said  King  and  his  ministers,"* 
and  we  are  like  to  hear  of  theao  individuals  again. 

Meantime,  the  Earl  of  Leicester  was  at  the  Hague.  Why 
was  he  there  ?  What  was  his  work  ?  "Why  had  Elizabeth 
done  such  violence  to  her  affection  as  to  part  with  her 
favonrite-in-chief ;  and  so  far  overcome  her  thrift,  as  to  fnrniah 
forth,  rather  meagrely  to  be  sure,  that  httle  army  of  Enghsh- 
men  ?  Why  had  the  flo'wer  of  England's  chivalry  set  foot 
upon  that  dark  and  bloody  ground  where  there  seemed  so 
much  disaster  to  encounter,  and  so  little  glory  to  reap  ? 
Why  had  England  thro^wn  herself  so  heroically  into  the 
breach,  just  as  the  last  bulwarks  were  falling  which  protected 
Holland  from  the  overwhelming  onslaught  of  Spain  ?  It  was 
because  Holland  was  the  threshold  of  England  ;  because  the 

'  Morgan  to  Queen  of  Scots,  in  Murclin,  ii,  495-501.  '  IbLti,  '  Ibid. 
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two  countries  were  one  by  danger  and  by  destiny ;  because 
tlie  naval  expedition  from  Spain  against  England  was  already 
secretly  preparing ;  because  tlie  deposed  tyrant  of  Spain 
intended  tbe  Provinces,  wben  again  subjugated,  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  the  conquest  of  England ;  because  the  naval  and 
military  forces  of  HoUand — ber  numeroua  sbips,  ber  hardy 
mariners,  her  vast  wealth,  her  commodious  sea-ports,  close 
to  the  English  coast — if  made  Spanish  property  would  render 
Philip  invincible  by  sea  and  land ;  and  because  the  downfall 
of  Holland  and  of  Protestantism  would  be  death  to  Elizabeth, 
and  annihilation  to  England. 

There  was  little  doubt  on  the  subject  in  the  minds  of  those 
engaged  in  this  expedition.  All  felt  most  keenly  the  impor- 
tance of  the  game,  in  which  the  Queen  was  staking  her 
crown,  and  England  its  national  existence. 

"  I  pray  God,"  said  Wilford,  an  officer  much  in  Walsing- 
ham's  confidence,  "  that  I  live  not  to  see  this  enterprise  quail, 
and  with  it  the  utter  subversion  of  religion  throughout  all 
Christendom,  It  may  be  I  may  be  judged  to  be  afraid  of 
my  own  shadow.  Grod  grant  it  be  so.  But  if  her  Majesty 
had  not  taken  the  helm  in  hand,  and  my  Lord  of  Leicester 

sent  over,  this   country  had  been  gone  ere  this 

This  war  doth  defend  England.  Who  is  he  that  will  refuse 
to  spend  his  life  and  living  in  it  ?  If  her  Majesty  consume 
twenty  thousand  men  in  the  cause,  the  experimented  men 
that  will  remain  wiU  double  that  strength  to  the  realm,"  ^ 

This  same  "Wilford  commanded  a  company  in  Ostend,  and 
was  employed  by  Leicester  in  examining  tbe  defences  of  that 
important  place.  He  often  sent  information  to  the  Secretary, 
"  troubhng  him  with  the  rude  stile  of  a  poor  soldier,  being 
driven  to  scribble  in  haste."  He  reiterated,  in  more  than  one 
letter,  the  opinion,  that  twenty  thousand  men  consumed  in 
the  war  would  be  a  saving  in  the  end,  and  his  own  deter- 
mination— although  he  had  intended  retiring  from  the  mili- 
tary profession — to  spend  not  only  his  life  in  the  cause,  but 
also  the  poor  Hving  that  God  bad  given  him.  "  Her  High- 
1  Thomas  "Wilford  to  VTiilaiugtiani,  -  Dec.  1585.     (S.  P.  Offlca  MS.) 
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ness  hatlt  now  entered  into  it,"  he  said ;  "  the  fire  ia  kindled  ; 
whosoever  suffers  it  to  go  out,  it  will  grow  dangerous  to  that 
side.  The  whole  state  of  religion  is  in  question,  and  the  realm 
of  England  also,  if  this  action  ijuail,  God  grant  we  never  live  to 
see  that  doleful  day.  Her  Majesty  hath  such  footing  now  in 
these  parts,  as  I  judge  it  impossible  for  the  King  to  weary  her 
out,  if  every  man  wiU  put  to  the  work  his  helping  hand,  whereby 
it  may  be  li^tily  followed,  and  the  war  not  suffered  to  cool.  The 
freehold  of  England  will  be  worth  hut  little,  if  this  action  quail, 
and  therefore  I  wish  no  subject  to  spare  his  purso  towards  it."  ^ 

Spain  moved  slowly.  Philip  the  Prudent  was  not  sudden 
or  rash,  but  his  whole  Ufe  had  proved,  and  was  to  prove,  him 
inflexible  in  his  purposes,  and  patient  in  his  attempts  to 
carry  them  into  effect,  even  when  the  purposes  had  become 
chimerical,  and  the  execution  impossible.  Before  the  fall 
of  Antwerp  he  had  matured  his  scheme  for  the  invasion  of 
England,  in  most  of  its  details — a  necessary  part  of  which 
was  of  course  the  reduction  of  Holland  and  Zeeland.  "  Surely 
no  danger  nor  fear  of  any  attempt  can  grow  to  England," 
wrote  Wilford,  "  so  long  as  we  can  hold  this  country  good." 
But  never  was  honest  soldier  more  mistaken  than  he,  when  he 
added :— "  The  Papists  will  make  her  Highness  afraid  of  a 
great  fleet  now  preparing  in  Spain,  We  hear  it  also,  but  it 
is  only  a  scare-crow  to  cool  the  enterprise  here."  * 

It  was  no  Bcare-crow.  On  the  very  day  on  which  Wilford 
was  thus  writing  to  Walsingham,  Philip  the  Second  was 
writing  to  Alexander  Farnese.  "The  English,"  he  said, 
"with  their  troops  having  gained  a  footing  in  the  islands 
(Holland  and  Zeeland)  give  me  much  anxiety.  The  EngHsh 
Catholics  are  imploring  me  with  much  importunity  to  reheve 
them  from  the  persecution  they  are  suffering.  When  you 
sent  me  a  plan,  with  the  coasts,  soundings,  quicksands,  and 
ports  of  England,  you  said  that  the  enterprise  of  invading 
that  country  should  he  deferred  till  we  had  reduced  the  isles ; 
that,  having  them,  we  could  much  more  conveniently  attack 


'  Tliomaa  Wilford  to  Walsingham,  _ 
"  Wilford  to  Bui^ey,  "  Dec.  1685. 


;c.  1585.     (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 
5.  P.  Office  MS.) 
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England ;  or  that  at  least  Tve  should  wait  till  -we  had  got 
Antwerp.  As  the  city  ia  now  taken,  I  want  yonr  advice 
now  about  the  invasion  of  England.  To  cut  the  root  of  the 
evils  constantly  growing  up  there,  both  for  God's  service  and 
mine,  is  desirable.  So  many  ei'ils  will  thus  be  remedied, 
■which  would  not  be  by  only  warring  with  the  islands.  It 
would  be  an  uncertain  and  expensive  war  to  go  to  sea  for  the 
purpose  of  chastising  the  insolent  English  corsairs,  however 
much  they  deserve  chastisement.  I  charge  you  to  be  secret, 
to  give  the  matter  your  deepest  attention,  and  to  let  me 
have  your  opinions  at  once."  Philip  then  added  a  postscript, 
in  his  own  hand,  concerning  the  importance  of  acquiring  a 
sea-port  in  Holland,  as  a  basis  of  operations  against  England, 
"Without  a  port,"  he  said,  "we  can  do  nothing  whatever."' 

A  few  weeks  later,  the  Gfrand  Commander  of  Castile,  by 
Philip's  orders,  and  upon  subsequent  information  received 
from  the  Prince  of  Parma,  drew  up  an  elaborate  scheme  for 
the  invasion  of  England,  and  for  the  government  of  that 
country  afterwards ;  a  program  according  to  which  the  King 
was  to  shape  his  course  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  plot 
was  an  excellent  plot.  Nothing  could  be  more  artistic,  more 
Batisfactory  to  the  prudent  monarch ;  but  time  was  to  show 
whether  there  might  not  be  some  difficulty  in  the  way  of  its 
Batisfactory  development, 

"The  enterprise,"  said  the  Commander,  "ought  certainly 
to  be  undertaken  as  serving  the  cause  of  the  Lord.  From 
the  Pope  we  must  endeavour  to  extract  a  promise  of  the 
largest  aid  we  can  get  for  the  time  when  the  enterprise  can 
be  undertaken,  "VVe  must  not  declare  that  time  however,  in 
order  to  keep  the  thing  a  secret,  and  because  perhaps  thus 
more  will  be  promised,  under  the  impression  that  it  will 
never  take  effect,^    He  added  that  the  work  could  not  well 


'  "Porque  ^n,  puerfo  no  se  puedo 
hacer  nada."  Philip  II.  to  Parma,  29 
Dec.  1585.    {Archivo  fle  Simaacaa  MS.) 

'  Parecer  del  Comendador  Mayor 
HaS-o  a  S.  M.  aobro  la  empress  de  !□- 
glsterra,  anno  1586.     (AiciuTo  de  Si- 


1  dl  1  r  P  «  e  sacar  promo- 
1  I  m  13  grn  a  ayuda  que  sb  pu- 
e  para  u  d  e  puede  hacer  la 
a,  s  n  declara  1  el  Hempo,  por 
peKi  d  1  ae  relo  y  porque  qniza  asi 
t  n  maa  p  as.  ndo  que  no  ha  de 
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he  attempted  tefore  August  or  September  of  the  following 
year ;  the  only  fear  ef  eueh  delay  being  that  the  Frenclt 
could  hardly  be  kept  during  all  that  time  in  a  state  of 
revolt.'"  For  this  was  a  uniform  portion  of  the  great 
scheme,  France  was  to  be  kept,  at  Phihp's  expense,  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  civil  war  ;  its  every  city  and  vUIage  to  be 
the  scene  of  unceasing  conflict  and  bloodshed — subjects  in 
arms  against  king,  and  family  against  family ; — and  the 
Netherlands  were  to  he  ravaged  with  fire  and  sword  ;  all  this 
in  order  that  the  path  might  be  prepared  for  Spanish  soldiers 
into  the  homes  of  England.  So  much  of  misery  to  the  vhole 
human  race  was  it  in  the  power  of  one  painstaking  elderly 
valetudinarian  to  inflict,  by  never  for  an  instant  neglecting 
the  business  of  his  life. 

Troops  and  vessels  for  the  English  invasion  ought,  in  the 
Commander's  opinion,  to  he  collected  in  Flanders,  under 
colour  of  an  enterprise  against  Holland  and  Zeeland,  while 
the  armada  to  bo  assembled  in  Spain,  of  galleons,  galeazas, 
and  galleys,  should  be  ostensibly  for  an  expedition  to  the 
Indies, 

Then,  after  the  concLuest,  came  arrangements  for  the 
government  of  England.  Should  Philip  administer  his  new 
kingdom  by  a  viceroy,  or  should  he  appoint  a  king  out  of 
his  own  family  ?  On  the  whole  the  chances  for  the  Prince 
of  Parma  seemed  the  best  of  any.  "  We  must  liberate  the 
Queen  of  Scotland,"  said  the  Grand  Commander,  "and  marry 
her  to  some  one  or  another,  both  in  order  to  put  her  out  of 
love  with  her  son,  and  to  conciliate  her  devoted  adherents, 
Of  course  the  husband  should  be  one  of  your  Majesty's 
nephews,  and  none  could  he  so  appropriate  as  the  Prince  of 
Parma,  that  great  captain,  whom  his  talents,  and  the  part  he 
has  to  bear  in  the  business,  especially  indicate  for  that 
honour."  ^ 

Then  there  was  a  difficulty  about  the  possible  issue  of 
such  a  marriage.  The  Farneses  claimed  Portugal ;  so  that 
children  sprung  from   the  blood-royal   of  England  blended 

1  "  ITo  Be  pueden  tener  tanto  tiempo  rebueltoa."    (Ibid.)  ^  Hjjd. 
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■with  that  of  Parma,  might  choose  to  make  those  pretensions 
valid.  But  the  objection  was  promptly  solved  by  the  Com- 
mander : — "  The  Queen  of  Scotland  ia  sure  to  have  no 
children,"  he  said.' 

That  matter  being  adjusted,  Parma's  probable  attitude  as 
King  of  England  was  esamined.  It  was  true  his  ambition 
might  cause  occi^ional  uneasiness,  hut  then  he  might  make 
himself  still  more  unpleasant  in  the  Netherlands.  "  If  your 
Majesty  suspects  him,"  said  the  Commander,  "which,  after 
all,  is  unfair,  seeing  the  way  in  which  he  has  been  conducting 
Mmsfelf — it  is  to  he  remembered  that  in  Flanders  are  similar 
circumstances  and  opportunities,  and  that  he  is  well  armed, 
much  beloved  in  the  country,  and  that  the  natives  are  of 
various  humours.  The  English  plan  will  furnish  an  honour- 
able departure  for  him  out  of  the  Provinces  ;  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  loyal  obligation  will  have  much  influence  over  so 
chivalrous  a  knight  as  he,  when  he  is  once  placed  on  the 
Enghsh  throne.  Moreover,  as  he  will  bo  new  there,  he  wHl 
have  need  of  your  Majesty's  favour  to  maintain  himself,  and 
there  will  accordingly  he  good  correspondence  with  Holland 
and  the  Islands.  Thus  your  Majesty  can  put  the  Infanta  and 
her  husband  into  full  possession  of  all  the  Netherlands ; 
having  provided  them  with  so  excellent  a  neighbour  in 
England,  and  one  so  closely  bound  and  alhed  *to  theto. 
Then,  as  he  is  to  have  no  Enghsh  children "  (we  have  seen 
that  the  Commander  had  settled  that  point)  "  ho  will  he  a  very 
good  mediator  to  arrange  adoptions,"  especially  if  you  make 
good  provision  for  his  son  Eainuecio  in  Italy,  The  reasons 
in  favour  of  this  plan  being  so  much  stronger  than  those 
gainst  it,  it  would  be  well  that  your  Majesty  should  write 
clearly  to  the  Prince  of  Parma,  directing  him  to  conduct  the 


■ "deabace    eata   sombra,   quo 

como  no  ha  de  fener  hijoa  la  Kejca 
de  Eacocia,"  (Ibid.) 

'  "  Y  eata  ea  honrada  saJida  y  que 
a  el  lo  obligaria  muclio  en  ley  de  tac 
gran  caballero ;  de  mas,  como  nuevo, 
parft  mautenerso  on  Inglaterra  habia 
meneater  el  (avor  de  T.  M.  T  en 
entronlzandose  ol  aUi,  no  Mtada  con- 


derio  en  Hollanda  y  laa  lala^  y  podria 
T.  M,  meter  en  llena  poaaesaion  de 
todos  los  estadoa  bajos  a  la  Senora  In- 
fanta y  au  malido,  dandolea  tan  baen 
Ticlco  y  tan  obl^ado ;  y  el  no  liabiendo 
de  tener  bijoa  en  Inglalerra,  podria 
set  buen  medjanero  para  adopdones," 
&.C.  Pareoer  del  Comeudador  Major, 
&c.    (MS.  beibre  cited.) 
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enterprise "  (the  English  invasion),  "  and  to  give  him  the 
first  offer  for  this  marriage  (with  Queen  Mary)  if  he  hkes  the 
scheme.  If  not,  he  had  better  mention  which  of  the  Arch- 
diikes  should  be  substituted  iu  his  place."' 

There  happened  to  be  no  lack  of  archdukes  at  that  period 
for  anything  comfortable  that  might  offer — such  as  a  throne 
in  England,  Holland,  or  France — and  the  Austrian  House 
was  not  remarkable  for  refusing  convenient  marriages  ;  hut 
the  immediate  future  only  could  show  whether  Alexander  I. 
of  the  House  of  Eamese  was  to  reign  in  England,  or  whether 
the  next  king  of  that  country  was  to  be  called  Matthias, 
Masimihan,  or  Ernest  of  Hapshnrg. 

Meantime  the  Grand  Commander  was  of  opinion  that  the 
invasion-project  was  to  be  pushed  forward  as  rapidly  and  as 
secretly  as  possihle ;  because,  before  any  one  of  Philip's 
nephews  could  place  himself  upon  the  English  throne,  it 
was  first  necessary  to  remove  Elizabeth  from  that  position. 
Before  disposing  of  tho  kingdom,  the  preliminary  step  of 
conquering  it  was  necessary.  Afterwards  it  would  be  desir- 
able, without  wasting  more  time  than  was  requisite,  to  return 
with  a  large  portion  of  the  invading  force  out  of  England,  in 
order  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Holland.  For  after  all, 
England  was  to  be  subjugated  only  as  a  portion  of  one  general 
scheme ;  the  main  features  of  which  were  the  reannexation 
of  Holland  and  "the  islands,"  and  the  acquisition  of  unlimited 
control  upon  the  seas. 

Thus  the  invasion  of  England  was  no  "scarecrow,"  as  Wil- 
ford  imagined,  but  a  scheme  already  thoroughly  matured.  If 
Holland  and  Zeeland  should  meantime  fall  into  the  hands  of 
PhiUp,  it  was  no  exaggeration  on  that  soldier's  part  to  observe 
that  the  "  freehold  of  England  would  bo  worth  but  little."^ 


'  Parecor  dol  Comendador  Mayor, 
Ac.     (MS.  before  cited.) 

'  Upon  that  point  there  was  no  dif- 
ference of  opinioa.  The  statesmen 
and  soldiers  of  England  were  unsnl- 
moua.  "If  I  should  cot,'  said  Burgh- 
ley,  "  with  all  the  powers  of  my  heart, 
contiEuaJly  hoOx   wish  and  work  ad- 


vancement unto  this  action,  I  were  Hn 
accursed  person  in  tho  sight  ofGod; 
considering  the  ends  thereof  tend  to 
tho  glory  of  God,  to  the  safety  of  the 
Queen's  person,  to  the  preservation  of 
this  reahn  in  a  perpetual  quietness, 
wherein,  for  my  particular  mteresl, 
both  for  myself  and  my  pisterity,   I 
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To  oppose  this  formidable  array  against  the  liberties  of 
Europe  stood  Elizabeth  Tudor  and  the  Dutch  Kepubhc,  For 
the  Queen,  however  arbitrary  her  nature,  fitly  embodied  much 
of  the  nobler  elements  in  the  expanding  English  national 
character.  She  felt  instinctively  that  her  reliance  in  the 
impending  death-grapple  was  upon  the  popular  principle,  the 
national  sentiment,  both  in  her  own  country  and  in  Holland. 
That  principle  and  that  sentiment  were  symbolized  in  the 
Netherland  revolt ;  and  England,  although  under  a  somewhat 
despotic  rule,  ws^s  already  fully  pervaded  with  the  instinct  of 
self-government.  The  people  held  the  purse  and  the  sword. 
No  tyranny  could  bo  permanently  established  so  long  as  the 
sovereign  was  obliged  to  come  every  year  before  Parhament 
to  ask  for  subsidies  ;  so  long  as  all  the  citizens  and  yeomen  of 
England  had  weapons  in  their  possession,  and  were  carefuUy 
trained  to  use  them  ;  so  long,  in  shortj  as  the  militia  was  the 
only  army,  and  pidvate  adventurers  or  trading  companies 
created  and  controlled  the  only  navy.  War,  colonization, 
conquest,  traffic,  formed  a  joint  business  and  a  private  specu- 
lation. If  there  were  danger  that  England,  yielding  to 
purely  mercantile  habits  of  thought  and  action,  might  dege- 
nerate from  the  more  martial  standard  to  which  she  had  been 
accustomed,  there  might  be  virtue  in  that  Netherland  enter- 


have  as  much  interest  as  any  of  my  de- 
gree." (Bruce,  'Leyc  Correap.'  p.  24.) 

■Walaingham  had  bean  etraightfor- 
ward  from  the  first  in  his  advocacy  of 
the  Ketherland  cause,  which  he  faiew 
to  ba  identical  with  that  of  England, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  often 
im^nant  at  the  shuflimga  practised 
by  the  Queen's  goyernnient  in  the 
matter.  He  was  sincerely  glad  that 
Leicester  had   gone  to  the  Provmces 


'All 


honest  and  well-affected  subjects," 
Haid  he  to  the  Bar],  "have  cause  to 
thank  Grod  that  yon  arrived  tiicro  bo 
seaaonably  as  you  did ;  for  howsoever 
we  misliko  of  the  enterprise  here,  all 
Magland  should  luate  smarted  if  the 
Bame  had  not  been  taken  iu  band." 
(Ibid.,  p.  36.) 
As  for    Leicester    himself   he  was 


always  vehement  upon,  the  Bubjoct 
After  bis  arrival  ia  the  country  he  was 
more  intensely  alivs  tlian  ever  to  the 
dangers  impendmg  over  England,  in 
case  Hie  rebel  Provinces  should  be  re- 
annesed  to  Spain,  "Ho  is  senseless," 
eaid  he,  "that  conceiveth  not  that  if 
the  Kmg  of  Spain  had  these  countries 
at  bis  commandment — let  her  M^esly 
have  the  best  peace  that  ever  was,  or 
can  be  made — and  we  shall  find,  as  the 
world  now  standoth,  that  he  wiU  force 
the  Queen  of  England  and  England 
to  be  at  hia  disposition.  What  with 
Spain  for  tiie  west,  and  what  with 
Hieso  countries  for  the  east,  England 
shall  trafSc  no  Ctrtiier  any  of  these 
ways  than,  he  shall  give  leave,  with- 
out every  voyage  shall  ask  the  charge 
of  a  whole  navy  to  passwitbai"  (Ibid., 
p.  82.) 
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prise,  -which  -was  now  to  call   forth  all  her  energies.      The 
Provinces  would  be  a  seminary  for  English  soldiers. 

"  There  can  he  no  doubt  of  our  driving  the  enemy  out  of 
the  country  through  famine  and  excessive  chains,"  said  the 
plain-spoken  English  soldier  already  q^uoted,  who  came  out 
with  Leicester,  "  if  every  one  of  us  will  put  onr  minds  to  go 
forward  wiihovi  making  a  rmseroMe  gain  hy  the  wars.  A  man 
may  see,  by  this  little  progress-journey,  what  this  long  peace 
hath  wrought  in  us.  "We  are  weary  of  the  war  before  we 
come  where  it  groweth,  such,  a  danger  hath  this  long  peace 
brought  us  into.  This  is,  and  will  be,  in  my  opinion,  a  most 
fit  school  and  nursery  to  nourish  soldiers  to  he  able  to  keep 
and  defend  our  country  hereafter,  if  men  will  follow  it." ' 

"Wilford  was  vehement  in  denouncing  the  mercantile  ten- 
dencies of  his  countrymen,  and  returned  frequently  to  that 
point  in  his  communications  with  "Walsingham  and  other 
statesmen.  "C?oc?  Iiath  stirred  up  tJtis  action"  he  repeated 
again,  "  to  be  a  school  to  breed  up  soldiers  to  defend  the 
freedom  of  England,  which  through  these  long  times  of  peace 
and  quietness  is  brought  into  a  most  dangerous  estate,  if  it 
should  he  attempted.  Our  delicacy  is  such  that  we  are 
already  weary,  yet  this  journey  is  naught  in  respect  to  the 
misery  and  hardship  that  soldiers  must  and  do  endure."  * 

He  was  right  in  his  estimate  of  the  effect  likely  to  be 
produced  by  the  war  upon  the  military  hahits  of  English- 
men ;  for  there  can  be  no  douht  that  the  organization  and 
discipline  of  English  troops  was  in  anything  hut  a  satisfactory 
state  at  that  period.  Thero  was  certainly  vast  room  for  im- 
provement. Keverthelcss  he  was  wrong  in  his  views  of  the 
leading  tendencies  of  his  age.  Holland  and  England,  self- 
helping,  self-moving,  were  already  inaugurating  a  new  era  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  The  spirit  of  commercial  maritime 
enterprise — then  expanding  rapidly  into  large  proportions — 
was  to  he  matched  against  the  religious  and  knightly  enthu- 
siasm which  had  accomplished  such  wonders  in  an  age  that 
■  Thomas  Wilfbrd  to  Walslngham,  -  Dea  15S5.  (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 
"  Wilford  to  BurgMey,  -  Dec.  1585.  (8.  P.  Office  MS.) 
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was  passing  away.  Spaia  still  personified,  and  had  ever  per- 
sonified, chivalry,  loyalty,  piety  ;  but  its  ohivalry,  loyalty,  and 
piety,  were  now  in  a  corrupted  condition.  The  form  was 
hollow,  and  the  sacred  spark  had  fled.  In  Holland  and  Eng- 
land intelligent  enterprise  had  not  yet  degenerated  into  mere 
greed  for  material  prospei^ity.  The  love  of  danger,  the  thirst 
for  adventure,  the  thrilling  sense  of  personal  responsibility 
and  human  dignity — not  the  base  love  for  land  and  lucre — 
were  the  governing  sentiments  which  led  those  bold  Dutch  and 
English  rovers  to  circumnavigate  the  world  in  cockle-shellsj 
and  to  beard  the  most  potent  monarch  on  the  earth,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  with  a  handful  of  volunteers. 

This  then  was  the  contest,  and  this  the  machinery  by  which 
it  was  to  bo  maintained.  A  stru^Ie  for  national  independ- 
ence, liberty  of  conscience,  freedom  of  the  seas,  against  sacer- 
dotal and  world-absorbing  tyranny ;  a  mortal  combat  of  the 
splendid  infantry  of  Spain  and  Italy,  the  professional  reiters 
of  Germany,  the  floating  castles  of  a  world-empire,  with  the 
militiamen  and  mercantile-marine  of  England  and  Holland 
united.  Holland  had  been  engaged  twenty  years  long  in  the 
conflict.  England  had  thus  far  escaped  it ;  but  there  was  no 
doubt,  and  could  be  none,  that  her  time  had  come.  She  must 
fight  the  battle  of  Protestantism  on  sea  and  shore,  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  with  the  Netherlanders,  or  await  the  conqueror's 
foot  on  her  own  sol!. 

What  now  was  the  disposition  and  what  tho  means  of  the 
Provinces  to  do  their  part  in  the  contest  ?  If  the  twain,  as 
Holland  wished,  had  become  of  one  flesh,  would  England  have 
been  the  loser  ?  "Was  it  quite  sure  that  Elizabeth — had  she 
even  accepted  the  less  compromising  title  which  she  refused — 
would  not  have  been  quite  as  much  the  protected  as  the 
"  protectress  ?" 

It  is  very  certain  that  the  English,  on  their  arrival  in  the 
Provinces,  were  singularly  impressed  by  the  opulent  and 
stately  appearance  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants.  Kot- 
withstanding  the  tremendous  war  which  the  Hollanders  had 
been  waging  against  Spain  for  twenty  years,  their  commerce 
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had  continued  to  thrive,  and  their  resources  to  iDCreaae. 
Leicester  was  in  a  state  of  constant  rapture  at  the  magnifi- 
cence which  surrounded  him,  from  his  first  entrance  into  the 
country.  Notwithstanding  the  admiration  expressed  by  the 
Hollanders  for  the  individual  sumptuousness  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Greneral ;  his  followers,  on  their  part,  were  startled  by  the 
general  luxury  of  their  new  allies,  "  The  realm  is  rich  and 
full  of  men,"  said  AVilford,  "  the  sums  men  exceed  in  apparel 
would  bear  tho  brunt  of  this  war ;"  '■  and  again,  "  if  the  excess 
used  in  sumptuous  apparel  were  only  abated,  and  that  we 
could  convert  the  same  to  these  wars,  it  would  stop  a  great 


The  favourable  view  taken  by  the  English  as  to  the  re- 
sources and  inclination  of  the  Netherland  commonwealth  was 
universaL  "  The  general  wish  and  desire  of  these  country- 
men," wrote  Sir  Thomas  Shirley,  "  is  that  the  amity  begun 
between  England  and  this  nation  may  be  everlasting,  and 
there  is  not  any  of  our  company  of  judgment  but  wish  the 
same.  For  all  they  that  see  the  goodliness  and  statelinees  of 
of  these  towns,  strengthened  both  with  fortification  and  natural 
situation,  all  able  to  defend  themselves  with  their  own  abili- 
ties, must  needs  think  it  too  fair  a  prey  to  be  let  pass,  and 
a  thing  most  worthy  to  be  embraced."  * 

Leicester,  whose  enthusiasm  continued  to  increase  as  rapidly 
as  the  Queen's  zeal  seemed  to  be  cooling,  was  most  anxious 
lest  the  short-comings  of  his  own  Government  should  work 
irreparable  evil.  "I  pray  you,  my  lord,"  he  wrote  to  Bnrgh- 
ley,  "foi^t  not  us  poor  exiles  ;  if  you  do,  God  must  and  will 
foi^t  you.  And  great  pity  it  were  that  so  noble  provinces 
and  goodly  havens,  with  such  infinite  ships  and  mariners, 
should  not  be  always  as  they  may  now  easily  be,  at  the 
assured  devotion  of  England,  In  my  opinion  he  can  neither 
love  Queen  nor  country  that  would  not  wish  and  further  it 
should  be  so.     And  seeing  her  Majesty  is  thus  far  entered  into 

1  Wilford  to  Walsingham.  (MS.  be-  I  '  Sir  Thomas  Sliirley  to  Earl  of  Lei. 
fore  dtad.)  costor,  ?!""■ "°'-.    (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 

!  Wilford  to  Burghley,     (MS.  before  °  '"^  "° '■- 

cited.)  I 
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the  cause,  and  that  these  people  comfort  themselves  ia  fuH 
hope  of  her  favour,  it  were  a  ski  and  a  shame  it  should  not  he 
handled  accordingly,  hoth  for  honour  and  surety." ' 

Sir  John  Conway,  who  accompanied  the  Earl  through  the 
whole  of  his  "  progress-joiimey,"  was  quite  aa  much  struclc  aa 
ho  by  the  flourishing  aspect  and  English  proclivities  of  the 
Provinces.  "  The  countries  which  we  have  passed,"  he  said, 
"  are  fertile  in  their  nature  ;  the  towns,  citieSj  buildings,  of 
raore  state  and  beauty,  to  such  as  have  travelled  other 
countries,  than  any  they  have  ever  seen.  The  people  the 
most  industrious  hy  all  means  to  live  that  he  in  the  world, 
and,  no  doubt,  passing  rich.  They  outwardly  show  them- 
selves of  good  heart,  zeal,  and  loyalty,  towards  the  Queen 
our  mistress.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  general  number  of 
them  had  rather  come  under  her  Majesty's  regiment,  than  to 
continue  under  the  States  and  burgomaatere  of  their  country. 
The  impositions  which  they  lay  in  defence  of  their  State  is 
wonderful.  If  her  Highness  proceed  in  this  beginning,  she 
may  retain  these  parts  hers,  with  their  good  love,  and  her 
great  glory  and  gain.  I  would  she  might  as  perfectly  see 
the  whole  country,  towns,  profits,  and  pleasures  thereof,  in  a 
glass,  as  she  may  her  own  face  ;  I  do  then  assure  myself  she 
would  with  careful  consideration  receive  them,  and  not  allow 
of  any  man's  reason  to  the  contrary.  ,  .  .  The  country  is 
worthy  any  prince  in  the  world,  the  people  do  reverence  the 
Queen,  and  in  love  of  her  do  so  beheve  that  the  Grace  of 
Leicester  is  by  God  and  her  sent  among  them  for  her  good. 
And  they  believe  in  him  for  the  redemption  of  their  bodies, 
as  they  do  in  God  for  their  souls.  I  dare  pawn  my  soul,  that 
if  her  Majesty  will  allow  him  the  just  and  rightful  mean  to 
manage  this  cause,  that  he  will  so  handle  the  manner  and 
matter  as  shall  highly  both  please  and  profit  her  Majesty, 
and  increase  her  country,  and  his  own  honour."^ 

Lord  North,  who  held  a  high  command  in  the  auxiliary 
force,  spoke  also  with  great  enthusiasm,     "Had  your  Lord- 

'  Leicester  to  Eurghley,  21  Dec.  1B85.     (3,  P.  Office  MS.) 

s  Sir  J"oim  Conway  to  — ,  2l  Dec,  16S5.     (S.  P.  Offico  MS.) 
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ship  Been,"  he  wrote  to  Burghley,  "with  what  thankful  hearts 
these  countries  receive  all  her  Majesty's  subjects,  what  multi- 
tudes of  people  they  he,  what  stately  cities  and  buildings" 
they  have,  how  notably  fortified  by  art,  how  strong  by  nature, 
how  fertile  the  whole  country,  and  how  wealthy  it  is,  you 
would,  I  know,  praise  the  Lord  that  opened  your  lips  to 
undertake  this  enterprise,  the  continuance  and  good  success 
whereof  will  eternise  her  Majesty,  beautify  her  crown,  with 
the  most  shipping,  with  the  most  populous  and  wealthy 
countries,  that  ever  prince  added  to  his  kingdom,  or  that  is 
or  can  be  found  in  Europe,  I  lack  wit,  good  my  Lord,  to 
dilate  this  matter."^ 

Leicester,  better  informed  than  some  of  those  in  his  employ- 
ment, entertained  strong  suspicions  concerning  Phihp's  inten- 
tions with  regard  to  England  ;  but  he  felt  sure  tiiat  the  only 
way  to  laugh  at  a  Spanish  invasion  was  to  make  Holland 
and  England  as  nearly  one  as  it  was  possible  to  do. 

"No  doubt  that  the  King  of  Spain's  preparations  by  sea 
he  great,"  ho  said ;  "but  I  know  that  aU  that  he  and  his 
friends  can  make  are  not  able  to  match  with  her  Majesty's 
forces,  if  it  please  lier  to  use  the  means  that  God  hath  given 
her.  But  besides  her  own,  if  she  need,  I  wiU  undertake  to 
furnish  her  from  hence,  upon  two  months'  warning,  a  navy 
for  strong  and  tall  ships,  with  their  furniture  and  mariners, 
that  the  Eling  of  Spain,  and  all  that  he  can  make,  shall  not 
be  able  to  encounter  with  them.  I  think  the  bruit  of  hia 
preparations  is  made  the  greater  to  terrify  her  Majesty  and 
this  country  people.  But,  thanked  be  God,  her  Majesty  hath 
little  cause  to  fear  him.  And  in  this  couTdry  they  esteem  no 
more  of  his  power  hy  sea  than  I  do  of  six  fisher-hoats  off  Uye."^ 

Thus  suggestive  is  it  to  peep  occasionally  behind  the  cur- 
tain. In  the  calm  cabinet  of  the  Escorial,  Philip  and  his 
comendador  mayor  are  laying  their  heads  together,  preparing 
the  invasion  of  England ;  making  arrangements  for  King 
Alexander's  coronation  in  that  island  and — like  sensible,  far- 
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sighted  persona  as  they  are — even  settling  the  succession  to 
the  throne  afttir  Alexander's  death,  instead  of 
leaving  euch,  distant  details  to  chance,  or  i 
sideration.  On  the  other  hand,  plain  Dutch  sea-captains, 
grim  heggars  of  the  sea,  and  the  like,  denizens  of  a  free 
commonwealth  and  of  the  houndless  ocean — men  who  are  at 
home  on  hlue  water,  and  who  have  burned  gunpowder  against 
those  prodigious  slave-rowed  galleys  of  Spain — together  with 
their  new  allies,  the  dauntless  mariners  of  England — who  at 
this  very  moment  are  "  singeing  the  King  of  Spain's  heard," 
aa  it  had  never  heen  singed  hefore — are  not  so  mueh  awe- 
struck with  the  famous  preparations  for  invasion  as  was 
perhaps  to  he  expected.  There  may  be  a  delay,  after  all, 
before  Parma  can  be  got  safely  established  in  London,  and 
Ehzabeth  in  Orcus,  and  before  the  blood-tribunal  of  the 
Inquisition  can  Bubstitute  its  sway  for  that  of  the  "  moat 
noble,  wise,  and  learned  United  States."  Certainly,  Philip 
the  Prudent  would  have  been  startled,  difficult  as  he  was  to 
i^tonish,  could  he  have  known  that  those  rebel  Hollanders  of 
his  made  no  more  account  of  liis  slowly-preparing  invincible 
armada  than  of  six  fisher-boats  off  Hye,  Time  alone  could 
show  where  confidence  had  been  best  placed.  Meantime  it 
was  certain,  that  it  well  behoved  Holland  and  England  to 
hold  hard  together,  nor  let  "  that  enterprise  quail," 

The  famous  expedition  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  was  the  com- 
mencement of  a  revelation.  "  That  is  the  string,"  said  Lei- 
cester, "  that  touches  the  King  indeed."^  It  was  soon  to  be 
made  known  to  the  world  that  the  ocean  was  not  a  Spanish 
Lake,  nor  both  the  Indies  the  private  property  of  Philip. 
"  While  the  riches  of  the  Indies  continue,"  said  Leicester, 
"he  thinketh  he  will  be  able  to  weary  out  all  other  princes ; 
and  I  know,  by  good  means,  that  he  more  feareth  this  action 
of  Sir  Francis  than  he  ever  did  anything  that  has  been 
attempted  against  him."^  With  these  continued  assaults 
upon  the  golden  treasure-houses  of  Spain,  and  by  a  -deter- 
mined effort  to  maintain  the  still  more  important  stronghold 
'  leioeator  to  Burghley,  29  J^an.  1586.     (S.  P.  Office  MS.)  '  Ibid. 
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which  liad  been  wrested  from,  her  in  the  Netherlands, 
England  might  still  be  safe.  "  This  conntry  is  so  full  of 
ships  and  marinersj"  said  Leicester,  "  so  abundant  in  wealth, 
and  in  the  means  to  make  money,  that,  had  it  hut  stood 
neutral,  what  an  aid  had  her  Majesty  been  deprived  of.  But 
if  it  had  been  the  enemy's  also,  I  leave  it  to  your  consideration 
what  had  been  likely  to  ensue.  These  people  do  now  honour 
and  love  her  Majesty  in  marvellous  sort." ' 

There  was  but  one  feeling  on  this  most  important  subject 
among  the  English  vpho  went  to  tho  Kotherlands.  All  held 
the  same  language.  The  cLuestion  was  plainly  presented 
to  England  whether  she  would  secure  to  herself  the  great 
bulwark  of  her  defence,  or  place  it  in  the  hands  of  her  mortal 
foe  ?  How  could  there  be  doubt  or  supineness  on  such  a 
momentous  subject  ?  "  Surely,  my  Lord,"  wrote  Eichard 
Cavendish  to  Burghley,  "if  you  saw  the  wealth,  the  strength, 
the  shipping,  and  abundance  of  mariners,  whereof  these 
countries  stand  furnished,  your  heart  would  quako  to  think 
that  so  hateful  an  enemy  as  Spain  should  again  be  furnished 
with  such  instruments  ;  and  the  Spaniards  themselves  do 
nothing  doubt  upon  the  hope  of  the  consequence  hereof,  to 
assure  themselves  of  the  certain  ruin  of  her  Majesty  and  the 
whole  estate."  ^ 

And  yet  at  the  very  outset  of  Leicester's  administration, 
there  was  a  whisper  of  peace-overtures  to  Spain,  secretly 
made  by  Elizabeth  in  her  own  behalf,  and  in  that  of  the 
Provinces.  Wc  shall  have  soon  occasion  to  examine  into  the 
truth  of  theao  rumours,  which,  whether  originating  in  truth 
or  falsehood,  were  most  pernicious  in  their  effects.  Tb^ 
Hollanders  were  determined  never  to  return  to  slavery 
again,  so  long  as  they  could  fire  a  shot  in  their  own  defence. 
They  earnestly  wished  English  cooperation,  but  it  was  the 
cooperation  of  English  matchlocks  and  English  cutlasses, 
not  English  protocols  and  apostilles.  It  was  military,  not 
diplomatic    machinery  that   they  required.      If   they   could 
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mabo  up  their  minds  to  submit  to  Pliilip  and  the  Inquisition 
again,  Philip  and  the  Holy  Office  ■\vere  but  too  ready  to 
receive  the  erring  penitents  to  their  embrace  without  a  go- 
between. 

It  waa  war,  not  peace,  therefore,  that  Holland  meant  by 
the  Enghsh  alHance.  It  was  war,  not  peace,  that  Philip 
intended.  It  waa  war,  not  peace,  that  Elizabeth's  most  trusty 
counsellors  knew  to  be  inevitable.  There  waa  also,  as  we 
have  shown,  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  good  disposition, 
and  the  great  power  of  the  republic  to  bear  its  share  in  the 
common  cause.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  Hollanders  was 
exceasive.  "  There  waa  such  a  noise,  both  in  Delft,  Eotter- 
dam,  and  Bort,"  said  Leicester,  "  in  crying  '  G-od  save  the 
Queen!'  as  if  she  had  been  in  Cheapside.'"  Her  own 
subjects  could  not  be  more  loyal  than  were  the  citizens 
and  yeomen  of  Holland.  "  The  members  of  the  States  dare, 
not  but  be  Queen  Elizabeth's,"  continued  the  Earl,  "  for  by 
the  living  God  !  if  there  should  fall  but  the  least  unkindnese 
through  their  default,  the  people  would  kill  them.  All  sorts 
of  people,  from  highest  to  lowest,  assure  themselv^,  now 
that  they  have  her  Majesty's  good  countenance,  to  beat  all  the 
Spaniards  out  of  their  country.  Never  was  there  people  in  such 
jollity  as  these  be.  I  could  be  content  to  lose  a  hmb,  could 
her  Majesty  see  these  countries  and  towns  as  I  have  done."' 
He  was  in  truth  excessively  elated,  and  had  already,  in 
imagination,  vancLuished  Alexander  Famese,  and  eclipsed  the 
fame  of  WilHam  the  Silent.  "  They  will  serve  under  me," 
he  observed,  "  with  a  better  will  than  ever  they  served  under 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  Yet  they  loved  him  well,  but  they 
never  hoped  of  the  liberty  of  this  country  till  now."^ 

Thus  the  English  government  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  aspect  of  ita  affairs  in  the  Netherlands,  But  the 
nature  of  the  Earl's  authority  waa  indefinite.  The  Queen  had 
refused  the  sovereignty  and  the  protectorate.     She  had  also 

Bruce,  'Leyc  Cortesp.'  p.  30,  31,  32, ~ - 

!  Ibid.  '  Ibid,  p.  61,  -  Jan.  1586. 
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diatinctly  and  peremptorily  forbidden  Leicester  to  assume  any 
ofBce  or  title  that  roight  seem  at  variance  with  such  a  refusal 
on  her  part.  Yet  it  is  certain  that,  from  the  very  first,  he  had 
contemplated  some  slight  disobedience  to  these  prohibitions. 
"  What  government  is  req^uisite"— wrote  he  in  a  secret  memo- 
randum of  "  things  most  necessary  to  understand" — "  to  be 
appointed  to  him  that  shall  be  their  governor  ?  First,  that 
he  have  as  much  authority  as  the  Prince  of  Orange,  or  any 
other  governor  or  captain-general,  hath,  had  heretofore."^ 
Now  the  Prince  of  Orange  hath  been  stadholder  of  each  of 
the  United  Provinces,  governor-general,  commander-in-chief, 
count  of  Holland  in  prospect,  and  sovereign,  if  ho  had  so 
willed  it.  It  would  doubtless  have  been  most  desirable  for 
the  country,  in  its  confused  condition,  had  there  been  a  person 
competent  to  wield,  and  willing  to  accept,  the  authority  once 
exercised  by  William  I.  But  it  was  also  certain  that  this 
was  exactly  the  authority  which  Elizabeth  bad  forbidden 
Leicester  to  assume.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  understand  what 
position  the  Queen  intended  that  her  favourite  should  maintain, 
nor  how  he  was  to  carry  out  her  instructions,  while  submitting 
to  her  prohibitions.  He  was  directed  to  cause  the  confused 
government  of  the  Provinces  to  be  redressed,  and  a  better  form 
of  polity  to  be  established.  He  was  ordered,  in  particular,  to 
procure  a  radical  change  in  the  constitution,  by  causing  the 
deputies  to  the  General  Assembly  to  be  empowered  to  decide 
upon  important  matters,  without,  as  had  always  been  the 
custom,  making  direct  reference  to  the  assemblies  of  the 
separate  Provinces.  He  was  instructed  to  bring  about,  in  some 
indefinite  way,  a  complete  reform  in  financial  matters,  by 
competing  the  States-General  to  raise  money  by  liberal  taxa- 
tion, according  to  the  "  advice  of  her  Majesty,  delivered  unto 
them  by  her  lieutenant." ' 

And  how  was  this  radical  change  in  the  institutions  of  the 
Provinces  to  be  made  by  an  English  earl,  whose  only  authority 
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■was  that  of  commander-in-chief  over  five  thousand  half-8tarved, 
unpaid,  utterly-forlorn  English  troops  ? 

The  Netherland  envoys  in  England,  in  their  parting  advice, 
most  distinctly  urged  him  "  to  hale  authority  with  the  first,  to 
declare  himself  chief  head  and  governor-general"  of  the  whole 
country,' — for  it  was  a  poHtical  head  that  was  wanted  in  order 
to  restore  unity  of  action — ^not  an  additional  general,  where 
there  were  already  generals  in  plenty.  Sir  John  Worris, 
valiant,  courageousj  experienced — even  if  not,  as  "Walsingham 
observed,  a  "rehgious  soldier,"  nor  learned  in  anything  "hut 
a  kind  of  licentious  and  corrupt  government"" — was  not 
likely  to  require  the  assistance  of  the  new  lieutenant-general 
in  field  operations,  nor  could  the  army  he  brought  into  a  state 
of  thorov^h  discipline  and  efficiency  by  the  magic  of  Leicester's 
name.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  Enghsh  army — not  the  com- 
manders— ^needed  strengthening.  The  soldiers  required  shoe? 
and  stockings,  bread  and  meat,  and  for  these  articles  there 
were  not  the  necessary  funds,  nor  would  the  title  of  Lieutenant- 
Greneral  supply  the  deficiency.  The  little  auxiliary  force  was, 
in  truth,  in  a  condition  most  pitiable  to  behold :  it  was  difficult 
to  say  whether  the  soldiers  who  had  been  already  for  a  con- 
siderable period  in  the  Netherlands,  or  those  who  had  been 
recently  levied  in  the  purHeug  of  London,  were  in  the  most 
mipromising  plight.  The  beggarly  state  in  which  Elizabeth 
had  been  willing  that  her  troops  should  go  forth  to  the  wars 
was  a  sin  and  a  disgrace.  Well  might  her  Lieutenant-General 
say  that  her  "poor  subjects  were  no  better  than  abjects."^ 
There  were  few  effective  companies  remaining  of  the  old  force. 
"  There  is  but  a  small  number  of  the  first  bands  left,"  said 
Sir  John  Conway,  "  and  those  so  pitiful  and  unable  ever  to 
serve  again,  as  I  leave  to  speak  farther  of  them,  to  avoid  grief 
to  your  heart.  A  monstrous  fault  there  hath  been  some- 
where."^ 


'  Advice  of  tliB  Commissionera  fa 
Leicester,  in  Bruce,  15-19,  a.d.  1585. 

'  Bruce's  'Icyc.  Corresp,,'  222,  - 
April,  1586. 


3  Ibid.  23,  -  Deo.,  1583. 

'  Sir    John   Conway   to   

1  Dec.,  1585.     (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 
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Leicester  took  a  manful  and  sagacious  course  at  starting. 
Those  who  had  no  stomach  for  the  fight  were  ordered  to 
depart.  The  chaplain  gave  them  sermons ;  the  Lieutenant- 
General,  OQ  St,  Stephen's  day,  made  them  a  "pithy  and 
honourable  "  oration,  and  those  who  had  the  wish  or  the  means 
to  huy  themselves  out  of  the  adventure,  were  allowed  to  do 
so  :  for  the  Earl  was  much  disgusted  with  the  raw  material 
out  of  which  he  was  expected  to  manufacture  serviceable 
troops.  Swaggering  ruffians  from  the  disreputable  haunts  of 
London,  cockney  apprentices,  broken-down  tapsters,  discarded 
serving  men  ;  the  Bardolphs  and  Pistols,  Mouldys,  Warts, 
and  the  like — more  at  home  in  tavem-brawls  or  in  dark  lanes 
than  on  the  battle-field — were  not  the  men  to  bo  entrusted 
with  the  honour  of  England  at  a  momentous  crisis.  He  spoke 
with  grief  and  shame  of  the  worthless  character  and  condition 
of  the  English  youths  sent  over  to  the  Netherlands.  "Believe 
me,"  said  he,  "  you  will  all  repent  the  cockney  kind  of  bringing 
up  at  this  day  of  young  men.  They  be  gone  hence  with  shame 
enough,  and  too  many,  that  I  will  warrant,  will  make  as  many 
frays  with  bludgeons  and  bucklers  as  any  in  London  shaU 
do  ;  but  such  shall  never  have  credit  with  me  again.  Our 
simplest  men  in  show  have  been  our  best  men,  and  your 
gallant  blood  and  ruffian  men  the  worst  of  all  others."  ^ 

Much  winnowed,  as  it  was,  tho  small  force  might  in  time 
become  more  effective  ;  and  the  Earl  spent  freely  of  his  own 
substance  to  supply  tlie  wants  of  his  followers,  and  to  atone 
for  the  avarice  of  his  sovereign.  The  picture  painted  however 
by  muster-master  Digges  of  the  plumed  troops  that  had  thus 
come  forth  to  maintain  the  honour  of  England  and  the  cause 
of  liberty,  waa  anything  but  imposing.  None  knew  better 
than  Digges  their  squalid  and  slovenly  condition,  or  was  more 
anxious  to  effect  a  reformation  therein.  "  A  very  wise,  stout 
fellow  he  is,"  said  the  Earl,  "and  very  careful  to  serve 
thoroughly  her  Majesty."''    Leicester  relied  much  upon  his 


'  Leyo.  Corresp.,'  2S8,  —  April,  ISSG. 
'  Ibid.  13B,  -i- -'^■,  I5S5-e. 
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efforts.  "  There  is  good  hope,"  said  the  mustor-maeter,  "  that 
his  excellency  will  shortly  establish  such  good  order  for  the 
goyernmeiit  and  trainiog  of  our  nation,  that  these  weak,  had- 
fumished,  ill-armed,  and  worse-trained  bands,  thus  rawly  left 
unto  him,  shall  within  a  few  months  prove  as  well  armed, 
trained,  complete,  gallant  companies  as  shall  he  found  else- 
where in  Europe."^  The  damage  they  were  likely  to  inflict 
upon  the  enemy  seemed  very  prohlematical,  until  they  shonld 
have  been  improved  hy  some  wholesome  hall-practice.  "  They 
are  so  unskilful,"  said  Digges,  "  that  if  they  should  he  carried 
to  the  field  no  better  trained  than  yet  they  are,  they  would 
prove  much  more  dangerous  to  their  own  leaders  and  com- 
panies than  any  ways  serviceable  on  their  enemies.  The 
hard  and  miserable  estate  of  the  soldiers  generally,  excepting 
ofEcers,  hath  been  such,  as  hy  the  confessions  of  the  captains 
themselves,  they  have  heen  offered  hy  many  of  their  soldiers 
thirty  and  forty  pounds  a  piece  to  he  dismissed  and  sent  away; 
whereby  I  doubt  not  the  flower  of  the  pressed  English  hands 
are  gone,  and  the  remnant  supplied  with  such  paddy  persons 
as  commonly,  in  voluntary  procurements,  men  are  glad  to 
accept."  ^ 

Even  after  the  expiration  of  four  months  the  condition  of 
the  paddy  persons  continued  most  destitute.  The  English 
soldiere  became  mere  barefoot  starving  beggars  in  the  streets, 
as  had  never  been  the  case  in  the  worst  of  times,  when  the 
States  were  their  paymasters.^  The  little  money  brought 
from  the  treasury  by  the  Earl,  and  the  largo  sums  which  he 
had  contributed  out  of  his  own  pocket,  had  been  spent  in 
settling,  and  not  fuDy  setthng,  old  scores.     "  Let  me  entreat 


168B.    (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 
'  Diggea  to  Walaiagham,  MS.  before 

'  "  My  good  Lord,"  wrote  Cavendisli 
to  BurgWey,  "  what  Engliah  heart  can 
without  shame  or  grief  hear  the  Mush- 
ii^erB  reproachfully  say,  that  even  in 
their  hardest  estate  the  soIdierBof  that 
town   were  always   paid   at  creiy  15 


days'  oQd,  whoreas  ffie  same  being  now 
in  H.  Majesty's  hands,  her  people 
there  can  get  no  pay  in  tliree  months, 
so  that  they  be  almost  driven  either  to 
staTTe  or  beg  in.  the  streela.  These  be 
heavy  spectacles  in  the  eyes  of  sudi 
as  look  for  relief  at  H,  M^'esty's  hands! 
My  good  Lord,  the  storm  of  my  care- 
ful and  grieved  mind  doth  carry  me  I 
know  not  whither,"  Ac.  18  March, 
1686.    (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 
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you,"  'wrote  Leicester  to  "Walsingliani,  "  to  be  a  mean  to  her 
Majesty,  that  tho  poor  eoldiers  he  not  heaten  for  my  sate. 
There  came  no  penny  of  treasure  over  since  my  coming  hither. 
That  which  then  came  was  most  part  duo  before  it  came.  There 
is  much  still  due.  They  cannot  get  a  penny,  their  credit  is 
spent,  thetf  perish /or  want  of  victuals  and  clothing  in  great 
numbers.  Tho  whole  are  ready  to  mutiny.  They  cannot  be 
gotten  out  to  service,  because  they  cannot  discharge  the  debts 
they  owe  in  the  places  where  they  are.  I  have  let  of  my 
own  more  than  I  may  spare." ^  "There  was  no  soldier  yet 
able  to  buy  himself  a  pair  of  hose,"  said  the  Earl  again,  "and 
it  is  too,  too  great  shame  to  see  how  they  go,  and  it  hills  their 
hearts  to  show  themselves  among  Tnen."^ 

There  was  no  one  to  dispute  the  Earl's  claims.  Tho  Nassau 
family  was  desperately  poor,  and  its  chief,  young  Maurice, 
although  ho  had  been  elected  stadholder  of  Holland  and  Zee-r 
land,  had  every  disposition — as  Sir  Philip  upon  his  arrival  in 
Flushing  immediately  informed  his  uncle — to  submit  to  the 
authority  of  the  new  governor.  Louisa  de  Coligny,  widow  of 
Wilham  the  Silent,  was  most  anxious  for  tho  English  alliance, 
through  which  alone  she  believed  that  the  fallen  fortunes  of 
the  family  could  be  raised.  It  was  thus  only,  she  thought, 
that  the  vengeance  for  which  she  thirsted  upon  the  murderers 
of  her  father  and  her  husband  could  be  obtained.  "  We  see 
now,"  she  wrote  to  "VValsingham,  in  a  fiercer  strain  than  would 
seom  to  comport  with  so  gentle  a  nature — deeply  wronged  as 
the  daughter  of  Coligny  and  the  wife  of  Orange  had  been  by 
Papiets — "  we  see  now  the  effects  of  our  God's  promises.  He 
knows  when  it  pleases  Him  to  avenge  the  blood  of  His  own, 
and  I  confess  that  I  feel  most  keenly  the  joy  which  is  shared 
in  by  the  whole  Church  of  Uod.  There  is  none  that  has 
received  more  wrong  from  these  murderers  than  I  have  done, 
and  I  esteem  myself  happy  in  the  midst  of  my  miseries  that 
God  has  permitted  me  to  see  some  vengeance.     These  begin- 


'  LeiGealer  to  Burghley  and  'W'al^giiam,  March.  15,  1586. 
^Enico,  lel,  -  March,  1586. 
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ninga  make  mo  hope  that  I  shall  see  yet  more,  which  will  be 
not  lesa  useful  to  the  good,  hoth  in  your  country  and  in  these 
isles."  ^ 

There  was  no  disguise  as  to  the  impeverished  condition  to 
which  the  Nassau  family  had  been  reduced  by  the  self-devotion 
of  its  chief  They  were  obliged  to  ask  alms  of  England,  until 
the  "  sapling  should  become  a  tree."  "  Since  it  is  the  will  of 
God,"  wrote  the  Princess  to  Davison,  "  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
declare  the  necessity  of  our  house,  for  it  is  in  His  cause  that 
it  has  fallen.  I  pray  you,  Sir,  therefore  to  do  me  and  these 
children  the  favour  to  employ  your  thoughts  in  this  regard."^ 
If  there  had  been  any  strong  French  proclivities  on  their  part 
: — as  had  been  so  warmly  asserted — they  were  likely  to  dis- 
appear. ViUiers,  who  had  been  a  confidential  friend  of  WiUiam 
the  Silent,  and  a  strong  favourer  of  France,  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  keep  alive  the  ancient  sentiments  towards  that  country, 
although  be  was  thought  to  be  really  endeavouring  to  bring 
about  a  submission  of  the  Nassaus  to  Spain,  "  This  Vilhers," 
said  Leicester,  "is  a  most  vile  traitorous  knave,  and  doth  abuse 
a  young  nobleman  here  extremely,  the  Count  Maurice,  For 
all  bis  religion,  he  is  a  more  earnest  persuader  secretly  to  have 
him  yield  to  a  reconciliation  than  Sainte  Aldegonde  was.  He 
shall  not  tarry  ten  days  neither  in  Holland  nor  Zeeland.  He 
is  greatly  hated  here  of  all  sorts,  and  it  shall  go  hard  but  I 
will  win  the  young  Count."' 

As  for  Hohenlo,  whatever  his  opinions  might  once  have 
been  regarding  the  comparative  merits  of  Frenchmen  and 
he  was  now  warmly  in  favour  of  England,  and 
:  intention  of  putting  an  end  to  the   VUliers' 

■  "Nona  yoyona,  Monaeur,  lea  eflela 
des  promesaea  da  cotre  Dieu  q^ui  Bcait 
quaod  il  lay  plait  venger  le  sang  den 
riena,  7  faut  que  je  confesse  que  Je  re- 
sans  ftirt  particuliereiaeat  ceate  joja 
commune  a  tonte  Tegliae  de  Dieu 
comme  ny  ayant  pciraonno  qm  e  Lt 
reoeu  plus  d'offence  de  ces  masRa 
creura,  et  m'estime  heureuea  parmi 
tons  mes  mallieors  de  cp  que  D  en  a 
penois  que  j'en  aye  veu  la  Tcng  inc 


que  j'en  Yarrai  encores  d'autres,  qui  e 
Eeront  moiua  utiles  aux  gens  de  biet 
ct  en  particulier  en.  votro  royaumo  et  e 
ces  lies."  Princess  of  Orange  to  £ 
F  "Walsiugham,  ^  Jan.,  1566.  (S.  1 
Office  MS.) 

"  Princess  of  Oraufio  to  Davisoi 
1  Tan.,  1686.     {S.  P.  Office  MS.) 

'    Bruco,   13,  -^^    158j-6. 
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influence  by  simply  drowning  Villiers.  The  announcement  of 
this  summary  process  towards  the  counsellor  was  not  untinged 
with  rudeness  towards  the  pupil.  "  The  young  Count,"  said 
Leicester,  "by  Villiers'  means,  was  not  willing  to  have 
Flushing  rendered,  which  the  Count  HoUock  perceiving,  told 
the  Count  Maurice,  in  a  great  rage,  that  if  he  took  any  courBe 
than  that  of  the  Queen  of  England,  and  sworo  by  no  beggars, 
he  would  drown  his  priest  in  the  haven  before  his  face,  and 
turn  himself  and  his  mother-in-law  out  of  their  house  there, 
and  thereupon  went  with  Mr,  Davison  to  the  dehvery  of  it."^ 
Certainly,  if  Hohenlo  permitted  himself  such  startling  demon- 
strations towards  the  son  and  widow  of  William  the  Silent,  it 
must  have  been  after  his  habitual  potations  had  been  of  the 
deepest.  Nevertheless  it  was  satisfactory  for  the  new  chief- 
tain to  know  that  the  influence  of  so  vehement  a  partisan  was 
secured  for  England.  The  Count's  zeal  deserved  gratitude 
upon  Leicester's  part,  and  Leicester  was  grateful,  "  This  man 
must  be  cherished,"  said  the  Earl ;  "he  is  sound  and  faithful, 
and  hath  indeed  all  the  chief  holds  in  his  hands,  and  at  his 
commandment.  Ye  shall  do  well  to  procure  him  a  letter  of 
thanks,  taking  knowledge  in  general  of  his  good-will  to  her 
Majesty.  He  is  a  right  Almayn  in  manner  and  fashion,  free 
of  his  purse  and  of  his  drink,  yet  do  I  wish  him  her  Majesty's 
pensioner  before  any  prince  in  Germany,  for  he  loves  her  and 
is  able  to  serve  her,  and  doth  desire  to  be  known  her  servant. 
He  hath  been  laboured  by  his  nearest  kinsfolk  and  friends  in 
Germany  to  have  left  the  States  and  to  have  the  King  of 
Spain's  pension  and  very  great  reward  ;  but  he  would  not.  I 
trust  her  Majesty  will  accept  of  his  ofier  to  be  her  servant 
during  his  life,  being  indeed  a  very  noble  soldier."^  The  Eaj-1 
was  indeed  inclined  to  take  so  cheerful  view  of  matters  as  to 
believe  that  he  should  even  effect  a  reform  in  the  noble 
soldier's  most  unpleasant  characteristic.  "  Hollock  is  a  wise 
gallant  gentleman,"  he  said,  "and  very  well  esteemed,  He 
hath  only  one  fault,  which  is  drinking ;  but  good  hope  that 
he  will  amend  it.  Some  make  me  beheve  that  I  shall  be 
'  Brace,  74,  15,  date  just  quoted.'  *  Ibid. 
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able  to  do  much  witli  him,  and  I  mean  to  do  my  best,  for  I 
see  no  man  that  knowa  all  these  countries,  and  the  people  of 
all  sorts,  like  him,  and  this  fault  overthrows  all."^ 

Accordingly,  so  long  as  Maurice  continued  under  the 
tutelage  of  this  uproarious  cavalier — who,  at  a  later  day,  was 
to  become  his  hrother-in-law — he  was  not  likely  to  interfere 
with  Leicester's  authority.  The  character  of  tho  young  Count 
was  developing  slowly.  More  than  his  father  had  ever  done, 
ho  deserved  the  character  of  the  taciturn,  A  quiet  keen 
observer  of  men  and  things,  not  demonstrative  nor  talkative, 
nor  much  given  to  writing — a  modest,  calm,  deeply-reflecting 
student  of  military  and  mathematical  science — he  was  not  at 
that  moment  deeply  inspired  by  poKtical  ambition.  He  wag 
perhaps  more  desirous  of  raising  the  fallen  fortunes  of  his 
house  than  of  securing  the  independence  of  his  country.  Even 
at  that  early  age,  however,  his  mind  was  not  easy  to  read,  and 
his  character  was  somewhat  of  a  puzzle  to  those  who  studied 
it,  "I  see  him  much  discontented  with  the  States,"  said 
Leicester  ;  "be  hath  a  sullen  deep  wit.  The  young  gentleman 
is  yet  to  be  won  only  to  her  Majesty,  I  perceive,  of  his  own 
incHnation.  The  house  is  marvellous  poor  and  little  regarded 
by  the  States,  and  if  they  get  anything  it  is  like  to  be  by  her 
Majesty,  which  should  be  altogether,  and  she  may  easily  do 
for  him  to  win  him  sure,  I  will  undertake  it."^  Yet  the 
Earl  was  ever  anxious  about  some  of  the  influences  which  sur- 
rounded Maurice,  for  he  thought  him  more  easily  guided  than 
he  wished  biin  to  be  by  any  others  hut  himself,  "  He  stands 
upon  making  and  marrii^,"  he  said,  "  as  he  meets  with  good 
counsel.'"  And  at  another  time  he  observed,  "The  young 
gentleman  hath  a  solemn  sly  wit ;  but,  in  troth,  if  any  be  to 
be  doubted  toward  the  King  of  Spain,  it  is  ho  and  his  coun- 
sellors, for  they  have  been  altogether,  so  far,  French,  and  so 
far  in  misUke  with  England  as  they  cannot  almost  hide  it."  * 

And  there  was  still  another  member  of  the  house  of  it- 


'  Enicc,  61,  -  Jan.,  1586. 

1 

=  Ibid.  374, 

'  Bniee'3   'Leya   Oorresp,,' 

61,    C2, 

4  Ibid.  14,  ' 

Jan.,  158a-6, 
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who  was  already  an  honour  to  his  illustrious  race.  Count 
William  Lewis,  hardly  more  than  a  boy  in  years,  had  already 
served  many  campaigns,  and  had  been  desperately  wounded 
in  the  cause  for  which  so  much  of  the  heroic  blood  of  his  race 
had  been  shed.  Of  the  five  Nassau  brethren,  his  father 
Count  John  was  the  sole  survivor,  and  as  devoted  as  ever  to 
the  cause  of  Netherland  Hberty,  The  other  four  had  already 
laid  down  their  lives  in  its  defence.  And  William  Lewis,  was 
worthy  to  he  the  nephew  of  William  and  Lewis,  Henry  and 
Adolphus,  and  the  son  of  John.  Not  at  all  a  beautiful  or 
romantic  hero  in  appearance,  but  an  odd-looking  little  man, 
with  a  round  bullet-head,  close-clipped  hair,  a  small,  twinkhng, 
sagacious  eye,  rugged,  somewhat  pu%  features  screwed, 
whimsically  awry,  with  several  prominent  warts  dotting, 
without  ornamenting,  all  that  was  visible  of  a  face  which  was 
buried  up  to  the  ears  in  a  furzy  thicket  of  yellow-brown  beard, 
the  tough  young  stadholder  of  Friesland,  in  his  iron  corslet, 
and  halting  upon  his  maimed  leg,  had  come  forth  with  other 
notable  personages  to  the  Hague.  He  wished  to  do  honour 
heartily  and  freely  to  Queen  Elizabeth  aad  her  representative. 
And  Leicester  was  favourably  impressed  with  his  new  acquaint- 
ance. "Here  is  another  little  feUow,"  he  said,  "as  Kttle  as 
may  be,  but  one  of  the  gravest  and  wisest  young  men  that 
ever  I  spake  withal ;  it  is  the  Count  Guilliam  of  Nassau.  He 
governs  Friesland;  I  would  every  Province  had  such  another.'" 
Thus,  upon  the  great  question  which  presented  itself  upon 
the  very  threshold — the  nature  and  extent  of  the  authority 
to  be  exercised  by  Leicester — the  most  influential  Nether- 
landera  were  in  favour  of  a  large  and  liberal  interpretation  of 
his  powers.  The  envoys  in  England,  the  Nassau  family, 
Hohenlo,  the  prominent  members  of  the  States,  such  as  the 
shrewd,  plausible  Menin,  the  "honest  and  painful"  !FaIk,^  and 
the  chancellor  of  Gelderland — "that  very  great,  wise,  old 
man  Leoninus,"  ^  as  Leic^ter  called  him, — were  all  desirous 

1  Bruoa,  61,  -  Jan.,  1583. 
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that  he  should  assume  an  absolute  governor-generalship  over 
the  whole  country.  This  was  a  grave  and  a  delicate  matter, 
and  needed  to  "be  severely  scanned,  without  delay.  But 
besides  the  natives,  there  were  two  Englishmen— together 
with  ambassador  Davison — who  were  his  official  advisers. 
Bartholomew  Clerk,  LL.D.,  and  Sir  Henry  Killigrew  had 
been  appointed  by  the  Queen  to  be  members  of  the 
council  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  August  treaty.  The  learned  Bartholomew  hardly  seemed 
equal  to  his  responsible  position  among  those  long-headed 
Dutch  politicians,  Philip  Sidney — the  only  blemish  in 
whose  character  was  an  intolerable  tendency  to  puns — ob- 
served that  "  Doctor  Clerk  was  of  those  clerks  that  are  not 
always  the  wisest,  and  so  my  lord  too  late  was  finding  him."' 
The  Earl  himself,  who  never  undervalued  the  intellect  of  the 
Netherlandera  whom  he  came  to  govern,  anticipated  but  small 
assistance  from  the  English  civilian.  "  I  find  no  great  stuff  in 
my  little  colleague,'  he  said,  "nothing  that  I  looked  for.  It 
is  a  pity  you  have  no  more  of  his  profession,  able  men  to 
serve.  Tiiis  man  hath  good  will,  and  a  pretty  scholar's  wit ; 
hut  he  is  too  little  for  these  iig  fellows,  as  heavy  as  her  Majesty 
thinks  them  to  be.  I  ivould  she  had  hut  one  or  two,  such  as  the 
worst  of  half  a  score  he  here.""  The  other  EngHsh  state- 
counsellor  seemed  more  promising.  "  I  have  one  here,"  said 
the  Earl,  "in  whom  I  take  no  small  comfort;  that  is  little 
Hal  Killigrew,  I  assure  you,  my  lord,  he  is  a  notable  servant, 
and  more  in  him  than  ever  I  heretofore  thought  of  him, 
though  I  always  knew  him  to  he  an  honest  man  and  an  able."' 

But  of  all  the  men  that  stood  by  Leicester's  side,  the  most 
faithful,  devoted,  sagacious,  experienced,  and  sincere  of  his 
counsellors,  EngHsh  or  Flemish,  was  envoy  Davison.  It  is 
important  to  note  exactly  the  opinion  that  had  been  formed 
of  him  by  those  most  competent  to  judge,  before  events  in 


1   Gray's    Sidney,    p.    313.      Thtis;  i  and 

"Turner,   I  hope,   will  serve  my  turn  ' 

well;"    and   again,    "Mr.    Paul   Bus  |  ' 

hath  too  many  bussos  in  his  head,"  [  15S 


ion.     (Ibid.  313,  32:.) 
ruce'a  'Lcyc  Corresp.,'  33. 
eyoester   to   Biii^Wey,   18   Feb., 
(S.  P.  Office  MS.) 
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which  he  waa  called  on  to  play  a  prominent  and  i 

though  secondary  part,  had  placed  him  in,  a  somewhat  false 

position. 

"Mr.  Davison,"  wrote  Sidney,  "is  here  very  careful  in  her 
Majesty's  causes,  and  in  your  Lordship's.  He  takes  great 
pains  and  goes  to  great  charges  for  it."  The  Earl  himself 
was  always  vehement  in  his  praise.  "  Mr,  Davison,"  said  he 
at  another  time,  "has  dealt  most  painfully  and  chargeably  in 
her  Majesty's  service  here,  and  you  shall  find  liim  as  suffi- 
ciently ablo  to  deliver  the  whole  state  of  this  country  as  any 
man  that  ever  was  in  it,  acquainted  with  aU  sorts  here  that 
are  men  of  dealing.  Surely,  my  Lord,  you  shall  do  a  good 
deed  that  he  may  be  remembered  with  her  Majesty's  gracious 
consideration,  for  his  being  hero  has  been  very  chargeable, 
having  kept  a  very  good  countenance,  and  a  very  good  table, 
all  his  abode  here,  and  of  such  credit  with  all  the  chief  sort, 
as  I  know  no  stranger  in  any  place  hath  the  like.  As  I  am 
a  suitor  to  you  to  he  his  good  friend  to  her  Majesty,  so  I  must 
heartily  pray  you,  good  my  Lord,  to  procure  his  coming  hither 
shortly  to  me  again,  for  I  know  not  almost  how  to  do  without 
him.  I  confess  it  is  a  wrong  to  the  gentleman,  and  I  protest 
before  God,  if  it  were  for  mine  own  -particular  respect,  I 
would  not  rec[uh-e  it  for  5000?.  But  your  Lordship  doth  little 
think  how  greatly  I  have  to  do,  as  also  how  needful  for  her 
Majesty's  service  his  being  here  will  be.  Wherefore,  good 
my  Lord,  if  it  may  not  offend  her  Majesty,  be  a  mean  for  this 
my  request,  for  her  own  service'  sake  wholly." 

Such  were  the  personages  who  surrounded  the  Earl  on  his 
arrival  in  the  Netherlands,  and  such  their  sentiments  respect- 
ing the  position  that  it  was  desirable  for  him  to  assume. 
But  there  was  one  very  important  fact.  He  had  studiously 
concealed  from  Davison  that  the  Queen  had  peremptorily  and 
distinctly  forbidden   bis  accepting    the  office  of   governor- 


'  Kdney  to  leicester,  22  Not.  1585.   I   Office  MS.) 
Brit.   Mua.   Galbaj   0.   viii.    213,   MS.  I       2  Leieeeter    to   Bui^hley, 
Same  to  same,  -  Feb,  1536.     (S.  P.  !  ^^85.    (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 
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It  seemed  reasonaljle,  if  he  came  thither  at  all, 
that  he  should  come  in  that  elevated  capacity.  The  States 
wished  it.  The  Earl  ardently  longed  for  it.  The  ambassador, 
who  knew  more  of  Netherland  politics  and  Netherland 
hmnours  than  any  man  did,  approved  of  it.  The  interests  of 
hoth  England  and  Holland  seemed  to  require  it.  No  one 
hut  Leicester  knew  that  her  Majesty  had  forbidden  it. 

Accordingly,  no  sooner  had  the  hell-ringing,  cannon-explo- 
dons,  bonfires,  and  charades,  come  to  an  end,  and  the  Earl  got 
fairly  housed  in  the  H^uo,  than  the  States  took  the  affair  of 
government  seriously  in  hand. 

On  the  9th  January,  Chancellor  Leoninus  and  Paul  Buys 
■waited  upon  Davison,  and  requested  a  copy  of  the  commission 
granted  by  the  Queen  to  the  Earl.  The  copy  was  refused, 
but  the  commission  was  read  ;^  by  which  it  appeared  that  he 
had  received  absolute  command  over  her  Majesty's  forces  in 
the  Netherlands  hy  land  and  sea,  together  with  authority  to 
send  for  all  gentlemen  and  other  personages  out  of  England 
that  he  might  think  useful  to  him.  On  the  10th  the  States 
passed  a  resolution  to  offer  him  the  governor-generalship  over 
all  the  Provinces.  On  the  same  day  another  committee 
waited  upon  his  "  Excellency" — as  the  States  chose  to  deno- 
minate the  Earl,  much  to  the  subsequent  wrath  of  the  Queen 
— and  made  an  appointment  for  the  whole  body  to  wait  upon 
him  the  following  morning.^ 

Upon    that    day   accordingly — ^New    Year's    Day,   by  the 

English   reckoning,    11th  January  by  the   New   Style — the 

deputies  of  all  the  States  at  an  early  hour  came  to  his  i 

,f,  ,,  ,  111  in-  Jan.  1580. 

lodgings,  with  mucn  pomp,  preceded   by  a  herald  " 

and  trumpeters.  Leicester,  not  expecting  them  quite  so  soon, 
was  in  his  dressing-room,  getting  ready  for  the  solemn  audi- 
ence, when,  somewhat  to  his  dismay,  a  flourish  of  trumpets 
announced  the  arrival  of  the  whole  body  in  his  principal  hall 
of  audience.    Hastening  his  preparations  as  much  as  possible, 


•  Sesolutiea  van  do  Staten  Genera],   I 
1586.      (Hague  Arehiyes,   MS.,  - 


Ibid.      Comparo    Bor,     II.     686, 
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he  descended  to  that  apartment,  and  waa  instantly  saluted  by 
a  flourish  of  rhetoric  still  more  formidable;  for  that  "very 
great,  and  wise  old  Leonimis,"  forthwith  began  an  oration, 
which  promised  to  be  of  portentous  length  and  serious 
meaning.  The  Earl  was  sHgbtly  flustered,  when,  fortunately, 
some  one  whispered  in  his  ear  that  they  had  come  to  offer 
him  the  much-coveted  prize  of  the  stadholderate-general. 
Thereupon  he  made  bold  to  interrupt  the  flow  of  the  chan- 
cellor's eloquence  in  its  first  outpourings.  "As  this  is  a  very 
private  matter,"  eaid  he,  "  it  will  be  better  to  treat  of  it  in  a 
more  private  place.  I  pray  you  therefore  to  come  into  my 
chamber,    where    these    things    may   be    more 


"  You  hear  what  my  Lord  says,"  cried  Leoninus,  turning  to 
his  companions  ;  "  we  are  to  withdraw  into  his  chamber."  * 

Accordingly  they  withdrew,  accompanied  by  the  Earl, 
and  by  five  or  sis  select  counsellors,  among  whom  were 
Davison  and  Dr.  Clerk,  Then  the  chanceUor  once  more 
commenced  his  harangue,  and  went  handsomely  ttrough  the 
usual  forma  of  compliment,  first  to  the  Queen,  and  then  to 
her  representative,  concluding  with  an  earnest  request  that 
the  Earl — although  her  Majesty  had  declined  the  sovereignty 
— "would  tahe  the  name  and  place  of  absolute  governor  and 
general  of  all  their  forces  and  soldiers,  with  the  disposition 
of  their  whole  revenues  and  taxes."  ^ 

So  soon  as  the  oration  was  concluded,  Leicester,  who  did 
not  speak  French,  directed  Davison  to  reply  in  that  language. 

The  envoy  accordingly,  in  name  of  the  Earl,  expressed  the 
deepest  gratitude  for  this  mark  of  the  affection  and  confidence 
of  the  States-Q-eneral  towards  the  Queen.  He  assured  them 
that  the  step  thus  taken  by  them  would  be  the  cause  of  still 
more  favour  and  affection  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty,  who 
would  unquestionably,  from  day  to  day,  augment  the  succour 
that  she  was  extending  to  the  Provinces  in  order  to  relieve 
men  from  their  misery.     For  himself,  the  Earl  protested  that 


1  Brnce'a  'Leyo.  Con:esp.,'  p,  6 


-  Jan.  1586. 

-  Jan.  1686- 
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he  could  never  sufficiently  recompense  the  States  for  the 
honour  which  had  thus  been  conferred  upon  him,  even  if  he 
should  live  one  hundred  lives.  Although  he  felfc  himself 
cLuite  unable  to  sustain  the  weight  of  so  great  an  office,  yet  he 
declared  that  they  might  repose  with  full  confidence  on  his 
.integrity  and  good  intentions.  Kevertholess,  as  the  authority 
thus  offered  to  him  was  very  arduous,  and  as  the  subject 
required  deep  deliheratioUj  he  rec[uested  that  the  proposition 
should  he  reduced  to  writing,  and  delivered  into  hia  hands. 
He  might  then  come  to  a  conclusion  thereupon,  most  con- 
ducive to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  welfare  of  the  land. ' 

Three  days  afterwards,  14th  January,  the  offer,  drawn  up 
formally  in  writing,  was  presented  to  envoy  Davison,  according 
to  the  req^uest  of  Leicester.    Three  days  latter,  17th  ±j^^  ^^^^ 

January,  his  Excellency  having  dehberated  upon  the  t 

.'  ^  /  -ii         /■         /  2  ;;Jan.  1535. 

proposition,  requested  a  comimtteo  oi   conference.'" 

The  conference  took  place  the  same  day,  and  there  was  some 
discussion  upon  matters  of  detail,  principally  relating  to  the 
matter  of  contributions.  The  Earl,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  committee,  manifested  no  repugnance  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  office,  provided  these  points  could  bo  satisfactorily 
adjusted.  He  seemed,  on  the  contrary,  impatient,  rather 
than  reluctant ;  for,  on  the  day  following  the  conference,  he 
Bent  his  secretary  Grilpin  with  a  somewhat  importunate 
message.      "  His   Excellency  was     u  j    s  d  d  the   secre- 

tary, "  that  the  States  were  so  long  n  m  n^  t  a  resolution 
on  the  matters  su^ested  by  him  n  lat  n  to  the  offer  of 
the  government-general;  nor  coull  hs  Ex  11  icy  i 
the  cause  of  the  delay."* 


'  Eesol.  Stat.  Genera!,  -  Jan.  1586. 
(Hague  Aichivea,  MS.)  AceorOing  to 
the  Earl's  own  account  of  his  speech, 
tiirough  the  mouth  of  Davison,  he  had 
much  more  distinctly  espresacd  his 
reluctance  to  accept  the  authority 
ofiered,  placing  his  refiiaal,  not  on  the 
ground  of  unfitueas,  hut  on  the  nnex- 
peoted  nature  of  the  proposition,  and 
upon  ita  "bemg  further  than  had  past 


in  the  contract  with  iier  Majesty." 
The  account  in  the  text  is  from  ttie 
Ma  journal  of  tlie  Sessions  of  the 
States  General,  kept  from  day  to  day 
by  the  clerk  of  that  assembly. 

'  Seaol,  Stat.  Gen.  ---  Jan.  1586. 

3  Eesol.    Stat.    Qen.  ^  J™'    IS^S- 
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For,  in  truth,  tlie  delay  was  caused  by  an  excessive,  rather 
than  a  deficient,  appetite  for  power  on  the  part  of  his  Excel- 
lency. The  States,  while  conferring  what  they  called  the 
"absolute"  government,  by  which  it  afterwards  appeared 
that  they  meant  absolutej  in  regard  to  time,  not  to  function 
— were  very  properly  desirous  of  retaining  a  wholesome  control 
over  that  government  by  means  of  the  state-council.  They 
wished  not  only  to  estabhsh  such  a  council,  as  a  check  upon 
the  authority  of  the  new  governor,  but  to  share  with  him  at 
least  in  the  appointment  of  the  members  who  were  to 
compose  the  board.  But  the  aristocratic  Earl  wag  already 
restive  under  the  thought  of  any  restraint — most  of  all  the 
restraint  of  individuals  belonging  to  what  he  considered  the 
humbler  classes. 

"  Cousin,  my  lord  ambassador,"  said  he  to  Davison,  "  among 
your  sober  companions  be  it  always  remembered,  I  beseech 
you,  that  your  cousin  have  no  other  alliance  but  with  gentle 
blood.  By  no  means  consent  that  he  be  linked  in  faster 
bonds  than  their  absolute  grant  may  yield  him  a  free  and 
honourable  government,  to  be  able  to  do  such  service  as  shall 
be  meet  for  an  honest  man  to  perform  in  such  a  calling, 
which  of  itself  is  very  noble.  But  yet  it  is  not  more  to  be 
embraced,  if  I  were  to  be  led  in  alliance  by  such  keepers  as 
will  sooner  draw  my  nose  from  the  right  scent  of  the  ehace, 
than  to  lead  my  feet  in  the  true  pace  to  pursue  the  game  I 
desire  to  reach.  Consider,  I  pray  you,  therefore,  what  is  to  be 
done,  and  how  unfit  it  wiU  be  in  respect  of  my  poor  self,  and 
how  unacceptable  to  her  Majesty,  and  how  advantageous  to 
enemies  that  wiU  seek  holes  in  my  coat,  if  I  should  take  so 
great  a  name  upon  me,  and  so  little  power.  They  challenge 
acceptation  already,  and  I  challenge  their  absolute  grant  and 
offer  to  me,  before  they  spoke  of  any  instructions  ;  for  so  it  was 
when  Leoninus  first  spoke  to  me  with  them  all  on  New  Tears- 
Day,  as  yon  heard — offering  in  his  speech  all  manner  of 
absolute  authority.  If  it  please  them  to  confirm  this,  without 
restraining  instructions,  I  wiU  wilHngly  serve  the  States,  or 
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else,  with  sucli  advising  iEatructiona  as  the  Dowager  of 
Hungary  had." ' 

This  was  explicit  enough,  and  Davison,  who  always  acted 
for  Leicester  in  the  negotiations  with  the  States,  could  cer- 
tainly have  no  douht  as  to  the  desires  of  the  Earl,  on  the 
euhjcct  of  "  absolute  "  authority.  He  did  accordingly  what  he 
could  to  bring  the  States  to  his  Excellency's  way  of  thinking  ; 
nor  was  he  unsuccessful. 

On  the  22nd  January,  a  committee  of  conference  was  sent 
by  the  States  to  Leyden,  in  which  city  Leicester  was  making 
a  brief  visit.  They  were  instructed  to  procure  his  consent,  if 
possible,  to  the  appointment,  by  the  States  themselves,  of  a 
council  consisting  of  members  from  each  Province.  If  they 
could  not  obtain  this  concession,  they  were  directed  to  insist 
as  earnestly  as  possible  upon  their  right  to  present  a  double 
list  of  candidates,  from  which  he  was  to  make  nominations. 
And  if  the  one  and  the  other  proposition  should  be  refused, 
the  States  were  then  to  agree  that  his  Excellency  should 
freely  choose  and  appoint  a  council  of  state,  consisting  of 
native  residents  from  every  Province,  for  the  period  of  one 
year.  The  committee  was  further  authorised  to  arrange  the 
commission  for  the  governor,  in  accordance  with  these  points  ; 
and  to  draw  up  a  set  of  instructions  for  the  state-council,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  his  Excellency.  The  committee  was  also 
empowered  to  conclude  the  matter  at  once,  without  further 
reference  to  the  States.' 

Certainly  a  committee  thus  instructed  was  likely  to  be 
sufficiently  pliant.  It  had  need  to  be,  in  order  to  bend  to 
the  humour  of  his  Excellency,  which  was  already  becoming 
imperious.      The    adulation    which    he    had    received,    the 


1  Leicester  to  Daviaoa,  - 
!,  P.  Office  MS.)    Davia 


in  the 

tiiat  lie  liad  taken  the  Estates  well  t« 
task  for  wishing  to  "prescribe  in- 
BtniottoQH  after  their  grant  of  an  au- 
thority absolute,"  and  intraroing  him 
tiiat  they  were  "very  Bony  any  tbing 


Ehould  lall  oat  might  justly  distaste 
him."  Davison  to  Leicester,  —  Jan. 
1586.  Brit  Mus.  Galba,  C.  viii.  p.  4, 
MS.  -  Jan.  1686.  See  Bruce,  p.  59. 
2  Eesol.  StaL  Gen, Jan.  1586, 
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triumplial  marches,  the  Latin  orations,  the  flowers  strewn  in 
his  pathj  had  produced  their  effect,  and  the  Earl  was  almost 
inclined  to  assume  the  airs  of  royalty.  The  committee 
waited  upon  him  at  Leyden.  Ho  affected  a  reluctance  to 
accept  the  "  absolute  "  government,  but  liia  coyness  could  not 
deceive  such  experienced  statesmen  as  the  "wise  old  Leo- 
ninus,"  or  Menin,  Maalzoon,  Floris  Thin,  or  Aitzma,  who 
composed  the  deputation.  It  was  obvious  enough  to  them 
that  it  was  not  a  King  Log  that  had  descended  among  them  ; 
but  it  was  not  a  moment  for  complaining.  The  governor- 
elect  insisted,  of  course,  that  the  two  Englishmen,  according 
to  the  treaty  with  her  Majesty,  should  be  membere  of  the 
council.  He  also,  at  once,  nominated  Leoninus,  Meetkerb, 
Brederode,  Falck,  and  Paul  Buys,  to  the  same  office  ;  thinking, 
no  doubt,  that  these  were  five  keepers— if  keepers  he  must 
have — who  would  not  draw  his  noso  off  the  scent,  nor 
prevent  his  reaching  the  game  he  hunted,  whatever  that 
game  might  be.  Ifc  was  reserved  for  the  future,  however,  to 
show,  whether  the  five  were  like  to  hunt  in  company  with 
him  as  harmoniously  as  he  hoped.  As  to  the  other  coun- 
sellors, he  expressed  a  willingness  that  candidates  should  be 
proposed  for  him,  as  to  whose  qualifications  he  would  make 
up  his  mind  at  leisure. ' 

This  matter  being  satisfactorily  adjusted — and  certainly 
unless  the  game  pursued  by  the  Earl  was  a  crown  royal,  he 
ought  to  have  been  satisfied  with  his  success — the  States  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  their  committee  at  Leyden,  informing 
them  that  his  Excellency,  after  some  previous  protestations, 
had  accepted  the  government  (24th  January,  1586).^ 

It  was  agreed  that  he  should  be  inaugurated  Governor- 
General  of  the  United  Provinces  of  Gelderland  and  Zutphen, 
Flanders,  Holland,  Zeeland,  Utrecht,  Friesland,  and  all  others 
in  confederacy  with  them.  He  was  to  have  supreme  military 
command  by  land  and  sea.  He  was  to  exercise  supreme 
authority  in  matters  civil  and  political,   according  to   the 

'  EesoL  Stat.  Gen.  -  Jan.  1586,  MS.  '  Ibid. 
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cuatoma  prevalent  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles  T. 
All  officers,  political,  civil,  legal,  were  to  be  appointed  by 
him  out  of  a  double  or  triple  nomination  made  by  the  States 
of  the  Provinces  in  ■which  vacancies  might  occur.  The 
Statea-General  were  to  asaemble  whenever  and  wherever  he 
should  summon  them.  They  were  also — aa  were  the  States 
of  each  separate  Province  —  competent  to  meet  together 
by  their  own  appointment.  The  Governor-Gleneral  was  to 
receive  an  oath  of  fidelity  from  the  States,  and  himself  to 
swear  the  maintenance  of  the  ancient  laws,  customs,  and 
privileges  of  the  country.^ 

The  deed  was  done.  In  vain  had  an  emissary  of  the  French 
court  been  exerting  his  utmost  to  prevent  the  consummation 
of  this  close  alliance.  For  the  wretched  government  of 
Henry  III.,  while  abaaing  itself  before  Philip  II.,  and  offering 
the  fair  cities  and  fertile  plains  of  France  as  a  sacrifice  to 
that  insatiable  ambition  which  wore  the  mask  of  religious 
bigotry,  was  most  anxious  that  Holland  and  England  ahould 
not  eacape  the  meshes  by  which  it  was  itself  enveloped. 
The  agent  at  the  Hague  came  nonunally  upon  some  mercan- 
tile affairs,  but  in  reality,  according  to  Leicester,  "  to  impeach 
the  States  from  binding  themselves  to  her  Majesty.*  But  he 
was  informed  that  there  waa  then  no  leisure  for  his  affairs, 
"for  the  States  would  attend  to  the  service  of  the  Queen  of 
En^and,  before  all  princes  in  the  world."  The  agent  did  not 
feel  complimented  by  the  coolneaa  of  this  reception ;  yet  it 
was  reasonable  enough,  certainly,  that  the  Hollanders  should 
remember  with  bitterness  the  contumely  which  they  had 
experienced  the  previous  year  in  France.  The  emissary  was, 
however,  much  disgusted.  "The  fellow,"  said  Leicester, 
"  took  it  in  euch  snuff,  that  he  came  proudly  to  the  States, 
and  offered  his  letters,  saying  ;  "  Now  I  trust  you  have  done 
all  your  sacrifices  to  the  Queen  of  England,  and  may  yield 
me  some  leisure  to  read  my  master's  letters."  "  But  they  so 
shook  him  up,"  continued  the  Earl,  "  for  naming  her  I 
'  Groot  Plakaatboek,  iv.  81.  Bor,  II.  686.  'Wageiiaar,  viiL  115-111. 
'  Bruce,  47, . — _  J 
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in  scorn — as  they  took  it — that  they  hurled  him  his  letters, 
and  bid  him  content  himself ;  "  and  so  on,  much  to  the  agent's 
discomfiture,  who  retired  in  greater  "  snuff"  than  ever,^ 

So  much  for  the  French  influence.  And  now  Leicester 
had  done  exactly  what  the  most  imperious  woman  jn  the 
world,  whoso  favour  was  the  breath  of  his  life,  had  expressly 
forbidden  hiin  to  do,  Tho  step  havmg  been  taken,  the  prize 
so  tempting  to  his  ambition  having  been  snatched,  and  the 
policy  which  had  governed  the  united  action  of  the  States  and 
himself  seeming  so  sound,  what  ought  he  to  have  done  in 
order  to  avert  the  tempest  which  he  must  have  foreseen  ? 
Surely  a  man  who  knew  so  much  of  woman's  nature  and  of 
EUzabeth's  nature  as  ho  did,  ought  to  have  attempted  to 
conciliate  her  affections,  after  having  so  deeply  wounded  her 
pride.  He  knew  his  power.  Besides  the  graces  of  his  person 
and  manner — which  few  women,  once  impressed  by  them, 
could  ever  forget — he  possessed  the  most  insidious  and  flatter- 
ing elocLuence,  and,  in  absence,  his  pen  was  as  wily  as  his 
tongue,  !For  the  Earl  was  imbued  with  the  very  genius  of 
courtslrip.  None  was  better  skilled  than  he  in  the  phrases  of 
rapturous  devotion,  which  were  music  to  the  ear  both  of  the 
woman  and  the  Queen ;  and  he  knew  his  royal  mistress  too 
well  not  to  be  aware  that  tho  language  of  passionate  idolatry, 
however  extravagant,  had  rarely  fallen  unheeded  upon  her 
soul.  It  was  strange  therefore,  that  in  this  emergency,  he 
should  not  at  once  throw  himself  upon  her  compassion  without 
any  mediator.  Yet,  on  the  contrary,  ho  committed  the 
monstrous  error  of  entrusting  his  defence  to  envoy  Davison, 
whom  he  determined  to  despatch  at  once  with  instructions  to 
the  Queen,  and  towards  whom  he  committed  the  grave  offence 
of  concealing  from  him  her  previous  prohibitions.  But  how 
could  the  Earl  fail  to  perceive  that  it  waa  the  wonl'an,  not  the 
Queen,  whom  he  should  have  implored  for  pardon  ;  that  it  was 
Robert  Dudley,  not  William  Davison,  who  ought  to  have 
sued  upon  hia  knees.    This  whole  matter  of  the  Netherland 


'  Bruoe's  '  Leyc  Ci 
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sovereignty  and  the  Leicester  stadholderate,  forms  i 
psychological  study,  -which  deserves,  and  rec[uiroa  some  minute- 
ness of  attention ;  for  it  was  hy  the  characteristics  of  these 
eminent  personages  that  the  current  history  was  deeply 
stamped. 

Certainly,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  the 
first  letter  conveying  intelligence  so  likely  to  picLue  the  pride 
of  Elizaheth,  should  have  heen  a  letter  from  Leicester.  On 
the  contraryj  it  proved  to  be  a  dull  formal  epistle  from  the 
States. 

And  here  again  the  assistance  of  the  indispeuaahle  Davison 
was  considered  necessary.  On  tlie  3rd  February  the  ambas- 
sador— having  announced  his  intention  of  going  to  3  -peb, 
England,  by  command  of  his  Excellency,  so  soon  as  ^^^''■ 
the  Earl  should  have  been  inaugaratedj  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
plaining all  these  important  transactions  to  her  Majesty — waited 
iipon  the  States  with  the  request  that  they  should  prepare  as 
speedily  a^  might  be  their  letter  to  the  Queen,  with  other 
■  documents,  to  be  entrusted  to  his  care.  He  also 
I  that  the  draft  or  minute  of  their  proposed  epistle 
should  be  submitted  to  him  for  advice — "  because  the  humours 
of  her  Majesty  were  best  known  to  him." ' 

Now  the  humours  of  her  Majesty  were  best  known  to 
Leicester  of  all  men  in  the  whole  worldj  and  it  is  inconceivable 
that  he  should  have  allowed  so  many  days  and  weeks  to  pass 
without  taking  these  humours  properly  into  account.  But 
the  Earl's  head  was  slightly  turned  by  his  sudden  and  un- 
expected success.  The  game  that  he  had  been  pursuing  had 
fallen  into  his  grasp,  almost  at  the  very  start,  and  it  is  not 
astonishing  that  he  should  have  been  somewhat  absorbed  in 
the  enjoyment  of  his  victory. 

Three  days  later  (6th  February)  the  minute  of  a  letter  to 
Elizabeth,  drawn  up  by  Menin,  was  submitted  to  the  ambas- 
sador ;  eight  days  after  that  (14th  February)  Mr,  Davison 
took  leave  of  the  States,  and  set  forth  for  the  Brill  on  his  way 
to  England  ;  and  three  or  four  days  later  yet,  he  was  still  in 
1  Eeaol  Stat  Gen.  3  Feb.  153S,  MS. 
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that  sea-port,  waiting  for  a  favourable  wind.^  Thus  from  tbe 
11th  January,  N.S.,  upon  which  day  the  first  offer  of  the 
absolute  government  had  been  made  to  Leicester,  nearly  forty 
days  had  elapsed,  during  which  long  period  the  disobedient 
Earl  had  not  sent  one  line,  private  or  official,  to  her  Majesty 
on  this  most  important  subject.  And  when  at  last  the  Queen 
was  to  receive  information  of  her  favourite's  delinquency,  it 
was  not  to  be  in  his  well-known  handwriting  and  accompanied 
by  hia  penitent  tears  and  written  caresses,  but  to  be  laid 
before  her  with  all  the  formality  of  parchment  and  sealing- 
wax,  in  the  stilted  diplomatic  jai^on  of  those  "  highly-mighty, 
very  learned,  wise,  and  very  foreseeing  gentlemen,  my  lords 
the  States-G-eneral."    Nothing  could  have  been  managed  with 


Meantime,  not  heeding  the  storm  gathering  beyond  the 
narrow  seas,  the  new  governor  was  enjoying  the  full  sunshine 

4  Feb.,     "f  power.     On  the  4th  February  the  ceremony  of 

1586.  }^jg  inauguration  toot  place,  with  great  pomp  and 
ceremony  at  the  Hague."  ^ 

The  beautiful,  placid,  village-capital  of  Holland  wore  much 
the  same  aspect  at  that  day  as  now.  Clean,  quiet,  spacious 
streets,  shaded  with  rows  of  whispering  poplars  and  umbrageous 
limes,  broad  sleepy  canals — those  liquid  highways  along  which 
glided  in  phantom  silence  the  bustle,  and  traffic,  and  countless 
cares  of  a  stirring  population — quaint  toppling  houses,  with 
tower  and  gable  ;  ancient  brick  churches,  with  slender  spire 
and  musical  chimes  ;  tliatched  cottages  on  the  outskirts,  with 
stork- nests  on  the  roofs — the  whole  without  fortification  save 
the  watery  defences  which  enclosed  it  with  long-drawn  Knes 
on  every  side  ;  such  was  the  Count's  park,  or  's  Graven  Haage, 
in  EngUsh  called  the  Hague. 

It  was  embowered  and  almost  buried  out  of  sight  by  vast 
groves  of  oaks  and  beeches.  Ancient  Badahuennan  forests 
of  sanguinary  Druids,  the  "wild  wood  without  mercy"  of 
Saxon  savages,  where,  at  a  later  period,  sovereign  Dirka  and 
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Florences,  in  long  succession  of  centnries,  had  ridden  abroad 
with  lance  in  rest,  or  hawk  on  fist ;  or  under  whose  boughs, 
in  still  nearer  days,  the  gentle  Jacqueline  had  pondered  and 
wept  over  her  sorrows,  stretehed  out  in  every  direction  between 
the  city  and  the  neighbouring  sea.  In  the  heart  of  the  place 
stood  the  ancient  palace  of  the  counts,  built  in  the  thirteenth 
century  by  William  II.  of  Holland,  King  of  the  Komans, 
with  massive  brick  walls,  cylindrical  turrets,  pointed  gable 
and  rose-shaped  windows,  and  with  spacious  comt-yard,  en- 
closed by  feudal  moat,  drawbridge,  and  portcullis. 

In  the  great  bancLueting-hall  of  the  ancient  palaee,  whose 
cedarn-roof  of  magnificent  timber-work,  brought  by  crusading 
counts  from  the  Holy  Land,  had  rung  with  the  echoes  of  many 
a  gigantic  revel  in  the  days  of  chivalry — an  apartment  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  and  forty  feet  high — there  had 
been  arranged  an  elevated  platform,  with  a  splendid  chair  of 
state  for  the  "  absolute  "  governor,  and  with  a  great  profusion 
of  gilding  and  velvet  tapestry,  hangings,  gilt  emblems,  com- 
plimentary devices,  lions,  unicorns,  and  other  imposing  appur- 
tenances. Prince  Maurice,  and  all  the  members  of  his  house, 
the  States-General  in  full  costume,  and  aU  the  great  func- 
tionaries, civil  and  militarj',  were  assembled.  There  was  an 
elaborate  harangue  by  orator  Menin,  in  which  it  was  proved, 
by  copious  citations  from  Holy  Writ  and  from  ancient 
chronicle,  that  the  Lord  never  forsakes  His  own ;  so  that 
now,  when  the  Provinces  were  at  their  last  gasp  by  the  death 
of  Orange  and  the  loss  of  Antwerp,  the  Queen  of  England 
and  the  Earl  of  Leicester  had  suddenly  descended,  as  if  from 
Heaven,  to  their  rescue.  Then  the  oaths  of  mutual  fidelity 
were  exchanged  between  the  governor  and  the  States,  and, 
in  conclusion,  Dr.  Bartholomew  Clerk  ventured  to  measure 
himself  with  the  "  big  fellows,"  by  pronouncing  an  oration 
which  seemed  to  command  universal  approbation.  And  thus 
the  Earl  was  duly  installed  Governor-General  of  the  United 
States  of  the  Netherlands.' 
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But  already  the  first  mutterings  of  the  storm  were  audible. 
A  "bird  in  the  aor  had  -whispered  to  the  Queen  that  her 
favourite  was  inclined  to  disobedience.  "Some  flying  tale 
hath  been  told  me  here,"  wrote  Leicester  to  Walaingham, 
"that  her  Majesty  should  misHke  my  name  of  Excellency. 
But  if  I  had  delighted,  or  would  have  received  titles,  I  refused 
a  title  higher  than  Excellency,  as  Mr,  Davison,  if  you  ask 
him,  will  tell  you ;  and  that  I,  my  own  self,  refused  most 
earnestly  that,  and,  if  I  might  have  done  it,  this  also.'" 
Certainly,  if  the  Queen  objected  to  this  common  form  of 
address,  which  had  always  been  bestowed  upon  Leicester,  as 
he  himself  observed,  ever  since  she  had  made  him  an  earl,^ 
it  might  bo  supposed  that  her  wrath  would  mount  high  when 
she  should  hear  of  him  as  absolute  governor-general.  It  is 
also  difficult  to  say  what  higher  title  he  had  refused,  for 
eertamly  the  records  show  that  he  had  refused  nothing,  in 
the  way  of  power  and  dignity,  that  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
obtain. 

But  very  soon  afterwards  arrived  authentic  intelligence 
that  the  Queen  had  been  informed  of  the  proposition  made 
on  New  Year's-Day  (0.  S,),  and  that,  although  she  could 
not  imagine  the  possibility  of  his  accepting,  she  was  indignant 
that  he  had  not  peremptorily  rejected  the  offer, 

"  As  to  the  proposal  made  to  you,'-'  wrote  Burghley,  "by  tb^ 
mouth  of  Leoninus,  her  Majesty  hath  been  informed  that  you 
had  thanked  them  in  her  name,  and  alledged  that  there  was 
no  such  thing  in  the  contract,  and  that  therefore  you  could 
not  accept  nor  knew  how  to  answer  the  same."^ 

Now  this  information  was  obviously  far  from  correct, 
although  it  had  been  furnished  by  the  Earl  himself  to 
Burghley.  We  have  seen  that  Leicester  had  by  no  means 
rejected,  but  very  gratefully  entertained,  the  proposition  as 


'  Bnica'a  'Loyo.  Correap.'  94,  — 
Feb.  I58S.  " 

s  Compare  Camden,  IK  399,  "  being 
derided  by  those  that  envied  Mm,  and 
"  3  title  of  Elxoellenoy,  which  of  aJI 

"'"'" —   "lewaa  the  first  tliat  ever 
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soon  as  made.  Nevertheless  the  Queen  was  dissatisfied,  even 
without  suspecting  that  she  had  been  directly  disobeyed. 
"Her  Majesty,"  continued  the  Lord-Treasurer,  "is  much 
offended  with  this  proceeding.  She  allows  not  that  you 
should  give  them  thanks,  hut  findeth  it  very  strange  that  you 
did  not  plainly  declare  to  them  that  they  did  well  know  how 
often  her  Majesty  had  refused  to  have  any  one  for  her  take 
any  such  government  there,  and  that  she  had  always  bo 
answered  peremptorily.  Therefore  there  might  be  some 
suspicion  conceived  that  by  offering  on  their  part,  and  refusal 
on  hers,  some  further  mischief  might  he  secretly  hidden  by 
somo  odd  person's  device  to  the  hurt  of  the  cause.  But  in 
that  your  Lordship  did  not  flatly  say  to  them  that  yourself 
did  know  her  Majesty's  mind  therein,  that  she  never  meant, 
in  this  sort,  to  take  the  absolute  government,  she  is  offended ; 
considering,  as  she  saith,  that  none  knew  her  determination 
therein  better  than  yourself.  Tor  at  your  going  hence,  she 
did  peremptorily  charge  you  not  to  accept  any  such  title  and 
office  ;  and  therefore  her  straight  commandment  now  is  that 
you  shall  not  accept  the  same,  for  she  will  never  assent  thereto, 
nor  avow  you  with  any  such  title."  ^ 

If  Elizabeth  was  so  wrathful,  even  while  supposing  that  the 
offer  had  been  gratefully  declined,  what  were  likely  to  be  her 
emotions  when  she  should  he  informed  that  it  had  been  grate- 
fnUy  accepted.  The  Earl  already  began  to  tremble  at  the 
probable  consequences  of  his  mal-adroitness.  Grave  was  the 
error  he  had  committed  in  g&tting  himself  made  governor- 
general  against  orders  ;  graver  still,  perhaps  fatal,  the  blunder 
of  not  being  swift  to  confess  his  fault,  and  cry  for  pardon, 
before  other  tongues  should  have  time  to  aggravate  his 
offence.  Yet  even  now  he  shrank  from  addressing  the  Queen 
in  person,  but  hoped  to  conjure  the  rising  storm  by  means  of 
the  magic  wand  of  the  Lord-Treasurer.  He  implored  his 
friend's  interposition  to  shield  .him  in  the  emergency,  and 
begged  that  at  least  her  Majesty  and  the  lords  of  council 
would  suspend  their  judgment  until  Mr.  Davison  should 
1  Eurgblcj  to  Loiccster,  US.  before  cited. 
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deliver  those  messages  and  explanations  with  which,  fully 
freightedj  he  was  ahout  to  aet  sail  from  the  BrUl. 

"  If  my  reasons  seem  to  your  wisdoms,"  said  he,  "  other 
than  such  as  might  well  move  a  true  and  a  faithful  careful 
man  to  her  Majesty  to  do  as  I  have  done,  I  do  desire,  for  my 
mistaking  offence,  to  bear  the  burden  of  it ;  to  be  disavowed 
with  all  displeasure  and  disgrace  ;  a  matter  of  as  great  re- 
proach and  grief  as  ever  can  happen  to  any  man."  He 
begged  that  another  person  might  be  sent  as  soon  as  possible 
in  his  place—protesting,  however,  by  his  faith  in  Christ,  that 
ho  had  done  only  what  he  was  bound  to  do  by  his  regard  for 
her  Majesty's  service — and  that  when  he  set  foot  in  tho 
country  he  had  no  more  expected  to  be  made  Governor  of 
the  Netherlands  than  to  be  made  King  of  Spain,'  Certainly 
he  had  been  paying  dear  for  the  honour,  if  honour  it  was, 
and  he  had  not  intended  on  setting  forth  for  the  Provinces  to 
ruin  himself,  for  tho  sake  of  an  empty  titla  His  motives — 
and  he  was  honest,  when  he  so  avowed  them — were  motives 
of  state  at  least  as  much  as  of  self-advancement." '  "  I  have 
no  cause,"  he  said,  "to  have  played  the  fool  thus  far  for 
myself ;  first,  to  have  her  Majesty's  displeasure,  which  no 
kingdom  in  the  world  could  make  me  willingly  deserve  ;  nest, 
to  undo  myself  in  my  later  days  ;  to  consume  all  that  should 
have  kept  me  all  my  life  in  one  half  year.  But  I  must  thank 
God  for  all,  and  am  most  heartily  grieved  at  her  Majesty's 
heavy  displeasure.  I  neither  desire  to  live,  nor  to  see  my 
country  with  it."  * 

And  at  this  bitter  thought,  ho  began  to  sigh  like  furnace, 
and  to  shed  the  big  tears  of  penitence, 

"For  if  I  have  not  done  her  Majesty  good  service  at  this 
time,"  he  said,  "I  shall  never  hope  to  do  her  any,  but  will 
withdraw  me  into  some  out-corner  of  the  world,  where  I  will 
languish  out  the  rest  of  my  few — too  many — days,  praying 
ever  for  her  Majesty's  long  and  prosperous  hfe,  and  with  this 
only  comfort  to  hve  an  exile,  that  this  disgrace  hath  happened 
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for  no  other  cause  hut  for  my  mere  regard  for  her  Majeety's 
estate."  ^ 

Having  pamted  this  diamal  picture  of  the  probable  termi- 
nation to  his  career — ^not  in  the  hope  of  melting  Burghley, 
but  of  touching  the  heart  of  Elizabeth — he  proceeded  to  argue 
the  point  in  question  with  much  logic  and  sagacity.  He  had 
satisfied  himself  ou  his  arrival  in  the  Provinces,  that,  if  he 
did  not  take  the  governor-generalship  some  other  person 
■would ;  and  that  it  certainly  was  for  the  interest  of  her 
Majesty  that  her  devoted  servant,  rather  than  an  indifferent 
person,  should  be  placed  in  that  important  position.  He 
maintained  that  tho  Queen  had  intimated  to  him,  in  private, 
her  willingness  that  he  should  accept  the  office  in  question, 
provided  the  proposition  should  come  from  the  States  and  not 
from  her  ;  he  reasoned  that  the  double  nature  of  his  functions 
— ^being  general  and  counsellor  for  her,  as  well  as  general 
and  counsellor  for  the  Provinces — made  hia  acceptance  of 
the  authority  conferred  on  him  almost  indispensable ;  that 
for  birn  to  be  merely  commander  over  five  thousand  English 
troops,  when  an  abler  soldier  than  himself.  Sir  John  Norris, 
was  at  their  head,  was  hardly  worthy  her  Majesty's  service 
or  himself,  and  that  in  reality  the  Queen  had  lost  nothing, 
by  his  appointment,  but  had  gained  much  benefit  and  honour 
by  thus  having  "the  whole  command  of  'the  Provinces,  of 
their  forces  by  land  and  sea,  of  their  towns  and  treasures, 
with  knowledge  of  all  their  secrets  of  state,"  ^ 

Then,  relapsing  into  a  vein  of  tender  but  reproachful 
melancholy,  he  observed,  that,  if  it  had  been  any  man  but 
himself  that  had  done  as  he  had  done,  he  would  have  been 
thanked,  not  censured.  "  But  such  is  now  my  wretched  case," 
he  said,  "as  for  my  faithful,  true,  and  loving  heart  to  her 
Majesty  and  my  country,  I  have  utterly  undone  myself.  For 
favour,  I  have  disgrace ;  for  reward,  utter  spoil  and  rain. 
But  if  this  taking  upon  me  the  name  of  governor  is  so  evil 
taken  as  it  hath  deserved  dishonour,  discredit,  disfavour,  with 
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all  griefs  that  may  be  laid  upon  a  man,  I  must  receive 
it  as  deserved  of  &od  and  not  of  my  Queen,  whom  I  have 
reverenced  with  all  humility,  and  whom  I  have  loved  with  all 
fidelity,"  ^ 

This  was  the  true  way,  no  doubt,  to  reach  the  heart  of 
Elizabeth,  and  Leicester  had  always  plenty  of  such  shafts  in 
his  quiver.  Unfortunately  he  had  delayed  too  long,  and 
even  now  he  dared  not  take  a  direct  aim.  He  feared  to 
write  to  the  Queen  herself,  thinking  that  his  so  doing,  "  while 
she  had  such  conceipts  of  him,  would  only  trouble  her,"  and 
he  therefore  continued  to  employ  the  Lord- Treasurer  and 
Mr.  Secretary  as  his  mediators,  Thus  he  committed  error 
upon  error. 

Meantime,  as  if  there  had  not  been  procrastination  enoi:^h, 
Davison  was  loitering  at  the  BriU,  detained  by  wind  and 
weather.  Two  days  afttr  the  letter,  just  cited,  had  been 
gham,  Leicester  sent  an  impatient 
B  to  the  envoy.  "  I  am  heartily  sorry,  with 
~  i^u.  i.u^'j.  ^^  ^^  heart,"  he  said,  "to  hear  of  your  long  stay 
at  Brill,  the  wind  serving  so  fair  as  it  hath  done  these  two 
days.  I  would  have  laid  any  wager  that  you  had  been  in 
England  ere  this.  I  pray  you  make  haste,  lest  our  cause  take 
too  great  a  prejudice  there  ere  you  como,  although  I  cannot 
fear  it,  because  it  is  so  good  and  honest.  I  pray  you  imagine 
in  what  care  I  dwell  till  I  shaE  hear  from  you,  albeit  some 
way  very  resolute.'"' 

Thus  it  was  obvious  that  he  had  no  secret  despair  of  his 
cause  when  it  should  be  thoroughly  laid  before  the  Queen.  The 
wonder  was  that  he  had  added  the  offence  of  long  silence  to  the 
sin  of  disobedience.  Davison  had  sailed,  however,  before  the 
receipt  of  the  Earl's  letter.  He  had  been  furnished  with  care- 
ful instructions  upon  the  subject  of  his  mission.  He  was  to 
show  how  eager  the  States  had  been  to  have  Leicester  for 
their  absolute  governor — which  was  perfectly  true — and  how 


'  Bruce,  100-102,  just  cited. 
'  Leicester  to  DaTison,  ^  Feb.  15S6,     (9.  P.  Office  M 
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anxious  the  Earl  had  been  to  decline  the  proffered  honour — 
which  was  certainly  false,  if  contemporary  record  and  the 
minutes  of  the  Statee-Genei-al  are  to  he  believed.  He  was  to 
sketch  the  general  confusion  which  had  descended  upon  the 
country,  the  q^narreJling  of  politicians,  and  the  discontent  of 
officers  and  soldiers,  from  out  of  all  which  chaos  one  of  two 
results  was  sure  to  arise  :  the  erection  of  a  single  chieftain,  or 
a  reconciliation  of  the  Provinces  with  Spain.  That  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  Earl  to  exercise  the  double  functions 
with  which  he  was  charged — of  general  of  her  Majesty's 
forces,  and  general  and  chief  counsellor  of  the  States — if 
any  other  man  than  himself  should  be  appointed  governor, 
was  obvious.  It  was  equally  plain  that  the  Provinces  could 
oidy  be  kept  at  her  Majesty's  disposition  by  choosing  the 
course  which,  at  their  own  su^estion,  had  been  adopted.  The 
offer  of  the  government  by  the  States,  and  its  acceptance  by 
the  Earl,  were  the  logical  consequence  of  the  step  whicb  the 
Queen  had  ah:eady  taken.  It  was  thus  only  that  England 
could  retain  her  hold  upon  the  country,  and  even  upon  the 
cautionary  towns.  As  to  a  reconciliation  of  the  Provinces 
with  Spain — which  would  have  been  the  probable  result  of 
Leicester's  rejection  of  the  proposition  made  by  the  States — 
it  was  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  allude  to  such  a  cata- 
strophe. No  one  but  a  madman  coidd  doubt  that,  in  such  an 
event,  the  subjugation  of  England  was  almost  certain.  ^ 

But  before  the  arrival  of  the  ambassador,  the  Queen  had 
been  thoroughly  informed  as  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  Earl's 
delinquency.  Dire  was  the  result.  The  wintry  gales  which 
had  been  lashing  the  North  Sea,  and  preventing  the  unfor- 
tunate Davison  from  setting  forth  on  his  disastrous  mission, 
were  nothing  to  the  tempest  of  royal  wrath  which  had  been 
shaking  the  court-world  to  its  centre.  The  Queen  had  been 
swearing  most  fearfully  ever  since  she  read  the  news,  which 
Leicester  had  not  dared  to  communicate  directly  to  herself. 
No  one  was  allowed  to  speak  a  word  in  extenuation  of  the 
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favourite's  offence.  BurgUey,  who  lifted  up  his  voice  some- 
what feebly  to  appease  her  wrath,  was  bid,  with  a  curse,  to 
hold  his  peace.  So  be  took  to  his  bed — partly  from  prudence, 
partly  from  gout — and  thus  sheltered  himself  for  a  season 
from  the  peltinga  of  the  storm.  Walsingbam,  more  manful, 
stood  to  his  post,  but  could  not  gain  a  hearing.  It  was  the 
culprit  that  should  have  spoken,  and  spoken  in  time.  "  Why, 
why  did  you  not  write  yourself?"  was  the  plaintive  cry  of  all 
the  Earl's  friends,  from  highest  to  humblest.  "  But  write  to 
her  now,"  they  exclaimed,  "  at  any  rate  ;  and,  above  all,  send 
her  a  present,  a  love-gift."  "Lay  out  two  or  three  hundred 
crowns  in  some  rare  thing,  for  a  token  to  her  Majesty,"  said 
Christopher  Hatton.^ 

Strange  that  his  colleagues  and  his  rivals  should  have  been 
obhged  to  advise  Leicester  upon  the  proper  course  to  pursue  ; 
that  they — not  himself— should  have  been  the  first  to  perceive 
that  it  was  the  enraged  woman,  even  more  than  the  offended 
sovereign,  who  was  to  be  propitiated  and  soothed.  In  truth,  all 
the  woman  had  been  aroused  in  Elizabeth's  bosom.  She  was 
displeased  that  her  favourite  should  derive  power  and  splen- 
dour from  any  source  but  her  own  bounty.  She  was  furious 
that  his  wife,  whom  she  hated,  was  about  to  share  in  his 
honours.  For  the  mischievous  tongues  of  court-ladies  had 
been  collecting  or  fabricating  many  unpleasant  rumours.  A 
swarm  of  idle  but  pic^uant  stories  had  been  buzzing  about 
the  Queen's  ears,  and  stinging  her  into  a  frenzy  of  jealousy. 
The  Countess — it  was  said — was  on  the  point  of  setting  forth 
for  the  Netherlands,  to  join  the  Earl,  with  a  train  of  courtiers 
and  ladies,  coaches  and  side-saddles,  such  as  were  never  seen 
before — where  the  two  were  about  to  establish  themselves  in 
conjugal  fehcity,  as  well  as  almost  royal  state.  What  a  pros- 
pect for  the  jealous  and  imperious  sovereign  !  "  Coaches  and 
side-saddles !  She  would  show  the  upstarts  that  there  was 
one  Queen,  and  that  her  name  was  Elizabeth,  and  that  there 
was  no  court  hut  hers."     And   so  she  continued  to  storm 


'  Bruce'a  'Leyc.  CorreBp.'  113,  114,  -  Feb.  15SG. 
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and  swear,  and  thi-eaten  unutterable  vengeancOj  till  all  her 
courtiers  quaked  in  their  shoes,' 

Thomas  Dudley,  however,  warmly  contradicted  the  report, 
declaring,  of  his  own  knowledge,  that  the  Countesa  had  no 
wish  to  go  to  the  Provinces,  nor  the  Earl  any  intention  of 
receiving  her  there.  This  information  was  at  once  conveyed 
to  the  Queen,  "  and,"  said  Dudley,  "  it  did  greatly  pacify  her 
stomach."^  His  frienda  did  what  they  could  to  maintain  the 
governor's  cause ;  but  Burghley,  Walsingham,  Hatton,  and  the 
rest  of  them,  were  all  "at  their  wits'  end,"*  and  were  nearly 
distraught  at  the  delay  in  Davison's  arrival.  Meantime  the 
Queen's  stomach  was  not  ao  much  pacified  but  that  she  was 
determined  to  humiliate  the  Earl  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
Having  waited  sufficiently  long  for  hia  explanations,  she  now 
appointed  Sir  ■  Thomas  Heneage  as  special  commiaaioner  to 
the  States,  without  waiting  any  longer.  Her  wrath  vented 
itself  at  once  in  the  preamble  to  the  instructions  for  this 


"  Whereas,"  she  said,  "  we  have  been  given  to  understand 
that  the  Earl  of  Leicester  hath  in  a  very  contemptuous  sort — 
contrary  to  our  express  commandment  given  unto  him  by  our- 
self,  accepted  of  an  offer  of  a  more  absolute  government  made 
by  the  States  unto  him,  than  was  agreed  on  between  ua  and 
their  commissionera — which  kind  of  contemptible  manner  of 
proceeding  giveth  the  world  just  cause  to  think  that  there  is 
not  that  reverent  respect  carried  towards  us  by  our  subjects 
as  in  duty  appertaineth  ;  especially  seeing  so  notorious  a  con- 
tempt committed  by  one  whom  we  have  raised  up  and  yielded 
in  the  eye  of  the  world,  even  from  the  beginning  of  our  reign, 

:e ;  saying,  with  great 


1  "It  waa  told  her  Majesly,"  wrote 
Thomas  Dudley,  "that  my  lady  was 
prepared  presently  to  oomo  over  to 
your  Eicelleney,  with  such  a  train  of 
ladies  and  geatiewoTuen,  and  such  rich 
coaches,  litters,  snd  ^de-saddles,  as 
her  Majesty  had  nooe  such;  and  that 
there  should  be  such  a  court  of  ladies 
as  Bbonld  far  pass  her  M^eaty's  court 
here.  This  information  (tbongh  most 
Mae)  did  not  a  little  elk  her  ll((jeaty 
to  extreme  choler  and  dislike  of  ail 


oatlis,  she  ■would  1: 
under  her  obeisance  than  her  own, 
and  would  revoke  you  from  Ihence 
with  all  speed.  This  Mr.  Tice-Cham- 
berlain  (Uatton)  told  me  in  great 
secrel,  and  afterwarda  Mr.  Secretary, 
and  last  of  all  my  Lord  Treasurer." 
Brace's  'Leyc  Correap.'  112,  --  Feb. 
15S8, 
'  Ibid.  s  Ibia. 
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as  great  portion  of  our  favour  as  ever  sutject  enjoyed  at  any 
prince's  hands  ;  we  therefore,  holding  nothing  dearer  than  our 
honour,  and  considering  that  no  one  thing  could  more  touch 
our  reputation  than  to  induce  so  open  and  pubUc  a  faction  of 
a  prince,  and  work  a  greater  reproach  than  contempt  at  a 
subject's  hand,  "without  reparation  of  our  honour,  have  found 
it  necessary  to  send  you  unto  him,  as  ivell  to  charge  him  "with 
the  said  contempt,  as  also  to  execute  such  other  things  as  -we 
think  meet  to  he  done,  for  the  justifying  of  ourselves  to  the 
world,  as  the  repairing  of  the  indignity  cast  upon  us  by  his 

undutiful  manner  of  proceeding  towards  us And  for 

that  we  find  ourselves  also  not  well  dealt  withal  by  the  States, 
in  that  they  have  preyed  the  said  Earl,  without  our  assent  or 
privity,  to  accept  of  a  more  absolute  government  than  was 
agreed  on  between  us  and  their  commissioners,  we  have  also 
thot^ht  meet  that  you  shall  charge  them  therewith,  according 
to  the  directions  hereafter  ensuing.  And  to  the  end  there 
may  be  no  delay  used  in  the  execution  of  that  which  we  think 
meet  to  be  presently  done,  yoii  shall  charge  the  said  States, 
even  as  they  tender  the  continuance  of  our  good-will  towards 
them,  to  proceed  to  the  speedy  execution  of  ova  recLuest," ' 

After  this  trumpet-lite  preamble  it  may  be  supposed  that 
the  blast  which  followed  would  be  piercing  and  shrill.  The 
instructions,  in  truth,  consisted  in  wild,  scornful  flourishes 
upon  one  theme.  The  word  contempt  had  occmred  five 
times  in  the  brief  preamble.  It  was  repeated  in  almost  every 
line  of  the  instructions. 

"You  shall  let  the  Earl"  (our  cousin  no  longer)  "under- 
stand," said  the  Queen,  "  how  highly  and  justly  we  are  offended 
with  his  acceptation  of  the  government,  which  we  do  repute 
to  be  a  very  great  and  strange  contempt,  least  looked  for  at 
our  hands,  being,  as  he  is,  a  creature  of  our  own."  His 
omission  to  acc^uaint  her  by  letter  with  the  causes  moving 
him  "  so  contemptuously  to  break"  her  commandment,  his 


1  The   Queen,  to  Sir   Thomas   He-  ( 
age,  ^  Feb.  1686.    (B,  P.  Office  MS) 
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delay  in  sending  Daviaon  '^  to  answer  the  said  contempt,"  had 
much  "  a^ravated  the  fault,"  although  the  Queen  protested 
herself  unable  to  imagine  any  "excuse  for  so  manifest  a  con- 
tempt." The  States  ■were  to  he  informed  that  she  "held  it 
strange"  that  "this  creature  of  her  own"  should  have  been 
pressed  by  them  to  ''  commit  so  notorious  a  contempt"  against 
her,  both  on  account  of  this  very  exhibition  of  contempt  on 
Leicester's  part,  and  because  they  thereby  "shewed  them- 
selves to  have  a  very  slender  and  -weak  conceit  of  her  judg- 
ment, by  pressing  a  minister  of  hers  to  accept  that  which  she 
had  refused,  as  though  her  long  experience  in  government 
had  not  taught  her  to  discover  what  was  fit  to  do  in  matters 
of  state."  As  the  result  of  sueit  a  proceeding  would  be  to 
disgrace  her  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  by  inducing  an  opinion 
that  her  pubHshed  solemn  declaration  on  this  great  subject  had 
been  intended  to  abuse  the  world,  he  was  directed — in  order 
to  remove  the  hard  conceit  justly  to  be  taken  by  the  world, 
"in  consideration  of  tlie  said  contempt" — to  make  a  public 
and  open  resignation  of  the  government  in  the  place  where 
he  had  accepted  the  same.^ 

Thus  it  had  been  made  obvious  to  the  unlucky  "  creature 
of  her  own,"  that  the  Queen  did  not  easily  digest  "  contempt." 
Nevertheless  these  instructions  to  Heneage  were  gentle,  com- 
pared with  the  fierce  billet  which  she  addressed  directly  to  the 
EarL  It  was  brief,  too,  as  the  posy  of  a  ring ;  and  thus  it 
ran : — "  To  my  Lord  of  Leicester,  from  the  Queen,  by  Sir 
Thomas  Heneage.  How  contemptuously  we  conceive  ourself 
to  have  been  used  by  you,  you  shall  by  this  bearer  understand, 
whom  we  have  expressly  sent  unto  you  to  charge  you  withal. 
We  could  never  have  imagined,  had  we  not  seen  it  fall  out  in 
experience,  that  a  man  raised  up  by  ourself,  and  extraor- 
dinarily favoured  by  us  above  any  other  subject  of  this  land, 
would  have,  in  so  contemptible  a  sort,  broken  our  command- 
ment, in  a  cause  that  so  greatly  touchcth  us  in  honour ; 
whereof,  although  you  have  showed  yourself  to  make  but  Httle 
account,  in  most  undutiful  a  sort,  you  may  not  therefore  think 
■  nie  Queen  to  Sir  Thomi 
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that  we  have  so  little  care  of  the  reparation  thereof  as  we 
mind  to  pass  bo  great  a  wrong  in  silence  unredressed.  And 
therefore  our  express  pleasure  and  commandment  is,  that — 
all  delays  and  excuses  laid  apart-^yon  do  presently,  upon  the 
duty  of  your  allegiance,  obey  and  fulfil  whatsoever  the  bearer 
hereof  shall  direct  you  to  do  in  our  name.  Whereof  fail  not, 
as  you  ■will  answer  the  contrary  at  your  uttermost  peril,"  ^ 

Here  was  no  billing  and  cooing,  certainly,  but  a  terse,  biting 
phraseology,  about  which  there  could  be  no  misconception. 

By  the  same  messenger  the  Queen  also  sent  a  formal  letter 
to  the  States-G-eneral ;  the  epistle — mutatis  mutandis — being 
also  addressed  to  the  state-council. 

In  this  document  her  Majesty  expressed  her  great  surprise 
that  Leicester  should  have  accepted  their  offer  of  the  absolute 
government,  "both  for  police  and  war,"  when  she  had  so  ex- 
pressly rejected  it  herself.  "  To  teU,  the  truth,"  she  observed, 
"you  seem  to  have  treated  us  with  very  little  respect,  and 
put  a  too  manifest  insult  upon  us,  in  presenting  anew  to  one 
of  our  subjects  the  same  proposition  which  we  had  already 
declined,  without  at  least  waiting  for  our  answer  whether  wo 
should  like  it  or  no  ;  as  if  we  had  not  sense  enough  to  be  able 
to  decide  upon  what  we  ought  to  accept  or  refuse,"^  She 
proceeded  to  express  her  dissatisfaction  with  the  course  pur- 
sued, because  so  repugnant  to  her  published  declaration,  in 
which  she  had  stated  to  the  world  her  intention  of  aiding  the 
Provinces,  without  meddling  in  the  least  with  the  sovereignty 
of  the  country.  "  The  contrary  would  now  be  beUeved,"  she 
said,  "at  least  by  those  who  take  the  liberty  of  censuring, 
according  to  their  pleasure,  the  actions  of  princes,"  Thus  her 
honour  was  at  stake.  She  signified  her  will,  therefore,  that, 
in  order  to  convince  the  world  of  her  sincerity,  the  authority 
conferred  should  be  revoked,  and  that  "the  Earl,"  whom  she  bad 
decided  to  recall  very  soon,^  should,  during  his  brief  residence 


'  Bruco'a    'Leya   Coiresp.'   110,   ^ 
■b.  1586,    S.  P.  Office,  ^^^  FcK 
86,  MS. 
'   Miauto  to  the  States  Gl«aecal :  the 


like  to  the  Council  of  Slate — muiatis 
•mutandis.  (S.  P.  Office  MS.,  Feb,  - 
1585.)  » 

'  "Lequel  aommea  delibereede  rap- 
peHer  biento^"  Ao,     MS.  uli  sup. 
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there,  only  exercise  the  power  agreed  upon  by  the  original 
contract.  She  warmly  reiterated  her  intention,  however,  of 
observing  inviolably  the  promise  of  assistance  which  she  had 
given  to  the  States.  "  And  if,"  she  said,  "  any  malicioua  or 
turbulent  spirits  should  endeavour,  perchance,  to  persuade  the 
people  that  this  our  refusal  proceeds  from  lack  of  affection  or 
honest  disposition  to  assist  you — instead  of  being  founded  only 
on  respect  for  our  honour,  which  is  dearer  to  us  than  life— we 
beg  you,  by  every  possible  means,  to  shut  their  mouths,  and 
prevent  their  pernicious  designs."^ 

Thus,  heavily  laden  with  the  royal  wrath,  Heneage  was  on 
tho  point  of  leaving  London  for  the  Netherlands,  on  the  very 
day  upon  which  Davison  arrived,  charged  with  deprecatory 
missives  from  that  country.  After  his  long  detention  he  had 
a  short  passage,  crossing  from  the  Brill  to  Margate  in  a  single 
night.  Coming  immediately  to  London,  he  sent  to  Walsing- 
ham  to  inc[uire  which  way  the  wind  was  blowing  at  court,  but 
received  a  somewhat  discouraging  reply.  "  Tour  long  deten- 
tion by  his  Lordship,"  said  the  Secretary,  "  has  wounded  the 
whole  cause  ;"  adding,  that  he  thought  hor  Majesty  would  not 
speak  with  him.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seemed  indispensable 
for  him  to  go  to  the  court,  because  if  the  Queen  should  hear 
of  his  arrival  before  he  had  presented  himself,  she  was  likely 
to  be  more  angry  than  ever.^ 

So,  the  same  afternoon,  Davison  waited  upon  Waleingham, 
and  found  him  in  a  state  of  despondency.  "  She  takes  his 
Lordship's  acceptance  of  the  government  most  haynously," 
said  Sir  Francis,  "and  has  resolved  to  send  Sir  Thomas  He- 
neage at  once,  with  orders  for  him  to  resign  the  office.  She  has 
been  threatening  yon  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  whom  she  con- 
siders the  chief  actors  and  persuaders  in  the  matter,  according 
to  information  received  from  some  persons  about  my  Lord  of 
Leicester."* 

Davison  protested  himself  amazed  at  tho  Secretary's  dis- 


'  "Tons  tascliiBZ  par  t 
de  doire  la  bouche  et  ei 
pemicieux  desseins  de  tel 
la,"  Ac,     (Ibid.) 


'  Brace's  'Lejo.  C 
-  Feb.  1586. 
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course,  and  at  once  took  great  pains  to  show  the  reasons  by 
which  all  parties  had  been  influenced  in  the  matter  of  the 
government.  He  declared  roundly  that  if  the  Queen  should 
carry  out  her  present  intentions,  the  Earl  would  be  most  un- 
worthily disgraced,  the  cause  utterly  overthrown,  the  Queen's 
hoEOxu-  perpetually  stained,  and  that  her  kingdom  would  incur 


Directly  after  this  brief  conversation,  Walsingham  went 
up  stairs  to  the  Queen,  while  Davison  proceeded  to  the  apart- 
ments of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton.  Thence  ho  was  soon  sum- 
moned to  the  royal  presence,  and  found  that  ho  had  not  been 
misinformed  as  to  the  temper  of  her  Majesty,  The  Queen 
was  indeed  in  a  passion,  and  began  swearing  at  Davison  so 
soon  as  he  got  into  the  chamber  ;  abusing  Leicester  for  having 
accepted  the  offer  of  the  States,  against  her  many  times  re- 
peated commandment,  and  the  ambassador  for  not  having 
opposed  his  course.  The  thing  had  been  done,  she  said,  in 
contempt  of  her,  as  if  her  consent  had  been  of  no  conse- 
quence, or  as  if  the  matter  in  no  way  concerned  her. 

So  soon  as  she  paused  to  take  breath,  the  envoy  modestly, 
but  firmly,  appealed  to  her  reason,  that  she  would  at  any  rate 
lend  him  a  patient  and  favourable  ear,  in  which  case  he 
doubted  not  that  she  would  form  a  more  favourable  opinion 
of  the  case  than  she  had  hitherto  done.  He  then  entered 
into  a  long  discourse  upon  the  state  of  the  Netherlands  before 
the  arrival  of  Leicester,  the  inclination  in  many  quarters  for 
a  peace,  the  "  despair  that  any  sound  and  good  fruit  would 
grow  of  her  Majesty's  cold  beginning,"  the  general  unpopu- 
larity of  the  States'  government,  the  "  corruption,  partiality, 
and  confusion,"  which  were  visible  everywhere,  the  perilous 
condition  of  the  whole  cause,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of 
some  immediate  reform. 

"  It  was  necessary,"  said  Davison,  "  that  some  one  person 
of  wisdom  and  authority  should  take  the  helm.  Among  the 
Ketherlanders  none  was  qualified  for  such  a  chai^.  Lord 
Maurice  is  a  child,  poor,  and  of  but  Httle  respect  among 
them.    Elector  Truchsess,  Count  Eohenlo,  Menrs,  and  the 
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reat,  strangers  and  incapable  of  the  Imrden,  These  c 
tions  influenced  the  States  to  the  step  which  had  been  taken, 
■without  ■which  all  the  rest  of  her  benevolence  ^was  to  little 
purpose."  Although  the  contract  between  the  commissioners 
and  the  Queen  had  not  literally  provided  for  such  an  arrange- 
ment, yet  it  had  always  been  contemplated  by  the  States,  who 
had  left  themselves  without  a  head  until  the  arrival  of  the 
Earl. 

"  Under  one  pretext  or  another,"  continued  the  envoy,  "  my 
Lord  of  Leicester  had  long  delayed  to  satisfy  them," — (and 
in  80  stating  he  went  somewhat  further  in  defence  of  his  ab- 
sent friend  than  the  facts  would  warrant),  "  for  he  neither  flatly 
refused  it,  nor  was  willing  to  accept,  until  your  Majesty's 
pleasure  should  be  known."'  Certainly  the  records  show  no 
reservation  of  his  acceptance  until  the  Queou  had  been  con- 
sulted ;  but  the  defence  by  Davison  of  the  offending  Earl  was 
so  much  the  more  courageous. 

"  At  length,  wearied  by  their  importunity,  moved  ■with  their 
reasons,  and  compelled  by  necessity,  he  thought  it  better  to 
take  the  course  he  did,"  proceeded  the  diplomatist,  "for 
otherwise  he  must  have  been  an  eye-^witness  of  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  whole  country,  which  could  not  be  kept  to- 
gether hut  by  a  reposed  hope  in  her  Majesty's  found  favour, 
which  had  been  utterly  despaired  of  by  his  refusal.  He 
thought  it  better  by  accepting  to  increase  the  honour,  profit, 
and  surety,  of  her  Majesty,  and  the  good  of  tlie  cause,  tlian, 
by  refusing,  to  utterly  haaard  the  one,  and  overthrow  the 
other."  ^ 

To  all  this  and  more,  well  and  warmly  urged  by  Da^vison, 
the  Queen  listened  by  fits  and  starts,  often  interrupting  his 
discourse  ty  violent  abuse  of  Leicester,  aecustog  him  of  con- 
tempt for  her,  charging  him  with  thinking  more  of  his  own 
particular  greatness  than  of  her  honour  and  service,  and  then 
"digressing  into  old  griefs,"  said  the  envoy,  "too  long  and 
tedious  to  write."  She  vehemently  denounced  Davison  also 
for  dereliction  of  duty  in  not  opposing  the  measure  ;  but  he 
'  Hmoc,  120,  same  date.  '  lUd. 
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manfully  declared  that  he '  never  deemed  so  meanly  of  her 
Majesty  or  of  his  Lordship  as  to  suppose  that  she  would  send 
him,  or  that  he  would  go  to  the  Provinces,  merely  "to  t^e 
command  of  the  relics  of  Mr.  Norris's  worn  and  decayed 
troops."  Such  a  change,  protested  Davison,  was  utterly  un- 
worthy a  person  of  the  Earl's  equality,  and  utterly  unsuited  to 
the  necessity  of  the  time  and  state,' 

But  Davison  went  farther  in  defence  of  Leicester.  He  had 
been  present  at  many  of  the  conferences  with  the  Netherland 
envoys  during  the  preceding  summer  in  England,  and  he  now 
told  the  Queen  stoutly  to  her  face  that  she  herself,  or  at  any 
rate  one  of  her  chief  counsellors,  in  her  hearing  and  his,  had 
expressed  her  royal  determination  not  to  prevent  the  accept- 
ance of  whatever  authority  the  states  might  choose  to  confer, 
by  any  one  whom  she  might  choose  to  send.  She  had  de- 
clined to  accept  it  in  person,  but  she  had  been  willing  that  it 
should  be  wielded  by  her  deputy ;  and  this  remembrance  of 
his  had  been  confirmed  by  that  of  one  of  the  commissioners 
since  their  return.  She  had  never — Davison  maintained — sent 
him  one  single  line  having  any  bearing  on  the  subject.  Under 
such  circumstances,  "  I  might  have  been  accused  of  madness," 
said  he,  "to  have  dissuaded  an  action  in  my  poor  opinion  so 
expedient  for  your  Majesty's  honour,  surety, 
'  If  it  were  to  do  over  again,  he  avowed,  and 
"were  his  opinion  demanded,  he  could  give  no  other  advice 
than  that  which  he  had  given,  having  received  no  contrary 
commandment  from  her  Highness."* 

And  so  ended  the  first  evening's  long  and  vehement  debate, 
and  Davison  departed,  "leaving  her,"  as  he  said,  "much 
qualified,  though  in  many  points  unsatisfied."^  She  had 
however,  absolutely  refused  to  receive  a  letter  from  Leicester, 
with  which  he  bad  been  charged,  but  which,  in  her  opinion, 
had  better  have  been  written  two  months  beforei 

The  next  day,  it  seemed,  after  all,  that  Heneage  was  to  be 

despatched,    "in  great  heat,"   upon  his   mission.      Davison 

accordingly  requested  an  immediate  audience.      So  soon  as 

'  Bruce,  121,  same  date.  '  Ibid.  '  Ibid.  122,  aame  dale. 
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admitted  to  the  presence  he  "burst  into  tears,  and  implored 
the  Queen  to  pause  before  she  should  inflict  the  contemplated 
disgrace  on  one  whom  she  had  hitherto .  so  highly  esteemed, 
and,  hj  BO  doing,  dishonour  herself  and  imperil  both  countries. 
But  the  Queen  was  more  furious  than  ever  that  morning, 
returning  at  every  pause  in  the  envoy's  discourse  to  harp 
upon  the  one  string — "  How  dared  he  come  to  such  a  decision 
without  at  least  imparting  it  to  me  ?  " — and  so  on,  as  so  many 
times  hefore.  And  again  Davison,  with  all  the  eloc[uence  and 
with  every  soothing  art  he  had  at  command,  essayed  to  pour 
oil  upon  the  waves.  Kor  was  he  entirely  unsuccessful  ;  for 
presently  the  Queen  hecame  so  calm  again  that  he  ventured 
once  more  to  present  the  rejected  letter  of  the  Earl.  She 
broke  the  seal,  and  at  sight  of  the  well-known  handwriting 
she  became  still  more  gentle,  and  so  soon  as  she  had  read  the 


led  phrases  she  thrust  the  precious 
n  order  to  read  it  aftcrwai 


first  of  her  favourite's  honi 
document  into  her. pocket, 
Davison  observed,  at  her  lei 

The  opening  thus  successfully  made,  and  the  envoy  having 
thus,  "hy  many  insinuations,"  prepared  her  to  lend  him  a 
"more  patient  and  willing  ear  than  she  had  vouchsafed  he- 
fore,"  he  again  entered  into  a  skilful  and  impassioned  argu- 
ment to  show  the  entire  wisdom  of  the  course  pursued  by  the 
Earl.' 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  conversation.  Suffice  to 
say  that  no  man  could  have  more  eloc[uently  and  faithfully 
supported  an  absent  friend  under  difficulties  than  Davison 
now  defended  the  Earl,  The  line  of  argument  is  already 
familiar  to  the  reader,  and,  in  truth,  the  Queen  had  nothing 
to  reply,  save  to  insist  upon  the  governor's  delinquency  in 
maintaining  so  long  and  inexplicable  a  silence.  And  at  this 
thoi^ht,  in  spite  of  the  envoy's  eloquence,  she  went  off  again 


'  Brace,  123,  ~  Feb.  1586. 

'  Ibid.  "  The  beginning  of  our 
comedy  was  uncommoa  sharp,"  said 
Davison,  "  but  thia  much  I  do  be  bold 
to  assure  you,  that  if  I  Iiad  not  arrived 


ai  I  did,  both  hia  Lordship  bad  been 
utterly  disowned  and  the  oauae  over- 
thrown." DavigOQ  to  Herlo,  H  Feb. 
1586.     (Brit  Mua.  Galba,  C.  viiL  33, 
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in  a  paroxysm  of  anger,  atusing  the  Earl,  and  deeply  cen- 
suring Davison  for  his  "  peremptory  and  partial  dealing." ' 

"  I  had  conceived  a  better  opinion  of  yon,"  she  said,  "  and 
I  had  intended  more  good  to  you  than  I  now  find  you  worthy 
o£" 

"  I  humbly  thank  your  Highness,"  replied  the  ambassador, 
but  I  tate  yourself  to  witness  that  I  have  never  affected  or 
sought  any  such  grace  at  your  hands.  And  if  your  Majesty 
persists  in  the  dangerous  course  on  which  you  are  now  enter- 
ing, I  only  pray  your  leave,  in  recompense  for  all  my  travails, 
to  retire  myself  home,  where  I  may  spend  the  rest  of  my  life 
in  praying  for  you,  whom  Salvation  itself  is  not  able  to  save, 
if  these  purposes  are  continued.  Henceforth,  Madam,  he  is 
to  be  deemed  happiest  who  is  least  interested  in  the  public 


And  so  ended  the  second  day's  debate.  The  next  morning 
the  Lord-Treasurer,  who,  aecording  to  Bavison,  employed 
himself  diligently — as  did  also  Walsingham  and  Hatton^ — in 
dissuading  the  Queen  from  the  violent  measures  which  she 
had  resolved  upon,  effected  so  much  of  a  change  as  to  procure 
the  insertion  of  those  qualifying  clauses  in  Heneage's  in- 
structions which  had  been  previously  disallowed.  The  open 
and  public  disgraee  of  the  Earl,  which  was  to  have  been 
peremptorily  demanded,  was  now  to  be  deferred,  if  such  a 
measure  seemed  detrimental  to  the  public  service.  Her 
Majesty,  however,  protested  herself  as  deeply  offended  as 
ever,  although  she  had  consented  to  address  a  brief,  some- 
what mysterious,  but  benignant  letter  of  compliment  to  the 


'  Brace,  123,  samo  date. 
'  Ibid.  124,  same  date. 
>  Ibid,    143,  2^^    1586 ;    but    to 
I  Leicester   "owed  more," 
>  Davison,  "  for  his  constont 
J  anl  aufferaDce  for  his  sake 
Hiim  to  all  otbera  at  court"     Datison 
to  Herle,     (Brit,  Kus.    Galba,  0.  Tiii. 
MS.) 


'  "Monsieur  Davison  noua  a  biea 
au  long  discouru  et  repreaento,"  aaid 
the  Queen,  "de  quel  zele  vous  avea 
6te  pouBsea  a  fhire  I'oSire  du  gouveraa- 
ment  absolu  de  cea  paja  la  au  Comta 
de  Leycestre,  avec  Ics  plus  Kiaadea 
Bignea  et  demonstralions  d' 
Biente  et  davotionnee  afffeclion  en^ 
nous,  qu'oE  acauroit  desirer,  dont 
nous  pomroit  i  boa  droit  taier  d' 
iussiona  oublie  de  yc 
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Soon  after  this  Davison  retired  for  a  few  days  from  the 
conrfcj  having  previously  written  to  the  Earl  that  "  the  heat  of 
her  Majesty's  offence  to  his  Lordship  was  ahating  every  day 
somewhat,  and  that  she  was  disposed  hoth  to  hear  and  to 
speak  more  temperately  of  him."  ^ 

He  implored  him  accordingly  to  a  "  more  dihgent  enter- 
taining of  her  hy  wise  letters  and  messages,  wherein  his  slack- 
ness hitherto  appeared  to  have  bred  a  great  part  of  this 
unkindness." ^  He  observed  also  that  the  "traffic  of  peace 
was  still  going  on  nnderhand  ;  but  whether  to  use  it  as  a 
second  string  to  our  bow,  if  the  first  should  fail,  or  of  any 
settled  inclination  thereunto,  ho  could  not  affirm."* 

Meantime  Sir  Thomas  Heneage  was  despatched  on  his 
mission  to  the  States,  despite  all  the  arguments  and  expostula- 
tions of  Walsingham,  Burghley,  Hatton,  and  Davison.  All 
the  Queen's  counsellors  were  unec[uivocally  in  favour  of  sus- 
taining Leicester ;  and  Heneago  was  not  a  Httle  embarrassed 
'as  to  the  proper  method  of  conducting  the  affair.  Every- 
thing, in  truth,  was  in  a  most  confused  condition.  He  hardly 
understood  to  what  power  he  was  accredited.  "Heneage 
writes  even  now  unto  me,"  said  "Walsingham  to  Davison, 
"that  he  cannot  yet  receive  any  information  who  he  the 
States,  which  he  thinketh  will  he  a  great  maimer  unto  him  in 
his  negotiation.  I  have  told  him  that  it  is  an  assembly  much 
]ite  that  of  onr  burgesses  that  represent  the  State,  and  that 
my  Lord  of  Leicester  may  cause  some  of  them  to  meet 
together,  unto  whom  he  may  deliver  his  lettci^  and  mes- 
sages.'" Thus  the  new  envoy  was  to  request  the  culprit  to 
summon  the  very  assembly  by  wTiieh  his  downfall  and  dis- 


r  bien  espreasement,  et  de 
vouB  rendre  certaius  dea  effects  reci- 
proques  que  cela  cause  en  naus  d'ime 
eutiere  ^fectioo  envers  vous,  combien 
que  pour  pluaeurs  graudea  et  impor- 
tantea  consideratious  ne  puisBons  uoua 
accordec  a   I'acceptation   du   dit  offre. 


quelle  consequence  Boct  lea  rMDQ3  et 
considerations  gve  ne  nous  poitvons 
nrmmwiiq'iieT  pour  piasiea/rs  respecfe 
d'impmiance,  et  sur  les  quelles  nofre 


r   encoi^   ( 


du  diet  relua,  lequel  sera  cause  d'aug- 
..   ^^^  p^^^  jg  ^^^ 

BToir    du  bieft  et 
pays  la."    Minute 
of  H.   Majeafj's  Letter  to  the  States 
General.     (S.  P.  Office  MS.  Teb.  1581.) 
'  Bruc«,  12i,  g  Feb.  1686. 
'  Ibid.  125,  Eame  date. 
3  Ibid. 

'  Walangham   to  Davison,  25  Feb. 
IBSe.    (a  P.  Office  MS.) 
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grace  ■were  to  be  solemnized,  aa  formally  as  had  been  so 
recently  his  elevation  to  the  height  of  power.  The  prospect 
was  not  an  t^reeable  one,  and  the  less  so  because  of  his 
general  want  of  familiarity  ^with  the  constitutional  forms  of 
the  country  he  was  about  to  visit,  Davison  accordingly,  at 
the  request  of  Sir  Erancie,  furnished  Heneage  with  much 
valuable  information  and  advice  upon  the  subject.^ 


'  "The  goTemnient  sa  it  is  now," 
said  hs,  "  you  shall  find  altered  from 
tbe  form  whereof  I  deliyereii  you  some 
Botsa  the  last  jear.  The  general  com- 
mandment rests  preaentlr  in  the  hands 
of  my  Lord  of  Leiceater,  as  governor 
of  the  coantries  for  Ujem,  over  and 
besides  his  lieutenancy  from  the 
Queen.  The  nature  of  his  authority 
reaches  to  an  absolute  command  in 
matters  beloa^ng  to  the  wars,  though 
in  civil  things  limited  to  the  lawful 
power  of  other  governors-general  in 
times  past,  as  you  shall  better  perceive 
by  the  commission  and  acta  them- 
selves, which  I  know  my  Lord  will 
not  conceal  from  yon.  The  contribu- 
tions towards  the  war  of  200,000  florins, 
or  20,000i.  the  month,  agreed  to  by  the 
four  provinces  of  HollaQd,  Zeeland, 
Friosland,  and  Utrcchl,  are  to  be  levied 
chiefly  on  tbe  ordinary  means  of  eon- 
sumption,  or  things  spent  sod  con- 
sumed in  the  country,  which  in  Hol- 
land alone,  doth  now  amount  to  90,000 
florins  mouthly,  beadea  the  quota  of 
the  other  provincee,  and  over  and 
above  their  customs  upon  all  mer- 
chandize going  out  and  coming  in, 
and,  besides,  all  this  may  be  levied  in 
the  other  provinces  of  Gelderland, 
Overyasel,  Brabant  and  Flanders. 
They  are  to  put  into  my  Lord's  hands 
the  letting  and  forming  of  these  impo- 
siSons  yet  in  force  till  April  next, 
which,  coming  short  of  the  general 
sum,   h  y  p    m     d  to  supply  by 

a  con  n     ti        x  ra       nary,  such  as 
tax  on   and      d  hinga,  whereof 

and  wil  thoroughly  in- 
Th  so  gnty,  notwith- 
n   n   peTif    ordiaes,  whicli 


the  \ 


St  of 
nited,   to  tlie 

■inoa  deputing 


general  assembly  upon  extraordinary 
occasions — as  when  there  is  occasion 
for  maMng  some  new  ordinance,  either 
for  contributions  or  other  occurrences, 
concerning  the  wholo  generality.  The 
of  their  ordinary  meeting  is 


Hague.    The  time  of  then-  co 

n  —  — 

together  is  not  1 

g     th 

""   the 

mitted  to  a  n  w 

prt      h 

■flen 

bappeneth.      Th 

S 

wed 

together  upon   m 

;till 

he  had  agreed  to 

ac    p,in 

the 

government,   w 

P 

about  the  tim 

—to  return  wit  m 

.     ifter 

for  the  determming 

of  a  new 

tioa  for  tbe  increase  of  their 

contributions,  and 

are  by  this  time,  I 

think,  dissolved  agi 

un.      In  this  case, 

your  letters  to  them — if  you  have  any 
—must  tarry  a  now  convocation,  for  to 
them  only  it  appertains  to  answer  the 
matter  of  my  Lord's  election,  foras- 
much as  oonoemeth  the  country.  The 
council  of  estate,  Tesident  with  my 
Lord,  hath  been  chosen  since  bia 
election  to  the  govemmenl,  composed 
of  some  ten  or  twelve  persons,  at  tho 
denomination  of  the  provinces,  and  my 
Lord's  election.  These  you  shall  find 
attendmg  upon  my  Lord  as  his  end- 
ing the  public  government,  but  to 
them  it  beiongeth  not  to  deliver  any- 
thing touching  this  case  of  my  Lord's 
without  special  direction.  And  thus 
much  touching  the  form  of  that  go- 
vernment, as  far  forth  as  tho  time  will 
Bufifer  me  to  discourse  unto  jou,  or 
may  belong  to  your  present  charge, 
leaving  you  for  other  things  to  be 
more  particularly  satisfied  by  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  Mr.  Killigrew,  and  others  of 
your  frionda,  at  your  arrival  there." 
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Thus  provided  with  information,  forewarned  of  danger,  fur- 
niahed  with  a  double  set  of  letters  from  the  Queen  to  the 
States — the  first  expressed  in  language  of  extreme  exaspera^ 
tion,  the  others  couched  in  almost  affectionate  terms — and 
laden  with  messages  brimful!  of  wrathful  denunciation  from 
her  Majesty  to  one  who  was  notoriously  her  Majesty's  dearly- 
beloved,  Su-  Thomas  Heneage  set  forth  on  his  mission.  These 
were  perilous  times  for  the  Davisons  and  the  Heneages,  when 
even  Leicesters  and  Burghleys  were  scarcely  secure. 

Meantime  the  fair  weather  at  court  could  not  be  depended 
upon  from  one  day  to  another,  and  the  clouds  were  perpetu- 
ally returning  after  the  rain, 

"  Since  my  second  and  third  day's  audience,"  said  Davison, 
"  the  storms  I  met  with  at  my  arrival  have  overblown  and 
abated  daily.  On  Saturday  again  she  feU  into  some  new 
heat,  which  lasted  not  long.  This  day  I  was  myself  at  the 
court,  and  found  her  in  reasonable  good  terms,  though  she 
will  not  yet  seem  satisfied  to  me  either  with  the  matter  or 
manner  of  your  proceeding,  notwithstanding  all  the  labour  I 
have  taken  in  that  behalf.  Yet  I  find  not  her  Majesty  alto- 
gether 80  sharp  as  some  men  look,  though  her  favour  has 
outwardly  cooled  in  respect  both  of  this  action  and  of  our 
plain  proceeding  with  her  here  in  defence  thereof."  ^ 

The  poor  Countess — whose  imaginary  exodus,  with  the  long 


Having  givea  this  correct  and  gra- 
pliic  outline  of  the  gorernmeat  to 
■which  Heneage  had  ttos  been  de- 
apatehed,  upon  such  delicate  s,n'i 
perilous  buaness,  DayisOD  proceeded 
fo  whisper  a  word  of  timely  caution  in 

"  I  cannot  but  let  you  know,"  ho 
said,  "how  heartily  sorry  I  am  that  it 
is  not  more  plausihle  to  my  Lord,  and 
profitable  lo  that  poor  coUDtry.  Wliat 
may  loova  her  Majesty  to  take  this 
couras  I  know  not ;  but  tbia  I  protest 
tinto  you  before  God,  that  I  know  not 
what  other  course  the  Estates  or  my 
Lord  might  have  taten  tlian  thay 
have  done,  nor  how  the  coactry  may 
bo  saved,  if  this  act  be  discounte- 
nanced  and   overthrown.      To  adriso 


you  how  to  cany  yontself  I  will  not 
take  upon  me,  and  yet  dare  be  bold 
to  afErni  this  mucli,  that  your  message, 
if  it  be  not  all  the  better  handled  in 
jour  wisdom,  cannot  but  breed  utter 
dishonour  to  my  Lord,  ruin  to  lie 
cause,  and  repentance  ere  long  fo  her 
Majesty's  ael^  ■which  ■will  better  ap- 
pear unto  you  when  you  shall  be  there 
to  look  into  their  estate.  But  seang 
God  hath  so  disposed  thereof,  I  will 
oast  my  care  upon  his  providence,  and 
recommend  the  cause  to  Him  that 
governs  nlL"  Davison  to  Heno^e, 
2B  Feb,  1BS6.  (S,  P.  Office  MS.) 
'   '  Bruoe'a      'Leye.     Corresp.'     142, 
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Chap.  TIL 


of  coaches  and  side-saddles,  had  excited  so  much 
ire — found  herself  in  a  most  distressing  position.  "  I  have 
not  seen  my  Lady  these  ten  or  twelve  days,"  eaid  Davison. 
"  To-morrow  I  hope  to  do  my  duty  towards  her.  I  found 
her  greatly  troubled  with  tempestuous  news  she  received  from 
court,  but  somewhat  comforted  whcQ  she  understood  how  I 
had  proceeded  with  her  Majesty.  .  ,  .  But  these  pas- 
sions overblown,  I  hope  her  Majesty  will  have  a  gracious 
regard  both  towards  myself  and  the  cause."  '■ 

But  the  passions  seemed  not  likely  to  blow  over  so  soon  as 
was  desirable.  Leicester's  brother  the  Earl  of  Warwick  took 
a  most  gloomy  view  of  the  whole  transaction,  and  hoarser 
tiian  the  raven's  was  his  boding  tone. 

"Well,  our  mistress's  extreme  rage  doth  increase  rather 
than  diminish,"  he  wrote,  "  and  she  giveth  out  great  threa- 
tenmg  words  against  you.  Therefore  make  the  best  assurance 
you  can  for  yourself,  and  trust  not  her  oath,  for  that  her 
malice  is  great  and  unc[uenchable  in  tho  wisest  of  their  opi- 
nions here,  and  as  for  other  friendships,  as  far  as  I  can  learn, 
it  is  as  doubtful  as  the  other.  Wherefore,  my  good  brother, 
repose  your  whole  trust  in  God,  and  He  will  defend  you  in 
despite  of  all  your  enemies.  And  let  this  be  a  great  comfort 
to  you,  and  so  it  is  likewise  to  myself  and  all  your  assured 
friends,  and  that  is,  that  you  were  never  so  honoured  and 
loved  in  your  life  amongst  aU  good  people  as  you  are  at 
this  day,  only  for  dealing  so  nobly  and  wisely  in  this  action 
as  you  have  done ;  so  that,  whatsoever  cometh  of  it,  you  have 
done  your  part.  I  praise  God  from  my  heart  for  it.  Once 
again,  have  great  care  of  yourself,  I  mean  for  your  safety, 
and  if  she  will  needs  revoke  you,  to  the  overthrowing  of  the 
cause,  if  I  were  as  you,  if  I  could  not  be  assured  there,  I  would 
go  to  the  farthest  part  of  Christendom  rather  than  ever  come 
into  England  again.  Take  heed  whom  you  trust,  for  that 
you  have  some  false  hoys  about  you."^ 

And  the  false  boys  were  busy  enough,  and  seemed  likely 

'Bruce's  'Leyc.  Corresp.,'  144.     MS- just  cited. 
2  Ibid.  160,  151,  -  Mareh,  1586. 
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to  triumph  in  tlie  result  of  their  schemes.  For  a  glance  into 
the  secret  correspondence  of  Mary  of  Scotland  has  aheady  re- 
vealed the  Earl  to  us  conatantly  surrounded  hy  men  in  masks. 
Many  of  those  nearest  his  person,  and  of  highest  credit  out  of 
England,  were  his  deadly  foes,  sworn  to  compass  his  dishonour, 
his  confusion,  and  eventually  his  death,  and  in  correspond- 
ence with  his  most  powerful  advei^aries  at  home  and  abroad. 
Certainly  his  path  was  slippery  and  perilous  along  those  icy 
summits  of  power,  and  he  had  need  to  look  well  to  his  foot- 


Beforo  Heneage  had  arrived  in  the  Netherlands,  Sir  Tho- 
mas Shirley,  despatched  by  Leicester  to  England  with  a  com- 
mission to  procure  supplies  for  the  famishing  soldiers,  and,  if 
possible,  to  mitigate  the  Queen's  wrath,  had  been  admitted 
more  than  once  to  her  Majesty's  presence.  He  had  fought 
the  Earl's  battle  as  manfully  aa  Davison  had  done,  and,  like 
that  envoy,  had  received  nothing  in  exchange  for  his  plausible 
arguments  but  bitter  words  and  big  oaths.  Eight  days  after 
his  arrival  he  was  introduced  by  Hatton  into  the  privy  cham- 
ber, and  at  the  moment  of  his  entrance  was  received  with  a 
volley  of  execrations.^ 

"  I  did  expressly  and  peremptorily  forbid  his  acceptance  of 
the  absolute  government,  in  the  hearii^  of  divers  of  my 
council,"  said  the  Queen. 

Shirley. — "  The  necessity  of  the  case  was  imminent,  your 
Highness.  It  was  his  Lordship's  intent  to  do  all  for  your  Ma- 
jesty's service.  Those  countries  did  expect  him  as  a  governor 
at  his  first  landing,  and  the  States  durst  do  no  other  than 
satisfy  the  people  also  with  that  opinion.  The  people's  mis- 
like  of  their  present  government  is  such  and  so  great  as  that 
the  name  of  States  is  grown  odious  amongst  them.  There- 
fore the  States,  doubting  the  furious  rage  of  the  people,  con- 
ferred the  authority  upon  his  Lordship  with  incessant  suit  to 
him  to  receive  it.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  he  did 
deny  it  until  he  saw  plainly  both  confusion  and  ruin  of  that 


'lejc.  Corrosp.'    113,-^fa^ch,  1583. 
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country  if  he  should  refuse.  On  the  other  hand,  when  he 
had  seen  mto  then-  estatea,  his  lordship  found  great  profit  and 
commodity  like  to  come  unto  your  Majesty  by  your  accept- 
ance of  it.  Your  Highness  may  now  have  garrisons  of  Eng- 
lish in  as  many  towns  as  pleaseth  you,  without  any  more 
charge  than  you  are  now  at.  Nor  can  any  peace  be  made 
with  Spain  at  any  time  hereafter,  hut  through  you  and  by 
you.  Your  Majesty  should  remember,  likewise,  that  if  a  man 
of  another  nation  had  been  chosen  governor  it  might  have 
wrought  great  danger.  Moreover  it  would  have  been  an  indig- 
nity that  your  lieutenant-general  should  of  necessity  be  under 
him  that  so  should  have  been  elected.  Finally,  this  is  a  stop 
to  any  other  that  may  affect  the  place  of  government  there." 

Queen  (who  has  manifested  many  signs  of  impatience 
during  this  discourse). — "Your  speech  is  all  in  vain.  His 
Lordship's  proceeding  is  sufficient  to  make  me  infamous  to 
all  princes,  having  protested  the  contrary,  as  I  have  done,  in 
a  book  which  is  translated  into  divers  and  sundry  languages. 
His  Lordship,  being  my  servant,  a  creature  of  my  own,  ought 
not,  in  duty  towards  me,  have  entered  into  this  course  without 
my  knowledge  and  good  allowance." 

Shirley. — "  But  the  world  hath  conceived  a  high  judgment 
of  your  Majesty's  great  wisdom  and  providence,  shown  by 
your  assailing  the  King  of  Spain  at  one  time  both  in  the  Low 
Countries  and  also  by  Sir  Francis  Drake.  I  do  assure  myself 
that  the  same  judgment  which  did  first  cause  you  to  take 
this  in  hand  must  continue  a  certain  knowledge  in  your  Ma- 
jesty that  one  of  these  actions  must  needs  stand  much  better 
by  tlie  other.  If  Sir  Frances  do  prosper,  then  all  is  well.  And 
though  he  should  not  prosper,  yet  this  hold  that  his  Lordship 
hath  taken  for  you  on  the  Low  Countries  must  always  assure 
an  honourable  peace  at  your  Highness's  pleasure.  I  beseech 
your  Majesty  to  remember  that  to  the  King  of  Spain  the 
government  of  his  Lordship  is  no  greater  matter  than  if  he 
were  but  your  lieutenant-general  there  ;  but  the  voyage  of 
Sir  Francis  is  of  much  greater  offence  than  all." 

Queen  (interrupting). — "I   can  very  well  answer  for    Sir 
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Francis.  Moreover,  if  need  be,  the  gentleman  careth  not  if 
I  ehoiild  disavow  him." 

Shirley. — "  Even  so  standeth  my  Lord,  if  your  disavowing  of 
him  may  also  stand  with  your  Highness's  favour  towards  him. 
Nevertheless,  should  this  bruit  of  your  mislike  of  hia  Lord- 
ship's authority  there  come  unto  the  ears  of  those  people — 
being  a  nation  both  sudden  and  suspicious,  and  having  been 
heretofore  used  to  stratagem — I  fear  it  may  work  some 
strange  notion  in  them,  considering  that,  at  this  time,  there 
is  an  increase  of  taxation  raised  upon  them,  the  bestowing 
whereof  perchance  they  know  not  of.  His  Lordship's  giving 
up  of  the  government  may  leave  them  altogether  without 
government,  and  in  worse  case  than  they  were  ever  in  before. 
For  now  the  authority  of  the  States  is  dissolved,  and  his  Lord- 
ship's government  is  the  only  thing  that  holdetk  them  together, 
I  do  beseech  your  Highness,  then,  to  consider  well  of  it,  and 
if  there  be  any  private  cause  for  which  you  take  grief  against 
his  Lordship,  nevertheless,  to  have  regard  unto  the  public 
cause,  and  to  have  a  care  of  your  own  safety,  which  in  many 
wise  men's  opinions,  standeth  much  upon  the  good  mainte- 
nance and  upholding  of  this  matter." 

Queen. — "I  believe  nothing  of  what  you  say  concerning 
the  dissolving  of  the  authority  of  the  States.  I  know  well 
enough  that  the  States  do  remain  states  still.  I  mean  not  to 
do  harm  to  the  cause,  but  only  to  reform  that  which  his  Lord- 
ship hath  done  beyond  his  warrant  from  me."^ 

And  with  this  the  Queen  swept  suddenly  from  the  apart- 
ment. Sir  Thomas,  at  different  stages  of  the  conversation, 
had  in  vain  besought  ber  to  accept  a  letter  from  the  Earl 
which  had  been  entrusted  to  hia  care.  She  obstinately  refused 
to  touch  it.  Shirley  had  even  had  recourse  to  strat^em : 
affecting  ignorance  on  many  points  concerning  which  the 
Queen  desired  information,  and  suogesting  that  doubtless  she 
would  find  those  matters  fully  explained  in  his  Lordsip's 
letter.'     The  artifice  was  in  vain,  and  the  discussion  was,  on 


1  Brace's  'leyo.  Corresp.'  ni-lle,  -March,  158G. 
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the  whole,  unsatisfactory.  Yet  there  ia  no  doubt  that  the 
Queen  had  had  the  worst  of  the  argument,  and  she  was  far  too 
sagacious  a  politician  not  to  feel  the  weight  of  that  which 
had  been  urged  so  often  in  defence  of  the  course  pursued. 
But  it  was  with  her  partly  a  matter  of  temper  and  offended 
pride,  perhaps  even  of  wounded  affection. 

On  the  following  morning  Shirley  saw  the  Queen  walking 
in  the  garden  of  the  palace,  and  made  bold  to  accost  her. 
Thinking,  as  he  said,  "  to  test  her  affection  to  Lord  Leicester 
by  another  means,"  the  artful  Sir  Thomas  stepped  up  to  her, 
and  observed  that  his  Lordship  was  seriously  ill.  *'  It  is  feared," 
he  said,  "  that  the  Earl  is  again  attacked  by  the  disease  of  ■which 
Dr.  G-oodrowse  did  once  cure  him.  Wherefore  his  Lordship  is 
now  a  humble  suitor  to  your  Highness  that  it  would  please 
you  to  spare  Goodrowse,  and  give  him  leave  to  go  thither  for 
some  time." 

The  Queen  was  instantly  touched. 

"  Certainly — with  all  my  heart,  with  all  my  heart,  he  shall 
have  him,"  she  replied,  "and  sorry  I  am  that  his  Lordship 
hath  that  need  of  him." 

"And  indeed,"  returned  sly  Sir  Thomas,  "your  Highness 
is  a  very  gracious  prince,  who  are  pleased  not  to  suffer  his 
Lordship  to  perish  in  health,  though  otherwise  you  remain 
deeply  offended  with  him." 

"You  know  my  mind,"  returned  Elizabeth,  now  all  the 
queen  again,  and  perhaps  suspecting  the  trick ;  "  I  may  not 
endure  that  any  man  should  alter  my  commission  and  the 
authority  that  I  gave  him,  upon  his  own  fancies  and  without 


With  this  she  instantly  summoned  one  of  her  gentlemen, 
in  order  to  break  off  the  interview,  fearing  that  Shirley  was 
about  to  enter  again  upon  a  discussion  of  the  whole  subject, 
and  again  to  attempt  the  delivery  of  the  Earl's  letter.' 

In  all  this  there  was  much  of  superannuated  coquetry,  no 

doubt,  and  much  of  Tudor  despotism,  but  there  was  also  a 

strong  infusion  of  artifice.     For  it  -wiU  soon 

'  Bruce'a  'Leyc.  Corresp,'  175,  116,  same  d 
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direct  attention  to  certain  secret  transactions  of  an  important 
nature  in  which  the  Queen  was  engaged,  and  which  were  even 
hidden  from  the  all-seeing  eye  of  Walsingham — although 
shrewdly  suspected  both  by  that  statesman  and  by  Leicester — 
but  which  were  most  influential  in  modifying  her  policy  at 
that  moment  towards  the  Netherlands. 

There  could  bo  no  doubt,  however,  of  the  stanch  and  stre- 
nuous manner  in  which  the  delinquent  Earl  was  supported  by 
his  confidential  messengers  and  by  some  of  his  fellow-coun- 
cillors. His  true  friends  were  urgent  that  the  great  cause  in 
which  he  was  engaged  should  be  forwarded  sincerely  and 
without  delay.  Shirley  had  been  sent  for  money ;  but  to 
draw  money  from  Elizabeth  was  like  coining  her  life-blood, 
drachma  by  drachma. 

"Your  Lordship  is  like  to  hare  but  a  poor  supply  of  money 
at  this  time,"  said  Sir  Thomas.  "  To  be  plain  with  you,  I  fear 
she  groweth  weary  of  the  charge,  and  wiU  hardly  he  brought 
to  deal  thoroughly  in  the  action," 

He  was  also  more  explicit  than  he  might  have  been — ^had 
he  been  better  informed  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  chief 
personages  of  the  court,  concerning  whose  temper  the  absent 
Earl  was  naturally  anxious.  Hatton  was  most  in  favour  at 
the  moment,  and  it  was  through  Hatton  that  the  commu- 
nications upon  Netherland  matters  passed  ;  "  for,"  said  Shir- 
ley, "  she  will  hardly  endure  Mr.  Secretary  (Walsingham)  to 
speak  unto  her  therein." 

"And  truly,  my  Lord,"  he  continued,  "as  Mr.  Secretary  is 
a  noble,  good,  and  true  friend  unto  you,  so  doth  Mr.  Vice- 
Chamberlain  show  himself  an  honourable,  true,  and  faithful 
gentleman,  and  doth  carefully  and  most  like  a  good  friend 
for  your  Lordship." 

And  thus  very  succinctly  and  graphically  had  the  envoy 
painted  the  situation  to  his  principal.  "  Your  Lordship  now 
sees  things  just  as  they  stand,"  he  morahzed.  "  Your  Lordship 
is  exceeding  wise.  ¥ou  know  the  Queen  and  her  nature  best 
of  any  man.  You  know  all  men  here.  Your  Lordship  can 
judge  the  sequel  by  this  that  you  see  :  only  this  I  must  tell 
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your  Lordship,  I  perceive  that  fears  and  doubts  from  thence 
are  hke  to  work  better  effects  here  thaji  comforts  and  aasu- 
rance.  I  think  it  my  part  to  send  your  Lordship  thia  as  it  is, 
rather  than  to  be  silent,"^ 

And  with  these  rather  ominous  insinuations  the  envoy  con- 
cluded for  the  time  his  narrative. 

While  these  storms  were  blowing  and  "overblowing"  in 
England,  Leicester  remained  greatly  embarrassed  and  anxious 
in  Holland.  He  had  sown  the  wind  more  extensively  than 
he  had  dreamed  of  when  accepting  the  government,  and  he 
was  now  awaiting,  with  much  trepidation,  the  usual  harvest. 
And  we  have  seen  that  it  was  rapidly  ripening.  Meantime, 
the  good  which  he  had  really  effected  in  the  Provinces  by  the 
course  he  had  taken  was  likely  to  be  neutralized  by  the  sinis- 
ter rumours  as  to  his  impending  disgrace,  while  the  enemy 
was  proportionally  encouraged.  "  I  underatand  credibly,"  he 
said,  "that  the  Prince  of  Parma  feels  himself  in  great  jollity 
that  her  Majesty  doth  rather  mislike  than  allow  of  our  doings 
here,  which,  if  it  be  true,  let  her  be  sure  her  own  sweet  self 
shall  first  smart."^ 

Moreover,  the  English  troops  were,  as  we  have  seen,  mere 
shoeless,  shivering,  starving  vagabonds.  The  Earl  had  gene- 
rously advanced  very  large  sums  of  money  from  his  own  pocket 
to  relieve  their  necessity.  The  States,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
voluntarily  increased  the  monthly  contribution  of  200,000 
florins,  to  which  their  contract  with  Elizabeth  obliged  them,' 
and  were  more  disposed  than  ever  they  had  been  since  the 


'  Brace's  'Layo.  Corresp.'  jiast  cited. 

'  Bruce,  148,  -  March,  1586. 

!  "  Tbey  have,  I  eaj,  added,"  ■wrote 
Lord  North  to  Lord  BurgWey,  "to 
their  first  offer  as  much  more,  which 
amounteth  to  at  least  fbrty  thousand 
pounds  a  month."  28  Feh.  15B6.  (S.  P. 
OfBoe  MS.) 

But  he  seems  to  have  much  over- 
stated the  amount.  The  regular  con- 
tribution of  the  States  was  twenty 
thonaand  ponnda  (or  200,000  florins, 
aa  it  wsa  tliea  alwaja   reclioned)  a 


moBth,  and  they  had  reoentiy  granted, 
at  Leicester's  m^nt  reijuest,  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  forty  thousand  pounds 
(400,000  florins)  for  four  months, 
making  thirly  thousand  pounds  a, 
month.  It  is  however  quite  impoaable 
to  ascertain  at  this  day  the  exact  Buma 
voted  or  collected  in  the  republic  for 
■war-erpenscs,    although    there    i"    ~' 


.   Corresp.'    135, 
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death  of  Orange  to  proceed  vigorously  and  harmoniously 
against  the  common  enemy  of  Christendom.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  may  well  be  imagined  that  there  was  cause 
on  Leicester's  part  for  deep  mortification  at  the  tragical  turn 
which  the  Queen's  temper  seemed  to  he  taking. 

"  I  know  not,"  he  said,  "  how  her  Majesty  doth  mean  to 
dispose  of  me.  It  hath  grieved  me  more  than  I  can  express 
that  for  faithful  and  good  serrico  she  should  so  deeply  con- 
ceive against  me.  God  knows  with  what  mind  I  have  served 
her  Highness,  and  perhaps  some  others  might  have  failed. 
Yet  she  is  neither  tied  one  jot  by  covenant  or  promise  hy  me 
in  any  way,  nor  at  one  groat  the  more  charges,  but  myself 
two  or  three  thousand  pounds  sterling  more  than  now  is  like 
to  he  well  spent.  I  will  desire  no  partial  speech  in  my 
favour.  If  my  doings  he  ill  for  her  Majesty  and  the  realm, 
let  me  feel  the  smart  of  it.  The  cause  is  now  well  forward  ; 
let  not  her  majesty  suffer  it  to  quail.  If  you  will  have  it 
proceed  to  good  effect,  send  away  Sir  William  Pelham  with 
all  the  haste  you  can.  I  mean  not  to  complain,  but  with  so 
weighty  a  cause  as  this  is,  few  men  have  been  so  weakly 
assisted.  Her  Majesty  hath  far  better  choice  for  my  place, 
and  with  any  that  may  succeed  me  let  Sir  William  Pelham 
be  first  that  may  come.  I  speak  from  my  soul  for  her  Ma- 
jesty's service.  I  am  for  myself  upon  an  hour's  warning  to 
obey  her  good  pleasure."^ 

Thus  fiir  the  Earl  had  maintained  his  dignity.  He  had 
yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  the  States,  and  had  thereby 
exceeded  his  commission,  and  gratified  his  ambition,  but  he 
had  in  no  wise  forfeited  his  self-respect. 

But — 30  eoon  as  the  first  unquestionable  intelligence  of  the 
passion  to  which  the  Queen  had  given  way  at  his  misdoings 
reached  hun — he  began  to  whimper.  The  straightforward  tone 
which  Davison  had  adopted  in  his  interviews  with  Elizabeth, 
and  the  firmness  with  which  he  had  defended  the  cause  of  his 


■  Leicester  to  EurgHey,  13  Feb.  1686.     (S,  P.  Office  IK.) 
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absent  friend,  at  a  moment  -when  he  had  plunged  himself  into 
disgrace,  was  worthy  of  applause.  He  deserved  at  least  a 
word  of  honest  thanks. 

Ignoble  however  was  the  demeanor  of  the  Earl  towards  the 
man — for  whom  ho  had  but  recently  been  unable  to  invent 
eulogies  sufBcientJy  warm — so  soon  as  he  conceived  the  pos- 
sibility of  sacrificing  his  friend  as  the  scape-goat  for  his  own 
fault.  An  honest  schoolboy  would  liave  scorned  to  leave  thus 
in  the  lurch  a  comrade  who  had  been  fighting  his  battles  so 
honestly. 

"  How  earnest  I  was,"  he  wrote  to  the  lords  of  the  council, 
9th  March,  1586,  "  not  only  to  acquaint  her  Majesty,  but  im- 
mediately upon  the  first  motion  made  by  the  States,  to  send 
Mr.  Davison  over  to  her  with  letters,  I  doubt  not  but  ho  will 
truly  affirm  for  me  ;  yea,  and  how  far  against  my  will  it  was, 
notwithstanding  any  reasons  delivered  me,  that  he  and  others 

persisted  in,  to  have  me  accept  first  of  this  place The 

extremity  of  the  case,  and  my  being  persuaded  that  Mr, 
Davison  might  have  better  satisfied  her  Majesty,  than  I  per- 
ceive he  can,  caused  me — neither  arrogantly  nor  contemptu- 
ously, but  even  merely  and  faithfully — to  do  her  Majesty  the 
best  service."^ 

He  acknowledged,  certainly,  that  Davison  had  been  in- 
fluenced by  honest  motives,  although  his  importunities  had 
been  the  real  cause  of  the  Earl's  neglect  of  his  own  obliga- 
tions. But  he  protested  that  he  had  himself  only  erred 
through  an  excessive  pliancy  to  the  will  of  others.  "  My 
yielding  was  my  own  fault,"  he  admitted,  "  whatsoever  hia 
persuasions  ;  but  far  from  a  contemptuous  heart,  or  else  Grod 
pluck  out  both  heart  and  bowels  with  utter  shame."  ^ 

So  soon  as  Sir  Thomas  Heneage  had  presented  himself,  and 
revealed  the  full  extent  of  the  Queen's  wrath,  the  Earl's  dis- 
position to  cj^t  the  whole  crime  on  the  shoulders  of  Davison 
e  quite  undisguised. 


1  Brace'B  'Leyc.  Corresp.,'  163,  --  March,  1 
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"I  thank  you  for  your  letters,"  \vrote  Leicester  to  Wal- 
singham,  "  though  you  can  send  me  no  comtbrfc.  Her  Majesty 
doth  deal  hardly  to  believe  so  ill  of  me.  It  is  true  I  faulted, 
.  .  but  she  doth  not  consider  what  commodities  she  hath 
withal,  and  herself  no  way  engaged  for  it,  as  Mr.  Davison 
might  have  better  declared  it,  if  it  had  pleased  him.  And  I 
must  thank  him  only  for  my  blame,  and  so  he  will  confess  to 
you,  for,  I  protest  before  God,  no  necessity  here  could  have 
made  mc  leave  her  Majesty  unaccLuainted  with  the  cause 
before  I  would  have  accepted  of  it,  but  only  his  so  earnest 
pressing  me  with  his  faithful  assured  promise  to  discharge  me, 
however  her  Majesty  shotdd  take  it.  For  you  all  see  there  she 
had  no  other  cause  to  be  offended  but  this,  and,  hy  the  Lord, 
he  was  the  only  cause ;   albeit  it  is  no  sufficient  allegation, 

being  as  I  am He  had,  I  think,  saved  all  to  have  told 

her,  as  he  promised  me.  But  now  it  is  laid  upon  me,  God 
send  the  cause  to  take  no  harm,  my  grief  must  be  the  less. 
....  How  far  Mr.  Heneage's  commission  shall  deface  me  I 
know  not.  He  is  wary  to  observe  his  commission,  and  I  con- 
sent withal.  I  know  the  time  will  be  her  Majesty  will  be 
sorry  for  it.  In  the  meantime  I  am  too,  too  weary  of  the 
high  dignity.  I  would  that  any  that  could  ser\-e  her  Majesty 
were  placed  in  it,  and  I  to  sit  down  with  all  my  losses."^ 

In  more  manful  strain  he  then  alluded  to  the  sufferings  of 
his  army.  "Whatsoever  become  of  me,"  he  said,  "give  me 
leave  to  speak  for  the  poor  soldiers.  If  they  he  not  better 
maintained,  being  in  this  strange  country,  there  will  be  neither 
good  service  done,  nor  be  without  great  dishonour  to  her 
Majesty.  ....  Well,  you  see  the  wants,  and  it  is  one  cause 
that  will  glad  me  to  be  rid  of  this  heavy  high  calling,  and 
wish  me  at  my  poor  cottage  again,  if  any  I  shall  find.  But  let 
her  Majesty  pay  them  well,  and  appoint  such  a  man  as  Sir 
William  Pelham  to  govern  them,  and  she  never  wan  more 
honour  than  these  men  here  wiH  do,  I  am  persuaded." ' 

That  the  Earl  was  warmly  urged  by  all  most  conversant 


!  'leyo.  Oorresp.'  165-16'!,  -  Marob,  1536. 
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with  Netheriand  politics  to  assume  the  government  was  a  fact 
admitted  by  all.  That  he  manifested  rather  eagerness  than 
reluctance  on  the  subject,  and.  that  his  only  hesitation  arose 
from  the  proposed  restraints  upon  the  power,  not  from  scruples 
about  accepting  the  power,  are  facta  upon  record.  There  is 
nothing  save  his  own  assertion  to  show  any  backwardness  on 
his  part  to  snatch  the  coveted  prize;  and  that  assertion  was 
flatly  denied  by  Davison,  and  was  indeed  refuted  by  cveiy 
circumstance  in  the  case.  It  is  certain  that  he  had  concealed 
from  Davison  the  previous  prohibitions  of  the  Queen.  He 
could  anticipate  much  better  than  could  Davison,  therefore, 
the  probable  indignation  of  the  Queen.  It  is  strange  then 
that  he  should  have  shut  his  eyes  to  it  so  wilfully,  and 
stranger  still  that  he  should  have  relied  on  the  envoy's  elo- 
quence instead  of  his  own  to  mitigate  that  emotion.  Had  he 
placed  his  defence  simply  upon  its  true  basis,  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  and  the  impossibility  of  carrying  out  the  Queen's 
intentions  in  any  other  way,  it  would  bo  difficult  to  cen- 
sure him ;  but  that  he  should  seek  to  screen  himself  by 
laying  the  whole  blame  on  a  subordinate,  was  enough  to  make 
any  honest  man  who  heard  him  hang  his  head.  "  I  meant 
not  to  do  it,  but  Davison  told  me  to  do  it,  please  your  Majesty, 
and  if  there  was  naughtiness  in  it,  he  said  he  would  make  it 
all  right  with  your  Majesty."  Such,  reduced  to  its  simplest  ex- 
pression, was  the  defence  of  the  magnificent  Earl  of  Leicester. 

And  as  he  had  gone  cringing  and  whining  to  his  royal 
mistress,  so  it  was  natural  that  he  should  be  brutal  and 
blustering  to  his  friend. 

"By  your  means,"  said  he,^  "I  have  fallen  into  her  Ma-- 

jesty's  deep  displeasure If  you  had  delivered  to  her 

the  truth  of  my  dealing,  her  Highness  never  could  have  con- 
ceived, as  I  perceive  she  doth Nor  doth  her  Majesty 

know  how  hardly^  I  was  drawn  to  accept  this  place  before  I 
had  acquainted  her — as  to  which  you  promised  you  would  not 


'  Leicester  io  Davison,  with  hia 
[mnenia  in  reply  written  in  the  mar- 
1.    Brucf,  168-111,  -  March,  15SG. 


I  !  The  words  italicized  In  the  t 
were  underscored  by  Davison,  Tf 
the     mai^nal     conunent — "Let 

{  Philip  ^dney  and  others  witness." 
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only  give  her  full  satisfaction,  but  would  procure  me  great 

thanks You  did  chiefly  persuade  me  to  take  this  charge 

upon  me Youcanrememberhowmany  treaties  you  and 

others  had  with  the  States,  before  I  agreed,  for  aU  yours  and 
their  persuasion  to  take  it}  ....  You  gave  me  assurance  to 
satisfy  her  Majesty,  but  I  see  not  that  you  have  done  anything. 
....   I  did  not  hide  from  you  the  doubt  I  had  of  her  Ma^ 

jesty's  ill  taking  it Tow  cMejly  brought  me  into  it," .... 

and  it  could  no  way  have  been  heavy  to  you,  though  you  had 
told  the  uttermost  of  your  own  doing,  as  you  faithfully  pro- 
mised you  would I  did  very  ■unwillingly  come  into  the 

matter,^  doubting  that  to  fall  out  which  ia  come  to  pass,  .... 
and  it  doth  bo/oII  out  by  your  negligent  carelessness,  whereof  I 
many  hundred  times  fold  you  that  you  would*  both  mar  the  good- 
ness of  the  matter,  and  breed  me  her  Majesty's  displeasure. 
....  Thus  fare  you  well,  and  except  your  embassages  have 
better  success,  I  shall  have  no  cause  to  commend  them." 

And  BO  was  the  unfortunate  Davison  ground  into  finest 
dust  between  the  upper  and  lower  miUstones  of  royal  wrath 
and  loyal  subserviency. 

Meantime  the  other  special  envoy  had  made  his  appear- 
ance in  the  Netherlands ;  the  other  go-between  between  the 
incensed  Queen  and  the  backsliding  favourite.  It  has  already 
been  made  sufficiently  obvious,  by  the  sketch  given  of  his  in- 
structions, that  his  mission  was  a  delicate  one.  In  obedience 
to  those  instructions,  Heneage  accordingly  made  his  appear- 
ance before  the  council,  and,  in  Leicester's  presence,  delivered 
to  them  the  severe  and  biting  reprimand  which  EUzabeth 
had  chosen  to  inflict  upon  the  States  and  upon  the  governor. 
The  envoy  performed  his  ungracious  task  as  daintily  as  he 
could,  and  after  preliminary  consultation  with  Leicester  ;  but 
the  proud  Earl  was  deeply  mortified.     "  The  fourteenth  day 

'  "  All  this  wliilB  thors  was  no  riots 
of  any  contrary  commandment" — 
Comment  of  Davison. 

s  "Absolutely  danied," — Comment 
of  Davison, 

'  "Hereof  let  the  world  judge." — 
Davison. 

•  Worda    underscored    by  Daviaou, 


witli  the  comment — "  Tou  m^ht  doubt 
it,  but  if  you  had  uttered  so  much, 
you  should  have  employed  some  other 
in  the  journey,  which  I  had  no  reason 
to  affect  mueli,  preseeing  well  enoi^h 
would  be,"    Bruce, 
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of  this  month  of  March,"  said  he,  "  Sir  Thomae  Hene^e  de- 
livered a  very  sharp  letter  from  her  Majesty  to  the  council 
of  estate,  besides  his  message — myeelf  heing  present,  for  so 
was  her  Majesty's  pleasure,  as  he  said,  and  I  do  think  he  did 
hut  as  he  was  commanded.  How  great  a  grief  it  must  he  to 
an  honest  heart  and  a  true,  faithful  servant,  before  bis  own 
face,  to  a  company  of  very  wise  and  grave  counsellors,  who 
had  conceived  a  marvellous  opinion  before  of  my  credit  with 
her  Majesty,  to  be  charged  now  with  a  manifest  and  wilful 
contempt !  Matter  enough  to  have  broken  any  man's  heart, 
that  looked  rather  for  thanks,  as  G-od  doth  know  I  did  when 
I  first  heard  of  Mr.  Heneage's  arrival — I  must  say  to  your 
Lordship,  for  discharge  of  my  duty,  I  can  be  no  fit  man  to 
serve  here — my  disgrace  is  too  great — protesting  to  you  that 
since  that  day  I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to  come  into  that 
place,  where,  by  my  own  sufferings  torn,  I  was  made  to  be 
thought  so  lewd  a  person."^ 

He  then  comforted  himself — as  he  had  a  right  to  do — ^with 
the  reflection  that  this  disgrace  inflicted  was  more  than  he 
deserved,  and  that  such  would  be  the  opinion  of  those  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded. 

"Albeit  one  thing,"  he  said,  "did  greatly  comfort  me,  that 
they  all  best  knew  the  wrong  was  great  I  had,  and  that  her 
Majesty  was  very  wrongfully  informed  of  the  state  of  my  cause. 
I  doubt  not  but  they  can  and  will  discharge  me,  howsoever 
they  shall  satisfy  her  Majesty.  And  as  I  would  rather  wish 
for  death  than  justly  to  deserve  her  displeasure,  so,  good  my 
Lord,  this  disgrace  not  coming  for  any  ill  service  to  her,  pray 
procure  me  a  speedy  resolution,  that  I  may  go  hide  me  and 
pray  for  her.  My  heart  is  broken,  though  thus  far  I  can 
quiet  myself,  that  I  know  I  have  done  her  Majesty  as  faithful 
and  good  service  in  these  countries  as  ever  she  had  done  her 

since  she  was  Queen  of  England Under  correction,  my 

good  Lord,  I  have  had  Halifax  law — to  be  condemned  first 
and  inquired  upon  after.  I  pray  God  that  no  man  find  this 
measure  that  I  have  done,  and  deserved  no  worse,"  ^ 


1  Leicester  to  Burghley,  IT  March,  1 


:s.) 
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He  defended  himself — as  Davison  had  already  defended  him 
— upon  the  necessities  of  the  case, 

"  I,  a  poor  gentleman,"  he  said,  "  who  have  wholly  depended 
upon  herself  alone — and  now,  being  commanded  to  a  service 
of  the  greatest  importance  that  ever  her  Majesty  employed 
any  servant  in,  and  finding  the  occasion  so  serving  me,  and 
the  necessity  of  time  such  as  would  not  permit  such  delays, 
flatly  seeing  that  if  that  opportunity  were  lost,  the  like  again 
for  her  service  and  the  good  of  the  realm  was  never  to  he 
looked  for,  presuming  upon  the  favour  of  my  prince,  as  many 
servants  have  done,  exceeding  somewhat  thereupon,  rather 
than  breaking  any  part  of  my  commission,  taking  upon  me  a 
place  whereby  I  found  these  whole  countries  could  be  held 
at  her  best  devotion,  without  binding  her  Majesty  to  any 
such  matter  as  she  had  forbidden  to  the  States  before— finding, 
I  say,  both  the  time  and  opportunity  to  serve,  and  no  lack  but 
to  trust  to  her  gracious  acceptation,  I  now  feel  that  how  good, 
how  honourable,  how  profitable  soever  it  be,  it  is  turned  to  a 
worse  part  than  if  I  had  broken  all  her  commissions  and  com- 
mandments, to  the  greatest  harm,  and  dishonour,  and  danger, 
that  may  be  imagined  against  her  person,  state,  and  dignity."^ 

He  protested,  not  without  a  show  of  reason,  that  he  was 
like  to  be  worse  punished  "  for  well-doing  than  any  man  that 
had  committed  a  most  heinous  or  traitorous  offence,"  and  he 
maintained  that  if  he  had  not  accepted  the  government,  as 
he  had  done,  "the  whole  State  had  been  gone  and  wholly 
lost."  ^  All  this — as  we  have  seen — had  already  been  stoutly 
urged  by  Davison,  in  the  very  face  of  the  tempest,  but  with 
no  result,  except  to  gain  the  enmity  of  both  parties  to  the 
c[uarrel.  The  ungrateful  Leicester  now  expressed  confidence 
that  the  second  go-between  would  be  more  adroit  than  the 
first  had  proved.  "  The  causes  why,"  said  he,  "  Mr.  Davison 
could  have  told — no  man  better — but  Mr.  Heneage  can  now 
tell,  who  hath  sought  to  the  uttermost  the  bottom  of  all  things, 
I  will  stand  to  hie  report,  whether  glory  or  vain  desire  of  title 

'  Ldcostcr  to  EurgMoy.     (MS.  last  cited.)  '  Ibid. 
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caused  me  to  step  one  foot  forward  in  the  matter.  My  place 
was  great  enough  and  high  enough  before,  with  much  less 
trouble   than  by  this,  besides   the   great  indignation  of  her 

Majesty If  I  had  overslipt  the  good  occasion  then  in 

danger,  I  had  been  worthy  to  be  hanged,  and  to  bo  taken  for 
a  most  lewd  servant  to  her  Majesty,  and  a  dishonest  wretch 
to  my  country."^ 

But  diligently  as  Heneage  had  sought  to  the  bottom  of  all 
things,  he  had  not  gained  the  approbation  of  Sidney.  Sir 
Phihp  thought  that  the  new  man  had  only  ill  botched  a  piece 
of  work  that  had  been  most  awkwardly  contrived  ffom  the 
beginning.  "  Sir  Thomas  Heneage,"  said  he,  "  hath  with  as 
much  honesty,  in  my  opinion  done  as  much  hurt  as  any  man 
this  twelvemonth  hath  done  with  naughtiness.  But  I  hope 
in  God,  when  her  Majesty  finds  the  truth  of  things,  her 
graciousness  will  not  utterly  overthrow  a  cause  so  behooveful 
and  costly  unto  her."^ 

He  briefly  warned  the  government  that  most  disastrous 
effects  were  likely  to  ensue,  if  the  Earl  should  be  publicly 
disgraced,  and  the  recent  action  of  the  States  reversed.  The 
penny-wise  economy,  too,  of  the  Queen,  was  rapidly  proving 
a  most  ruinous  extravagance.  "  I  only  cry  for  Flushing,"  said 
Sidney,  "  but,  unless  the  monies  be  sent  over,  there  will  some 
terrible  accident  follow,  particularly  to  the  cautionary  towns, 
if  her  Majesty  mean  to  have  them  cautions."' 

The  effect  produced  by  the  first  explosion  of  the  Queen's 
wrath  was  indeed  one  of  universal  suspicion  and  distrust. 
The  greatest  care  had  been  taken,  however,  that  the  affair 
should  be  delicately  handled,  for  Heneage,  while  doing  as 
much  hurt  by  honesty  as  othera  by  naughtiness,  had  modified 
his  course  as  much  as  he  dared  in  deference  to  the  opinions 
of  the  Earl  himseif,  and  that  of  his  Englkh  counsellors. 
The  great  culprit  himself,  assisted  by  his  two  lawyers,  Clerk 
and  Killigrew — had  himself  drawn  the  bill  of  hia  own  indict- 
ment.    The  letters  of  the  Queen  to  the  States,  to  the  councU^ 


'Ibid. 
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and  to  the  Earl  himself,  were,  of  necessity,  dehvered,  but  the 
reprimand  which  Heneage  had  been  instructed  to  fulminate 
was  made  as  harmless  as  possible.  It  was  an^anged  that  he 
should  make  a  speech  before  the  council,  but  abstain  from  a 
protocol.  The  oration  was  duly  pronounced,  and  it  was,  of 
necessity,  stinging.  Otherwise  the  disobedience  to  the  Queen 
would  have  been  flagrant.  But  the  pain  inflicted  was  to  dis- 
appear with  the  first  castigation.  The  humiliation  was  to  be 
public  aod  solemn,  but  it  was  not  to  be  placed  on  perpetual 
record, 

"  We  thought  best,"  said  Leicester,  Heneage,  Clerk,  and 
KilHgrew — "according  to  her  Majesty's  secret  instructions — 
to  take  that  course  which  might  least  endanger  the  weak 
estate  of  the  Provinces—that  is  to  say,  to  utter  so  much  in 
words  as  we  hoped  might  satisfy  her  excellent  Majesty's  ex- 
pectation, and  yet  leave  them  nothing  in  writing  to  confirm 
that  which  was  secretly  spread  in  many  places  to  the  hindrance 
of  the  good  course  of  settling  these  afi'airs.  Which  speech, 
after  Sir  Thomas  Heneage  had  devised,  and  we  both  perused 
and  allowed,  he,  by  our  consent  and  advice,  pronounced  to  the 
council  of  state.  This  we  did  think  needful — especially  be- 
cause every  one  of  the  council  that  was  present  at  the  reading 
of  her  Majesty's  first  letters,  was  of  the  full  mind,  that  if  her 
Majesty  should  again  show  the  least  misUke  of  the  present 
government,  or  should  not  by  her  next  letters  confirm  it,  they 
were  all  undone — for  that  every  man  would  cast  with  himself 
which  way  to  make  Ms  peace." ' 

Thus  adroitly  had  the  "poor  gentleman,  who  could  not  find 
it  in  his  heart  to  come  i^ain  into  the  place,  where — by  his 
own  Bufierings  torn — he  was  made  to  appear  so  lewd  a  person  " 
— provided  that  there  should  remain  no  trace  of  that  lewdness 
and  of  his  sovereign's  displeasure,  npon  the  record  of  the 
States.'  It  was  not  long,  too,  before  the  Earl  was  enabled  to 
surmount  his  mortification  ;  but  the  end  was  not  yet, 

'"Tho  Sesoiation  of  my  Lord,  Ac,  I  14March,  1586."     Signed  by  Leicester, 

for   the   speech    I    should  use   to  the  1  Heneag:e,  Clert,  and  Killigrew.     (S.  P. 

Council  of  the  States  upon  the  letters  OfSce  MS.) 

writtec    from    H,   Majesty  in   March,  |       '  In  the  foreign   oorrespondenee,  or 
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The  universal  suspicion,  consequent  on  these  proceedings, 
grew  most  painful.  It  pointed  to  oae  invariable  quarter.  It 
was  believed  by  all  that  the  Queen  was  privately  treating  for 
peace,  and  that  the  transaction  was  kept  a  secret  not  only 
from  the  States  but  from  her  own  most  trusted  counsellors 
also.  It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  pernicious 
effects  of  this  suspicion.  "Whether  it  was  a  well-grounded  one 
or  not,  will  be  shown  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  vigour  of  the  enterprise  was  thus  sapped  at  a 
most  critical  moment.  The  Provinces  had  never  been  more 
heartily  banded  together  since  the  fatal  10th  of  July,  1584, 
than  they  were  in  the  early  spring  of  1586.  They  were 
rapidly  organizing  their  own  army,  and,  if  the  Queen  had 
manifested  more  sympathy  with  her  own  starving  troops,^  the 


"deepafeh  books,"  between  the  Slates 
General  and  Bngkcd,  tbere  are  no 
letters  either  from  QQecn  Elizabelb, 
or  from  Ortell,  who  was  in  England 
during  the  whole  of  the  year  1586,  aa 
agent  of  Holland  and  Zceland,  and,  at 
the  dose  of  the  year,  waa  added  to  the 

States  General  to  the  Queen.  Nor 
are  there  any  lotfera  addressed  to 
Elizabeth  or  to  Ortell,  although  there 
are  a  few  notoa  (which  I  hive  nsed) 
made  by  the  persons  to  whom  was  en- 
trosted  the  ti^k  of  drawing  np  letten^ 
to  be  Bent  by  Davwon  in  the  Enddle 
of  February,  1586,  and  aflerwarda, 
There  are,  indeed,  no  letters  of  158(5 
relative  to  England  or  to  the  Leicester 
gOTetmnentj  to  be  found  in  the  archives 
of  the  Hague;  nor  is  thera  in  the 
daily  register  of  the  Bessions  of  the 
States  General  for  1586— whichl  hiio 
examined,  page  by  page,  very  care- 
fiilly— a  trace  of  tho  diasatis&ction  of 
the  Queen,  or  of  the  angry  correspond 
ence  which  ensued,  alfer  the  accept 
anca  by  Leicester  of  the  "absolute 
government.  All  the  pieces  have  been 
secrete  p    "  d. 


action,  in  tho  main  correct,  although 
moat  of  them  are  of  opinion  that 
the  Queen'a  aager  -waa  mere  pretence, 
and  that  she  waa  desirous  of  assuming 
the  sovereignty,  in  case  the  Provinces 
were  deemed  by  Leicester  capable  of 
maintaining  their  own.  cause.  This 
view  aa  we  have  seen,  was  quite  erro- 


Gonor-il  -w 

^  "I  wiE  not  trouble  your  Lord- 
ship," wrote  Leicester  to  Burghley  on 
the  15  March,  158G,  "with  anything 
that  may  privately  concern  myself.  I 
see  what  the  acceptation  of  my  services 
13,  and  how  little  it  availefh  to  allege 
most  just  reasons  in  defence  of  them. 
Sut  though  I  see  I  am,  and  must  be, 
disgraced,  which  Giod  I  hope  will  pve 
me  strength  to  bear  patiently,  yet  let 
me  entreat  yonr  L'p  to  be  a  mean  to 
htr  M.  that  the  poor  si 
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uaited  Englishmen  and  Hollanders  would  have  heen  invincible 
even  by  Alexander  Farnese. 

Moreover,  they  had  sent  out  nine  war-vessela  to  cruise  off  the 
Oape  Verd  Islands  for  the  homeward-bound  Spanish  treasure- 
fleet  from  America,  with  orders,  if  they  missed  it,  to  proceed 
to  the  West  Indies ;  so  that,  said  Leicester,  "  the  King  of 
Spain  will  have  enough  to  do  between  these  men  and  Drake." ' 
All  parties  had  united  in  conferring  a  generous  amount  of 
power  upon  the  Earl,  who  was,  in  truth,  stadholder-general, 
under  grant  from  the  States — and  both  Leicester  and  the 
Provinces  themselves  were  eager  and  earnest  for  the  war.  In 
war  alone  lay  the  salvation  of  England  and  Holland.  Peace 
was  an  impossibihty.  It  seemed  to  the  most  experienced 
statesmen  of  both  countries  even  an  absurdity.  It  maywell 
be  imagined,  therefore,  that  the  idea  of  an  underhand  nego- 
tiation by  Elizabeth  would  cause  a  frenzy  in  the  Netherlands, 
In  Leicester's  opinion,  nothing  short  of  a  general  massacre  of 
the  English  would  be  the  probable  conseq^uence.  "  No  doubt," 
said  he,  "  the  very  way  it  is  to  put  us  all  to  the  sword  here. 
For  mine  own  part  it  would  be  happiest  for  me,  though  I 
wish  and  trust  to  lose  my  life  in  better  sort,"^ 

Champagny,  however,  was  giving  out  mysterious  hints  that 
the  King  of  Spain  could  have  peace  with  England  when  he 
wished  for  it.  Sir  Thomas  Cecil,  son  of  Lord  Burghley,  on 
whose  countenance  the  States  especially  rehed,  was  returning 
on  sick-leave  from  his  government  of  the  Brill,  and  this 
sudden  departure  of  so  eminent  a  personage,  joined  with  the 
public  disavowal  of  the  recent  transaction  between  Leicester 
and  the  Provinces,  was  producing  a  general  and  most  sickeii- 
ing  apprehension  as  to  the  Queen's  good  faith.  The  Earl 
did  not  fail  to  uige  these  matters  most  warmly  on  the  con- 
sideration of  the  English  council,  setting  forth  that  the  States 
were  stanch  for  the  war,  but  that  they  would  be  beforehand 
with  her  if  she  attempted  by  underhand  means  to  compass  a 
peace.     "  If  these  men  once  smell   any  such  matter,"  wrote 


'  Leioeater  to  Haighlsj,  11  Maroli,  1586. 
TOL.  I.— -2  E 
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Chap.  TIL 


Leicester  to  Burghley,  "be  you  sure  tbey  wiU  soon  come 
before  you,  to  the  utter  overthrow  of  her  Majesty  and  state 
for  ever,"^ 

The  Earl  was  suspecting  the  "false  boys,"  by  whom  ho  was 
surrounded,  although  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  perceive,  as 
we  have  been  enabled  to  do,  the  wide-spread  and  intricate 
meshes  by  which  ho  was  enveloped.  "  Tour  Papists  in  Eng- 
land," said  he,  "  have  sent  over  word  to  some  in  this  com- 
pany, that  all  that  they  ever  hoped  for  is  come  to  pass  ;  that 
my  Lord  of  Leicester  shall  be  caUed  away  in  greatest  indig- 
nation with  her  Majesty,  and  to  confirm  this  of  Champagny, 
I  have  myself  seen  a  letter  that  her  Majesty  is  in  hand  with 
a  secret  peace.  God  forbid  !  for  if  it  be  so,  her  Majesty,  her 
realm,  and  we,  are  all  undone."  ^ 

The  feeling  in  tho  Provinces  was  still  sincerely  loyal  to- 
wards England.  "These  men,"  said  Leicester,  "yet  honour 
and  most  dearly  love  her  Majesty,  and  hardly,  I  know,  will  be 
brought  to  believe  iU  of  her  any  way."  Nevertheless  these 
rumoura,  to  tho  discredit  of  her  good  faith,  wero  doing  in- 
finite harm  ;  while  the  Earl,  although  beeping  his  eyes  and 
ears  wide  open,  was  anxious  not  to  compromise  himself  any 
further  with  his  sovereign,  by  appearing  himself  to  suspect 
her  of  duplicity.  "  Good,  my  Lord,"  he  besought  Burghley, 
"  do  not  let  her  Majesty  know  of  this  concerning  Champagny 
as  coming  from  me,  for  she  will  think  it  is  done  for  my  own 
cause,  which,  by  the  Lord  God,  it  is  not,  but  even  on  the 
nece^ity  of  the  caso  for  her  own  safety,  and  the  realm,  and 
us  all.  Good  my  Lord,  as  you  will  do  any  good  in  the  matter, 
^t  not  her  Majesty  understand  any  piece  of  it  to  come  from 


The  States-General,  on  the  25th  March,  N.  S.,  addressed  a 
respectful  letter  to  the  Queen,  in  reply  to  her  vehement 
jj,  chidings.     They  expressed  their  deep  regret   that 

i  Marcli,    j^gj.  jiajesty  should  bo  so  offended  with  the  elec- 
tion  of  the    Earl  of   Leicester    as    absolute    go- 
vernor.     They  confessed  that  she  had  just  cause  of  dis- 

'  Lciocater  to  Burghley,  MS.  last  cited.  '  Ibid.  '  Hid. 
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pleasure,  but  hoped  that  when  she  should  be  informed  of 
the  whole  matter  she  ■would  rest  better  satisfied  with  their 
proceedings.  They  stated  that  the  authority  was  the  same 
which  had  been  previously  bestowed  upon  governors-genera]  ; 
observing  that  by  the  word  "  absolute,"  which  had  been  used 
in  designation  of  that  authority,  nothing  more  had  been 
intended  than  to  give  to  the  Earl  full  power  to  execute 
his  commission,  while  the  sovereignty  of  the  country  was  re- 
served to  the  people.  This  commission,  they  said,  could  not 
be  without  danger  revoted.  And  therefore  they  moat  humbly 
besought  her  Majesty  to  approve  what  had  been  done,  and  to 
remember  its  conformity  with  her  own  advice  to  them,  that 
a  multitude  of  heads,  whereby  confusion  in  the  government 
is  bred,  should  be  avoided.^ 

Leicester,  upon  the  same  occasion,  addressed  a  letter  to 
Eurghley  and  Walsingham,  expressing  himself  as  became  a 
crushed  and  contrite  man,  never  more  to  raise  his  drooping 
head  again,  hut  warmly  and  manfully  urging  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  English  government — for  the  honour  and  interest 
of  the  Queen  herself — "the  miserable  state  of  the  poor 
soldiers."  The  necessity  of  immediate  remittances  in  order 
to  keep  them  from  starving,  was  most  imperious.  For  him- 
self, he  was  smothering  his  wretchedness  until  he  should  learn 
her  IVIajesty's  final  decision,  as  to  what  was  to  become  of 
him.     "Meantime,"  said  he,  "I  carry  my  grief  inward,  and 


'  The  lettOT  is  given  in  Motcren, 
xii.  234.  Wagenaar  (vUi.  121,  noto  4) 
obeerreSi  yeiy  correctly,  Uial,  when 
the  States  were  thus  ghbly  explaining 
away  Ihe  worl  "absolnte,"  they  had 
either  cot  read  orer  very  carefully  the 
commission  granted  by  themaelvea  to 
Leicester,  or  trusted  that  the  Queen 
would  not  cloaeiy  examine  that  docu- 
ment. In  thia  original  contract  with 
the  Earl  were  these  words:  "Item, 
his  Bicellency  shall  have  full  authority 
and  absolate  power  (voile  macht  en 
absoluyt  geweld)  within  the  Provinces 
in  Oie  matter  of  policy  and  justice  (in 
't  stuck  van  de  politie  en  jnslJtie)." 
Oomp.  Bor,  II.  686.  Groot  Plakaat 
Boek,  iv.  81.    IToteren,  utisap. 


Bor,  Hetoren,  and  many  conlraa- 
porary  writers,  as  well  as  Wagenaar 
and  other  more  modern  authorities, 
are  quite  mistaken  in  representing 
the  whole  angry  demonstration  made 
by  the  Queen  in  regard  to  this  accept- 
ance by  Leicester  of  Hie  "  absolute  " 
government  as  a  farce,  and  a  faros 
wliieh  bad  been  previously  arranged. 
We  have  seen  from  the  private  letters 
of  the  period  how  very  genuine  was 
the  ill  humour  of  Elizabeth. 

The  state-council  also,  on  the  2T 
March,  1586  (N.S.),  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Queen,  of  similar  tenor  to  that 
■written  by  the  States-General.  Printed 
in  Eruca'a  'Leyc.  Corresp.'  Append. 
408,  469. 
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■will  proceed  till  her  Majesty's  full  pleasure  come  with  aa  little 
discouragement  to  the  caxise  as  I  can.  I  pray  God  her 
Majesty  may  do  that  may  be  best  for  herself.  For  my  own 
part  my  heart  is  broken,  but  not  by  the  enemy."  ^ 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  public  disgrace  thus  inflicted 
upon  the  broken-hearted  governor,  and  the  severe  censure 
administered  to  the  States  by  the  Queen  were  both  ill-timed 
and  undeserved.  Whatever  his  disingenuousness  towards 
Davison,  whatever  bis  disobedience  to  Elizabeth,  however 
ambitious  bis  own  secret  motives  may  have  been,  there  is  no 
doubt  at  all  that  thus  far  he  had  borne  himself  well  in  bis 


Eichard  Cavendish — than  whom  few  bad  better  oppor- 
tunities of  judging — spoke  in  strong  language  on  the  subject. 
"  It  is  a  thing  almost  incredible,"  said  be,  "  that  the  care  and 
diligence  of  any  one  man  living  could,  in  so  small  time,  have 
so  much  repaired  so  disjointed  and  loose  an  estate  as  mj  Lord 
found  tills  country  in.  But  lest  be  should  swell  in  pride  of 
that  his  good  success,  your  Lordship  knoweth  that  God  hath 
BO  tempered  the  cause  with  the  construction  thereof,  as  may 
well  hold  him  in  good  consideration  of  human  things." '  He 
alluded  with  bitterness — as  did  all  men  in  the  Netherlands 
who  were  not  open  or  disguised  Papists — to  the  fatal  rumours 
concerning  the  peace-negotiation  in  connection  with  the  recall 
of  Leicester.  "  There  be  here  advertisements  of  moat  fearful 
instance,"  he  said,  "  namely,  that  Champagny  doth  not  spare 
most  liberally  to  bruit  abroad  that  he  hath  in  his  hands  the 
conditions  of  peace  offered  by  her  Majesty  unto  the  King  his 
master,  and  that  it  is  in  his  power  to  conclude  at  pleasure — ■ 
which  fearful  and  mischievous  plot,  if  in  time  it  be  not  met 
withal  by  some  notable  encounter,  it  cannot  but  prove  the 
root  of  great  ruin." ' 

The  "false  boys"  about  Leicester  were  indefatigable  in 
spreading  these  rumours,  and  in  taking  advantage — with  the 


'  Leicester   to    Bui^hloy  and  Tal-   I       '  Carendish  to  Bai^hlev,  13  Jiaicb, 
Kingbam,  15  March,  1586.     (S.  P.  Office       15S6,     (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 
MS.  I       3  Ibid. 
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assistance  of  the  Papists  in  the  obedient  Provinces  and  in 
England — of  the  disgraced  condition  in  which  the  Queen  had 
placed  the  favourite.  Most  galhng  to  the  haughty  Earl — 
most  damaging  to  the  cause  of  England,  Holland,  and  hberty 
— were  the  tales  to  his  discredit,  which  circulated  on  the  Bourse 
at  Antwerp,  Middelburg,  Amsterdam,  and  in  all  the  other 
commercial  centres.  The  most  influential  hankers  and  mer- 
chants were  assured  by  a  thousand  chattering—but  as  it  were 
invisible — tongues,  that  the  Queen  had  for  a  long  time  dis- 
liked Leicester  ;  that  he  was  a  man  of  no  account  among  the 
statesmen  of  England ;  that  he  was  a  he^ar  and  a  bankrupt ; 
that,  if  he  had  waited  two  months  longer,  he  would  have  made 
his  appearance  in  the  Provinces  with  one  man  and  one  boy 
for  bis  followers  ;  that  the  Queen  had  sent  him  thither  to  be 
rid  of  him ;  that  she  never  intended  him  to  have  more 
authority  than  Sir  John  Norris  had  ;  that  she  could  not  abide 
the  bestowing  the  title  of  Excellency  upon  him,  and  that  she 
bad  not  disguised  her  fury  at  his  elevation  to  the  post  of 
governor-general.' 

All  who  attempted  a  refutation  of  these  statements  were 
asked,  with  a  sneer,  whether  her  Majesty  had  ever  written  a 
line  to  him,  or  in  commendation  of  him,  since  his  arrival. 
Minute  inquiries  were  made  by  the  Dutch  merchants  of  their 
coromercial  correspondents,  both  in  their  own  country  and  in 
England,  as  to  Leicester's  real  condition  and  character  at 
home.  What  was  hia  rank,  they  asked,  what  his  ability,  what 
bis  influence  at  court  ?  Why,  if  he  were  really  of  bo  high 
cLuality  as  had  been  reported,  was  he  thus  neglected,  and  at 
last  disgraced  ?  Had  be  any  landed  property  in  England  ? 
Had  ho  really  ever  held  any  other  office  but  that  of  master 
of  the  horse  ?  "  And  then,"  asked  one  particular  busy  body, 
who  made  hunself  very  unpleasant  on  the  Amsterdam  Ex- 
change, "why  has  her  Majesty  forbidden  all  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  irom  coming  hither,  as  was  the  case  at  the  begin- 
ning ?    Is  it  because  she  is  hearkening  to  a  peace  ?    And  if  it 


'  Bruce'3  'Leyo.  Corresp.'  214-219,  -  April,  1586. 
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be  SO,  quoth  he,  we  are  well  handled  ;  for  if  her  Majesty  hath 
seat  a  disgraced  man  to  amuse  us,  while  ahe  is  secretly  work- 
iDg  a  peace  for  herself,  when  we — on  the  contrary — had 
broken  off  ail  our  negotiations,  upon  confidence  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's goodness ;  such  conduct  will  be  remembered  to.  the 
end  of  the  world,  and  the  Hollanders  wiU  never  abide  the 
name  of  England  again."  * 

On  Bueh  a  bed  of  nettles  there  was  small  chance  of  repose 
for  the  governor.  Some  of  the  rumours  were  even  more 
stinging.  So  incomprehensible  did  it  Beem  that  the  proud 
sovereign  of  England  should  send  over  her  subjects  to  starve  or 
beg  in  the  streets  of  Flushing  and  Ostend,  that  it  was  darkly 
intimated  that  Leicester  had  embezzled  the  funds,  which,  no 
doubt,  had  been  remitted  for  the  poor  soldiers.^  This  was  the 
most  cruel  blow  of  all.  The  Earl  had  been  put  to  enormous 
charges.  His  household  at  the  Hague  cost  him  a  thousand 
pounds  a  month.  He  had  been  paying  and  furnishing  five 
hundred  and  fifty  men  out  of  his  own  purse.  He  had  also  a 
choice  regiment  of  cavalry,  numbering  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  horse,  three  hundred  and  fifty  of  which  number  were 
over  and  above  those  allowed  for  by  the  Queen,  and  were 
entirely  at  his  expense.  He  was  most  liberal  in  making  pre- 
sents of  money  to  every  gentleman  in  his  employment.  He 
had  deeply  mortgaged  his  estates  in  order  to  provide  for  these 
heavy  demands  upon  him^  and  professed  hia  willingness  "to 
spend  more,  if  he  might  have  got  any  more  money  for  his  land 
that  was  left ;"  and  in  the  face  of  such  unquestionable  facts 
— much  to  the  credit  certainly  of  his  generosity — he  was 
accused  of  swindling  a  Queen  whom  neither  Jew  nor  Gentile 
had  ever  yet  been  sharp  enough  to  swindle ;  while  he  was  in 
reality  plunging  forward  in  a  course  of  reckless  extravagance 
in  order  to  obviate  the  fatal  effects  of  her  penuriousness. 

Yet  these  sinister  reports  were  beginning  to  have  a  poison- 
ous effect.     Already  an  alteration  of  mien  was  perceptible  in 


I  'leyc.  Coiresp.,'  last  cited.     2  'Leyc.  Cotresp,'  216,  —  April,  1686. 
3  Ibid.  214^219, 
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the  States-General.  "  Some  buzzing  there  ia  amongst  them," 
said,  Leiceeter,  "whatsoever  it  be.  They  begin  to  deal  very 
strangely  within  these  few  days."^  Moreover  the  industry 
of  the  Poleys,  Blunts,  and  P^ets,  had  turned  these  unfavour- 
able circumstances  to  Buch  good  account  that  a  mutiny  had 
been  near  breaking  out  among  the  English  troops.  "And, 
before  the  Lord  I  speak  it,"  said  the  Earl,  "  I  am  sure  some 
of  these  good  towns  had  been  gone  ere  this,  but  for  my 
money..  As  for  the  States,  I  warrant  you,  they  see  day  at  a 
little  hole.  God  doth  know  what  a  forward  and  a  joyful 
country  here  was  within  a  month.  God  send  her  Majesty  to 
recover  it  so  again,  and  to  take  care  of  it,  on  the  condition 
she  send  me  after  Sir  Francis  Drake  to  the  Indies,  my  ser- 
vice here  being  no  more  acceptable."* 

Such  was  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  Provinces  after  the 
first  explosion  of  the  Queen's  anger  had  become  known. 
Meanwhile  the  court- weather  was  very  changeable  in  England, 
being  sometimes  serene,  sometimes  cloudy,  always  treacherous. 
Mr,  Vavasour,  sent  by  the  Earl  with  despatches  to  her  Ma- 
jesty and  the  council,  had  met  with  a  sufficiently  benignant 
reception.  She  accepted  the  letters,  which,  however,  owing 
to  a  bad  cold  with  a  deflusion  in  the  eyes,  she  was  unable  at 
once  to  read ;  but  she  talked  ambiguously  with  the  messen- 
ger. Vavasour  took  pains  to  show  the  immediate  necessity 
of  sending  supplies,  so  that  the  armies  in,  the  Netherlands 
might  take  the  field  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  "And 
what,"  said  she,  "if  a  peace  should  come  in  the  mean 
time  ?" ' 

"If  your  Majesty  desireth  a  convenient  peace,"  replied 
Vavasour,  "  to  take  the  field  is  the  readiest  way  to  obtam  it ; 
for  as  yet  the  King  of  Spain  hath  had  no  reason  to  fear  you. 
He  is  daily  expecting  that  your  own  slackness  may  give  your 
Majesty  an  orerthrow.  Moreover,  the  Spaniards  are  soldiers, 
and  are  not  to  be  moved  by  shadows,"^ 
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e  Queen  liad  no  ears  for  these  remonstrances,  and  no 
L  to  open  her  coEEers.  A  warrant  for  twenty-four 
thousand  pounds'  had  been  signed  hy  her  at  the  end  of  the 
month  of  March,  and  was  about  to  be  sent,  when  Vavasour 
arrived ;  but  it  was  not  possible  for  him,  although  assisted  by 
the  eloquence  of  Walsingham  and  Burghley,  to  obtain  an 
enlargement  of  the  pittance.  "The  storms  are  overblown," 
said  Walsingham,  "  but  I  fear  your  Lordship  shall  receive  very 
scarce  measure  from  hence.  You  will  not  beheve  how  the 
sparing  humour  doth  increase  upon  us."^ 

iNor  were  the  storms  so  thoroughly  overblown  but  that 
there  were  not  daily  indications  of  returning  foul  weather. 
Accordingly — after  a  conference  with  Vavt^our — Burghley, 
and  Walsingham  had  an  interview  with  the  Queen,  in  which 
the  Lord  Treasurer  used  bold  and  strong  language.  He 
protested  to  her  that  he  was  bound,  botti  hy  his  duty  to  him- 
self and  bis  oath  as  her  councillor,  to  declare  that  the  course 
she  was  holding  to  Lord  Leicester  was  most  dangerous  to  her 
own  honour,  interest  and  safety.  If  she  intended  to  continue 
in  this  hue  of  conduct,  he  be^ed  to  resign  his  office  of  Lord 
Treasurer  ;  -wishing,  before  God  and  man,  to  wash  his  hajids 
of  the  shame  and  peril  which  he  saw  could  not  be  avoided. 
The  Queen,  astonished  at  the  audacity  of  Burghley's  attitude 
and  language,  hardly  knew  whether  to  chide  him  for  his 
presumption  or  to  listen  to  his  arguments.  She  did  both. 
She  taxed  him  with  insolence  in  daring  to  address  her  so 
roundly,  and  then  finding  he  was  speaking  even  m  amaritudine 
animce  and  out  of  a  clear  conscience,  she  became  calm  again, 
and  intimated  a  disposition  to  (jualify  her  anger  gainst  the 
absent  Earl.^ 

Next  day,  to  their  sorrow,  the  two  councillors  found  that 
the  Queen  had  again  changed  her  mind — *'as  one  that  had 


'  This  sum  added  to  the  62,0001 
already  advanced,  miide  TB.OOOi.  in 
all,  "which,"  said  BuT^hley,  "her 
MfyBBtj  dotli  often  repeat  witli  great 
offence."       'Lejo.       Corresp.'       199, 


s  Bmce'a      'Leyc      Corrcs.'      191, 
2J^,  15aG. 

'  Ibid.  191,  ''"^,  1586. 
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been  by  some  adverse  counsel  seduced,"  She  expressed  tho 
opinion  that  affairs  would  do  well  enough  in  the  Netherlands, 
even  though  Leicester  -were  displaced.  A  conference  followed 
between  Walsingham,  Hatton,  and  Bnrghley,  and  then  the 
three  went  again  to  her  Majesty.  They  assured  her  that 
if  she  did  not  take  immediate  steps  to  satisfy  the  States' 
and  the  people  of  the  Provinces,  she  would  lose  those  coun- 
tries and  her  own  honour  at  the  same  time ;  and  that  then 
they  would  provo  a  source  of  danger  to  her  instead  of  pro- 
tection and  glory.  At  this  she  was  greatly  trouhled,  and 
agreed  to  do  anything  they  might  advise  consistently  with 
her  honour.  It  was  then  agreed  that  Leicester  should  to 
continued  in  the  government  which  he  had  accepted  until 
the  matter  should  be  further  considered,  and  letters  to  that 
effect  were  at  once  written.  Then  came  a  messenger  from 
Sir  Thomas  Heneage,  bringing  despatches  from  that  envoy, 
and  a  second  and  most  secret  one  from  the  Earl  himself. 
Burghley  took  the  precious  letter  which  the  favourite  had 
addressed  to  bis  royal  mistress,  and  bad  occasion  to  observe 
its  magical  effect.^  Walsingham  and  the  Lord  Treasurer 
had  been  right  in  so  earnestly  remonstrating  with  him  on 
his  previous  silence. 

"  She  read  your  letter,"  said  Burghley,  "  and,  in  very 
truth,  I  found  her  princely  heart  touched  with  favourable 
interpretation  of  your  actions ;  affirming  them  to  be  only 
offensive  to  her,  in  that  she  was  not  made  privy  to  them  ; 
not  now  inisUking  that  you  had  the  authority."  ^ 

Such,  at  fifty-three,  was  Elizabeth  Tudor.  A  gentle 
whisper  of  idolatry  from  the  Ups  of  the  man  she  loved,  and 
she  was  wax  in  his  bands.     Where  now  were  the  vehement 


*  Brace,   'Lsye,  Corrcsp.'ilOS,   laat 

'  This  letter  w^  probably  v©J7 
tender  and  personal,  for  no  trace  of  it 
ia  to  bo  fouad.  in  Hie  Ecglish  archives. 

"  Bruoe's  'leyc.  Corresp.'  198,  199, 
— -  ■  ■,  1586;  and,  three  weeka  later, 
after  the  news  of  the  success  of  tlio 
Earl  before  Grave  (to  he  described  in 


pier)  bad  reached 
England,  'Walsinghani  observed  fo 
Leicester,  "I  do  assure  your  Lordahip 
I  tiiiDk  lior  Majesty  took  as  much 
joy  upoa  the  view  of  your  letter,  in 
seeing  you  reetored  to  your  former 
comfort^  grounded  upon  her  favour, 
aa  she  did  in  the  overthrow  of  the 


enemy. 


Ibid.  230,  ■ 


Ita/' 


-,  15B6. 
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protestations  of  horror  that  her  puhlic  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples and  motives  had  been  set  at  nought?  "Where  now 
were  her  vociferous  denunciations  of  the  States,  her  shnU 
invectives  against  Leicester,  her  big  oaths,  and  all  the 
hysterica  passio,  ■which  had  sent  poor  Lord  Burghley  to  bed 
with  the  gout,  and  inspired  the  soul  of  Waisingham  with 
dismal  forebodings  ?  Her  anger  had  dissolved  into  a  shower 
of  tenderness,  and  if  her  parsimony  stiR  remained  it  was  be- 
cause that  could  only  vanisl.  when  she  too  should  cease  to  be. 

And  thus,  for  a  moment,  the  grave  diplomatic  difference 
between  the  crown  of  England  and  their  high  mightinesses 
the  United  States — upon  the  solution  of  which  the  &te  of 
Christendom  was  hanging — seemed  to  shrink  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  lovers'  quarrel.  Was  it  not  strange  that  the  letter 
had  been  so  long  delayed  ? 

Davison  had  exhausted  argument  in  defence  of  the  accept- 
ance by  the  Earl  of  the  authority  conferred  by  the  States, 
and  had  gained  nothing  by  his  eloquence,  save  abuse  from 
the  Queen,  and  acrimonious  censure  from  the  Earl.  He  had 
deeply  offended  both  by  pleading  the  cause  of  the  erring 
favourite,  when  the  favourite  should  have  spoken  for  himself. 
"  Poor  Mr.  Davison,"  said  Waisingham,  "  doth  take  it  very 
grievously  that  your  Lordship  should  conceive  so  hardly  of 
him  as  you  do.  I  find  the  conceit  of  your  Lordship's  dis- 
favour hath  greatly  dejected  him.  But  at  such  time  as  he 
arrived  her  Majesty  was  so  incensed,  as  all  the  arguments 
and  orators  in  the  world  could  not  have  wrought  any  satis- 
faction." ^ 

But  now  a  little  hilht-donx  had  done  what  all  the  orators 
in  the  world  could  not  do.  The  arguments  remained  the 
same,  but  the  Queen  no  longer  "  misliked  that  Leicester  should 
have  the  authority."  It  was  natural  that  the  Lord  Treasurer 
should  express  his  satisfaction  at  this  auspicious  result. 

"  I  did  commend  her  princely  nature,"  he  said,  "  in  allow- 
ing your  good  intention,  and  excusing  you  of  any  spot  of  evil 

1  Bruce,  'Leje.  Corresp.'  20G,  —  April,  158G. 
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meaning  ;  and  I  thought  good  to  hasten  her  resolution,  which 
you  must  now  take  to  come  from  a  favourable  good  miatress, 
You  must  strive  with  your  nature  to  throw  over  your  shoulder 
that  which  is  past."  ^ 

Sir  Walter  Ealeigh,  too,  who  had  been  "falsely  and  pes- 
tilently"  represented  to  the  Earl  as  an  enemy,  rather  than 
what  he  really  was,  a  most  ardent  favourer  of  the  Netherland 
cause,  wrote  at  onco  to  congratulate  him  on  the  change  in 
her  Majesty's  demeanour.  "  The  Queen  is  in  very  good 
terms  with  you  now,"  he  said,  "and,  thanks  be  to  Q-od, 
well  pacified,  and  you  are  again  her  '  aweet  Robin.'  "^ 

Sir  Walter  wished  to  be  himself  the  bearer  of  the  comfort- 
ing despatches  to  Leicester,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been 
represented  as  an  "  ill  instrument  against  him,"  and  in  order 
that  he  might  justify  himself  against  the  chaise,  witli  his  own 
lips.  The  Queen,  however,  while  professing  to  make  use  of 
Shirley  as  the  messenger,  bade  Walsingham  declare  to  the 
Earl,  upon  her  honour,  that  Kaleigh  had  done  good  offices  for 
him,  and  that,  in  the  time  of  her  anger,  he  had  been  as 
earnest  in  his  defence  as  the  best  friend  could  be.  It  would 
have  been  singular,  indeed,  had  it  been  otherwise.  "Your 
Lordship,"  said  Sk  Walter,  "doth  well  understand  my 
affection  toward  Spain,  and  how  I  have  consumed  the  best 
part  of  my  fortune,  hating  the  tyrannous  prosperity  of  that 
state.  It  were  strange  and  monstrous  that  I  should  now  be- 
come an  enemy  to  my  country  and  conscience.  All  that  I 
have  desired  at  your  Lordship's  hands  is  that  you  will  ever- 
more deal  directly  with  me  in  all  matters  of  suspect  double- 
ness,  and  so  ever  esteem  me  as  you  shall  find  me  deserving 
good  or  bad.  In  the  mean  time,  let  no  poetical  scribe  work 
your  Lordship  by  any  device  to  doubt  that  I  am  a  hollow  or 
cold  servant  to  the  action."* 

It  was  now  agreed  that  letters  should  be  drawn  up  au- 
thorizing Leicester  to  continue  in  the  office  which  he  held,  until 

'  Bruce,  'Leyc.  Corresp.'   199,  ■    ■"'-,  168G. 

'  Bruce's  'Leyc  Correap,'  193,  1S4,  ~-~-,  IBSG-  ^  aid. 
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the  state-conndl  should  devise  Bome  modification  in  hie  com- 
miasion.  As  it  seemed,  however,  very  improhable  that  the 
board  would  devise  anything  of  the  kind,  Burghley  expressed 
the  behef  that  the  country  was  like  to  continue  in  the  Earl's 
government  without  any  change  whatever.  The  Lord  Trea- 
surer was  also  of  opinion  that  the  Queen's  letters  to  Leicester 
would  convey  as  much  comfort  as  he  had  received  discomfort ; 
although  he  admitted  that  there  was  a  great  difference.  The 
former  letters  he  knew  had  deeply  wounded  liis  heart,  while 
the  new  ones  could  not  suddenly  sink  so  low  as  the  wound.* 

The  despatch  to  the  States-General  was  benignant,  elabo- 
rate, shghtly  diffuse.  The  Queen's  letter  to  'sweet  Eobin'  was 
caressing,  hut  argumentative, 

"It  is  always  thought,"  said  she,  "in  tho  opinion  of  the 
world,  a  hard  bai^ain  when  both  parties  are  losers,  and  bo 
doth  fall  out  in  the  case  between  us  two.  You,  as  we  hear, 
are  greatly  grieved  in  respect  of  the  great  displeasure  you 
find  we  have  conceived  against  you.  "We  are  no  less  grieved 
that  a  subject  of  ours  of  that  c[uality  that  you  are,  a  creature 
of  our  own,  and  one  that  hath  always  received  an  extraor- 
dinary portion  of  our  favour  above  all  our  subjects,  even 
from  the  beginning  of  our  reign,  should  deal  so  carelessly, 
not  to  say  contemptuously,  as  to  give  the  world  just  cause  to 
think  that  we  are  had  in  contempt  by  him  that  ought  most 
to  respect  and  reverence  us,  which,  we  do  assure  you,  hath 
wrought  as  great  grief  in  us  as  any  one  thing  that  ever  hap- 
pened unto  us. 

"  We  are  persuaded  that  you,  that  have  so  long  known  us, 
cannot  think  that  ever  we  could  have  been  drawn  to  have 
taken  so  hard  a  course  therein  had  we  not  been  provoked  by 
an  extraordinary  cause.  But  for  that  your  grieved  and 
wounded  mind  hath  more  need  of  comfort  than  reproof,  who, 
we  are  pereuaded,  though  the  act  of  contempt  can  no  ways 
be  excused,  had  no  otter  moaning  and  intent  than  to  advance 
our  service,  we  think  meet  to  forbear  to  dwell  upon  a  matter 

'  Bruce,  'Leyc  Corrcsp.,'  202, ,  153S. 
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wherein  we  ouraelves  do  find  bo  little  comfort,  assuring  you 
that  whosoever  professeth  to  love  you  best  taketh  not  more 
comfort  of  your  well  doing,  or  discomfort  of  your  evil  doing 
than  ourself." ' 

After  this  afiectionate  preface  she  proceeded  to  intimate 
her  desire  that  the  Earl  should  tate  the  matter  as  nearly  as 
possible  into  his  own  hande.  It  was  her  wish  that  he  should 
retain  the  authority  of  absolute  governor,  but — if  it  could  be 
so  arranged — that  ho  should  dispense  with  the  title,  retaining 
only  that  of  her  heutenant-general.  It  was  not  her  inten- 
tion however,  to  create  any  confusion  or  trouble  in  the  Pro- 
vinces, and  she  was  therefore  willing  that  the  government 
should  remain  upon  precisely  the  same  footing  as  that  on 
which  it  then  stood,  until  circumstances  should  permit  the 
change  of  title  which  she  suggested.  And  the  whole  matter 
was  referred  to  the  wisdom  of  Leicester,  who  was  to  advise 
with  Heneage  and  such  others  as  he  liked  to  consult,  although 
it  was  expressly  stated  that  the  present  arrangement  was  to 
be  considered  a  provisional  and  not  a  final  one.^ 


'  Brace,  '  leyc,  Corresp.'  209, 
April -'1586. 

'  Ibid.  Queen  to  Leicester,  ' 

1S86.  (S.  P.  Office  MS.)  On  liie  day 
befara,  she  had  addressed  a  shorter 
letter  of  similar  tecour  to  the  Earl. 

Iq  her  letters  of  the  Eame  date  to 
Heneage,  she  oongratulated  both  her- 
self and  the  envoy  that  ho  had  not 
been  bo  precipitate  in  executing,  as 
aha  had  been  in  ordaining,  the  con- 
dign and  public  chastisement  of  the 
great  delinquent  Sir  Thomas  migh^ 
in  the  humour  in  which  the  Queen 
now  found  herself  have  even  -ventured 
npoQ  a  still  longer  delay,  and  a  more 
decided,  mitigation,  of  tho  sentence. 
Tender,  indeed,  was  the  tone,  com- 
paiwJ  with  Uiat  in  which  she  had  so 
lately  communicated  her  gentiments 
to  the  departing  diplomatist,  in  which 
she  now  expressed  her  gatisTaction 
that  be  had  not  been  hasty  in  ohejing 
"her  secret  directions  touching  the 
I  of  her   coum  the  Earl's 


"  "We  perceive  by  your  letters, "  sha 
observed,  "that if  the  same  had  been 
cieeuCed  according  to  our  first  pur- 
pose, it  would  Imve  wroi^ht  some 
dangerous  alteration  in  the  state  there, 
and  utterly  hava  overthrown  tho  re- 
putation and  credit  of  onr  cousin,  no 
lcs3  prejudicial   to  •      .. 


of 


up,  and  have  always  Ibund  as  greatly 

reign  found  any  subject.  Though  in 
his  Jate  proceeding  touching  the  abso- 
lute government  bo  did  greatly  Girget 
himsSf,  yet  we  would  never  have  pro- 
ceeded ag^st  him  so  severely  bad 
not  our  honour  been  touched.  TVo 
are  wcU  persuaded  that  this  offence 
and  error  grew  not  out  of  arty  evil 
meaning  toward  us,  whose  service  we 
know  he  doth  prefer  even  before  his 
own  life.  And  although  we  have 
assured  him  so  much  by  our  own 
letters,  directed  to  him,  yet  we  think 
meet  you  should  labour,  by  all  means, 
to  comfort  him,  whose  mind — as  wo 
understand  Irom  yourself  and  others — 
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Until    this    soothing    intelligence    could    arrive    in    the 
Netherlands  the  suspicions  concerning  the  underhand  nego- 


Ihat  may  I 
man  quite  shaken  out  of  our  ftiTourJ 
Queen  to  Heneago,  April  -■  1686 
(S.  P.  Office  MS) 

She   reiteraKd   Ler 
to  the    ropairing,   aa 
posable,   of  the   Earl'a  broken  heart, 
in  a  style  which  was  almost  pathetia 

"Ton  have  been  an  eye-witneas," 
Bho  said,  "of  tho  great  loyowe  have 
aJwaja  borne  him  above  any  subject 
WB  have,  and  therefore  you  can  eaaly 
guess  the  grief  we  should  conceive  if 
he  should  miscarry.  "We  doubt  not 
therefore  that  you  will  leave  nothing 
undone  that  may  salvo  his  wounded 
mind,  and  repair  his  credit,  if  you  find 
the  same  decayed," 

She  was  desirous  that  Sir  Thomas 
abonld  he  the  medium  through  which 
the  Earl's  pardon  should  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  States,  aa  he  had 
already  been  the  vehicle  whioli  had 
borne  to  them  her  wrath.  Although, 
flierelbre,  she  had  written  to  them- 
Belvea  very  much  at  length,  she  had 
yet  reserved  certain  points  upon  which 
they  were  referred  to  the  envoy  for 
details.  This  proceeding  she  intended 
aa  an  especial  complu   -   ■  ■  -  " 


a  you  have  already  yielded  the 
one  part  of  tho  scorpion,  which  ia  to 
wound,  we  think  that  we  should  do 
you  wrong  if  you  ehould  not  deliver 
some  matter  cf  oonlentmeot,  whereby 
yon  may  cure."    (Ibid.) 

She  then  proceeded  to  handle  the 
two  points  contained  in  tho  last  mis- 
sivo  of  tho  States-General  to  herself. 
Upon  the  first,  namely,  that  ibe  abso- 
lute government  conferred  on  the 
Earl  was  not  repugnant  to  the  oripnal 
treaty,  and  was  offfenwe  rather  in 
name  than  in  matter,  she  reasoned  at 
considerable  length.  Her  grounda  of 
objection  are,  however,  sufficiently 
well  known.  She  considered  that  tho 
acceptance  without  her  permiesioa 
savoured  of  contempt,  and  that  an 
implied  permission  on  her  part  was 
an  impeachment  on  the  self-decymg 


nature  of  her  original  declarations. 
She  had  been  most  anxious,  therefore, 
lest  "the  world  should  condemn  her, 
as  guilty  of  cunning  and  unprineely 
dealing " ;  nor  had  she  seen  the  need 
of  the  extreme  hasle  with  which  the 
matter  had  been  concluded,  wiUiout 
previous  communication  to  herself 

As  lo  tho  second  point  in  the  mes- 
sage of  the  States — that  the  Queen 
would  be  pleased  to  "  stay  tha  revo- 
cation of  the.  authority  granted "  to 
Leicester,  because  of  the  imminent 
danger  of  such  a  prooeedir^  —  her 
M^esty'a  benignity,  compared  with 
her  ferocity  but  a  few  short  weeks 
before,  seemed  almost  incredible. 

"You  shall  proceed,  in  tbe  answer- 
ing of  this  point,"  said  she,  "aawdmg 
to  such  resohitwn  as  slmit  le  taken,  by 
oar  coasm  the  Earl,  upon  debating 
the  matter  wiUi  you  and  such  others 
as  be  shall  call  unto  him  for  that  pur- 
pose."   (Ibid.) 

Just  one  fortnight  before,  the  Earl 
had  been  forced  t*>  stand,  as  it  were, 
in  a  white  sheet,  with  candle  in  hand, 
before  the  state-council ,  His  heart 
liad  been  broken  in  consequence,  and 
he  had  resolved  never  again  lo  appear 
in  that  chamber  where  he  had  been 
made  to  enact  so  sorry  a  part.  Uow 
a  blank  paper  was  fiimished  to  him- 
self and  Heneage,  which  they  were  to 
inscribe  with  the  most  flattering  ex- 
pressioDS  that  could  be  desired  from 
royal  lips. 

"Tou  shall  use  all  the  persuasions 
you  may,"  amd  Elizabeth,  "  to  removo 
any  opinion  that  may  be  c  ed  by 

the  council  of  state  to  th    h   dra 
or  prejudice  of  our  cousin  th    E   1 
former  reputation,  as  though  th     q 
liflcation  which  we    now  se  k    p 
ceedod  of  any  mielike  that  w    hid   f 
any  honour  that  hath  been       m  y  b 
yielded  to  1'  ■  -         ^   -  •■'- 


w  th 


ill  they  bear  towards  u 
by  eenUnuing  their  ibrm  d  ti 
toward  the  Earl,  of  whose  1  and 
devoljon  towards  us,  yo  m  y  t  11 
them,  we  make  that  account  as  of  no 
other  subject  more,"    (Ibid.) 

She  then   alluded    to    tiie   reports 
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tiationa  with  Spain  grew  daily  more  rife,  and  the  discredit 
cast  upon  the  Earl  more  embarrassing.     The  private  letters 


"thrown  abroad"  that  eho  had  a 
secret  intentioa  of  treating  for  her 
own  peace  with  the  enemy  apart,  aa 
"malicious  bruits": — "For  as  our 
fbrtane,"  eaid  she,  in  the  most  explicit 
language  wliich  pen  could  TiTite,  "is 
sojoinefl  with  theirs,  that  the  good  or 
ovU  Euecesa  of  their  affaiw  must  needs 
harm  or  prosper  oura,  bo  you  jnay 
assure  them  that  we,  for  our  part,  are 
resolved,  to  do  nothing  that  may  con- 
cern them  vriSimil  their  oiaa  knowledge 
and  good  liking."     (Ibid.) 

The  despatch  to  the  States-General 
was  Tery  explicit  on  the  subject  of 
Uie  title,  hut  most  affectionate  in 
style. 

"We  find  by  your  late  letters,"  said 
the  Queen,  "that  you  are  greatly 
griovei  through  some  misUke  c6n- 
oeived  by  us  against  you,  in  respect 
of  the  offer  to  our  cousin  of  Leicester 
of  the  absolute  government  of  the 
United  Proyinces  being  made  wittout 
our  privi^,  and  contrary  to  our  ex- 
press commandment  to  the  said  Earl. 
We  pray  you,  in  this  case,  to  consider 
that  we  were  not  rashly  carried  into 
this  dislike,  neither  could,  we  have 
been  drawn  into  so  hard  and  severe 
a  coarse,  had  we  not  been  provoked 
by  two  things  that  do  greatly  import 
ua  in  honour.  The  one,  tliat  the 
Earl's  acceptation,  contrary  to  our 
commandment,  might  work  in  the 
opinion  of  tie  world,  that  it  pro- 
ceeded of  contempt;  the  other,  that 
we  sought  to  abuse  the  world,  in  pre- 
tendii^g  outwardly  that  our  proceed- 
ings with  those  countries  tended  only 
to  relieve  them  in  their  distressed 
state  against  such  as  sought  to  tyran- 
liiee  l£em,  when  the  acceptatiaa  of 
the  absolute  goreruraent  by  tho  Earl, 

known  to  be  whoDy  at  our  devotion, 
could  not  but  pTo  Uiem  just  cause  to 
coneeivo  otherwise  of  us.  A.  matter 
we  tiad  just  cause  to  look  into,  con- 
adering  what  a  number  of  evil  and 
malignant  spirits  do  leign  m  theae 
days,  that  are  apt,  upon  the  least  ad- 
vantago  that  may  be,  to  deliver  out 
hard  and  wicked  censures  of  princes' 
doings."    Queen  to  the  States-General, 


-^^-— '  158a    (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 

The  States  were  then  reminded 
that,  although  there  was  nothing  ab- 
solutely mcompatJble  in  the  absolute 
government  as  accepted  by  Leicester 
with  the  nature  of  the  original  treaty, 


from  the  beginning  against  any  such 
step,  beoauao  she  was  "  loath  to  ^ve 
the  world  cause  to  think  that  she  was 
moved  by  any  other  respect  to  assist 
them  than  by  the  love  she  bore  liem 
and  tho  commiseration  she  had  for 
tlieh-  afBiclion,"     (Ibid.) 

"And  therefore,"  she  continued, 
"  seeing  there  was  no  special  matter 
contained  in  the  treaty  that  might 
any  way  give  hira  any  authority  to 
accept  the  offer,  reason  would  that 
before  the  matter  had  been  proceeded 
in,  wo  had  been  first  made  acquamted 
therewith.  For  we  do  not  see.  for 
anything  that  yet  hath  been  d 
unto  us  touching  cert  " 
dangers,  but  that  the  acceptation, 
thereof  might  have  been  delayed  until 
our  pleasure  had  been  first  known. 
"We  hopo  that  you  have  put  on  that 
conceit  of  ua,  as  we  would  have  been 
loath,  either  in  respect  of  yourselves 
or  of  our  coudn  tho  Eail,  to  have 
proceeded  so  severely  as  we  mtended, 
if  we  had  not  been  justly  provoked 
thereunto.  Pot  yourselves,  our  love 
towards  you  cannot  more  plainly 
appear  than  in  that  we  do  oppose 
ourselves,  for  your  sake,  unto  one  of 
the  mightiest  potentates  in  Europe, 
without  regard  either  to  the  expense 
of  our  treasure,  or  of  our  subjects' 
lives.  And  as  touchir^  the  Earl,  all 
the  world  knoweth  that  he  is  one  of 
our  own  riusing,  aad  we  do  acknow- 
ledge that  no  man  can  carry  more  love 
than  ho  hath  ever  sliewed  to  bear 
towards  us.  And  touching  the  cause 
of  this  our  present  offence,  we  do  ac- 
knowledge our  persuasion  that  -the 
same  proceeded  of  no  evil  meanir^ 
towards  us,  though  good  intents  many 
timw  bring  forth  ^ngerous  and  evil 
fruits.  If  the  offence  had  not  grown 
out  of  a  public  and  open  action,  none 
would  have  been  more  ready  to  have 
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Chap.  TIT, 


which  passed  between  tbe  Earl's  enemies  in  Holland  and  in 
England  contained  matter  more  damaging  to  himself  and  to 
the  cause  which  he  had  at  heart  than  the  more  public  reports 
of  modern  days  can  disseminate,  which,  being  patent  to  all, 
can  be  more  easily  contradicted.  Leicester  incessantly 
warned  his  colleagnea  of  her  Majesty's  council  gainst  the 
malignant  manufacturers  of  intelligence.  "  I  pray  you,  my 
Lords,  as  you  are  wise,"  said  he,  "  beware  of  them  all.  You 
shall  find  them  hero  to  he  shrewd  pick-ihinhs,  and  hardly 
worth  the  heartening  unto." ' 

He  complained  bitterly  of  the  disgrace  that  was  heaped 
upon  him,  both  pubUcly  and  privately,  and  of  the  evil  con- 
sequences which  were  sure  to  follow  from  the  course  pursued. 
"  Never  was  man  so  villanously  handled  by  letters  out  of  Eng- 
land as  I  have  been,"  said  he,  "not  only  advertising  her  Ma- 
jesty's great  dislike  with  me  before  this  my  coming  over,  hut 
that  I  was  an  odious  man  in  England,  and  so  long  as  I  tarried 
here  that  no  help  was  to  be  looked  for,  that  her  Majesty 
would  send  no  more  men  or  money,  and  that  I  was  used  here 
but  for  a  time  till  a  peace  were  concluded  between  her  Ma- 
jesty and  the  Prince  of  Parma.  What  the  continuance  of  a 
man's  discredit  thus  will  turn  out  is  to  be  thought  of,  for 
better  I  were  a  thousand  times  displaced  than  that  her 
Majesty's  great  advantage  of  so  notable  Provinces  should  be 
hindered."  ^ 


same  thaa  ourstlves. 
I  pray  you  to  tliink  that 
this  mislike  of  ours  bath  grown  rather 
out  of  grief  in  respect  of  the  Ioto  we 
bear  liim,  tbaa  out  of  imJIgnatiaD,  ss 
one  of  whom  we  have  conceived  a 
siniater  opinion,  whom  we  do  esteem 
as  greatly  devoted  towards  us  as  erer 
aubjeat  was  to  prince;  and  eo  we 
hope  you  will  use  him,  without  either 
diminishing  any  part  of  tbat  good-will 
and  love  that  you  have  hitherto  pro- 
fessed towards  him,  or  laaTing  that 
respect  that  is  duo  unto  him  as  our 
minister,  or  that  bo  may  justly  chal- 
lenge at  your  hands,  who,  for  your 
sakes,  is  content  to  expose  both  his 
life  and  fortuco  unto  any  peril,  which 


is  not  the  least  cause  why  we  esteem 
so  greatly  of  hun.  And  whereas,  by 
jour  late  letters,  you  have  "iigiiiflcd 
that   tb         minis-  i        th    ity 

grant  d  unt    hun  a  nn  t  be  lied 

witho  t  g  t  pen!  I  h  tat  we 
have  gi  th     ■■      ■ 


the 


t   Sir 


Tbom      H  n  t 

upon     m        urs     i     b    tall  □,      we 
coDcoi       b  th      ur    h  m  y  be 

Bared       d    th      p  nl  ded.      We 

pray  y      tbdyursl        to  do 
that,  a    both  lb  d    1       ther 

may  be  pro   ddf         (Ibd) 

'  Leicester    to    Burghley,  —   April, 
1586.    {S.  P.  Office  MS.)  « Ibid. 
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As  to  the  peace-negotiations — which,  however  cunningly 
managed,  could  not  remain  entirely  concealed — the  Earl 
declared  them  to  be  as  idle  as  they  were  disingenuous.  "I 
will  boldly  pronounce  that  all  the  peace  you  can  make  in  the 
world,  leaving  these  countries,"  said  he  to  Biirghley,  "will 
never  prove  other  than  a  fair  spring  for  a  few  days,  to  be  all 
over  blasted  with  a  hard  storm  after."^  Two  days  later  her 
Majesty's  comforting  letters  arrived,  and  the  Earl  began  to 
raise  his  drooping  head.  Heneage,  too,  was  much  relieved, 
but  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  not  a  little  perplexed.  It  was 
not  so  easy  to  undo  all  the  mischief  created  by  the  Queen's 
petulance.  The  "scorpion's  sting" — as  her  Majesty  ex- 
pressed herself— might .  be  balsamed,  but  the  poison  had 
spread  far  beyond  the  original  wound. 

"  The  letters  just  brought  in,"  wrote  Heneage  to  Burgh- 
ley,  "  have  well  relieved  a  most  noble  and  sufBcient  servant, 
but  I  fear  they  will  not  restore  the  much-repaired  wrecks  of 
these  far-decayed  noble  countries  into  the  same  state  I  found 
them  in.  A  loose,  disordered,  and  unknit  state  needs  no 
shaking,  but  propping.  A  subtle  and  fearful  kind  of  people 
should  not  be  made  more  distrustful,  but  assured."'  He 
then  expressed  annoyance  at  the  fault  already  found  with 
him,  and  surely  if  ever  man  had  cause  to  complain  of  reproofs 
admiuiBtercd  him,  in  quick  succession,  for  not  obeying  con- 
tradictory directions  following  upon  each  other  as  quickly,  that 
man  was  Sir  Thomas  Heneage.  He  had  been,  as  he  thought, 
over  cautious  in  administering  the  rebuke  to  the  Karl's 
arrogance,  which  he  had  been  expressly  sent  over  to  administer ; 
but  scarcely  bad  he  accomplished  his  task,  with  as  much  delicacy 
as  he  could  devise,  when  he  found  himself  censured,  not  for 
dilatorinesa,  but  for  haste.  "Fault  I  perceive"  said  he  to 
Burghley,  "is  found  in  me,  not  by  your  Lordship,  but  by  some 
o^^7,that  I  did  not  stay  proceeding  if  I  found  the  public  cause 
might  take  hurt.     It  is   true   I  had  good   warrant  for   the 


'  Leleoflter  to  BurgM^,  MS.  last  cited. 

■fi  to  Burghlej-,  -  April,  1586.    (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 
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manner,  the  place,  and  the  persons,  but  for  the  matter  none, 
/or  done  it  must  he.  Her  Majesty's  offence  must  he  declared. 
Yet  if  I  did  not  aU.  I  possihiy  could  to  uphold  the  cause,  and 
to  keep  the  tottering  cause  upon  the  ■wheels,  I  deserve  no 
thanks,  but  reproof."^ 

Certainly,  when  the  blasts  of  royal  rage  are  remembered, 
by  which  the  envoy  bad  been,  as  it  were,  blown  out  of  Eng- 
land into  Holland,  it  is  astonishing  to  find  his  actions 
censured  for  undue  precipitancy.  But  it  was  not  the  first, 
nor  was  it  likely  to  be  the  last  time  for  comparatively  sub- 
ordinate agents  in  Elizabeth's  government  to  be  distressed  by 
contradictory  commands,  when  the  sovereign  did  not  know, 
or  did  not  chose  to  make  known,  her  awn  mind  on  important 
occasions.  "Well,  my  Lord,"  said  plaintive  Sir  Thomas, 
"  wiser  men  may  serve  more  pleasingly  and  happily,  but  never 
shall  any  serve  her  Majesty  more  faithfully  and  heartily. 
And  so  I  cannot  be  persuaded  her  Majesty  thinketh ;  for 
from  herself  I  find  nothing  but  most  sweet  and  gracious 
favour,  though  by  others'  censures  I  may  gather  otherwise  of 
her  judgment,  which  I  confess  doth  cumber  me."' 

He  was  destined  to  be  cumbered  more  than  once  before 
these  negotiations  should  be  concluded,  but  meantime  there 
was  a  brief  gleam  of  sunshine.  The  English  friends  of 
Leicester  in  the  Netherlands  were  enchanted  with  the  sudden 
change  in  the  Queen's  humour  ;  and  to  Lord  Bm-ghley,  who 
was  not,  in  reality,  the  most  stanch  of  the  absent  Earl's 
defenders,  ttey  poured  themselves  out  iu  profuse  and  some- 
what superfluous  gratitude.^ 

Cavendish,  in  strains  exultant,  was  sure  that  Burghley's 
children,  grand-children,  and  remotest  posterity,  would  rejoice 
that  their  great  ancestor,  in  such  a  time  of  need,  had  been 


i  last  cited. 

'Ibid. 

'  North  to  Eurghley,  -  April,  1586, 
(S.  P.  OKoe  MS.) 

No  ^ater  mistake  could  have  beeD 
made  ttan  to  inaumate,  as  Leicester's 
English    correspondenta    bad    iaismu- 


aled,  that  North  was 
to  Leicester,  and  had  e 
hia  letters  to  influentjal  peraonages  at 
bome.  I  have  read  many  of  North's 
unpublished  lettera  to  Eurghley  and 
other  statearaeu,  and  tbey  all  speak  of 
the  Earl  in  strongest  language  of  ad- 
tmratioQ  aad  attaehmeat 
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"found  and  felt  to  be  indeed  a  pater  patrire,  a  good  father  to 
a  happy  land."  And,  although  unwilling  to  "  stir  up  the  old 
Adam  "  in  his  Lordship'a  soul,  he  yet  took  the  liberty  of  com- 
paring the  Lord  Treasurer,  in  hia  old  and  declining  years,  to 
Mary  Magdalen,  assuring  him,  that  for  ever  after,  ivhen  the 
tale  of  the  preservation  of  the  Church  of  God,  of  her  Majesty, 
and  of  the  Netherland  cause,  which  were  all  one,  should  be 
told,  his  name  and  well-doing  would  be  held  in  memory  also.^ 

And  truly  there  wag  much  of  honest  and  generous  enthu- 
siasm, even  if  couched  in  language  somewhat  startling  to  the 
ears  of  a  colder  and  more  material  age,  in  the  hearts  of  these 
noble  volunteers.  They  were  fighting  the  cause  of  England, 
of  the  Netherland  republic,  and  of  human  liberty,  with  a 
valour  worthy  the  best  days  of  English  chivalry,  against 
manifold  obstacles,  and  they  were  certainly  not  too  often 
cheered  by  the  beams  of  royal  favour. 

It  was  a  pity  that  a  dark  cloud  was  so  soon  again  to  sweep 
over  the  scene.  For  the  temper  of  Elizabeth  at  this  important 
juncture  seemed  as  capricious  as  the  April  weather  in  which 
the  scenes  were  enacting.  We  have  seen  the  genial  warmth 
of  her  letters  and  mess^es  to  Leicester,  to  Heneage,  to  the 
States-General,  on  the  firet  of  the  month.  Nevertheless  it 
was  hardly  three  weeks  after  they  had  been  despatched,  when 
Walsingham  and  Burghley  found  her  Majesty  one  morning  in 
a  towering  passion,  because  the  Earl  had  not  already  laid 
down  the  government.     The  Lord  Treasurer  ventm^ed  to  re- 


'  Richard  Cavendish  to  Bui^blcy, 
-  April,  15S6.    (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 

"It  may  please  you  to  think  with 
yourself  what  a  fevour  tbe  Lord  hath 
herein  bestowed  upon  you  in  these 
your  oM  aad  declining  years,  namely, 
from  yOQt  good  and  happy  Jaboura  to 
adorn  your  posterity  with  the  note  of 
tiaa  most  just  and  worthy  renown, 
that  such  a,  Ikther,  a  grand-father,  or 
ancestor  of  theirs,  in  Euch  a  needful 
time,  waa  both  iound  end  felt  to  be 
indeed  pater  patriae,  a  good  father  to 
a  happy  laud.  Suspicion  of  fattery 
ought  of  light  to  be  secluded,  where 


assured  tniti  doth  enforce  the  con^ 
elusion.  Seitlier  do  I  write  this  to 
stir  up  in  your  Lordship  old  Adam, 
but  knowing  you  well  hare  learned 
Christ,  I  do  it  only  to  quiclteo  in  you 
the  joy  of  well-doing,  grounded  upon 
faith.  Tor  if  the  Lord  himself  re- 
fiiiined  not  to  add  unto  Mary  Magda- 
len's well'doing  this  ornament  unto 
her  came  fur  ever,  that  wheresoever 
tije  Gospel  should  be  preached,  there 
should  also  the  memorial  of  that  her 
act  bo  had  in  record,  then  doubt  I  not 
but  that  esampla  may  well  wavract 
me,"  4«. 
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monstrate,  but  was  bid  to  hold  his  tongue.  Ever  variable 
&nd  mutable  as  woman,  Ehzabeth  was  perplexing  and  baffling 
to  her  counsellors,  at  this  epocb,  beyond  all  divination.  The 
"  sparing  humour "  was  increasing  fearfully,  and  she  thought 
it  would  be  easier  for  her  to  slip  out  of  the  whole  expensive 
enterprise,  provided  Leicester  were  merely  her  heutenant- 
general,  and  not  stadholder  for  the  Provinces.  Moreover 
the  secret  negotiations  for  peace  were  producing  a  deleterious 
effect  upon  her  mind.  Upon  this  subject,  the  Queen  and 
Burghley,  notwithstanding  his  resemblance  to  Mary  Mag- 
dalen, were  better  informed  than  the  Secretary,  whom,  how- 
ever, it  bad  been  impossible  wholly  to  deceive.  The  man 
who  could  read  secrets  bo  far  removed  as  the  Vatican,  was 
not  to  be  blinded  to  intrigues  going  on  before  his  face.  The 
Queen,  without  reveahng  more  than  she  could  help,  had  been 
obliged  to  admit  that  informal  transactions  were  pending, 
but  had  authorised  the  Secretary  to  assure  the  United  States 
that  no  treaty  would  be  made  without  their  knowledge  and 
full  concurrence,  "  She  doth  think,"  wrote  "Walsingham  to 
Leicester,  "  that  you  should,  if  you  shall  see  no  cause  to  the 
contrary,  acquaint  the  council  of  state  there  that  certain  over- 
tures of  peace  are  daily  made  unto  her,  but  that  she  meaneth 
not  to  proceed  therein  withovi  their  good  liking  and  privity^ 
being  persuaded  that  there  can  no  peace  be  made  profitable 
or  sure  for  her  that  shall  not  also  stand  with  their  safety ; 
and  she  doth  acknowledge  hers  to  be  so  linked  with  theirs  as 
nothing  can  fall  out  to  their  prejudice,  but  she  must  be  par- 
taker of  their  harm."^ 

This  communication  was  dated  on  the  21st  April,  exactly 
three  weeks  after  the  Queen's  letter  to  Heneage,  in  which 
she  had  spoken  of  the  "malicious  bruits"  concerning  the  pre- 
tended peace-negotiations ;  and  the  Secretary  was  now  con- 
firming, by  her  order,  what  she  had  then  stated  under  her 
own  hand,  that  she  would  "do  nothing  that  might  concern 
them  without  their  own  hnowledgo  and  good  lilcing," 


'  Bruoe's  '  Lejo.  Coiresp.'  S32,  - 
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And  surely  nothing  could  be  more  reasonalple.  Eren  if 
"tlie  strict  letter  of  the  August  treaty  between  the  Queen  and 
tbe  States  did  not  provide  againat  any  separate  negotiations 
by  tbe  one  party  without  the  knowledge  of  the  other,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  ita  spirit  absolutely  forbade  the 
clandestine  conclusion  of  a  peace  with  Spain  by  England 
alone,  or  by  the  Netherlands  alonCj  and  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  be  disingenuous,  if  not  positively  dishonourable. 

Nevertheless  it  would  almost  seem  that  Elizabeth  had  been 
taking  advantage  of  the  day  when  she  waa  writing  her  letter 
to  Heueage  on  the  1st  of  April.  Never  was  painstaking 
envoy  more  elaborately  trided  with.  On  the  26th  of  tbe 
month — and  only  five  days  after  the  communication  by 
Walsingham  just  noticed — the  Queen  was  furious  that  any 
admission  should  have  been  made  to  the  States  of  their  right 
to  participate  with  her  in  peace-negotiations. 

"We  find  that  Sir  Thomas  Heneage,"  said  she  to  Leicester, 
"hath  gone  further — in  assuring  the  States  that  wo  would  make 
no  peace  without  their  privity  and  assent—than  he  had  com- 
mission ;  for  that  our  direction  was — if  our  meaning  had  been 
well  set  down,  and  not  mistaken  by  our  Secretary— that  they 
should  have  been  only  let  understand  that  in  any  treaty  that 
might  pass  between  us  and  Spain,  they  might  be  well  assured 
we  would  have  no  less  care  of  their  safety  than  of  onr  own."^ 

Secretary  Walsingham  was  not  likelv  to  mistake  her 
Majesty's  direction     n  a         b       m  nt  affa       f 

state.  ^     Moreover,  ha       n  d    ha      he  Qu    n  1  a       n 

her  own  letter  to  H  n  ai^e  male    h    same  s  a    m  n       h   h 


(S.  P.  Offico  MS.) 

Almost  tlie  same  wo 
in  a  letter  to  Sic  Tliomaa  H 

(ha  same  date,  — — -, 

Office  MS.)  Printel  a 
p.  241,  from  a  copy  in  tl 
of  Heneage  in  the  British  M      i 

2  "  Wlien  slie  charge 
aliip,"  wrote  Walsinghan         I 
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she  now  chose  to  disavow.  She  had  often  a  convenient  way 
of  making  herself  misunderstood,  when  she  thought  it  desirable 
to  shift  responsibility  from  her  own  shoulders  upon  those  of 
others ;  but  npon  this  occasion  she  had  been  sufficiently 
explicit.  Nevertheless,  a  scape-goat  was  necessary,  and  un- 
happy the  subordinate  who  happened  to  be  within  her 
Majesty's  reach  when  a  vicarious  sacrifice  was  to  be  made. 
Sir  Francis  Walsii^ham  wag  not  a  man  to  be  brow-beaten  or 
hood-winked,  but  Heneage  was  doomed  to  absorb  a  fearful 
amount  of  royal  wrath. 

"  What  phlegmatical  reasons  soever  were  made  you,"  wrote 
the  Queen,  who  but  three  weeks  before  had  been  so  gentle 
and  affectionate  to  her  ambassador,  "how  happeneth  it  that 
you  will  not  remember,  that  when  a  man  hath  faulted  and 
committed  by  abettors  thereto,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
will  willingly  make  their  own  retreat.  Jesus  !  what  availeth 
wit,  when  it  fails  the  owner  at  greatest  need  ?  Do  that  you 
are  bidden,  and  leave  your  considerations  for  your  own  affairs: 
For  in  some  things  you  bad  clear  commandment,  which  you 
did  not,  and  in  others  none,  and  did.  We  princes  be  wary 
enough  of  our  bargains.  Think  you  I  will  be  bound  by  your 
own  speech  to  make  no  peace  for  mine  own  matters  without 
their  consent  ?  It  is  enough  that  I  injure  not  their  country  nor 
themselves  in  making  peace  for  them  without  their  consent.  I 
am  a^ured  of  your  dutiful  thot^hts,  but  I  am  utterly  at 
scLuarea  with  this  childish  dealing."  ^ 

Blasted  by  this  thunderbolt  falling  upon  his  head  out  of 
serenest  sky,  the  sad  Sir  Thomas  remained,  for  a  time,  in 
a  state  of  political  annihilation.  '  Sweet  Eohin'  meanwhile, 
though  stunned,  was  unscathed — thanks  to  the  convenient 
conductor  at  his  side.  For,  in  Elizabeth's  court,  mediocrity 
was  not  always  golden,  nor  was  it  usually  the  loftiest  moun- 
tains that  the  lightnings  smote.  The  Earl  was  deceived  by 
his  royal  mistress,  kept  in  the  dark  as  to  important  trans- 


(3.   P.   Office  MS.)      Printed    ; 


I  Brace  (p.  243),  from  a  copy  in  tlio 
handwriting  of  Heiieage  in  the  Brit, 
Mu,.) 
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actions,  left  to  provide  for  Ms  famishing  soldierg  as  he  best 
might ;  but  the  Queen  at  that  moment,  though  angry,  was 
not  disposed  to  trample  upon  him.  Now  that  his  heart  was 
known  to  be  broken,  and  his  sole  object  in  life  to  he  retire- 
ment to  remote  regions — India^  or  elsewhere — there  to  lan- 
guish out  the  brief  remainder  of  his  days  in  prayers  for 
Elizabeth's  happiness,  Elizabeth  was  not  inclined  very  bitterly 
to  upbraid  him.  She  had  too  recently  been  employing  herself 
in  binding  up  his  broken  heart,  and  pouring  balm  into  the 
"  Bcorpion's  sting,"  to  he  wilhng  so  soon  to  deprive  him  of 
those  alleviations. 

Her  tone  was  however  no  longer  benignant,  and  her  direc- 
tions were  extremely  peremptory.  On  the  1st  of  April  she 
had  congratulated  Leicester,  Heneage,  the  States,  and  all  the 
world,  that  her  secret  commands  had  been  staid,  and  that  the 
ruin  which  would  have  followed,  had  those  decrees  been 
executed  according  to  her  first  violent  wish,  was  fortunately 
averted.  Heneage  was  even  censured,  not  by  herself,  but  by 
courtiers  in  her  confidence,  and  with  her  concurrence,  for 
being  over  hasty  in  going  before  the  state-council,  as  he  had 
done,  with  her  messages  and  commands.  On  the  26th  of 
April  she  expressed  astonishment  that  Heneage  had  dared  to 
be  so  dilatory^  and  that  the  title  of  governor  had  not  been 
laid  down  by  Leicester  "out  of  hand."^  She  marvelled 
greatly,  and  found  it  very  strange  that  "ministers  in  matters 
of  moment  should  presume  to  do  things  of  their  own  head 
without  direction."^  She  accordingly  gave  orders  that  there 
should  be  no  more  dallying,  hut  that  the  Earl  should  imme- 
diately hold  a  conference  with  the  state-council  in  order  to 
arrange  a  modification  in  his  commission.  It  was  her  pleasure 
that  he  should  retain  aH  the  authority  granted  to  him  by  the 
States,  hut  as  already  intimated  by  her,  that  he  should 
abandon  the  title  of  "  absolute  governor,"  and  retain  only  that 
of  her  lieutenant-general.* 

I     5  Ibid. 

'  Ibid.     Soo  also  Queen  to  Heneage, 
Bama   date.     (S.   P.   Office   MS.;   and 
1  printed  in  Bruce,  p.  242.) 


Leja  Corresp.' p.  211 
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Was  it  strange,  that  Heneage,  placed  in  so  responsible  a 
situation,  and  with  the  fate  of  England,  of  Holland,  and 
perhaps  of  aU  Christendom,  hanging  in  great  measure  upon 
this  delicate  negotiation,  should  be  amazed  at  such  contra- 
dictory orders,  and  grieved  by  such  inconsistent  censures  ? 

"To  tell  you  my  griefs  and  my  lacks,"  said  he  to  Wal- 
singham,  "  would  little  please  you  or  help  me.  Therefore  I 
will  say  nothing,  hut  think  there  was  never  man  in  so  great 
a  service  received  so  httle  comfort  and  so  contrarious  direc- 
tions. But  Dominus  est  adjutor  in  tribulationibus.  If  it  bo 
possible,  let  me  receive  some  certain  direction,  in  following 
which  I  shall  not  offend  her  Majesty,  what  good  or  hurt  soever 
I  do  besides." ' 

This  certainly  seemed  a  loyal  and  reasonable  request,  yefc 
it  was  not  one  likely  to  be  granted.  Sir  Thomas,  perplexed, 
puzzled,  blindfolded,  and  brow-beaten,  always  endeavoring 
to  obey  orders,  when  he  could  comprehend  them,  and  always 
hectored  and  lectured  whether  ho  obeyed  them  or  not — ruined 
in  purse  by  the  expenses  of  a  mission  on  which  he  had  been 
sent  without  adequate  salary — appalled  at  the  disaffection 
waxing  more  formidable  every  hour  in  Provinces  which  were 
recently  so  loyal  to  her  Majesty,  but  which  were  now  pervaded 
by  a  suspicion  that  there  was  double-dealing  upon  her  partr— 
became  quite  sick  of  his  life.  He  fell  seriously  ill,  and  was 
disappointed,  when,  after  a  time,  the  physicians  declared  him 
convalescent.  For  when  ho  rose  from  his  sick-bed,  it  was 
only  to  plunge  once  more,  without  a  clue,  into  the  labyrinth, 
where  he  seemed  to  he  losing  his  reason. 

"  It  is  not  long,"  said  he  to  Walsingham,  "  since  I  looked 
to  have  written  you  no  more  letters,  my  extremity  was  so 

great But  G-od's  will  is  best,  otherwise  I  could 

have  liked  hetter  to  have  cumbered  the  earth  no  longer, 
where  I  find  myself  contemned,  and  which  I  find  no  reason 
to  see  will  he  the  hetter  in  the  wearing.  ...  It  were 
better  for  her   Majesty's   service   that   the  directions   which 


'  ncneage  to  TValdngliam,  —  May,  15S 
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come  were  not  contrarious  one  to  another,  and  that  those  you 
would  have  serve  might  know  what  is  meant,  else  they 
cannot  hut  much  deceive  you,  as  well  as  displease  you."^ 

Puhlic  opinion  concerning  the  political  morality  of  the 
English  court  was  not  gratifying,  nor  was  it  rendered  more 
favourable  hy  these  recent  transactions.  "I  fear,"  said 
Eeneage,  "  that  the  world  will  judge  what  Champagny  wrote 
in  one  of  his  letters  out  of  England  (which  I  have  lately  seen) 
to  be  over  true.  His  words  be  these,  '  Et  de  vray,  c'est  lo 
plus  fascheux  et  le  plus  incertain  negocier  de  ceste  court,  que 
je  pense  eoit  au  monde.'  "^  And  so  "hasting,"  as  he  said, 
"  with  a  weak  body  and  a  wilUng  mind,  to  do,  he  feared,  no 
good  work,"  he  set  forth  from  Middelhurgh  to  rejoin  Leicester 
at  Arnheim,  in  order  to  obey,  as  well  as  he  could,  the  Queen's 
latest  directions.' 

But  before  he  coidd  set  to  work  there  came  more  "con- 
trarious" orders.  The  last  instructions,  both  to  Leicester  and 
himself,  were  that  the  Earl  should  resign  the  post  of  governor 
absolute  "  out  of  hand,"  and  the  Queen  had  been  vehement  in 
denouncing  any  delay  on  such  an  occasion.  He  was  now 
informed,  that,  after  consulting  with  Leicester  and  with  the 
state-council,  he  wag  to  return  to  England  with  the  result  of 
such  deliberations.  It  could  afterwards  be  decided  how  tlie 
Earl  could  retain  all  the  authority  of  governor  absolute,  wlulo 
bearing  only  the  title  of  the  Queen's  lieutenant  general.* 
"  For  her  meaning  is  not,"  said  "Walsingham,  "  that  his  Lord- 
ship should  presently  give  it  over,  for  she  foresceth  in  her 
princely  judgment  that  hia  giving  over  the  government  upon 
a  Budden,  and  leaving   those   countries   without   a  head  or 


1586.    (S.  p.  Office  MS,)"       ■  "' 

'  Ibid. 

'  Heneage  to  Burghley,  same  date. 
(S.  P.  Office  MS.)  "For  her  Majesty's 
semces,"  said  be  to  the  Lord  Trea- 
Barer,  as  he  had  said  to  the  Eecretaiy 
of  Stale,  "  it  were  very  oonyenient, 
that  such  aa  jou  tcould  have  serre 
you  here  might  know  truly  what  you 


mean,  and  might  ax^^ordingly  have 
certain  directiooa  what  lo  do.  And 
surely  hitherto,  so  have  not  I  had, 
which  is  the  only  cause  why  I  cannot 
in  this  eervioo  please  you  there,  which 
God  knoweth  I  most  care  for,  if  I 
could  tell  how." 

o  Heneage,  —  May, 
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Chap.  TIL 


director,  cannot  but  breed  a  most  dangerous  alteration  there."  ^ 
The  secretary  therefore  stated  the  royal  wish  at  present  to  he 
that  the  "renunciation  of  the  title"  should  he  delayed  till 
Heneage  could  visit  England,  and  8uhsec|;uently  return  to 
Holland  with  her  Majesty's  further  directions.  Even  the 
astute  Walsingham  was  himself  puzzled,  however,  while  con- 
veying these  ambiguous  orders  ;  and  he  confessed  that  he  was 
doubtful  whether  he  had  rightly  comprehended  the  Queen's 
intentions.  Burghley,  however,  was  better  at  guessing  riddles 
than  he  was,  and  so  Heneage  was  advised  to  rely  chiefly  upon 
Burghley.^ 

But  Heneage  had  now  ceased  to  be  interested  in  any 
enigmas  that  might  be  propounded  by  the  English  court, 
nor  could  he  find  comfort,  as  Walsingham  had  recommended 
ho  should  do,  in  railing.  "  I  wish  I  could  follow  your  counsel," 
he  said,  "  hut  sure  the  uttering  of  my  choler  doth  little  ease 
my  grief  or  help  my  case."' 

He  rebuked,  however,  the  inconsistency  and  the  tergiveraa- 
tiona  of  the  government  with  a  good  deal  of  dignity,  "  This 
certainly  shall  I  tell  her  Majesty,"  he  said,  "if  I  hve  to  see 
her,  that  except  a  more  constant  course  be  taken  with  this 
inconstant  people,  it  is  not  the  blaming  of  her  ministers  will 
advance  her  Highuess's  service,  or  better  the  state  of  things. 
And  shall  I  tell  you  what  they  now  say  here  of  us — I  fear 
not  without  some  cause — even  as  Lipsius  wrote  of  the  French, 
'De  GaUis  quidem  enigmata  veniunt,  non  veniunt,  volunt, 
nolunt,  audent,  timent,  omnia,  ancipiti  metu,  suspensa  et 
suspecta.'   God  grant  better,  and  ever  keep  you  and  help  me."  * 

He  announced  to  Burghley  that  he  was  about  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  state-council  the  next  day,  for  the  purpose  of 
a  conference  on  these  matters  at  Amheim,  and  that  he  would 


1  Same  to  Eome.    Same  date. 

2  Ibid.  "This  I  take  to  bo  tho 
sabstanoe  of  iier  Mfljeaty'a  pleaaure," 
said  Br  Francis,  "  which  aha  willed 
botli  tlia  Lord  Treasurer  and  Mr. 
Tioa-Chamberlain,  together  with  my- 
self, to  Mgnify  ucto  you,  praying  you, 
for  Uiat   I  think   my  Lord  Treasurer 


hath    heat    conoeiYed     her    ITiyesfj'a 
meaning,    that   you  will    chiefly  rely 
upon  such  direction  oa  you  shall  re- 
ceive &om  him."     (MS.  last  dted.) 
"    TTfir.AHiN^    tfi    Walwncrhflm.    — ^^i 
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then  set  forth  for  England  to  report  proceedings  to  her 
Majesty.  He  Bupposed,  on  the  whole,  that  this  was  what  was 
expected  of  lunij  but  acknowledged  it  hopeless  to  fathom  the 
royal  intentions.  Yet  if  he  went  wrong,  he  was  always  sure 
to  make  mischief,  and  though  innocent,  to  be  held  accountable 
for  others'  mistakes.  "Evory  prick  I  make,"  said  he,  "  is  made 
a  gash  ;  and  to  follow  the  words  of  my  directions  from  Eng- 
land is  not  enough,  except  I  likewise  see  into  your  minds. 
And  surely  mine  eyesight  is  not  so  good.  But  I  will  pray  to 
Grod  for  his  help  herein.  With  aU  the  wit  I  have,  I  will  use 
all  the  care  I  can— first,  to  satisfy  her  Majesty,  as  God 
knoweth  I  have  ever  most  desired ;  then,  not  to  hurt  this 
cause,  but  that  I  despair  of." '  Leicester,  as  may  be  supposed, 
had  been  much  discomfited  and  perplexed  during  the  course 
of  these  contradictory  and  perverse  directions.  There  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  his  position  had  been  made  discreditable 
and  almost  ridiculous,  while  he  was  really  doing  his  best,  and 
spending  large  sums  out  of  his  private  fortune  to  advance  the 
true  interests  of  the  Queen.  He  had  become  a  suspected 
man  in  the  Netherlands,  having  been,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  almost  adored  as  a  Messiah.  He  had  submitted  to  the 
humiliation  which  had  been  imposed  upon  him,  of  being 
himself  the  medium  to  convey  to  the  council  the  severe 
expressions  of  the  Queen's  displeasure  at  the  joint  action  of  the 
States-General  and  himself.  He  had  been  comforted  by  the 
affectionate  expressions  with  which  that  explosion  of  feminine 
and  royal  wrath  had  been  succeeded.  He  was  now  again 
distressed  by  the  peremptory  command  to  do  what  was  a 
disgrace  to  him,  and  an  irreparable  detriment  to  the  cause, 
yet  he  was  humble  and  submissive,  and  only  begged  to  be 
allowed,  as  a  remedy  for  all  his  anguish,  to  return  to  the 
sunlight  of  Elizabeth's  presence.  He  felt  that  her  course, 
if  persisted  in,  would  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  Netherland 
commonwealth,  and  eventually  to  the  downfall  of  England ; 
and  that  the  Provinces,  believing  themselves  deceived  by  the 


'  neneage  to  Burgbley,  f^^.  1586.     (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 
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Queen,  were  ready  to  revolt  against  an  authority  to  which, 
but  a  short  time  hefore,  they  were  eo  devotedly  loyal. 
Nevertheless,  he  only  wished  to  know  what  hzs  sovereign's 
commands  distinctly  were,  in  order  to  set  himself  to  their 
fulfilment.  He  had  come  from  the  camp  before  Nymegen 
in  order  to  attend  the  conference  with  the  state-council  at 
Amheim,  and  he  would  then  be  ready  and  anxious  to  despatch 
Heneage  to  England,  to  learn  her  Majesty's  final  determi- 
nation. 

He  protested  to  the  Queen  ■that  he  had  come  upon  this 
arduous  and  perilous  service  only  because  he  considered  her 
throne  in  danger,  and  that  this  was  the  only  means  of  pre- 
serving it ;  that,  in  accepting  the  absolute  government,  he 
had  been  free  from  all  ambitious  motives,  but  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  only  by  so  doing  could  he  conduct 
the  enterprise  entrusted  to  him  to  the  desired  consummation ; 
and  he  declared  with  great  fervour  that  no  advancement  to 
high  office  could  compensate  him  for  this  enforced  absence 
from  her.  To  be  sent  hack  even  in  disgrace  would  still  be  a 
boon  to  him,  for  he  should  cease  to  be  an  exile  from  her  sight. 
He  knew  that  his  enemies  had  been  busy  in  defaming  him, 
while  he  had  been  no  longer  there  to  defend  himself,  but  his 
conscience  acq^uitted  him  of  any  thought  which  was  not  for 
her  happiness  and  glory.  "  Yet  grievous  it  is  to  me,"  said  he 
in  a  tone  of  tender  reproach,  "  that  having  left  all — yea,  all 
that  may  be  imagined — for  you,  you  have  left  me  for  very 
little,  even  to  the  uttermost  of  aU  hard  fortune.  For  what 
have  I,  unhappy  man,  to  do  hero  either  with  cause  or  country 
but  for  you?"^ 

He  stated  boldly  that  his  services  had  not  been  ineffective, 
that  the  enemy  had  never  been  in  worse  pUght  than  now, 
that  he  had  lost  at  least  iive  thousand  men  in  divers  over- 
throws, and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  people  and  towns  of 
the  Seven  Provinces  had  been  safely  preserved.  "Since  my 
arrival,"  he  said,  "God  hath  blessed  the  action  which  you 
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have  taken  in  hand,  and  committed  to  the  charge  of  me  your 
poor  unhappy  servant.  I  have  good  cause  to  say  somewhat 
for  myself,  for  that  I  think  I  have  as  few  friends  to  speak  for 
me  as  any  man."  '■ 

Nevertheleea — as  he  warmly  protested— bis  only  wish  was 
to  return  ;  for  the  country  in  which  he  had  lost  her  favour, 
which  was  more  precious  than  life,  had  become  odious  to  him. 
The  most  lowly  office  in  her  presence  was  more  to  be  coveted 
than  the  possession  of  unlimited  power  away  from  her.  It 
was  by  these  tender  and  soft  insinuations,  as  the  Earl  knew 
full  well,  that  he  was  sure  to  obtain  what  he  really  coveted— 
her  sanction  for  retaining  the  absolute  government  in  the 
Provinces.     And  most  artfully  did  he  strike  the  key, 

"Most  dear  and  gracious  Lady,"  he  cried,  "my  care  and 
service  here  do  breed  me  nothing  but  grief  and  unhappiness. 
I  have  never  had  your  Majesty's  good  favour  since  I  came 
into  this  charge — a  matter  that  from  my  first  beholding  your 
eyes  hath  been  most  dear  unto  me  above  all  earthly  treasures. 
Never  shall  I  love  that  place  or  hke  that  soU  which  shall 
cause  the  lack  of  it.  Most  gracious  Lady,  consider  my  long, 
true,  and  faithful  heart  toward  you.  Let  not  this  unfortunate 
place  here  bereave  me  of  that  which,  above  all  the  world,  I 
esteem  there,  which  is  your  favour  and  your  presence.  I  see 
my  service  is  not  acceptable,  but  rather  more  and  more  dis- 
liketh  you.  Here  I  can  do  your  Majesty  no  service ;  there 
I  can  do  you  some,  at  the  least  rub  your  horse's  heels — a 
service  which  shall  be  much  more  welcome  to  me  than  this, 
with  all  that  these  men  may  give  me.  I  do,  humbly  and 
from  my  heart,  prostrate  at  your  feet,  beg  this  grace  at  your 
sacred  hands,  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  let  me  return  to  my 
home-service,  with  your  favour,  let  the  revocation  be  used  in 
what  sort  shall  please  and  like  you.  But  if  ever  spark  of 
favour  was  in  your  Majesty  toward  your  old  servant,  let  me 
obtain  this  my  hiunble  suit ;  protesting  before  the  Majesty  of 
all  Majesties,  that  there  was  no  cause  under  Heaven  but  his 
and  yours,  even  for  your  own  special  and  particular  cause, 
'  Leicester  to  the  Qtieen,  M&  just  cited. 
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I  say,  could  have  made  me  take  this  absent  journey  from  you 
in  hand.  If  your  Majesty  shall  refuse  me  this,  I  shaH  tMnk 
all  grace  clean  gone  from  me,  and  I  know  my  days  mil  not 
he  long."  '■ 

She  must  melt  at  this,  thought  '  sweet  Kobin '  to  himself ; 
and  meantimej  accompanied  hy  Heneage,  he  proceeded  with 
the  conferences  in  the  state-council-chamber,  touching  the 
modification  of  the  title  and  the  confirmation  of  his  authority. 
This,  BO  far  as  Walsingham  could  divine,  and  Eurghley 
fathom,  was  the  present  intention  of  the  Queen.  He  averred 
that  he  had  ever  sought  most  painfully  to  conform  his  conduct 
to  her  instructions  as  fast  as  they  were  received,  and  that  he 
should  continue  so  to  do.  On  the  whole,  it  was  decided  hy 
the  conference  to  let  matters  stand  ss  they  were  for  a  little 
longer,  and  until  after  Heneage  should  have  time  once  more 
to  go  and  come.  "  The  same  manner  of  proceeding  that  was 
is  now,"  said  Leicester.  "  Your  pleasure  is  declared  to  the 
council  here  as  you  have  willed  it.  How  it  will  fall  out  again 
in  your  Majesty's  construction,  the  Lord  knoweth."  ^ 

Leicester  might  be  forgiven  for  referring  to  higher  powers 
for  any  possible  interpretation  of  her  Majesty's 
humour  ;  but  meantime,  while  Sir  Thomas  was  getting  r 
for  bis  expedition  to  England,  the  Earl's  heart  was  s 
gladdened  hy  more  gracious  messages  from  the  Queen.  The 
alternation  of  emotions  would  however  prove  too  much  for 
him,  he  feared,  and  he  was  reluctant  to  open  his  heart  to  so 
unwonted  a  tenant  as  joy. 

"  But  that  my  fear  is  such,  most  dear  and  gracious  Lady," 
he  said,  "  as  my  unfortunate  destiny  will  hardly  permit,  whilst 
I  remain  hero,  any  good  acceptation  of  so  simple  a  service'  as 
mine,  I  should  greatly  rejoice  and  comfort  myself  with  the 
hope  of  your  Majesty's  most  prayed-for  favour.  But  of  late, 
being  by  your  own  sacred  hand  lifted  even  up  into  Heaven 
with  joy  of  your  favour,  I  was  bye  and  bye,  without  any  new 
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desert  or  offence  at  all,  cast  down  and  down  again  into  tlie 
depth  of  all  grief.  God  doth  know,  my  dear  and  dread  Sove- 
reign, tliat  after  I  first  received  your  resolute  pleasure  by  Sir 
Thomas  Heneage,  I  made  neither  stop  nor  stay,  nor  any 
excuse  to  he  rid  of  this  place,  and  to  satisfy  your  command. 
,  .  ,  ,  So  much  I  mislike  this  place  and  fortune  of  mine, 
as  I  desire  nothing  in  the  world  so  much  as  to  he  delivered, 
vritL  your  favour,  from  all  charge  here,  fearing  still  some  new 
cross  of  your  displeasure  to  fall  upon  me,  trembling  con- 
tinually with  the  fear  thereof,  in  such  sort  as  tiU  I  may  he 
fully  confirmed  in  my  new  regeneration  of  your  wonted  favour 
I  cannot  receive  tbat  true  comfort  which  doth  appertain  to  so 
great  a  hope.  Yet  I  wiU  not  only  acknowledge  with  all  hum- 
bleness and  dutiful  thanks  the  exceeding  joy  these  last  blessed 
lines  brought  to  my  long-wearied  heart,  but  will,  with  all  true 
loyal  affection,  attend  that  further  joy  from  your  sweet  self 
which  may  utterly  extinguish  all  consumir^  fear  away,"^ 

Poor  Heneage — who  likewise  received  a  kind  word  or  two 
after  having  been  so  capriciously  and  petulantly  dealt  with — 
was  less  extravagant  in  his  expressions  of  gratitude.  "  The 
Queen  hath  sent  me  a  paper-plaister,  which  must  please  for 
a  time,"  he  said.  "  God  Almighty  bless  her  Majesty  ever, 
and  best  direct  her,"^  He  was  on  the  point  of  starting  for 
England,  the  bearer  of  the  States'  urgent  entreaties  that 
Leicester  might  retain  the  government,  and  of  despatches 
announcing  the  recent  success  of  the  aihes  before  Grave. 
"  God  proBpereth  the  action  in  these  countries  beyond  all 
expectation,"  he  sa'd  "  wh'  h  11  am  s  j  wUl  not 
be   over   glad   of,  m  nh       I   kn  w  Th      ntn„ 


'  Leicester    to    the     Q 
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of  Grafigni,  Champagiiy,  and  Bodman,  with  Croft,  Burgh- 
ley,  and  the  others,  were  not  so  profound  a  secret  as  they 
could  wish. 

The  tone  adopted  hy  Leicester  has  heen  made  manifest  in 


completely  restoring  the  republic,  had 
curbed  the  ferooioua  hearts  of  the 
enemjr,  had  restrained  tho  prc^resa  of 
a  hostile  army  exulting  in  a  career  of 
extraordinary  violoriea,  and,  with  the 
bleaang  of  (Jod,  had  changed  the  fo> 
traies  of  the  war.  The  prosperity  of 
the  United  Provinces  had  been  re- 
stored by  the  dignity,  virtue,  and  asd- 
duoos  solicitmle  of  the  illustrious  Earl, 
and  waa  daily  on  the  iocrease.  They 
had  therefore  thanked  her  Majee^ 
for  accepting  eo  beniguantly  thoir  ex- 
cuses for  the  anthority  conferred,  and 
for  no  longer  reciuiring  its  diminution. 
They  expressed  the  opmioa  tliat  it 
woiid  be  perilous — ia  the  fragile  con- 
dition of  the  republic — to  change  the 
word  (vocahulum)  absolute  gorern- 
ment,  ivhiali  could  only  be  dooe  at  a 
special  session  of  the  States,  colled  for 
that  purpose.  They  feared  that,  by 
^ch  a  step,  at  the  very  moment  of 
I'estored  authority,  they  should  throw- 
prostrate  all  authority,  and  overwhelm 
the  commonwealth  with  confusion. 
They  declared  their  determination  to 
chensh  the  dignity  and  honour  of 
Leicester  as  being,  under  Qod  and 
her  Majesty,  the  fbundation  of  their 
existence  and  their  felicity.  The 
States  of  the  Provincos,  and  all  indi- 
viduals, were  agreed  in  admiring  and 
venerating  his  extraordinary  prudence 
and  assiduity.  They  acknowledged 
that  the  safety  of  the  whole  republic 
depended  upon  the  care  of  the  gover- 
nor, who,  moved  by  his  zeal  for  the 
true  reUgion,  and  his  pity  for  their 
afflicted  ibrtunes,  had  abandoned  his 
private  interests,  his  country,  and  the 
presence  o(  his  sovereign,  to  encounter 
all  the  adverse  chances  of  their  per- 
turbed republic.  (Bruce,  469.411, 
1  May,  1586.) 

Six  weeks  later  (June  11,  1586, 
N.S.),  after  receiving  the  last  commu- 
nications of  the  Queen,  the  council 
:igain  addressed  her  in  similar  strain, 
entrusting  theu-  despatches  to  Heneage, 
who  waa  setting  BDith  according  to 
her  commands.    They  exprrased  their 


deep  affliction  that  she  should  again 
so  urgeatly  demand  the  abrogation  of 
the  govemmen^geIleral.  Not  to  com- 
ply with  a  requisition  so  seriously  and 
repeatedly  made,  was,  as  they  acknow- 
ledged, a  grave  olIfencB,  To  comply 
with  it,  however,  without  manifest 
peril  to  the  republic,  was  impossitde. 
For  the  whole  conservation  of  au- 
thority depended  upon  the  title  and 
ofBce  of  governor.  If  that  should 
shake  and  vacillate,  they  ifeared  that 
in  this  very  bej^niug  of  their  pros- 
perity, which  was,  tbroi^h  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, every  day  augmenting,  all 
things  would  GiU  headlong  into  ntter 
ruin,  to  the  joy  of  the  common  enemy, 
to  whom  the  authority  conferred  upon 
the  Earl  was  most  formidable.  For 
the  lieutenaiiCT  of  the  Queen,  however 
great  in  itself  could  never  suffice  to 
the  administration  of  political  affairs, 
without  the  govenmient-general,  which 
could  cot  be  a^oined  to  the  lieuten- 
ancy, but  must  proceed  from  the  su- 
perior power  residing  in  the  States- 
General.  Again,  tiierefore,  they  most 
eiu'nestly  besought  her  Majesty  to  par- 
don the  error  which  they  bad  com- 
mitted, through  immoderate  devotion 
to  herself,  and  through  the  necessity 
of  the  times.  Her  sacred  breast  would, 
it  was  hoped,  be  moved  to  pretermit 
tho  proposed  revocation,  which  could 
only  be  accomplished  by  Edenm  con- 
vocation of  the  orders,  and  by  exp<Hing 
the  whole  affair  to  the  world,  a  step 
which,  on  account  tf  tho  fluctuation 
of  men's  minds,  and  the  insidious  BUg- 
gestaons  of  the  enemy,  Ntould  be  at- 
tended with  infinite  peril.  They  there- 
fore most  urgently  demanded  that  the 
execution  of  her  demand  should  bo 
deferred,  at    least    to   a   more  ccnve- 

ferred  the  whole  matter  to  the  report 
of  Heneage,  who  was  about  to  return 
to  England,  MIy  instructed  as  to  tlio 
views  and  wishes  of  the  States.  Eruce'a 
'  Leyc.  Corresp.'  472,  June  11,  1586, 
N.S.     ■ 
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his  letters  to  the  Queen.  Ho  had  held  the  same  language 
of  -wearinesa  and  dissatisfaction  in  his  communicationa  to  his 
friends.  He  -would  not  keep  the  o£S.ce,  he  avowed,  if  they 
should  give  him  "  all  Holland  and  Zeeland,  -witli  all  their 
appurtenances,"  and  he  was  ready  to  resign  at  any  moment. 
He  was  not  "  ceremonious  for  reputation,"  he  said,  but  he 
gave  warning  that  the  Netherlanders  would  grow  desperate  if 
they  found  her  Majesty  dealing  weakly  or  carelessly  with 
them.  As  for  himself  he  had  already  had  enough  of 
government.  "  I  am  weary,  Mr.  Secretary,"  he  plaintively 
exclaimed,  "indeed  I  am  weary;  hut  neither  of  pains  nor 
travail.  My  iU  hap  that  I  can  please  her  Majesty  no  better 
hath  quite  discouraged  me." ' 

He  had  recently,  however — as  we  have  seen — received 
eome  comfort,  and  he  was  still  further  encouraged,  upon  the 
eve  of  Heneage's  departure,  hy  receiving  another  affectionate 
epistle  from  the  Queen,  Amends  seemed  at  last  to  be 
offered  for  her  long  and  angry  silence,  and  the  Earl  was 
deeply  grateful. 

*'  If  it  hath  not  been,  my  most  dear  and  gracious  Lady," 
said  he  in  reply,  "  no  small  comfort  to  your  poor  old  servant 
to  receive  but  one  line  of  your  blessed  hand-writing  in  many 
months,  for  the  relief  of  a  most  grieved,  wounded  heart,  bow 
far  more  exceeding  joy  must  it  be,  in  the  midst  of  ah  sorrow, 
to  receive  from  the  same  sacred  hand  so  many  comfortable 
lines  as  my  good  friend  Mr.  George  hath  at  once  brought 
me.  Pardon  me,  my  sweet  Lady,  if  they  cause  me  to  forget 
myself  Only  this  I  do  say,  with  most  humblo  dutiful  thanks, 
that  the  scope  of  all  my  service  hath  ever  beea  to  content 
and  please  you ;  and  if  I  may  do  that,  then  is  all  sacrifice, 
either  of  life  or  whatsoever,  well  offered  for  you."^ 

The  matter  of  the  government  absolute  having  been  so 
fully  discussed  during  the  preceding  four  months,  and  the 
last  opinions  of  the  state-council  having  been  bo  lucidly 


Leyc.  Corr 
to  tJie  Que 


'  pp.  262,  263,  --  May,  1586. 
-  June,  1586.     (S.  P.  Office  M 
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expounded  in  tlie  despatches  to  be  carried  by  Heneage  to 
England,  the  matter  might  be  considered  as  exhausted. 
Leicester  contented  himself,  therefore,  with  once  more  calling 
her  Majesty's  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  he  had  not  himself 
accepted  the  office  thus  conferred  upon  him  by  the  States, 
it  would  have  been  bestowed  upon  some  other  personage.  It 
would  hardly  have  comported  with  her  dignity,  if  Count 
Maurice  of  Nassau,  or  Count  William,  or  Count  Moeurs,  had 
been  appointed  governor  absolute,  for  in  that  case  the  Earl, 
as  general  of  the  auxiliary  English  force,  would  have  been 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  chieftaiu  thus  selected.  It 
was  impossible,  as  the  state-council  had  very  plainly  shown, 
for  Leicester  to  exercise  supreme  authority,  while  merely 
holding  the  military  office  of  her  Majesty's  lieutenant-gene- 
ral. The  authority  of  governor  or  stadholder  could  only  be 
derived  from  the  supreme  power  of  the  country.  If  her 
Majesty  had  chosen  to  accept  the  sovereignty,  as  the  States 
had  ever  desired,  the  rec[uisite  authority  "could  then  have 
been  derived  from  her,  as  from  the  original  fountain.  As 
she  had  resolutely  refused  that  offer  however,  his  authority 
was  necessarily  to  he  drawn  from  the  States-General,  or 
else  the  Queen  must  content  herself  with  seeing  him  serve 
as  an  Enghsh  military  officer,  only  subject  to  the  orders  of 
the  supreme  power,  wherever  that  power  might  reside.  In 
short,  Elizabeth's  wish  that  her  general  might  be  clothed 
with  the  privileges  of  her  viceroy,  while  she  declined  herself 
to  be  the  sovereign,  was  illogical,  and  could  not  be  complied 
with.^ 

Very  soon  after  inditing  these  last  epistles  to  the  Provinces, 
the  Queen  became  more  reasonable  on  the  subject ;  and  an 
elaborate  communication  was  soon  received  by  the  state- 
council,  in  which  the  royal  accLuiescence  was  signified  to  the 
latest  propositions  of  the  States.  The  various  topics,  suggested 
in  previous  despatches  from  Leicester  and  from  the  council, 
were  reviewed,  and  the  whole  subject  was  suddenly  placed  in 
a  somewhat  different  light  from  that  in  which  it  s 
'  Leicester  to  the  Queen.    MS.  last  dtei 
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have  been  previously  regarded  by  her  Majesty.  She  alluded 
to  the  excuse,  offered  fcy  the  state-councilj  which  had  been 
drawn  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  from  their  "  great 
liking  for  her  cousin  of  Leicester,"  although  in  Tiolation  of 
the  original  contract.  "  As  you  acknowledge,  however,"  she 
said,  "that  therein  you  were  justly  to  be  blamed,  and  do 
crave  pardon  for  the  same,  we  cannot,  upon  this  acknowledg- 
ment of  your  fault,  but  remove  our  former  dislike. ' 

Nevertheless  it  would  now  seem  that  her  "mistake"  had 
proceeded,  not  from  the  excess,  but  from  the  insufficiency  of 
the  powers  conferred  upon  the  Eari,  and  she  complained, 
accordingly,  that  they  bad  given  him  shadow  rather  than 
substance.^ 

Simultaneously  vrith  this  royal  communication,  came  a 
joint  letter  to  Leicester,  from  Burghley,  Walsingham,  and 
Hatton,  depicting  the  long  and  strenuous  conflict  which 
they  had  maintained  in  his  behalf  with  the  rapidly  varying 
inclinations  of  the  Queen.  They  expressed  a  warm  sym- 
pathy with  the  difficulties  of  his  position,  and  spoke  in 
strong  terms  of  the  necessity  that  tho  Netherlands  and 
England  should  work  heartily  together.  For  otherwise,  they 
said,  "  the  cause  will  fall,  the  enemy  will  rise,  and  we  must 
stagger,"  Kotwithstanding  the  secret  negociations  with  the 
enemy,   which  Leicester  and  Walsingham    suspected,   and 


'  Queen  to  Ctauacil  of  State,  —  June, 
1586.  (3,  P.  Office  MS.);  much  oor- 
reeleii  in  Burghlej'a  haudwriting. 

s  Ibid.  "  Yet  when  we  look,"  she 
prooeeded,  "into  the  little  profit  that 
the  common  causa  hath  received 
hitherto  by  the  yielding  unto  hira 
rather  in  words  and  writings  a  title  of 
a  kind  of  absolute  government,  than 
any  effect  of  the  authority  signifled  by 
the  words  of  the  grant ;  (or  that  by 
virtue  thereof  we  understand  that  he 
can  neither  be  made  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  true  state  of  your 
affavra  there,  requisite  for  such,  aa 
office  as  you  have  given  him  in  name, 
nor  yet  reneive  the  due  performance  of 
such  contributions  of  money  and  other 
Deceaaaries,  88  were  epedally  promised 


unto  him,  before  the  acceptation  of  the 
government i  inasmuch  as  fertile  lack 
of  due  satisfaction  of  the  things  pro- 
mised, he  bath  been  en&rced  to  em- 
ploy part  of  our  treasure — seat  over 
for  the  payment  of  6uch  of  oi 
as  by  the  contract  we  pro. 
maintain — to  pay  and  relievo  such 
other  forces  as  were  entertained  by  the 

States besides   many  other  like 

burdens  laid  upon  our  cousin,  oon- 
traiyto  our  ertpectafioa ;  aU  this  doth 
give  us  cause  to  misiike  not  so  inwh 
the  tm  itself  as  the  lack  of  perform- 
ance which  the  title  carries  show  of— 
a  matter,  yea,  of  things  most  necessary 
■for  your  own  defence ;  a  matter  Iha^ 
■without  speedy  redress,  cannot  but 
breed  both  imminent  peril  to  those 
countries  and  di  ' 
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which  "will  he  more  fully  examined  in  a  subsequent  chapter, 
they  held  a  language  oa  that  subject,  which  in  the  Secretary's 
mouth  at  least  was  sincere.  "  Whatsoever  speeches  be  blown 
abroad  of  parleys  of  peace,"  they  said,  "  all  will  be  but  smoke, 
yea  fire  will  follow."^ 

They  excused  themselves  for  their  previous  and  enforced 
silence  by  the  fact  that  they  had  been  unablo  to  communicate 
any  tidings  hut  messages  of  distress,  but  they  now  con- 
gratulated the  Earl  that  her  Majesty,  as  he  would  see  by 
her  letter  to  the  council,  was  firmly  resolved,  not  only  to 
countenance  his  governorship,  but  to  sustain  him  in  the  most 
thorough  manner.  It  would  be  therefore  quite  out  of  the  C[ues- 
tion/or  them  to  listen  to  his  earnest  propositions  to  he  recalled.^ 

Moreover,  the  Lord  Treasurer  had  already  apprized  Leicester 
that  Heneage  had  safely  arrived  in  England,  that  he  had 
made  his  report  to  the  Queen,  and  that  her  Majesty  was 
"  very  well  contented  with  him  and  his  mission."  * 

It  may  he  easily  believed  that  the  Earl  would  feel  a 
sensation  of  relief,  if  not  of  triumph,  at  this  termination  to 
the  embarrassments  under  which  he  had  been  labouring  ever 
since  he  listened  to  the  oration  of  the  wise  Leoninna  upon 
New  Tears'  Day.  At  last  the  Queen  had  formally  acquiesced 
in  th'fe  action  of  the  States,  and  in  his  acceptance  of  their 
offer.  He  now  saw  himself  undisputed  "  governor  absolute," 
having  been  six  months  long  a  suspected,  discredited,  almost 
disgraced  man.  It  was  natural  that  he  should  express 
himself  cheerfully. 

"  My  great  comfort  received,  oh  my  most  gracious  Lady," 
he  said,  "  by  your  most  favourable  lines  written  by  your  own 
sacred  hand,  I  did  most  humbly  acknowledge  by  my  former 
letter ;  albeit  I  can  no  way  make  testimony  oft  enough  of 


'  Bui^hle?,  Hatton,  and  Walsii^- 
ham,  to  Leicester,  -  Jane,  1586.  (S.  P. 
Office  MS.) 

'  Ibid.  "Her  Majesty  i 
minded,"  Ihey  said,  "  bul,  ! 
oeive,  leaolutely  determined, — yea,  par- 
euaded  ftilly — that  it  is  necessajy  for 
your  Lordsii^  not  mdy  to  coniiism  in 


(fte  govsrnmeiil,  but  t 

amply  eatablishcd  and 

purposes  for  your  credit  and  strength, 

and  especially  with  money  and  m 


the  eneray.      We   should  greatly  e 
therefore,   if  we   should  at  this  til 
move  her  Majesty  to  recal  jou." 
'  Bnico,  307. 
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the  great  joy  I  took  thereby.  And  seemg  my  wounded  heart 
is  by  this  means  almost  made  whole,  I  do  pray  unto  Q-od  that 
either  I  may  never  feel  the  like  again  from  you,  or  not  be 
suffered  to  live,  rather  than  I  should  fall  again  into  those 
torments  of  your  displeasure.  Most  gracious  Queen,  I  he- 
seech  you,  therefore,  make  perfect  that  which  you  have  begun. 
Let  not  the  common  danger,  nor  any  ill,  incident  to  the  place 
I  serve  you  in,  be  accompanied  with  greater  troubles  and 
fears  indeed  than  all  the  horrors  of  death  can  bring  me.  My 
strong  hope  doth  now  so  assure  me,  as  I  have  almost  won  the 
battle  against  despair,  and  I  do  arm  mj^elf  with  as  many  of 
thoso  wonted  comfortable  conceits  as  may  confirm  my  new 
revived  spirits,  reposing  myself  evermore  under  the  shadow 
of  those  blessed  beams  that  must  yield  the  only  nourishment  to 

But  however  nourishing  the  shade  of  those  blessed  beams 
m^ht  prove  to  Leicester's  disease,  it  was  not  so  easy  to  bring 
about  a  very  sunny  condition  in  the  Provinces,  It  was  easier 
for  Elizabeth  to  mend  the  broken  heart  of  the  governor 
than  to  repair  the  damage  which  had  been  caused  to  the 
commonwealth  by  her  caprice  and  her  deceit.  The  dispute 
concerning  the  government  absolute  had  died  away,  but  the 
authority  of  the  Earl  had  got  a  "crack  in  it"  which  never 
could  be  handsomely  made  whole.^  The  States,  during  the 
long  period  of  Leicester's  discredit — ^feeling  more  and  more 
doubtful  as  to  the  secret  intentions  of  Elizabeth — disappointed 
in  the  condition  of  the  auxiliary  troops  and  in  the  amount  of 
supplies  furnished  from  England,  and,  above  all,  having  had 
time  to  regret  their  delegation  of  a  power  which  they  began 
to  find  agreeable  to  exercise  with  their  own  hands,  became 
indisposed  to  entrust  the  Earl  with  the  administration 
and  full  inspection  of  their  resources.  To  tho  enthusiasm 
which  had  greeted  the  first  arrival  of  Ehzabeth's  representative 
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had  succeeded  a  jealous,  carping,  suspicious  sentiment.  The 
two  hundred  thousand  florins  monthly  were  paid,  according 
to  the  original  agreement,  hut  the  four  hundred  thousand 
of  extra  eervice-money  subsequently  voted  were  withheld,  and 
withheld  expressly  on  account  of  Heneage's  original  mission 
to  disgi'ace  the  governor."' 

"  The  late  return  of  Sir  Thomas  Heneage,"  said  Lord  North, 
"hath  put  such  busses  in  their  heads,  as  they  march  forward 
with  leaden  heels  and  douhtful  hearts."  ^ 

In  truth,  through  the  discredit  cast  by  the  Queen  upon 
the  Earl  in  this  important  affair,  the  supreme  authority  was 
forced  back  into  the  hands  of  the  States,  at  the  very  moment 
■when  they  had  moat  freely  divested  themselves  of  power. 
After  the  Queen  had  become  more  reasonable,  it  was  too  late 
to  induce  them  to  part,  a  second  time,  so  freely  with  the  im- 
mediate control  of  their  own  affairs.  Leicester  had  1 
to  a  certain  extent,  disgraced  and  disliked  hy  the  . 
He  thought  himself,  hy  the  necessity  of  the  ease,  forced  to 
appeal  to  the  people  against  their  legal  representatives,  and 
thus  the  foundation  of  a  nominally  democratic  party,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  municipal  one,  was  already  laid.  Nothing  could 
be  more  unfortunate  at  that  juncture  ;  for  we  shall,  in  future, 
find  the  Earl  in  perpetual  opposition  to  the  moat  distinguished 
statesmen  in  the  Provinces  ;  to  the  very  men  indeed  who 
had  been  most  influential  in  offering  the  sovereignty  to 
England,  and  in  placing  him  in  the  position  which  he  had 
so  much  coveted.     No  sooner  therefore  had  he   been  eon- 


' "aa  to  the  not  paying-  by  the 

States  of  the  200,000  florins  a-month, 
agreed  upon,"  said  Leicester  to  tbe 
Queen,  "I  must  needs  say  that  they 
have  paid  tiiat  200,000,  but  tbat  I 
stand  upon  of  late  with  them  is 
200,000  more,  which  they  long  amca 
agreed  upon,  and  I  sent  word  to  your 
Majesty.  And  herein,  indeed,  they 
have  been  very  sladr ;  but  if  your 
M^esty  will  pardon  ine  to  apeak  the 
truth  of  that  stay,  it  grew  only  'apon 
Sir  Thomas  Eeneag^s  coming  with  ike 


that  time  tiU  ihis  they  have  not  oTdy 
SBugJil  to  kinder  the  agreement,  tut  to 
inlermeddle  whoUy  again  miili  all  things 
w7Mh  did  appertain  to  my  office.  To 
wthstand  tbem — to  be  plain — I  durst 
not,  and  thoy  have  applied  it  dili- 
gently  since  lo  work  that  co] 
every  man's  head,"  4c.  &c. 
to  the  Queen,  -  June,  1586,  (S. 
Office  MS.) 


2  North   to    Eoi^hley, 
(S.  P.  Offico  MS-) 


1586. 
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firmed  by  Elizabeth  in  that  high  office  than  his  arrogance 
broke  forth,  and  the  g^uarrela  between  himself  and  the  repre- 
sentative body  became  incessant. 

"I  stand  now  in  somewhat  better  terms  than  I  did,"  said 
he ;  "I  was  not  in  case  till  of  late  to  deal  roundly  with  them 
as  I  have  now  done.  I  have  established  a  chamber  of 
finances,  against  some  of  their  wills,  whereby  I  doubt  not  to 
procure  great  benefit  to  increase  our  ability  for  payments 
hereafter.  The  people  I  find  still  best  devoted  to  her  Majesty, 
though  of  late  many  lewd  practices  have  been  used  to  with- 
draw their  good  wills.  But  it  will  not  be ;  they  still  pray 
G-od  that  her  Majesty  may  he  their  sovereign.  She  should 
then  see  what  a  contribution  they  will  all  bring  forth.  But 
to  the  States  they  will  never  return,  which  will  breed  some 
great  mischief,  there  is  such  tnislike  of  the  States  universally, 
I  would  your  Lordship  had  seen  the  case  I  had  lived  in  among 
them  these  four  months,  especially  after  her  Majesty's  mislike 
was  found.  You  would  then  marvel  to  see  how  I  have  waded, 
as  I  have  done,  through  no  small  obstacles,  without  help, 
counsel,  or  assistance." ' 

Thus  the  part  which  he  felt  at  last  called  upon  to  enact 
was  that  of  an  aristocratic  demagogue,  in  perpetual  conflict 
with  the  burgher-representative  body. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  lift  a  corner  of  the  curtain,  by  which 
some  international — or  rather  interpalatial — intrigues  were 
concealed,  as  much  as  possible,  even  from  the  piercing  eyes 
of  Walsingham.  The  Secretary  was,  however,  q^idte  aware-— 
despite  the  pains  taken  to  deceive  him — of  the  nature  of  the 
plots  and  of  the  somewhat  ignoble  character  of  the  actors 
concerned  in  them. 


'  Leieeater  to  Burghlej,  -  June,  ISSG.    (3.  P,  C 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 


rorlom  Conditioa  of  Flanders  —  Parma'a  seoret  Negoiiations  with  t' 
—  Grafigoi  and  Bodman  —  Their  Dealings  with  i 
Duplicity  of  Famesa  —  Secret  Offers  of  the  EDglish  Peace-Party  —  Letters 
and  Intrigues  of  Da  Loo  —  Drake's  Tiotoriog  and  their  Effect  ^  Parma's 
Ferploxity  and  Anxiety  —  He  is  relieved  by  the  ffevfs  from  Ei^land  — 
Queen's  secret  Letters  to  Parma  —  Hia  Lettera  aud  Instrucljous  to  Bod- 
man—  Bodman's  secret  Transactiooa  at  Greenwich  —  'Walsiugham  detects 
End  exposes  the  Plot  —  The  Intriguers  baffled  —  Queen's  Letter  to  Parma 
and  his  to  the  King  —  Unlucky  Besults  of  the  Peace- Intr^ues  —  Unhand- 
some Treatment  of  Leicester  —  Indignation  of  the  Earl  and  Walsicgham  — 
Secret  Letter  of  Parma  to  Philip— Invasion  of  England  recommended  — 
Details  of  the  Project. 

Alexander  Farnese  aod  hia  heroic  little  army  had  heen 
left  by  their  sovereign  in  as  destitute  a  condition  as  that  in 
which  Lord  Leicester  and  his  unfortunate  "  paddy  persona " 
had  found  themselves  since  their  arrival  in  the  Netherlands, 
These  mortal  men  were  but  the  ■weapons  to  be  used  and 
broken  in  the  hands  of  the  two  great  sovereigns,  already 
pitted  against  each  other  in  mortal  combat.  That  the  distant 
invisible  potentate,  the  work  of  whose  life  was  to  do  his  best 
to  destroy  all  European  nationality,  all  civil  and  religious 
freedom,  should  be  careless  of  the  instruments  by  which  his 
purpose  was  to  be  effected,  was  but  natural.  It  is  painful  to 
reflect  that  the  great  champion  of  liberty  and  of  Protestantism 
was  almost  ecLually  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  the  human 
creatures  enlisted  in  her  cause.  Spaniards  and  Italians, 
English  and  Irish,  went  half  naked  and  half  starving  through 
the  whole  inclement  winter,  and  perished  of  pestilence  in 
droves,  after  confronting  the  less  formidable  dangers  of  battle- 
field and  leaguer.  Manfully  and  sympathetically  did  the 
Earl  of  Leicester — ^while  whining  in  absurd  hyperbole  over 
the  angry  demeanour  of  his  sovereign  towards  himself — re- 
present the  imperative  duty  of  an  Engh 
r  EngUsh  troops. 
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Alexander  Farnese  was  ecLually  plain-spoken  to  a  e 
with  whom  plain-speaking  waa  a  crime.  In  bold,  almost 
scornful  language,  the  Prince  represented  to  Philip  the  suffer- 
ings and  destitution  of  the  little  band  of  heroes,  by  whom 
that  magnificent  military  enterprise,  the  conquest  of  Antwerp, 
had  just  been  effected.  "Grod  will  be  weary  of  working 
miracles  for  us,"  he  cried,  "and  nothing  but  miracles  can  save 
the  troops  from  starving."  There  was  no  question  of  paying 
them  their  wages,  there  was  no  pretence  at  keeping  them 
reasonably  provided  mth  lodging  and  clothing,  but  he 
asserted  the  undeniable  proposition  that  they  "could  not 
pass  their  lives  without  eating,"^  and  he  implored  his 
sovereign  to  send  at  least  money  enough  to  buy  the  soldiers 
shoes.  To  go  foodless  and  barefoot  without  complaining, 
on  the  frozen  swamps  of  Planders,  in  January,  was  more  than 
was  to  be  expected  from  Spaniards  and  Italians.  The  country 
itself  was  eaten  bare.  The  obedient  Provinces  had  reaped 
absolute  ruin  as  the  reward  of  their  obedience.  Bruges, 
Ghent,  and  the  other  cities  of  Brabant  and  Flanders,  once  so 
opulent  and  powerful,  had  become  mere  dens  of  thieves  and 
paupers.  Agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures — all  were 
dead.  The  condition  of  Antwerp  was  most  tragical.  The 
city,  which  had  been  so  recently  the  commercial  centre  of  the 
earth,  was  reduced  to  absolute  beggary.  Its  world-wide  traffic 
was  abruptly  terminated,  for  the  mouth  of  its  great  river  was 
controlled  by  Flushing,  and  Flushing  was  in  the  firm  grasp 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  as  governor  for  the  English  Queen. 
Merchants  and  bankers,  who  had  lately  been  possessed  of 
enormous  resources,  were  stripped  of  all.  Such  of  the  in- 
dustrial clf^ses  as  could  leave  the  place  had  wandered  away 
to  Holland  and  England.  There  was  no  industry  possible, 
for  there  was  no  market  for  the  products  of  industry.  Antwerp 
was  hemmed  in  by  the  enemy  on  every  side,  surrounded  by 
royal  troops  in  a  condition  of  open  mutiny,  cut  off  from  the 
ocean,  deprived  of  daily  bread,  and  yet  obliged  to  contribute 
out  of  its  poverty  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Spanish  soldiers, 
■."     Parma  to  Philip  II.   28  Feb. 
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who  were  there  for  its  destruction.  Its  burghers,  compelled 
to  furnish  four  hundred  thousand  florinsj  as  the  price  of  their 
capitulation,  and  at  least  six  hundred  thousand  more^  for 
the  repairs  of  the  dykes,  the  destruction  of  which,  too  long 
deferred,  had  only  spread  desolation  over  the  country  without 
saving  the  city,  and  over  and  above  all  forced  to  rehuild,  at 
their  own  expense,  that  fatal  citadel,  by  which  their  liberty 
and  lives  were  to  be  perpetually  endangered,  might  now 
regret  at  leisure  that  they  had  not  been  aa  stedfast  during 
their  siege  as  had  been  the  heroic  inhabitants  of  Leyden  in 
their  time  of  trial,  twelve  years  before.  Obedient  Antwerp 
was,  in  truth,  most  forlorn.  But  there  was  one  consolation 
for  her  and  for  Piiilip,  one  bright  spot  in  the  else  universal 
gloom.  The  ecclesiastics  assra'ed  Parma,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  frightful  diminution  in  the  population  of  the  city,  they 
had  confessed  and  absolved  more  persons  that  Easter  than 
they  had  ever  done  since  the  commencement  of  the  revolt. 
Great  was  Philip's  joy  in  consequence.^  "  You  cannot 
imagine  my  satisfaction,"  he  wrote,  "at  the  news  you  give 
me  concerning  last  Easter."  ^ 

With  a  ruined  country,  starving  and  mutinous  troops,  a 
bankrupt  exchequer,  and  a  desperate  and  pauper  population, 
Alexander  Pamese  was  not  unwilling  to  gain  time  by  simu- 
lated negociations  for  peace.  It  was  strange,  however,  that 
so  sagacious  a  monarch  as  the  Queen  of  England  should  sup- 
pose it  for  her  interest  to  grant  at  that  moment  the  very 
delay  whicli  was  deemed  most  desirable  by  her  ant^onist. 

Yet  it  was  not  wounded  affection  alone,  nor  insulted  pride, 
nor  startled  parsimony,  that  had  carried  the  fury  of  the  Queen 


'  Parma  to  Philip  IL  19  April,  158G. 
(Areh.  de  Sim.  MS!) 

The  contemporary  historians  of  the 
country  do  not  paint  more  frightflil 
pictures  of  tho  desolatioo  of  Antwerp, 
and  of  the  obedient  Provinces  gene- 
rally, tbau  those  furnished  by  the 
PrincB  of  Parma  in  his  secret  letters 
Compare  Eor,  II. 
in,  xm.  253";  Hoofd,  Ter- 
et  muJI.  al. 


of  Antwerp,  "'^er  psrdida  tan  princi- 
pal Yilla,  y  la  navigacion  de  ribera  tan 
linda  y  provechosa  no  solo  para  el  p^a 
maa  para  todo  el  jnundo."    MS.  b^re 

2  Letter  to  Philip  II,  just  cited. 

' "  No  podreys  penaar  el  contento 
quo  me  ha  dado  el  aviso  de  la  Itequen- 
cia  quo  huvo  a  loa  saeramentoa  la 
pasqua  paaadSj"  &c  Philip  II.  to 
Parma,  5  July,  1586.  (Arch,  da  Sim. 
MS.) 
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to  such  a  height  on  the  occasion  of  Leicester's  elevation  to 
absolute  government.  It  was  still  more,  because  the  step  was 
thought  hkely  to  interfere  with  the  progress  of  those  negocia- 
tions  into  which  the  Queen  had  allowed  herself  to  be  drawn, 

A  certain  Grafigni — a  Genoese  merchant  residing  much  in 
London  and  in  Antwerp,  a  meddling,  intrusive,  and  irrespon- 
sible kind  of  individual,  whose  occupation  was  gone  with  the 
cessation  of  Flemish  trade— had  recently  made  his  appearance 
as  a  volunteer  diplomatist.  The  principal  reason  for  accepting 
or  rather  for  winking  at  his  services,  seemed  to  be  the  possi- 
bility of  disavowing  him,  on  both  sides,  whenever  it  should 
be  thought  advisable.  He  had  a  partner  or  colleague,  too, 
named  Bodman,  who  seemed  a  not  much  more  creditable 
negociator  than  himself.  The  chief  director  of  the  intrigue 
was,  however,  Champagny,  brother  of  Cardinal  Granvelle, 
restored  to  the  King's  favour  and  disposed  to  atone  by  his 
exuberant  loyalty  for  his  heroic  patriotism  on  a  former  and 
most  memorable  occasion.^  Andrea  de  Loo,  another  subor- 
dinate politician,  was  likewise  employed  at  various  stages  of 
the  nego  elation. 

It  wiU  soon  be  perceived  that  the  part  enacted  by  Burghley, 
Hatton,  Croft,  and  other  counsellors,  and  even  by  the  Queen 
herself,  was  not  a  model  of  ingenuousness  towards  the  absent 
Leicester  and  the  States-General.  The  gentlemen  sent  at 
various  times  to  and  from  the  Earl  and  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment,— Davison,  Shirley,  Vavasor,  Heneage,  and  the  rest, — 
had  all  expressed  themselves  in  the  strongest  language  con- 
cerning the  good  faith  and  the  friendliness  of  the  Lord- 
Treasurer  and  the  Vice-Chamberlain,^  but  they  were  not  so 
well  informed  as  they  would  have  been,  had  they  seen  the 
private  letters  of  Parma  to  Philip  II. 

Walsingham,  although  kept  in  the  dark  as  much  as  it  was 
possible,  discovered  from  time  to  time  the  mysterious  practices 
of  his  political  antagonists,  and  warned   the   Queen  of  the 

'  In  the   memorable  Antwerp  fury.  [   124,  143, 161,  116,  231.      LeiceatBr  to 

See   'Riae  of    tlio    Dutch    Republic,'  Burabley,  18  March,  1586.  (8.  P.  Office 

vol.  iiL  chap.  MS.) 

"Brace's  '  Lejc.  Correap.'   pp.   112,  ] 
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danger  and  dishonour  she  was  bringing  upon  herself,'  Eliza- 
beth, when  thus  boldly  charged,  equivocated  and  stormed 
alternately.  She  authorized  Walsingham  to  communicate 
the  secreta — ^which  he  had  thus  surprised — to  the  States- 
Grcneral,  and  then  denied  having  givea  any  such  orders.^ 

In  truth,  Walsingham  was  only  entrusted  with  such  portions 
of  the  negotiations  as  he  had  been  able,  by  his  own  astuteness, 
to  divine  ;  and  as  he  was  very  much  a  friend  to  the  Provinces 
and  to  Leicester,  he  never  failed  to  keep  them  instnicted,  to 
the  best  of  his  ability.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that 
the  shuffling  and  paltering  among  great  men  and  little  men, 
at  that  period,  forms  a  somewhat  painful  subject  of  contempla- 
tion at  the  present  day. 

Grafigni  having  some  merchandise  to  convey  from  Antwerp 
to  London,  went  early  in  the  year  to  the  Prince  of  Parma, 
at  Brussels,  in  order  to  procure  a  passport,^  They  entered 
into  some  conversation  upon  the  misery  of  the  countrj',  and 
particularly  concerning  the  troubles  to  which  the  unfortunate 
merchants  had  been  esposed.  Alexander  expressed  much 
sympathy  with  the  commercial  community,  and  a  strong 
desire  that  the  ancient  friendship  between  Ms  master  and  the 
Queen  of  England  might  be  restored.  G-raflgni  assured  the 
Prince — as  the  result  of  his  own  observation  in  England — that 
the  Queen  participated  in  those  pacific  sentiments.  ''You 
are  going  to  England,"  replied  the  Prince,  "and  you  may  say 
to  tho  ministers  of  her  Majesty,  that,  after  my  allegiance  to 
my  King,  I  am  most  favourably  and  affectionately  inclined 
towards  her.  If  it  pleases  them  that  I,  as  Alexander  Farnese, 
should  attempt  to  bring  about  an  accord,  and  if  our  commis- 
sioners could  be  assured  of  a  hearing  in  England,  I  would  take 
caro  that  everything  should  be  conducted  with  due  regard  to 
the  honour  and  reputation  of  her  Majesty,"  * 


ai  April 


ce'a      'Loyc.      Corresp,'      231 

158G;    372,  -Ma?,  1536. 

ce'a     'Leyc.      Corresp.'      ElO, 

1586.    Ibid.   212,  -  Maj,  1B8G. 

Copia  flol  Papel  de  Agostino  Gra- 


figna,  anno  1586,     (Arch,  de  Sim.  MS.) 

*  Ibid.     "  Ciie  io,   como  Alessandro 

Farneae,   praticaasi  a  pico  d'  accordo 

con  mio  He,  j  che  ii  noatri  con 

pasaeriano  coi 
iadiau*.,"i 
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Grafigni  tlien  asked  for  a  written  letter  of  credence.  "  That 
cannot  be,"  replied  Alexander ;  "  but  if  you  return  to  me 
I  BbaU.  believe  your  report,  and  then  a  proper  person  can 
be  sent,  with  authority  from  the  King  to  treat  with  her 
Majesty,"^ 

Grafigni  proceeded  to  England,  and  had  an  interview  with 
Lord  Cobham.  A  few  days  later  that  nobleman  gave  the 
merchant  a  general  assurance  that  the  Queen  had  always  felt 
a  strong  inclination  to  maintain  firm  friendship  with  the  House 
of  Burgundy.  Nevertheless,  as  he  proceeded  to  state,  the  bad 
policy  of  the  King's  ministers,  and  the  enterprises  against  her 
Majesty,  had  compelled  her  to  provide  for  her  own  security 
and  that  of  her  realm  by  remedies  differing  in  spirit  from  that 
good  inclination.  Being  however  a  Christian  princess,  wiUing 
to  leave  vengeance  to  the  Lord  and  disposed  to  avoid  blood- 
shed, she  was  ready  to  lend  her  ear  to  a  negotiation  for  peace, 
if  it  were  likely  to  be  a  sincere  and  secure  one.  Especially 
she  was  pleased  that  his  Highness  of  Parma  should  act  as 
mediator  of  such  a  treaty,  aa  she  considered  him  a  most  just 
and  honourable  prince  in  aU.  his  promises  and  actions.  Her 
Majesty  would  accordingly  hold  herself  in  readiness  to  receive 
the  honourable  commissioners  alluded  to,  feeling  sure  that 
every  step  taken  by  his  Highness  would  comport  with  her 
honour  and  safety.^ 

At  about  the  same  time  the  other  partner  in  this  diplomatic 
enterprise,  "Wilham  Bodman,  communicated  to  Alexander  the 
result  of  his  observations  in  England.  He  stated  that  Lords 
Burghlcy,  Buckhurst,  and  Cobham,  Sir  Christopher  Hatton, 
and  Comptroller  Croft,  were  secretly  desirous  of  peace  with 
Spain,  and  that  they  had  seized  the  recent  opportunity  of  her 
^que  against  the  Earl  of  Leicester^  to  urge  forward  these 
underhand  negotiations.  Some  progress  had  been  made ;  but 
as  no  accredited   commissioner   arrived  from  the  Prince  of 


'  Copia  del  Papel  de  Agostino  Gra- 
Bgasi  MS.  just  cited. 
'  Papel    de    GraQgna,    MS.    before 

!  "  Algun  disgusto  contra  el  Conde 


de  Lester,"  &c,  from  a  dooiuneiit  ea 
titled  'Lo  que  eu  particular  aienh 
GiuHemo  Bodenmn  do  las  intencionei 
de  Inglaterra,  anno  1586.'  (Arohm 
da  SimaQcaa,  MS.) 
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Parma,  and  as  Leicester  was  continually  writing  earnest 
letters  against  peace,  tie  efforts  of  these  counsellors  had 
slackened.  Bodman  found  them  all,  on  his  arrival,  anxious 
as  he  said,  "  to  get  their  necks  out  of  the  matter  ; " '  declaring 
everything  which  had  been  done  to  be  pure  matter  of  acci- 
dent, entirely  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Queen,  and 
each  seeking  to  outrival  the  other  in  the  good  graces  of  her 
Majesty,^  Grafigni  informed  Bodraan,  however,  that  Lord 
Cobham  was  quite  to  be  depended  upon  in  the  affair,  and 
would  deal  with  him  privately,  while  Lord  Burghley  would 
correspond  with  Andrea  de  Loo  at  Antwerp,  Moreover,  the 
servant  of  Comptroller  Oroft  would  direct  Bodman  as  to  hie 
course,  and  would  give  him  daily  instructions.' 

Now  it  so  happened  that  this  servant  of  Croft,  Norris  by 
name,  was  a  Papist,  a  man  of  bad  character,  and  formerly  a  spy 
of  the  Duke  of  Anjou.*  '*  If  your  Lordship  or  myself  should 
use  such  instruments  as  this,"  wrote  Walsingham  to  Leicester, 
"  I  know  we  should  hear  no  small  reproach ;  but  it  is  the  good 
hap  of  hollow  and  doubtful  men  to  be  best  thought  of" "  Bod- 
man thought  the  lords  of  the  peace-fection  and  their  adherents 
not  sufficiently  strong  to  oppose  the  other  party  with  success. 
He  assured  Farnese  that  almost  all  the  gentlemen  and  the 
common  people  of  England  stpod  ready  to  Hah  their  fortunes 
and  to  go  in  person  to  the  field  to  maintain  the  cause  of  the 
Queen  and  religious  Uberty ;  and  that  the  chance  of  peace 
was  desperate  unless  something  should  turn  the  tide,  such 
as,  for  example,  the  defeat  of  Diuke,  or  an  invasion  hy  Piulip 
of  Ireland  or  Scotland.' 

As  it  so  happened  that  Drake  was  just  then  engaged  in  a 
magnificent  career  of  victory,  sweeping  the  Spanish  Main 
and  startling  the  nearest  and  the  most  remote  possessions  of 
the  King  with  English  prowess,  his  defeat  was  not  one  of  the 
cards  to  be  relied  on  by  the  peace-party  in  the  somewhat 
deceptive  game  which  they  had  commenced.    Yet,  t 

'  "  Sacar  el  onello  y  ealirse  a  faera." 
(Ibid.) 
'  Ibid.  '  Ibid. 

'  Eruoe's    '  Leyo.     Correap,'      231, 
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say,  they  used,  or  attempted  to  use,  those  splendid  triumphs 
as  if  they  had  been  disasters. 

Meantime  there  was  an  active  but  very  secret  correspond- 
ence between  Lord  Cohham,  Lord  Bnrghley,  Sir  James  Croft, 
and  various  subordinate  personages  in  England,  on  the  one 
side,  and  Ghampagny,  President  Richardot,  La  Motte,  governor 
of  Graveiines,  Andrea  de  Loo,  Grafigni,  and  other  men  in 
the  obedient  Provinces,  more  or  less  in  Alexander's  confidence, 
on  the  other  side.  Each  party  was  desirous  of  forcing  or 
■wheedling  the  antagonist  to  show  his  hand.  "You  were 
employed  to  take  soundings  off  the  English  coast  in  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk's  time,"  said  Cobham  to  La  Motte :  "  you  remember 
the  Duke's  fate.  Nevertheless,  her  Majesty  hates  war,  and 
it  only  depends  on  the  Eling  to  have  a  firm  and  lasting 
peace."  ^ 

"  You  must  tell  Lord  Cobham,"  said  Richardot  to  La  Motte, 
"  that  you  are  not  at  liberty  to  go  into  a  correspondence,  until 
assured  of  the  intentions  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Her  Majesty 
ought  to  speak  first,  in  order  to  make  her  good- will  manifest,"  ^ 
and  so  on. 

"The  'friend'  can  confer  with  you,"  said  Richardot  to 
Champagny ;  "  but  his  Highness  is  not  to  appear  to  know 
anything  at  all  about  it.  The  Queen  must  signify  her 
intentions."' 

"  You  answered  Champagny  correctly,"  said  Burghley  to 
De  Loo,  "  as  to  what  I  said  last  winter  concerning  her  Majesty's 
wishes  in  regard  to  a  pacification.  The  Netherlands  must  he 
compelled  to  return  to  ohedience  to  the  King;  but  their  ancient 
privileges  are  to  be  maintained.  You  omitted,  however,  to 
say  a  word  about  toleration,  in  the  Provinces,  of  the  reformed 
religion.  But  I  said  then,  as  I  say  now,  that  this  is  a  condition 
indispensable  to  peace."  * 

This  was  a  somewhat  important  omission  on  the  part  of  De 


'  Lord  Cobbam  to  Sigr.  do  la  Mofte, 
2  Maroh,  1586.    (Aroli.  de  Sim.  MS.) 

'  Richardot  to  La  Motte,  23  Maj'ob 
I3S6.     (Arcli.  de  Sim.  MS.) 

'  Ricliardot  to  diampagny,  24 
(Aroh.  da  Sim.  MS.) 


March,  1 


*  'Lettsra  del  Sr.  Gran  Thesoriero 
d'  Ingleteira  a  Andrea  de  Loo,  verba- 
tim tTaoslatata  dalla  sua  lingua  !□ 
questra,  6  Marie,  1586.     {Arob.  do  Sim- 
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Loo,  and  gives  the  measure  of  his  conscientiousnees  or  his 
capacity  as  a  n^otiator.  Certainly  for  the  Lord-Treasurer  of 
England  to  offer,  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty,  to  bring  about 
the  reduction  of  her  allies  under  the  yoke  which  they  had 
thrown  off  without!  her  assistance,  and  this  without  leave 
asked  of  them,  and  with  no  provision  for  the  great  principle  of 
religious  liberty,  which  was  the  cause  of  the  revolt,  was  a  most 
flagitious  trifling  with  the  honour  of  Elizabeth  and  of  England. 
Certainly  the  more  this  mysterious  correspondence  is  exa- 
mined, the  more  conclusive  is  the  justification  of  the  vague 
and  instinctive  jealousy  folt  by  Leicester  and  the  States- 
General  as  to  English  diplomacy  during  the  winter  and  spring 
of  1586. 

Eurghley  summoned  De  Loo,  accordingly,  to  recall  to  his 
memory  all  that  had  been  privately  said  to  him  on  the  neces- 
sity of  protecting  the  reformed  religion  in  the  Provinces.  If 
a  peace  were  to  be  perpetual,  toleration  was  indispensable,  he 
observed,  and  her  Majesty  was  said  to  desire  this  condition 
moat  earnestly,^ 

The  Lord-Treasurer  also  made  the  not  unreasonable  si^ges- 
tion,  that,  in  case  of  a  pacification,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
provide  that  EngUsh  subjects — peaceful  traders,  mariners,  and 
the  like — should  no  longer  be  shut  up  in  the  IncLuisition- 
prisons  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  there  starved  to  death,  as, 
with  great  multitudes,  had  already  been  the  case.* 

Meantime  Alexander,  while  encouraging  and  directing  all 
these  underhand  measures,  was  carefully  impressing  upon  his 
master  that  he  was  not,  in  the  least  degree,  bound  by  any  such 
negotiations.  "  Queen  EKzabeth,"  he  correctly  observed  to 
PMlip,  "isawoman:  she  is  also  by  no  means  fond  of  expense. 
The  kingdom,  accustomed  to  repose,  is  already  weary  of  war  : 
therefore,  they  are  all  pacifically  inclined."*  "It  has  been 
intimated  to  me,"  he  said,  "that  if  I  would  send  a  properly 
cLualified  person,  who  should  declare  that  your  Majesty  had 

'  'Letters,  &a.,  just  cited.  I   canaarse  aquel  Eeyno  acostumbrado  a 

5  Ibid.  su  rcpoao,"  So.     Parma  to  Pliiiip  II. 

'  "  La  rejaa,  por  3CT  niuger,  7  sentir  30  Mar.  1586.     (Arch,  de  Sim.  MS.) 

el   gasto  que   la    combiene    hacer,   j  \ 
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not  absolutely  forbidden  the  coming  of  Lord  Leicester,  bucK 
an  agent  would  be  well  received,  and  perhaps  the  Earl  would 
be  recalled,"^  Alexander  then  proceeded,  with  the  coolness 
befitting  a  trusted  governor  of  Phihp  II,,  to  conunont  upon 
the  course  which  ho  was  pursuing.  Ho  could  at  any  time 
denounce  the  negotiations  which  he  was  secretly  prompting. 
Meantime  immense  advantages  could  bo  obtained  by  the 
deception  practised  upon  an  enemy  whose  own  object  was  to 
deceive. 

The  deHberate  treachery  of  the  scheme  was  cynically  en- 
larged upon,  and  its  possible  results  mathematically  calculated, 
Philip  was  to,  proceed  with  the  invasion  while  Alexander  was 
going  on  with  the  negotiation.  If,  meanwhile,  they  could 
receive  back  Holland  and  Zeeland  from  the  hands  of  England, 
that  would  be  an  immense  success,'  The  Prince  intimated  a 
doubt,  however,  as  to  so  fortunate  a  result,  because,  in  dealing 
■with  heretics  and  persons  of  similar  quality,  nothing  but 
trickery  was  to  be  expected.  The  chief  good  to  be  hoped  for 
was  to  "  chill  the  Queen  in  her  plots,  leagues,  and  aUiances, 
and  during  the  chill,  to  carry  forward  their  own  great  design."  ^ 
To  slacken  not  a  whit  in  their  preparations,  to  "  put  the  Queen 
to  sleep,"*  and,  above  all,  not  to  leave  the  French  for  a  moment 
unoccupied  with  internal  dissensions  and  civil  war  ;  such  was 
the  game  of  the  King  and  the  governor,  as  expounded  between 
themselves.^ 

President  Eichardot,  at  the  same  time,  stated  to  Cardinal 
Granvelle  that  the  English  desire  for  peace  was  considered 
certain  at  Brussels,  Grafignl  had  informed  the  Prince  of 
Parma  and  his  counsellore  that  the  Queen  was  most  amicably 
disposed,  and  that  there  would  be  no  trouble  on  the  point  of 
religion,  her  Majesty  not  wishing  to  obtain  more  than  she 
would  herself  bo  willing  to  grant.  "  In  this,"  said  Richardot, 
"  there  is  both  hard  and  soft ;" '  for  knowing  that  the  Spanish 


'  Parma  to  Phffip  IL,  MS,  last  cited. 

'  "  Que  haya  de  pcrbir  mas  para 
nfnarla  en  sus  tramaa,  ligas,  y  adhe- 
Bnciaa,"  &e.     (Ibid.) 

VOL.  I.— 2  H 


*  "  Para  adormeeerla,"    (Ibid.) 
s  Ibid. 

•  "  En  eecj  il  j  a  du  dur  &  du  moL" 
ELebardot  to  Qranvelie,  30  Mars,  1686. 
(Arch,  de  Sim.  MS.) 
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Chap.  Till. 


game  was  deception,  pure  and  simple,  the  excellent  President 
could  not  bring  himself  to  euapect  a  possible  grain  of  good 
faith  in  the  English  intentions.  Much  anxiety  was  perpetually- 
felt  in  the  French  quarter,  her  Majesty's  government  being 
supposed  to  be  secretly  preparing  an  invasion  of  the  obedient 
Netherlands  across  the  French  frontier,  in  combination,  not 
with  the  Eeamese,  but  with  Henry  III.  So  much  in  the  dark 
were  even  the  most  astute  politicians.  "  I  can't  feel  satisfied 
in  this  French  matter,"  said  the  President :  "  we  mustn't 
tickle  ourselves  to  make  ourselves  laugh."  ^  Moreover,  there 
was  no  self-deception  nor  self-tickling  possible  as  to  the  un- 
mitigated misery  of  the  obedient  Netherlands.  Famine  was 
a  more  formidable  foe  than  Frenchmen,  Hollanders,  and 
Englishmen  combined ;  so  that  Kichardot  avowed  that  the 
"negotiation  would  be  indeed  holy,"  if  it  would  restore 
Holland  and  Zeeland  to  the  King  without  fighting.  The 
prospect  seemed  on  the  whole  rather  dismal  to  loyal  Nether- 
landers  like  the  old  leaguing,  intriguing,  Hispaniolized  pre- 
sident of  the  privy  council.  "  I  confess,"  said  he  plaintively, 
"that  England  needs  chastisement ;  but  I  don't  see  how  we 
are  to  give  it  to  her.  Only  let  us  secure  Holland  and  Zeeland, 
and  then  we  shall  always  find  a  stick  whenever  we  like  to 
heat  the  dog."^ 

Meantime  Andrea  do  Loo  had  been  bustling  and  buzzing 
about  the  ears  of  the  chief  counsellors  at  the  English  court 
during  all  the  early  spring.  Most  busily  be  had  been  endea- 
vouring to  efface  the  prevalent  suspicion  that  Philip  and 
Alexander  were  only  trifling  by  these  infonnal  negotiations. 
We  have  just  seen  whether  or  not  there  was  ground  for  that 
suspicion,  De  Loo,  being  importunate,  however — -"as  he 
usually  was,"  according  to  his  own  statement—obtained  in 
Burghley's  hand  a  confirmation,  by  order  of  the  Queen,  of  De 
Loo's  letter  of  the  26th  December.     The  matter  of  religion 


cbatouillons  pour  noua  faire  rire."  (lb.) 
Neither  Kichardot  nor  Parma  himself 
could  then  foresee  tlmt  within  two 
iDOutha  Henry  III.  would  lie  proposing 


to  Philip  II.  a  join! 


a  of  Eng- 


^  "  Et  nou3  sera  ays^  do  trouver  la 
baston  quand  nooa  Toulona  batfro  le 
chien."    (Ibid.) 
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gave  the  worthy  mercliant  much  difficulty,  and  he  be^ed  Lord 
Buckhuratj  the  Lord  Treasurer,  and  many  other  counsellors, 
not  to  allow  this  point  of  toleration  to  ruin  the  whole  affair ; 
"for,"  said  he,  "his  Majesty  will  never  permit  any  exercise  of 
the  reformed  religion." ' 

At  last  Buckhurst  sent  for  him,  and  in  presence  of  Comp- 
troller Croft,  gave  him  information  that  he  had  hrought  the 
Queen  to  this  conclusion  :  firstly,  that  she  would  he  satisfied 
with  as  great  a  proportion  of  religious  toleration  for  Holland, 
Zeeland,  and  the  other  United  Provinces,  as  his  Majesty  could 
concede  with  safety  to  his  conscience  and  his  honour ;  ^  se- 
ondly,  that  she  required  an  act  of  amnesty  ;  thirdly,  that  she 
claimed  reimbursement  hy  Philip  for  the  money  advanced  by 
her  to  the  States.' 

Certainly  a  more  wonderful  claim  was  never  made  than 
this — a  demand  upon  an  absolute  monarch  for  indemnity  for 
expenses  incurred  in  fomenting  a  rebellion  of  his  own  subjects. 
The  measure  of  toleration  proposed  for  the  Provinces — the 
conscience,  namely,  of  the  greatest  bigot  ever  horn  into  the 
world — was  likely  to  prove  as  satisfactory  as  the  claim  for 
damages  propounded  by  tho  most  parsimonious  sovereign  in 
Christendom,  It  was,  however,  stipulated  that  the  non-con- 
formists of  Holland  and  Zeeland,  who  should  be  forced  into 
exile,  were  to  have  their  property  administered  by  papist 
trustees  ;  and  further,  that  the  Spanish  inquisition  was  not  to 
be  established  in  the  Netherlands.  Philip  could  hardly  de- 
mand better  terms  tian  these  last,  after  a  career  of  victory. 
That  they  should  be  offered  now  by  EHzabeth  was  hardly 
compatible  with  good  faith  to  the  States. 

On  account  of  Lord  Burghley's  gout,  it  was  suggested  that 
the  negotiators  had  better  meet  in  England,  as  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  take  the  lead  in  the  matter,  and  as  he 
was  but  an  indifferent  traveller      Thu**  aci,ording  to  De  Loo 


1  Memorial  d'  Andrea  de  loo  dtl 
negotiato  alia  corte  d'  Inglaterra  ael 
mesB  di  Fobraio  e  Marao,  1586.  {Arcli 
vo  de  Simancas,  MS.) 

2  "ImpriiniH,  cho  S.  M"  ^  oontenti 
di  nan  eatar  altrimenli  sut  pimto  delU 


r  lig  cue  Che  d  ttenera  dal  Bp  quella 
taata  toJerantia  per  li  Hnllanda  j  la 
Zplanda  cou  le  allre  prov  inc  p  un  te 
the  potra  concedere  con  £.ui  salrj. 
■  Lonori,       (II   I  ) 


s  Illl 


4  II  d 
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the  Queen  was  willing  to  hand  over  the  United  Provinces  to 
Philip,  and  to  toss  religious  toleration  to  the  -winds,  if  she 
could  only  get  tack  the  seventy  thousand  pounds — ^more  or 
less — which  she  had  invested  in  an  unpromising  speculation. 
A  few  weeks  later,  and  at  almost  tiie  very  moment  when 
Elizabeth  had  so  suddenly  overturned  her  last  vial  of  wrath 
upon  the  discomfited  Heneage  for  having  communicated — 
according  to  her  express  command — the  faet  of  the  pending 
negotiations  to  the  Netherland  States ;  at  that  very  instant 
Parma  was  writing  secretly,  and  in  cipher,  to  Philip.  His 
communication — could  Sir  Thomas  have  read  it — might  have 
partly  explained  her  Majesty's  rage. 

Parma  had  heard,  he  said,  through  Bodman,  from  Comp- 
troller Croft,  that  the  Queen  would  willingly  receive  a  proper 
envoy.  It  was  very  easy  to  see,  he  ohserved,  that  the  EugHsh 
counsellors  were  seeking  every  means  of  entering  into  com- 
munication with  Spain,  and  that  they  were  doing  so  with  the 
participation  of  the  Queen.'  Lord-Treasurer  Burghley  and 
Comptroller  Croft  had  expressed  surprise  that  the  Prince  had 
not  yet  sent  a  secret  agent  to  her  Majesty,  under  pretest  of 
demanding  explanations  concerning  Lord  Leicester's  presence 
in  the  Provinces,  hut  in  reality  to  treat  for  peace.  Such  an 
agent,  it  had  been  intimated,  would  be  weU.  received.^  The 
Lord-Treasurer  and  the  Comptroller  would  do  all  in  their 
power  to  advance  the  negotiation,  so  that,  with  their  aid  and 
with  the  pacific  inclination  of  the  Queen,  the  measures  pro- 
posed in  favour  of  Leicester  would  he  suspended,  and  perhaps 
the  Earl  himself  and  all  the  English  would  he  recalled.^ 

The  Queen  was  further  represented  as  taking  great  paina  to 
excuse  both  the  expedition  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  to  the  Indies, 
and  the  mission  of  Leicester  to  the  Provinces.  She  was  said 
to  throw  the  whole  blame  of  these  enterprises  upon  Walsing- 

I-  "  Bien  elaro  eolia  de  ver  qae  van  I       "3  y  con.  eato  y  la  inclinacion  que 

buacaodo  todoa  ioa  que  lea  parecen  a  tiene  la  Eeyna  i  la  paz,  as  suapenda- 

proposito  para  entrar  en  comunioacion,  riaa  las  propoaiciones  que  ae  baaen  en 

y  que   lo   hazen  con   la  partioipacion  ',  lavor  dol  Conde   de    Leatre,   y  quiza 

de  la   Reyna."    Parma  to   Philip  IT,  (  eeria  revocado   el  coq  todoa    los  In- 

19  April  1B86.     (Arch,  de  Sim.  MS.)  glesca."     (Ibid.) 

2  Ibid,  1 
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ham  and  other  ill-intentioned  personages,  and  to  avow  that 
she  now  understood  matters  better  ;  so  that,  if  Parma  would 
at  once  send  an  envoy,  peace  would,  without  question,  soon 
be  made.* 

Parma  had  expressed  his  gratification  at  these  hopeful  dis- 
positions on  the  part  of  Bui^hley  and  Croft,  and  held  out 
hopes  of  sending  an  agent  to  treat  with  them,,  if  not  directly 
with  her  Majesty.  For  some  time  past — according  to  the 
Prince — the  Enghsh  government  had  not  seemed  to  be 
honestly  seconding  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  nor  to  correspond 
with  his  desires.  "This  makes  me  think,"  he  said,  "that  the 
counsellors  before-mentioned,  being  his  rivals,  are  trying  to 
trip  him  up."  ^ 

In  such  a  caballing,  prevaricating  age,  it  is  difficult  to 
know  which  of  all  the  plotters  and  counterplotters  engaged  in 
these  intrigues  could  accomphsh  the  greatest  amount  of  what 
— for  the  sake  of  diluting  in  nine  syllables  that  which  could  be 
more  forcibly  expressed  in  one — was  then  called  diplomatic 
dissimulation.  It  is  to  he  feared,  notwithstanding  her  fre- 
quent and  vociferous  denials,  that  the  robes  of  the  "  imperial 
votaress"  were  not  so  unsullied  as  could  be  wished.  We  know 
how  loudly  Leicester  had  complained— we  have  seen  how 
clearly  "Walsingham  could  convict ;  but  Ehzabeth,  though 
convicted,  could  always  confute :  for  an  absolute  sovereign, 
even  without  resorting  to  Philip's  syllogisms  of  axe  and  faggot, 
was  apt  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  have  the  best  of  an  argu- 
ment with  private  individuals. 

The  secret  statements  of  Parma — made,  not  for  pubKc  effect, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  his  master  with  the  most 
accurate  information  he  could  gather  as  to  Enghsh  pohcy — 
are  certainly  entitled  to  consideration.  They  were  doubtless 
founded  upon  the  statements  of  individuals  rejoicing  in  no 
very  elevated  character ;  but  those  individuals  had  no  motive 

'  "  Esmeraado  ee  mticho  en  exousar  |  Eeyna   comenziva   a   conocorlo,"   Ac. 
la  Eeyjia  asal  de  la  yda  de  Drake  a      (Ibid.) 
las  Indias  ^omo  de  la  Tcoida  de  Leces- 
ter,  echando  la  culpa  a  Walangham  y 
a  otTos  maJ  intencionados,  y  quo  ya  la 


deven  de  yrle  a  la  mano,"  ftc.     (Ibid.) 
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to  deceive  their  patron.  If  they  clashed  with  the  vehement 
declarations  of  very  eminent  personages,  it  must  be  admitted, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  they  were  singularly  in  accordance 
with  the  silent  eloquence  of  important  and  mysterious  events. 
As  to  Alexander  Famese — without  deciding  the  question 
whether  Elizabeth  and  Burghley  were  deceiving  Walsingham 
and  Leicester,  or  only  trying  to  delude  Philip  and  himself — 
he  had  no  hesitation,  of  course,  on  his  part,  in  recommending 
to  Philip  the  employment  of  unlimited  dissimulation.  Nothing 
could  be  more  ingenuous  than  the  intercourse  between  the 
King  and  his  confidential  advisers.  It  was  perfectly  under- 
stood among  them  that  they  were  always  to  deceive  every 
one,  upon  every  occasion.  Only  let  them  be  false,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  be  wholly  wrong ;  but  grave  mistakes  might 
occur  from  occasional  deviations  into  sincerity.  It  was  no 
question  at  all,  therefore,  that  it  was  Parma's  duty  to  delude 
Elizabeth  and  Burghley.  Alexander's  course  was  plain.  He 
informed  his  master  that  he  would  keep  these  difficulties  alive 
as  much  as  it  was  possible.  In  order  to  "put  them  all  to 
sleep  with  regard  to  the  great  enterprise  of  the  invasion,'" 
he  would  send  hack  Bodman  to  Burghley  and  Croft,  and  thus 
keep  this  unofficial  negotiation  upon  its  legs.  The  King  was 
quite  uncommitted,  and  could  always  disavow  what  had  been 
done.  Meanwhile  he  was  gaining,  and  his  adversaries  losing, 
much  precious  time.  "  If  by  this  course,"  said  Parma,  "  we 
can  induce  the  English  to  hand  over  to  us  the  places  which 
they  hold  in  Holland  and  Zeeland,  that  will  be  a  great 
triumph."  Accordingly  he  urged  the  King  not  to  slacken, 
in  the  least,  his  preparations  for  invasion,  and,  above  all, 
to  have  a  care  that  the  French  were  kept  entangled  and 
embarrassed  among  themselves,  which  was  a  most  substantial 
point.  ^ 

Meantime  Europe  was  ringing  with  the  American  successes 
of  the  bold  corsair  Drake.     San  Domingo,  Porto  Bico,  San- 


'  "  Per   endomiecerlca    por   lo  quo   [  cmbara^ados   t 
:a  al  negocio  principal."     (Ibid.)  '      •  ■•    ■ 

'  "  Que  lo3  franoeses  s 
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tiagOj  Carthf^na,  Florida,  were  sacked  and  destroyed,  and 
the  supplies  drawn  so  steadily  from  the  oppression  of  the 
Western  World  to  maintain  Spanish  tyranny  in  Europe,  were 
for  a  time  extinguished.  Parma  was  appalled  at  these  tri- 
umphs of  the  Sea-King — "  a  fearful  man  to  the  King  of 
Spain'" — as  Lord  Burghley  well  observed.  The  Spanish 
troops  were  starving  in  Flanders,  all  Flanders  itself  -was 
starving,  and  Philip,  as  usual,  had  sent  but  insignificant  re- 
mittances to  save  his  perishing  soldiers.  Parma  had  already  ex- 
hausted his  credit.  Money  was  most  ditBcult  to  obtain  in  such  a 
forlorn  country ;  and  now  the  few  rich  merchants  and  bankers 
of  Antwerp  that  were  left  looked  very  black  at  these  crushing 
news  from  America.  "  They  are  drawing  their  purse-strings 
very  tight,"  said  Alexander,  "  and  will  make  no  accommoda- 
tion. The  most  contemplative  of  them  ponder  much  over 
this  success  of  Drake,  and  think  that  your  Majesty  wiU  forget 
our  matters  here  altogether."^  For  this  reason  he  informed 
the  King  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  drop  all  further  nego- 
tiation with  England  for  the  time,  as  it  was  hardly  probable 
that,  with  such  advantages  gained  by  the  Queen,  she  would 
be  inclined  to  proceed  in  the  path  which  had  been  just 
secretly  opened.^  Moreover,  the  Prince  was  in  a  state  of 
alarm  as  to  the  intentions  of  France.  Mendoza  and  Tassis 
had  given  him  to  understand  that  a  very  good  feeling  pre- 
vailed between  the  court  of  Henry  and  of  Elizabeth,  and  that 
the  French  were  likely  to  come  to  a  pacification  among  them- 
selves.' In  this  the  Spanish  envoys  were  hardly  anticipating 
so  great  an  effect  as  we  have  seen  that  they  had  the  right  to 
do  from  their  own  indefatigable  exertions ;  for,  thanks  to  their 
zeal,  backed  by  the  moderate  subsidies  furnished  by  their 
master,  the  civU  war  in  France  already  seemed  likely  to  be 
as  enduring  as  that  of  the  Netherlands.  But  Parma — still 
quite  in  the  dark  as  to  French  politics— was  haunted  by  the 
vision  of  seventy  thousand  foot  and  six  thousand  horse'  ready 
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to  "bo  let  slip  upon  him  at  any  moment,  out  of  a  pacified  and 
harmonious  France ;  while  he  had  nothing  hut  a  few  star^'ing 
and  crippled  regiments  to  withstand  such  an  invasion.  When 
all  these  events  should  have  taken  place,  and  France,  in  alli- 
ance with  England,  should  have  formally  declared  war  against 
Spain,  Alexander  protested  that  he  should  have  learned 
nothing  new,^ 

Tho  Prince  was  somewhat  mistaken  as  to  poHtical  afiairs  ; 
but  hia  doubts  concerning  his  neighbours,  blended  with  the 
forlorn  condition  of  himself  and  army,  about  which  there  was 
no  doubt  at  all,  showed  the  exigencies  of  his  situation.  In 
the  midst  of  such  embarrassments  it  is  impossible  not  to  ad- 
mire his  heroism  as  a  military  chieftain,  and  his  singular 
adroitness  as  a  diplomatist.  He  had  painted  for  his  sovereign 
a  most  faithfnl  and  horrible  portrait  of  the  obedient  Provinces, 
The  soU  was  uutilled ;  the  manufactories  had  all  stopped ; 
trade  had  ceased  to  exist.  It  was  a  pity  only  to  look  upon 
the  raggedness  of  his  soldiers.  No  language  could  describe 
tho  misery  of  the  reconciled  Provinces — Artois,  Hainault, 
Flanders.  The  condition  of  Bruges  would  melt  the  hardest 
heart ;  other  cities  were  no  better ;  Antwerp  was  utterly 
ruined ;  its  inhabitants  were  all  starving.  The  famme  through- 
out the  obedient  Netherlands  was  such  as  had  not  been  known 
for  a  century.  Tho  whole  country  had  been  picked  bare  by 
the  troops,  and  the  plough  was  not  put  into  the  ground. 
Deputations  were  constantly  with  him  from  Bruges,  Dender- 
monde,  Bois-le-Duc,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Nymegen,  proving  to 
him  by  the  most  palpable  evidence  that  the  whole  population 
of  those  cities  had  almost  literally  nothing  to  eat.  He  had 
nothing,  however,  but  exhortations  to  patience  to  feed  them 
withal.  He  was  left  without  a  groat  even  to  save  his  soldiers 
from  starving,  and  he  wildly  and  bitterly,  day  after  day,  im- 
plored his  sovereign  for  aid,^  These  pictures  are  not  the 
sketches  of  a  historian  striving  for  effect,  but  literal  trans- 
cripts from  the  most  secret  revelations  of  the  Prince  himself 


'  letters  of  Parma  ti 
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to  his  sovereign.  On  the  other  hand,  although  Leicester's 
complaints  of  the  destitution  of  the  English  troops  in  the 
repuhlic  were  almost  as  bitter,  yet  the  condition  of  the 
United  Provinces  was  comparatively  healthy.  Trade,  ex- 
ternal and  internal,  was  increasing  daily.  Distant  com- 
mercial and  military  expeditions  were  fitted  out,  manufactures 
were  prosperous,  and  the  war  of  independence  was  gradually 
becoming — strange  to  say — a  source  of  prosperity  to  the  new 
commonwealth, 

Philip — being  now  less  alarmed  than  his  nephew  concern- 
ing French  affairs,  and  not  feeling  so  keenly  the  misery  of 
the  obedient  Provinces,  or  the  wants  of  the  Spanish  army — 
sent  to  Alexander  sis  hundred  thousand  ducats  by  way  of 
Genoa,  In  the  letter  submitted  by  his  secretary  recording 
this  remittance,  the  King  made,  however,  a  characteristic 
mai^inal  note  : — "  See  if  it  will  not  be  as  well  to  tell  him 
something  concerning  the  two  hundred  thousand  ducats  to  be 
deducted  for  Mucio,  for  fear  of  more  mischief,  if  the  Prince 
should  expect  the  whole  six  hundred  thousand."  ^ 

Accordingly  Mucio  got  the  two  hundred  thousand.  One- 
third  of  the  meagre  supply  destined  for  the  relief  of  the 
King's  starving  and  valianf  little  army  in  the  Netherlands 
was  cut  off  to  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  intriguing  Duke  of 
Gruise,  "  Wo  must  keep  the  French,"  said  Philip,  "  in  a 
state  of  confusion  at  home,  and  feed  their  civil  war.  We 
must  not  allow  them  to  come  to  a  general  peace,  which  would 
be  destruction  for  the  Catholics,  I  know  you  will  put  a  good 
face  on  the  matter  ;  and,  after  all,  'tis  in  the  interest  of  the 
Netherlands.  Moreover,  the  money  shah,  be  immediately 
refunded." ' 

Alexander  was  more  likely  to  make  a  wry  face,  notwith- 
standing his  views  of  the  necessity  of  fomenting  the  rebellion 


1  "  Mirad  el  ea  bien  dedrle  aJgo  de 
bs  200"  dncadoa  para  Mucio,  ea  easo 
que  sean  menester — porque  despuea  no 
Be  hs^a  niaa  de  maJ,  eaporando  todos 
600"."  Pliilip  IL  to  Parma,  14  Maj-, 
1586,    {Arch,  de  Sim.  MS.) 


s  "Sastentando  loa  (franoesea)  el 
ruido  en  au  casa,  y  no  les  dejando  con- 
seguir  la  paa  general,  que  no  ba  de  ser 
BiQO  deslniccion  de  las  CathollcoB,"  && 
(IKl) 
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against  the  House  of  Valois.  Certainly  if  a  monarch  intended 
to  conquer  euch  countries  as  France,  England,  and  Holland, 
without  stirring  from  his  easy  chair  in  the  Escorial,  it  would 
have  been  at  least  as  well^ — so  Alexander  thought — to  invest 
a  little  more  capital  in  the  speculation,  No  monarch  ever 
dreamed  of  arriving  at  universal  empire  with  leas  personal 
fatigue  or  exposure,  or  at  a  cheaper  rate,  than  did  Philip  II. 
His  only  fatigue  was  at  his  ■writing-table.  But  even  here  bis 
merit  was  of  a  subordinate  description.  He  sat  a  great  while 
at  a  time.  He  had  a  genius  for  sitting  ;  but  he  now  wrote 
few  letters  himself  A  dozen  words  or  so,  scrawled  in  hiero- 
glyphics at  the  top,  bottom,  or  along  the  margin  of  the 
interminable  despatches  of  his  secretaries,  contained  the  sug- 
gestions, more  or  less  luminous,  which  arose  in  his  mind  con- 
cerning public  affairs.  But  he  held  firmly  to  his  purpose. 
He  had  devoted  his  life  to  the  extermination  of  Protestantism, 
to  the  conquest  of  France  and  England,  to  the  subjugation  of 
Holland.  These  were  vast  schemes.  A  King  who  should 
succeed  in  such  enterprises,  by  his  personal  courage  and  genius, 
at  the  head  of  his  armies,  or  by  consummate  diplomacy,  or  by 
a  masterly  system  of  finance — husbanding  and  concentrating 
the  resources  of  his  almost  boundless  realms — might  be  in 
truth  commended  for  capacity.  Hitherto  however  Philip's 
triumph  had  seemed  problematical ;  and  perhaps  something 
more  would  be  necessary  than  letters  to  Parma,  and  paltry 
remittances  to  Mucio,  notwithstanding  Alexander's  splendid 
but  local  victories  in  Flanders. 

Parma,  although  in  reality  almost  at  bay,  concealed  his 
despair,  and  accomplished  wonders  in  the  field.  The  military 
events  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  X586  will  be  sketched 
in  a  subsequent  chapter.  For  the  present  it  is  necessary  to 
combine  into  a  complete  whole  the  subterranean  negotiations 
between  Brussels  and  England. 

Much  to  his  surprise  and  gratification,  Parma  found  that 
the  peace-party  were  not  inclined  to  change  their  views  in 
consequence  of  the  triumphs  of  Brate.  He  soon  informed 
the  King  that — according  to  Champagny  and  Bodman — the 
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Lord  Treasurer,  the  Comptroller,  Lord  Cobham,  and  Sir 
Christopher  Hattou,  were  raore  pacific  than  they  had  ever 
been.  These  four  were  represented  by  Grafigni  as  secretly 
in  league  against  Leicester  and  "WalaiBgham,  and  very  anxious 
to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  crowns  of  England 
and  Spain.'  The  merchant-diplomatist,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  was  expressly  sent  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the 
Prince  of  Parma,  although  without  letter  of  credence  or 
signed  instructions,  but  with  the  full  knowledge  and  approba- 
tion of  the  four  counsellors  just  mentioned.  He  assured 
Alexander  that  the  Queen  and  the  majority  of  her  council 
felt  a  strong  desire  for  peace,  and  had  manifested  much  repent- 
ance for  what  had  heen  done?  They  had  explained  their  pro- 
ceedings by  the  necessity  of  self-defence.  They  had  avowed — 
in  case  they  should  be  made  sure  of  peace — that  they  should, 
not  with  reluctance  and  against  their  will,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, with  the  utmost  alacrity  and  at  once,  surrender  to  the 
King  of  Spain  the  territory  which  they  poesessed  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  especially  the  fortified  towns  in  Holland 
and  Zeeland  ;^  for  the  English  object  had  never  been  con- 
quest. Parma  had  also  heen  informed  of  the  Queen's  strong 
desire  that  he  should  be  employed  as  negotiator,  on  account 
of  her  great  confidence  in  his  sincerity.  They  had  expressed 
much  satisfaction  on  hearing  that  he  was  about  to  send  an 
agent  to  England,  and  had  protested  themselves  rejoiced  at 
Drake's  triumphs,  only  because  of  their  hope  that  a  peace 
with  Spain  would  thus  be  rendered  the  easier  of  accomplish- 
ment. They  were  much  afraid,  according  to  Grafigni,  of 
Phihp's  power,  and  dreaded  a  Spanish  invasion  of  their  coun- 
try, in  conjunction  with  the  Pope.  They  were  now  extremely 
anxious  that  Parma — as  he  himself  informed  the  King — should 
send  an  agent  of  good  capacity,  in  great  secrecy,  to  England. 


1  Parma  to  Philip  11.,  11  June,  15 
(Arch,  de  Sim.  MS.) 

"  "  La  inclinaoion  y  deseo  que  tii 
la  Eeyaa  y  la  mayor  parte  de  sn  e 
BBJo  de  la  paa,  y  de  aoomodarso  i 
T.  M.,  y  del   aTreperdiiTtenio  qii£  im 


Iran  de  to  Jtscho."     (Ibid.) 

3  "Allies,  se  aUanaran  envolver  y 
entregar  a  Y.  M*.  lo  que  ocupan  y 
poseen.  y  en  parScvilac  las  fiieizas  de 
Holauda  y  Zeelanda,"  &c.    (Ibid.) 
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The  Comptroller  had  said  that  he  had  pledged  himself  to  such 
a  result,  and  if  it  failed,  that  they  would  probably  cut  off  lus 
head.^  The  four  counsellors  were  escessiyely  solicitous  for 
the  negotiation,  and  each  of  them  was  expecting  to  gain 
favour  hy  advancing  it  to  the  best  of  his  ahihty. 

Parma  hinted  at  the  possibility  that  all  these  professions 
were  false,  and  that  the  English  were  only  intending  to  keep 
the  King  from  the  contemplated  invasion.  At  the  same  time  he 
drew  Philip's  attention  to  the  fact  that  BurgMey  and  Ms  party 
had  most  evidently  been  d,oing  everything  in  their  power  to  obstruct 
Leicester's  progress  in  the  Netherlands  and  to  keep  hack  the  rein- 
forcements of  troops  and  money  which  he  so  much  required.^ 

No  doubt  these  communications  of  Parma  to  the  King  were 
made  upon  the  faith  of  an  agent  not  over-scrupulous,  and  of 
no  elevated  or  recognised  rank  in  diplomacy.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  ho  had  been  made  use  of  by 
both  parties  ;  perhaps  because  it  would  he  easy  to  throw 
off,  and  discredit,  him  whenever  such  a  step  should  be  con- 
venient ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  coming  fresh  from 
Burghley  and  the  rest  into  the  presence  of  the  keen-eyed 
Farnese,  he  would  hardly  invent  for  Ms  employer  a  budget  of 
falsehoods.  That  man  must  have  been  a  subtle  negotiator  who 
could  outwit  such  a  statesman  as  Burghley  and  the  other  coun- 
sellors of  Elizabeth,  and  a  bold  one  who  could  dare  to  trifle 
on  a  momentous  occasion  with  Alexander  of  Parma. 

Leicester  thought  Burghley  very  much  his  friend,  aud  bo 
thought  Davison  and  Heneage  ;  and  the  Lord-Treasurer  had, 
in  truth,  stood  stoutly  hy  the  Karl  in  the  affair  of  the  absolute 
governorship  ; — "  a  matter  more  severe  and  cumbersome  to 
him  and  others,"  said  Burghley,  "  than  any  whatsoever  since 
he  was  a  counsellor."^  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  these 
negotiations  were  going  forward  all  the  spring  aud  summer, 
that  they  were  most  detrimental  to  Leicester's  success,  and 
that  they  were  kept — so  far   as  it  was  possible — a  profound 


"Que  le  corten  lacabeza."    Parma  to  PMlipII.,  M3.  juat  cited, 
'  ' Loya  Corresp.,  2S3,  —May,  1586. 
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secret  irom  him,  from  Walsingham,  and  from  the  States- 
General,  Nothing  ■was  told  them  except  what  their  own 
astuteness  had  discoTered  beforehand ;  and  the  game  of  the 
counsellorB — so  far  as  their  attitude  towards  Leicester  and 
Walsingham  was  concerned — seems  hoth  disingenuous  and 
impolitic. 

Parma,  it  was  to  be  feared,  was  more  than  a  match  for  the 
English  governor-general  in  the  field ;  and  it  was  certainly 
hopeless  for  poor  old  Comptroller  Croft,  even  though  backed 
by  the  sagacious  Burghley,  to  accomplish  so  great  an  amount 
of  dissimulation  in  a  year  as  the  Spanish  cabinet,  without 
effort,  could  compass  in  a  week.  Nor  were  they  attempting 
to  do  so.  It  is  probable  that  England  was  acting  towards 
Phihp  in  much  better  faith  than  he  deserved,  or  than  Parma 
beheved  ;  but  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  Leicester 
should  think  himself  injured  by  being  kept  perpetually  in  the 
dark. 

Elizabeth  was  very  impatient  at  not  receiving  direct  letters 
from  Parma,  and  ber  anxiety  on  the  subject  explains  much 
of  her  caprice  during  the  cLuarrel  about  the  governor-general- 
ship. Many  persons  in  the  Netherlands  thought  those  violent 
scenes  a  farce,  and  a  farce  that  had  been  arranged  with 
Leicester  beforehand.  In  this  they  were  mistaken ;  for  an 
examination  of  the  secret  correspondence  of  the  period  reveals 
the  motives — which  to  contemporaries  were  hidden — of  many 
strange  transactions.  The  Queen  was,  no  doubt,  extremely 
anxious,  and  with  cause,  at  the  tempest  slowly  gathering  over 
her  head ;  but  the  more  the  dangers  thickened,  the  more  was 
her  own  ofBcial  language  to  those  in  high  places  befitting  the 
sovereign  of  England, 

She  expressed  her  surprise  to  Pamese  that  be  had  not 
written  to  her  on  the  subject  of  the  Grafigni  and  Bodman 
affair.  The  first,  she  said,  was  justified  in  all  which  be  bad 
narrated,  save  in  bis  assertion  that  she  had  sent  him.  The 
other  had  not  obtained  audience,  because  be  had  not  come 
provided  with  any  credentials,  direct  or  indirect.  Having  now 
understood  from  Andrea  de  Loo  and  the  Seigneur  de  Cham- 
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pagny  tliat  Parma  had  the  power  to  conclude  a  peace,  which 
he  seemed  very  much  to  desu^,  she  ohserved  that  it  was  not 
necessary  for  him  to  be  so  chary  in  explaining  the  basis  of 
the  proposed  negotiations.  It  was  better  to  enter  into  a 
straightforward  path,  than  by  amhiguoue  words  to  spin  out  to 
great  length  matters  which  princes  should  at  once  conclude.' 

"  Do  not  suppose,"  said  the  Queen,  "  that  I  am  seeking 
what  belongs  to  others.  God  forbid.  I  seek  only  that  which 
is  mine  own.  But  be  sure  that  I  will  take  good  heed  of  the 
sword  which  threatens  me  with  destruction,  nor  think  that  I 
am  so  craven-spirited  as  to  endure  a  wrong,  or  to  place  my- 
self at  the  mercy  of  my  enemy.  Every  week  I  see  advertise- 
ments and  letters  from  Spain  that  this  year  shall  witness  the 
downfall  of  England  ;  for  the  Spaniards — like  the  hunt«r  who 
divided,  with  great  liberality,  among  his  friends  the  body  and 
limbs  of  the  wolf,  before  it  had  been  killed — have  partitioned 
this  kingdom  and  that  of  Ireland  before  the  conquest  has 
been  effected.  But  my  royal  heart  is  no  whit  appalled  by 
such  threats.^  I  trust,  with  the  help  of  the  Divine  hand — 
which  has  thus  far  miraculously  preserved  me — to  smite  all 
these  braggart  powers  into  the  dust,  and  to  preserve  my 
honour,  and  the  kingdoms  which  He  has  given  me  for  my 


"  Nevertheless,  if  you  have  authority  to  enter  upon  and  to 
conclude  this  negotiation,  you  will  find  my  ears  open  to  hear 
your  propositions ;  and  I  tell  you  further,  if  a  peace  is  to  be 
made,  that  I  wish  you  to  bo  the  mediator  thereof.  Such  is 
the  affection  I  bear  you,  notwithstanding  that  some  letters, 
written  by  your  own  hand,  might  easily  have  effaced  such 
sentiments  from  my  mind."* 

Soon  afterwards,  Bodman  was  again  despatched  to  England, 
Grafigni  being  already  there.  He  was  provided  with  un- 
signed instructions,  according  to  which  he  was  to  say  that  the 
Prince,  having  heard   of  the   Queen's  good  intentions,  had 


'  Qaeen    Elizabeth    to    Prince    of 
Parma,  without  date.     (Arch,  de  Sun. 


lia  punto  sbigottito  do  quests 
:le,"  4c,    (Ibid.)  ' 
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despatched  him  and  Grafigai  to  her  court.  They  were  to 
l^ten  to  any  suggestions  made  by  the  Queen  to  her  minis- 
ters ;  hut  they  wero  to  do  nothing  hut  listen.  If  the  coun- 
sellors should  enter  into  their  grievances  against  his  Majesty, 
and  aak  for  explanations,  the  agents  were  to  say  that  they 
had  no  authority  or  instructions  to  speak  for  so  great  and 
Christian  a  monarch.  Thus  they  were  to  cut  the  thread  of 
any  such  discourse,  or  any  other  observations  not  to  the 
purpose.' 

Silence,  in  short,  was  recommended,  first  and  last,  as  the 
one  great  business  of  their  mission  ;  and  it  was  unlucky  that 
men  whose  talent  for  taciturnity  was  thus  signally  relied 
upon  should  he  somewhat  remarkable  for  loquacity,  Gra- 
flgni  was  also  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  Alexander  to  the 
Queen— of  which  Bodman  received  a  copy— hut  it  was  strictly 
enjoined  upon  them  to  keep  the  letter,  their  instructions,  and 
the  objects  of  their  journey,  a  secret  from  all  the  world.' 

The  letter  of  the  Prince  consisted  mainly  of  complimentary 
flourishes.  He  had  heard,  he  said,  all  that  Agostino  Grafigni 
had  communicated,  and  he  now  hegged  her  Majesty  to  let 
him  understand  the  course  which  it  was  proper  to  take ; 
assuring  her  of  his  gratitude  for  her  good  opinion  touching 
his  sincerity,  and  his  desire  to  save  the  effusion  of  blood,  and 
so  on  ;  concluding  of  course  with  expressions  of  most  profound 
consideration  and  devotion.* 

Early  in  July  Bodman  arrived  in  London.  He  found 
Graiigni  in  very  low  spirits.  He  had  been  with  Lord  Cobham, 
and  was  much  disappointed  with  his  reception,  for  Cobham — 
angry  that  Grafigni  had  brought  no  commission  from  the  King 
— had  refused  to  receive  Parma's  letter  to  the  Queen,  and 
had  expressed  annoyance  that  Bodman  should  he  employed 
on  this  mission,  having  heard  that  he  was  very  iU-tempered 
and  passionate.     The  same  evening,  he  had  heen  sent  for  by 


laBtruzione  emljiacla    &    Gulielnio  1  que  no  liacen  a  proposito,"  io. 

"  1   June,   1586.    (Arch,  do   |  '  IbicL 

,  MS.)     "Cortaodo  elhiloa  la  pla-   I  *  Parma   to    Queen    Elizabeth, 

y  discursoa  como  a  todoa  loa  demas  !  June,  1586.     (Arch,  de  Sim.  MS.) 
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Lord  Burghley — who  had  accepted  the  letter  for  her  Majesty 
without  saying  a  word — and  on  the  following  morning,  he  had 
heen  taken  to  task  by  several  counsellors,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Prince,  in  that  communication,  had  stated  that  the  Queen 
had  expressed  a  desire  for  peace.' 

It  has  juat  been  shown  that  there  was  no  euch  intimation 
at  all  in  the  letter  ;  but  aa  neither  Grafigni  nor  Bodman  had 
read  the  epistle  itself,  hut  only  the  copy  furnished  them,  they 
could  merely  Bay  that  such  an  assertion,  if  made  by  the  Prince, 
had  been  founded  on  no  statement  of  theirs.  Bodman  con- 
soled his  colleague,  as  well  as  he  could,  by  assurances  that 
when  the  letter  was  fairly  produced,  their  vindication  would 
be  complete,  and  G-raflgni,  upon  that  point,  was  comforted. 
He  was,  however,  very  doleful  in  general,  and  complained 
bitterly  of  Burghley  and  the  other  English  counsellors.  He 
said  that  they  had  forced  him,  against  his  will,  to  make  this 
journey  to  Brussels,  that  they  had  offered  him  presents,  that 
they  would  leave  him  no  rest  in  his  own  house,  but  had  made 
him  neglect  all  his  private  business,  and  caused  him  a  great 
loss  of  time  and  money,  in  order  that  he  might  serve  them. 
They  had  manifested  the  strongest  desire  that  Parma  should 
open  this  communication,  and  had  led  him  to  expect  a  very 
largo  recompense  for  his  share  in  the  transaction.  "And 
now,"  said  Grafigni  to  his  colleague,  with  great  bitterness,  "  I 
find  no  faith  nor  honour  in  them  at  all.  They  don't  keep 
their  word,  and  every  one  of  them  is  trying  to  slide  out  of  the 
very  business,  in  which  each  was,  but  the  other  day,  striving 
to  outrival  the  other,  in  order  that  it  might  be  brought  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion."^ 

After  exploding  in  this  way  to  Bodman,  he  went  back  to 
Cobham,  and  protested,  with  angry  vehemence,  that  Parma 
had  never  written  such  a  word  to  the  Queen,  and  that  so  it 
would  prove,  if  the  letter  were  produced. 


'  '  RBladon  dc  lo  Eucedido  en  Ingla-  I   Iionra  entra   ellos,  porqae    oada   imo 

terra  a  G.  Eodenian  cou  los  Beilores  de  qiioria  salirse  afaera  que  de  antea  eatri- 

aquel  conBejo,'  kc,  30  July,  158G.  baban  quien  primero  lo  podria  acabar." 

'  Ibid,     "Nohallaba  fe,  palabra,  ni  \  (Tbid.) 
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Nest  day,  Bodman  was  sent  for  to  Greenwich,  where  her 
Majesty  was,  as  usual,  residing.  A  secret  pavilion  was  indi- 
cated to  him,  where  he  was  to  stay  until  sunset.  When  that 
time  arrived,  Lord  Cohham's  secretary  came  with  great 
mysteryj  and  hegged  the  emissary  to  follow  him,  but  at 
a  considerable  distance,  towards  the  apartments  of  Lord 
Bui^hley  in  the  palace.  Arriving  there,  they  found  the  Lord- 
Treasurer  accompanied  by  Cobham  and  Oroft.  Burghley 
instantly  opened  the  interview  by  a  defence  of  the  Queen's 
policy  in  sending  troops  to  the  Netherlands,  and  in  espousing 
their  cause,  and  then  the  conversation  proceeded  to  the  im- 
mediate matter  in  hand,^ 

Bodman  (after  listening  respectfully  to  the  Lord-Treasurer's 
observations).  "His  Highness  has,  however,  been  extremely 
surprised  that  my  Lord  Leicester  should  tate  an  oath,  as 
governor-general  of  tho  King's  Provinces.  He  is  shocked 
likewise  by  the  great  demonstrations  of  hostility  on  the  part 
of  her  Majesty." 

Burghley. — "  The  oath  was  indispensable.  The  Queen  was 
obliged  to  tolerate  the  step  on  account  of  the  great  urgency 
of  the  States  to  have  a  head.  But  her  Majesty  has  com- 
manded us  to  meet  you  on  this  occasion,  in  order  to  hear 
what  you  have  to  communicate  on  the  part  of  the  Prince  of 
Parma," 

Bodman  (after  a  profusion  of  complimentary  phrases).  "1 
have  no  commission  to  say  anything.  I  am  only  instructed 
to  listen  to  anything  that  may  be  said  to  me,  and  that  her 
Majesty  may  be  pleased  to  command." 

Burghley. — "  'Tis  very  discreet  to  begin  thus.  But  time  is 
pressing,  and  it  is  necessary  to  be  brief.  We  beg  you 
therefore  to  communicate,  without  further  preface,  that  which 
you  have  been  charged  to  say." 

Bodman. — "  I  can  only  repeat  to  your  Lordship,  that  I  have 
been  charged  to  say  nothing." 

After  this  Barmecide  feast  of  diplomacy,  to  partake  of 
which  it  seemed  hardly  necessary  that  the  guests  should  liave 

'  '  Eelacion  de  lo  sucedido,'  ke.     (Arcli.  do  Sim.  MS.  last  died.) 
VOL.  I.~2  I 
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previously  attired  themselves  in  such  garments  of  mystery,  the 
parties  separated  for  the  night.^ 

In  spite  of  their  care,  it  would  seem  that  the  Argus- 
(iyed  Walsingham  had  been  able  to  see  after  sunset ;  for, 
the  next  evening — after  Bodmau  had  been  introduced  -with 
the  same  precautions  to  the  same  company,  in  the  same  place 
— BuTghley,  before  a  -word  had  been  spoken,  sent  for  Sir 
Francis.^ 

Eodman  -was  profoundly  astonished,  for  he  had  been 
expressly  informed  that  Walsingham  was  to  know  nothing 
of  the  transaction.'  The  Secretary  of  State  could  not  so 
easily  bo  outwitted,  however,  and  he  was  soon  seated  at 
the  table,  surveying  the  scene,  with  his  grave  melancholy 
eyes,  which  had  looked  q^uite  through  the  whole  paltry 
intrigue. 

Burghley. — "  Her  Majesty  has  commanded  ua  to  assemble 
together,  in  order  that,  in  my  presence,  it  may  be  made  clear 
that  she  did  not  commence  this  negotiation.  Let  Grafigni  be 
summoned." 

Grafigni  immediately  made  his  appearance. 

Burghley. — "  You  will  please  to  explain  how  you  came  to 
enter  into  this  business." 

Graflgni. — "  The  first  time  I  went  to  the  States,  it  was  on 
my  private  affairs ;  I  bad  no  order  from  any  one  to  treat  with 
the  Princo  of  Parma.  His  Highness,  having  accidentally 
heard,  however,  that  I  resided  in  England,  expressed  a  wish 
to  see  me.  I  had  an  interview  with  the  Prince.  I  told  him, 
out  of  my  own  head,  that  the  Queen  had  a  strong  inclination 
to  hear  propositions  of  peace,  and  that — as  some  of  her  coun- 
sellors were  of  the  same  opinion — I  beheved  that  if  hia 
Highness  should  send  a  negotiator,  some  good  would  be 
effected.  The  Prince  replied  that  he  felt  by  no  meana  sure 
of  such  a  result ;  but  that,  if  I  should  come  back  from 
England,  sent  by  the  Queen  or  her  council,  he  would  then 
despatch  a  person  with  a  commission  to  treat  of  peace.  This 
statement,   together  with   other    matters    that    had    passed 

'  '  Eclacbn  do  lo  Euocdido.'  &<:.  MS.  last  cited.  ^  Ibid.  ^  Ibid. 
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between  us,  was  afterwards  drawn  up  in  writing  by  command 
of  his  Highness." 

Burgltley.— "  Who  bade  you  say,  after  your  second  return 
to  Brussels,  that  you  came  on  tlie  part  of  the  Queen  ?  For 
you  well  know  that  her  Majesty  did  not  send  you." 

Grafigni. — "  I  never  said  eo.  I  stated  that  my  Lord  Cobham 
had  set  down  in  writing  what  I  was  to  say  to  tlie  Prince  of 
Parma.  It  will  never  appear  that  I  represented  the  Queen 
as  'Uesiring  peace.  I  said  that  her  Majesty  woidd  lend  her 
ears  to  peace.  Bodman  knows  this  too  ;  and  he  has  a  copy 
of  the  letter  of  his  Highness," 

Walsingham  to  Bodman. — "  Have  you  the  copy  still  ?" 

Bodman, — "  Yes,  Mr.  Secretary." 

"Walsingham. — "Please  to  produce  it,  in  order  that  this 
matter  may  be  sifted  to  the  bottom." 

Bodman. — "  I  supplicate  your  Lorships  to  pardon  me,  hut 
indeed  that  cannot  be.  My  instructions  forbid  my  showing 
the  letter." 

Walsingham  (rising).  "  I  will  forthwith  go  to  her  Majesty, 
and  fetch  the  original,"  A  pause.  Mr.  Secretary  returns  in 
a  few  minutes,  having  obtained  the  document,  which  the 
Queen,  np  to  that  time,  had  kept  hy  her,  witiout  showing  it  to 
any  one.' 

Walsingham  (after  reading  the  letter  attentively,  and 
aloud).  "  There  is  not  such  a  word,  as  that  her  Majesty  is 
desirous  of  peace,  in  the  whole  paper."  ^ 

Burghley  (taking  tho  letter,  and  slowly  construing  it  out  of 
Italian  into  English).  "  It  would  seem  that  his  Highness  hath 
written  this,  assuming  that  the  Signer  Grafigni  came  from  the 
Queen,  although  he  had  received  his  instructions  from  my 
Lord  Cobham.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  the  negotiation  was 
commenced  accidentally. 

Comptroller  Croft  (nervously,  and  with  the  air  of  a  man 
fearful  of  getting  into  trouble).  "  You  know  very  well,  Mr. 
Bodman,  that  my  servant  came  to  Dunkirk  only  to  buy  and 


'Relacion  de  lo  sucodido,'  &c.  MS. 
'Reladon,'  &c     Compare   Bruee's 
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truck  away  horsea ;  and  that  you  then,  by  chance, 
into  talk  mth  hun,  ahout  the  best  means  of  procuring  a  peace 
between  the  two  kingdoms.  My  servant  told  you  of  the  good 
feeling  that  prevailed  in  England.  You  promised  to  write  on 
the  subject  to  the  Prince,  and  I  immediately  informed  the 
Lord-Treasurer  of  tho  whole  transaction." ' 

Burghley. — "  That  is  quite  true." 

Croft, — "My  servant  subse(iuently  returned  to  the  Pro- 
vinces in  order  to  learn  what  the  Prince  might  have  said  on 
the  subject." 

Bodman  (with  immense  politeness,^  but  very  decidedly). 
"Pardon  me,  Mr.  Comptroller ;  but,  in  this  matter,  I  must 
speak  the  truth,  even  if  the  honour  and  life  of  my  father  were 
on  tho  issue,  I  declare  that  your  servant  Norris  came  to  me, 
directly  commissioned  for  that  purpose  by  yourself,  and  in- 
formed me  from  you,  and  upon  your  authority,  that  if  I  would 
solicit  the  Prince  of  Parma  to  send  a  secret  agent  to  England, 
a  peace  would  be  at  once  negotiated.  Your  servant  entreated 
me  to  go  to  his  Highness  at  Brussels.  I  refused,  but  agreed 
to  consider  the  proposition.  After  the  lapse  of  several  days, 
the  servant  returned  to  make  further  enquiries.  I  told  him 
that  the  Prince  had  came  to  no  decision.  Norris  continued 
to  press  the  matter.  I  excused  myself  He  then  solicited 
and  obtained  from  me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  De  Loo,  the 
secretary  of  his  Highness.  Armed  with  this,  he  went  to 
Brussels  and  had  an  interview — as  I  found,  four  days  later — 
with  the  Prince.  In  consequence  of  the  representationa  of 
Norris,  those  of  Signer  Grafigni,  and  those  by  way  of  Antwerp, 
his  Highness  determined  to  send  me  to  England." 

Burghley  to  Croft. — "Did  you  order  your  servant  to  apeak 
with  Andrea  de  Loo  ?" 

Croft. — "  I  cannot  deny  it." 

Burghley. — "The  fellow^  seems  to  have  travelled  a  good 
way  out  of  his  commission.  His  master  sends  him  to  buy  horses, 
and  he  commences  a  peace-negotiation  between  two  kingdoms. 
It  would  be  well  he  were  chastised.     As  regards  the  Antwerp 

■  'Relacbn,' ie.  MS, 
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',  too,  we  havo  had  many  letters,  and  I  have  s 
from  the  Seigneur  de  Champagny,  to  the  same  effect 
of  all  the  rest. 

Walsingham. — "I  see  not  to  what  end  his  Highness  of 
Parma  has  sent  Mr.  Bodman  hither.  The  "Prince  avows  that 
he  hath  no  commission  from  Spain." 

Bodman.—"  His  Highness  was  anxious  to  know  what  was  her 
Majesty's  pleasure.  So  soon  as  that  should  be  known,  the 
Prince  could  obtain  ample  authority.  He  would  never  have 
proceeded  so  far  without  meaning  a  good  end." 

Walsingham. — "Veiy  like.  I  dare  say  that  his  Highness 
will  obtain  the  commission.  Meantime,  aa  Prince  of  Parma, 
he  writes  these  letters,  and  assists  his  sovereign  perhaps  more 
than  he  doth  ourselves.^" 

Here  the  interview  terminated.  A  few  days  later,  Bodman 
had  another  conversation  with  Burghley  and  Oobham.  Re- 
luctantly, at  their  urgent  request,  he  set  down  in  i4th  July, 
writing  all  that  ho  had  said  concerning  his  mission.  1^86. 
The  Lord  Treasurer  said  that  the  Queen  and  her  counsellors 
were  "  ready  to  embrace  peace  when  it  was  treated  of  sin- 
cerely." Meantime  the  Queen  had  learned  that  the  Prince  had 
been  sending  letters  to  the  cautionary  towns  in  Holland  and 
Zeeiand,  stating  that  her  Majesty  was  about  to  surrender 
them  to  the  King  of  Spain.  These  were  tricks  to  make 
mischief,  and  were  very  detrimental  to  the  Queen. 

Bodman  replied  that  these  were  merely  the  idle  stories  of 
quidnuncs  ;  and  that  the  Prince  and  all  his  counsellors  were 
dealing  with  the  utmost  sincerity. 

Burghley  answered  that  he  had  intercepted  the  very  letters, 
and  had  them  in  his  possession. 

A  week  afterwards,  Bodman  saw  Walsingham  alone,  and  was 
informed  by  him  that  the  Queen  had  written  an  an-  2otli  July, 
swer  to  Parma's  letter,  and  that  negotiations  for  the  i^se. 
future  were  to  be  carried  on  in  the  usual  form,  or  not  at  all. 
Walsingham,  having  thus  got  the  better  of  his  rivals,  and  delved 
below  their  mines,  dismissed  the  agent  with  brief  courtesy.  Af- 
terwards the  discomfited  Mr.  Comptroller  wished  a  private  inter- 
'  "Rolacioo,  &C.  US. 
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view  with  Bodman.  Eodman  refused  to  speak  ■with  him 
except  in  presence  of  Lord  Cohham,  This  Croft  refused.  In 
the  same  way  Bodman  contrived  to  get  rid,  as  he  said,  of  Lord 
Burghley  and  Lord  Cohham,  dechning  to  speak  with  either 
of  them  alone.    Soon  afterwards  he  returned  to  the  Provinces,' 

The  Queen's  letter  to  Parma  was  somewhat  caustic.  It  was 
obviously  composed  through  the  inspiration  of  Walsingham 
rather  than  that  of  Burghley.  The  letter,  brot^ht  by  a  cer- 
tain Gfrafigni  and  i  ceitam  Bsdman,  she  said,  was  a  very 
strange  one,  and  written  under  a  delusion.  It  was  a  very 
grave  error,  that,  in  her  name,  without  her  knowledge,  contrary 
to  her  disposition,  and  to  tht  prejudice  of  her  honour,  such  a 
person  as  this  Grafigni,  oi  iny  one  Hke  him,  should  have  the 
audacity  to  commence  such  a  business,  as  if  she  had,  hy  mes- 
sages to  the  Prince,  sought  a  treaty  with  his  King,  who  had  so 
often  returned  evil  for  her  good,  G-rafigni,  after  representing 
the  contrary  to  his  Highness,  had  now  denied  in  presence  of 
her  counsellors  having  received  any  commission  from  the 
Queen,  She  also  briefly  gave  the  result  of  Bodmau's  inter- 
views with  Burghley  and  the  others,  just  narrated.  That 
agent  had  intimated  that  Parma  would  procure  authority  to 
treat  for  peace,  if  assured  that  the  Queen  would  lend  her  ear 
to  any  propositions. 

She  replied  by  referring  to  her  published  declarations,  as 
showing  her  powerful  motives  for  interfering  in  these  affairs. 
It  was  her  purpose  to  save  her  own  realm  and  to  rescue  her 
ancient  neighbours  from  misery  and  from  slavery.  To  this 
end  she  should  still  direct  her  actions,  notwithstanding  the 
sinister  rumours  which  had  been  spread  that  she  wis  inclmed 
to  peace  before  providing  for  the  security  and  libeity  of  her 
allies.  She  was  determined  never  to  separate  their  cinse 
from  her  own.  Propositions  tending  to  the  security  of  her'^elf 
and  of  her  ne^hbours  would  always  be  favourably  received,^ 

MS.  A."  1580. 

'  '  Carta  daaoifrada  da  la  Eeyna  de 
Inglaterra  a  Principe  de  Parma,  8 
July,  1586.    (Aich.  de  Sim,  MS.) 

A  copy  ia  also — written  ia  the 
Italian  langu^e — in  the  S.  P.  OfQoe, 
ITandera  Coirespiwideiioe,  MS, 


'  2elao  on  do  lo  annpd  do  ic  MS 
A  similar  iccount  m  b  less  deta ) 
of  these  BBoret  pr  oeedii^g  lo  in  the 
State  Paper  OtBce  in  the  Holland 
Coirespondeaoe  (nt  tied  A  declara 
tion  of  the  manner  of  treat  ng  of  peace 
nndcrl  and   t     the   Earl   of  le  oesttr 
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Parma,  on  his  part,  infonaed  his  master  that  there  could  be 
no  douht  that  the  Queen  and  the  majority  of  her  council  ab- 
horred the  war,  and  that  already  much  had  been  gained  by  the 
fictitious  negotiation.  Lord-Treasurer  Bm-ghley  had  been  inter- 
posing endless  delays  and  difficulties  in  the  way  of  every  measure 
proposed  for  the  relief  of  Lord  Leicester,  and  the  assistance 
rendered  him  had  been  most  lukewarm.  Meantime  the  Prince 
had  been  able,  he  said,  to  achieve  much  success  in  the  field, 
and  the  Enghsh  had  done  nothing  to  prevent  it.  Since  the 
return  of  Grafigni  and  Bodman,  however,  it  was  obvious  that 
the  English  government  had  disowned  these  non-commissioned 
diplomatists.  The  whole  negotiation  and  all  the  nego-  4  a^, 
tiators  were  now  discredited,  but  there  was  no  doubt  ^^^^' 
that  there  had  been  a  strong  desire  to  treat,  and  great  disappoint- 
ment at  the  result.  Grafigni  and  Andrea  de  Loo  had  been 
publishing  everywhere  in  Antwerp  that  England  would  con- 
sider the  peace  as  made,  so  soon  as  his  Majesty  should  be 
willing  to  accept  any  propositions.^ 

Hia  Majesty,  meanwhile,  sat  in  his  cabinet,  without  the 
slightest  intention  of  making  or  accepting  any  propositions 
save  thoso  that  were  impossible.  He  smiled  benignantly  at 
his  nephew's  dissimulation  and  at  the  good  results  which  it 
had  already  produced.  He  approved  of  gaining  time,  he 
said,  by  fictitious  negotiations  and  by  the  use  of  a  mercantile 
agent ;  for,  no  doubt,  such  a  course  would  prevent  the  proper 
succours  from  being  sent  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  If  the 
English  would  hand  over  to  him  the  cautionary  towns  held  by 
them  in  Holland  and  Zeeland,  promise  no  longer  to  infest  the 
seas,  the  Indies,  and  the  Isles,  with  their  corsairs,  and  guarantee 
the  complete  obedience  to  their  King  and  submission  to  the 
holy  Catholic  Church  of  therebelHotw  Provinces,  perhaps  some- 
thing might  be  done  with  them ;  but,  on  the  whole,  he  was  in- 
chned  to  think  that  they  had  been  influenced  by  knavish  and 
deceitful  motives  from  the  beginning.  He  enjoined  it  is  Sept 
upon  Parma,  therefore,  to  proceed  with  eq^ual  knavery  ■'^^^- 
— taking  care,  however,  not  to  injure  his  reputation — and  to 
enter  into  negotiations  wherever  occasion  might  serve,  in  order 
I  Panna  to  Philip  II.  4  Aug.  I086.     (Ajch.  ds  Sim.  MS.) 
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to  put  the  English,  off  their  guard  and  to  keep  hack  the  rein- 
forcements 80  imperatively  required  by  Leicester,^ 

And  the  reinforcements  were  indeed  kept  back.  Had 
Burghley  and  Croft  been  in  the  pay  of  Philip  II.  they 
could  hardly  have  served  him  better  than  they  had  been  doing 
by  the  course  pursued.  Here  then  is  the  explanation  of  the 
shortcomings  of  the  English  government  towards  Leicester 
and  the  States  during  the  memorable  spring  and  summer 
of  1586.  No  money,  no  soldiers,  when  most  important  oper- 
ations in  the  field  were  rcc[uired.  The  iirst  general  of  the 
age  was  to  be  opposed  by  a  man  who  had  certainly  never 
gained  many  laurels  as  a  military  chieftain,  but  who  was  brave 
and  confident,  and  who,  had  he  been  faithfully  supported  by 
the  government  which  sent  him  to  the  Netherlands,  would 
have  had  his  antagonist  at  a  great  disadvantage.  Alexander 
had  scarcely  eight  thousand  effective  men.  Famine,  pestilence, 
poverty,  mutiny,  beset  and  almost  paralyzed  him.  Language 
could  not  exaggerate  the  absolute  destitution  of  the  country. 
Only  miracles  could  save  the  King's  cause,  as  Famese 
repeatedly  observed.  A  sharp  vigorous  campaign,  heartily 
carried  on  against  him  by  Leicester  and  Hohenlo,  with  plenty 
of  troops  and  money  at  command,  would  have  brought  the 
heroic  champion  of  Catholicism  to  the  gi'ound.  He  was 
hemmed  in  upon  all  sides ;  he  was  cut  off  from  the  sea  ;  he 
stood  as  it  were  in  a  narrowing  circle,  surrounded  by  increasing 
dangers.  His  own  veterans,  maddened  by  misery,  stung  by 
their  King's  ingratitude,  naked,  starving,  ferocious,  were 
turning  against  him.  Mucio,  like  his  evil  genius,  was  spiriting 
away  his  supplies  just  as  they  were  reaching  his  hands ;  a 
threatening  tempest  seemed  rolling  up  from  France ;  the 
whole  population  of  the  Provinces  which  he  bad  "  reconciled" 
— a  miUion  of  paupers — were  crying  to  him  for  bread ;  great 
commercial  cities,  suddenly  blasted  and  converted  into  dena 
of  thieves  and  be^ars,  were  cursing  the  royal  author  of  their 
ruin,  and  uttering  wild  threats  against  his  vicegerent ;  there 
seemed,  in  truth,  nothing  left  for  Alexander  but  to  plunge 
headlong  into  destruction,  when,  lo  !  Mr.  Comptroller  Croft, 
'  Pliillp  II.  to  Parma,  18  Julj,  15B6.     (Arch,  de  Sim.  MS.) 
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advancing  out  of  the  clouds,  like  a  propitious  divinity,  dis- 
guised in  the  gart  of  a  foe — and  tlie  scene  was  changed. 

The  feeble  old  man,  -with  his  shuffling,  horse-trucking  ser- 
vant, ex-spy  of  Monsieur,  had  accomplished  more  work  for 
Philip  and  Alexander  than  many  regiments  of  Spaniards  and 
Walloons  could  have  done.  The  arm  of  Leicester  was  para- 
lyzed upon  the  very  threshold  of  success.  The  picture  of 
these  palace-intrigues  has  heen  presented  with  minute  elabo- 
ration, because,  however  petty  and  barren  in  appearance,  they 
■were  in  reality  prolific  of  grave  results,  A  series  of  victories 
by  Parma  was  substituted  for  the  possible  triumphs  of  Eliza- 
beth and  the  States. 

The  dissimulation  of  the  Spanish  court  was  fathomless. 
The  secret  correspondence  of  the  times  reveals  to  us  that  its 
only  purpose  was  to  deceive  the  Queen  and  her  counsellors, 
and  to  gain  time  to  prepare  the  grand  invasion  of  England 
and  subjugation  of  Holland — that  double  purpose  which 
Philip  could  only  abandon  with  life.  There  was  never  a 
thought,  on  hia  part,  of  honest  negotiation.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Queen  was  sincere ;  Burghley  and  Hatton  and 
Cobham  were  sincere  ;  Croft  was  sincere,  so  far  as  Spain  was 
concerned.  At  least  they  bad  been  sincere.  In  the  private 
and  doleful  dialogues  between  Bodman  and  Graiigni  which 
we  have  just  been  overhearing,  these  intriguers  spoke  the 
truth,  for  they  could  have  no  wish  to  deceive  each  other,  and 
no  fear  of  eaves-droppera  not  to  he  horn  till  centuries  after- 
wards. These  conversations  have  revealed  to  us  that  the  Lord 
Treasurer  and  three  of  his  colleagues  had  been  secretly  doing 
their  best  to  cripple  Leicester,  to  stop  the  supplies  for  the 
Netherlands,  and  to  patch  up  a  hurried  and  unsatisfactory,  if 
not  a  disgraceful  peace  ;  and  this,  with  the  concurrence  of 
her  Majesty.  After  their  plots  had  been  discovered  by  the 
vigilant  Secretary  of  State,  there  was  a  disposition  to  discredit 
the  humbler  instruments  in  the  cabal.  Elizabeth  was  not 
desirous  of  peace.  Par  from  it.  She  was  cLualmish  at  the 
very  suggestion.  Dire  was  her  wrath  against  Bodman,  De  Loo, 
G-rafigni,  and  the  rest,  at  their  misrepresentations  on  the  sub- 
ject.    But  she  would  "  lend  her  ear."     And  that  royal  ear  was 
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lent,  and  almost  fatal  was  the  diatilment  poured  into  its 
porches.  The  pith  and  marrow  of  the  great  Netherland 
enterprise  was  sapped  by  the  slow  poison  of  the  ill-timed 
negotiation.  The  fruit  of  Drake's  splendid  triumphs  in 
America  was  blighted  by  it.  The  stout  heart  of  the  vain- 
glorious but  courageous  Leicester  was  sickened  by  it,  while, 
meantime,  the  maturing  of  the  great  armada-scheme,  by 
which  the  destruction  of  England  was  to  be  accomplished, 
was  furthered,  through  the  unlimited  procrastination  so  pre- 
cious to  the  heart  of  Philip. 

Fortunately  the  subtle  Walsingham  was  there  upon  the 
watch  to  administer  the  remedy  before  it  was  quite  too  late ; 
and  to  him  England  and  the  Netherlands  were  under  lasting 
obhgations.  While  Alexander  and  Philip  suspected  a  pur- 
pose on  the  part  of  the  English  government  to  deceive  them, 
they  could  not  help  observing  that  the  Earl  of  Leicester  was 
both  deserted  and  deceived.  Yet  it  had  been  impossible  for 
the  peace-party  in  the  government  wholly  to  conceal  their 
designs,  when  such  prating  fellows  as  Grafigni  and  De  Loo 
were  employed  in  what  was  intended  to  be  a  secret  negotia- 
tion. In  vain  did  the  friends  of  Leicester  in  the  Netherlands 
endeavour  to  account  for  the  neglect  with  which  he  was 
treated,  and  for  the  destitution  of  his  army.  Hopelessly  did 
they  attempt  to  counteract  those  "  advertisements  of  most 
fearful  instance,"  as  Richard  Cavendish  expressed  himself, 
which  wei^e  circulating  everywhere.^ 

Thanks  to  the  babbling  of  the  very  men,  whose  chief  instruc- 
tions had  been  to  hold  their  tongues,  and  to  listen  with  all 
their  ears,  the  secret  negotiations  between  Parroa  and  the 
English  counsellors  became  the  town-talk  at  Antwerp,  the 
Hague,  Amsterdam,  Brussels,  London.     It  is  true  that  it  was 


'  Cavendish  to  BuT^hley,  18  March, 
1686.     (S.  P.  Office  MS.) 

"  Champagny  doth  not  spare  most 
liberally  to  bruit  abroad,"  aaid  Caven- 
dish,  "that  he  bath  ia  his  hauda  the 
condittons  of  peace  offered  by  her 
Majesty  unto  the  King  his  master,  and 
that  it  13  in  his  power  to  conclude  at 
pleasure,   wherein   he    affirmeth    that 


about  her  f 


3  of  tt 


handle    tho  c 


with  bim.  This  ftarfal  and  mischie- 
vous plot  cannot  hut  prove  the  root  of 
great  ruin;  for  this  people,  hepiten 
with  tedious,  long,  and  sharp  miaeries, 
is  made  wonderftl  provident  and  sna- 
picions:  sayiiig,  Si,oi,  if  ihey  umiM 
snfer  the  Spaitiah  yoke  anew,  they 
need  no  mediaUir,  for  they  can  easily 
cojiciuife  for  themselves,  how.  with 
least  m,ieehirf,  to  hecoTOR 
again. 
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impossible  to  know  what  was  actually  said  and  done;  but 
that  there  wag  something  doing  concerning  which  Leicester 
was  not  to  be  informed  was  certain.  G-rafigni,  during  one  of 
his  visits  to  the  obedient  provinces,  brought  a  brace  of  grey- 
hounds and  a  couple  of  horses  from  England,  as  a  present  to 
Alexander, '  and  ho  perpetually  went  about,  bracing  to  every 
one  of  important  negotiations  which  he  was  conductingj  and 
of  his  intimacy  with  great  personages  in  both  countries. 
Leicester,  on  the  other  hand,  was  kept  in  the  dark.  To  him 
Grafigni  made  no  communications,  but  ho  onco  sent  him  a 
dish  of  plums,  "which,"  said  the  Earl,  with  superfluous  energy, 
"I  will  boldly  say  to  you,  by  the  living  God,  is  all  that  I  have 
ever  had  since  I  came  into  these  countries."^  When  it  is 
remembered  that  Leicester  had  spent  many  thousand  pounds 
in  the  Netherland  cause,*  that  he  had  deeply  mortgaged  his 
property  in  order  to  provide  more  funds,  that  he  had  never 
receiyed  a  penny  of  salary  from  the  Queen,*  that  his  sold: 
' '  Leyo.  Corresp.'  289,  —June,  1566. 


"I 


6, ,  15S6. 

fself  have   prestcd,"  wrote 
)   Burghley,    "above  3000Z. 


the  Earl 
among  oii 

yet  wliat  need  they  be  in,eyciiwben 
there  is  most  need  of  aeirice,  all  the 
world  here  doth  see.  Here  hath  been 
aa  lewd  and  dangerous  mutinies  as  I 
cannot  but  grieve  to  think  on  it,  io 
March  29,  158G.     (3.  P.  Office  MS) 

•On  the  14  May,  15B6,  the  Slafea 
General  resolved,  in  consequence  of 
repeated  applioationa  on  behalf  of  Le 
cestor,  for  money  for  hia  own  person  1 
eipcnaea  by  way  of  salary  that 
although  the  Queen  had  espreasly 
agreed,  by  tbe  contract  witb  the  States, 
to  pay  the  salary  of  llie  governor- 
general  and  other  mihtary  cMefe,  lliey 
■would  iheiQSolves  very  willingly  pro- 
vide for  his  salary  and  maintenance, 
according  to  his  petition.  They  pre- 
vioualy  reqnested  Mr.  KiEigrow,  bow- 
ever,  to  furnish  them  information  as 
to  how  much  monthly  allowance  her 
Majesty  was  then  paying  the  lieutenant- 
general. 

On  the  16  M       18     th   eomm  tt 
of  the  State      pp     ted  t        nf    w  th 
Mr.  Killigr  w  con    mmg  th      m      t 
ofmonthly    11  w         p   d  t    tl     F    I 
of  Leioeale     report  d  thai  Mr   Kilh 


grew  had  openly  and  roundly  declared 
that  hia  Eseellency,  up  to  iat  hour, 
bad  never  received  one  stiver  of  salary, 
and  that  Ms  Excellency  had  told  him 
so,  on  the  word  of  a  prince,  "Do 
Kclvo  Ilecro  Eilligrew  hen  opentlyk 
ende  rondelyt  heeft  vorelcert  dat  Zyne 
Ex'^^  tot  op  deae  ure  toe  nyet  eeneii 
sfyver  Tocr  tractement  haddo  ont- 
lingenvan  heereMa',,  ende  dat  dezelve 
Zyne  Es's  hem  hadde  gesejt  en  parolo 
de  pnnce  dat  van  Byn  traclcment  by 
hcere  Ma'  nyet  een  woort  was  gc- 
sproken  Besolutien  van  de  Staten- 
tcneral  a"  1586.    HE^e ArohiyesMS, 

It  "Raa  Bubaequendy  voted  by  t2io 
States  General  (4  July,  158G)  that  the 
Earl  should  receive  a  salary  of  60,000 
Horms  J  early  to  bo  drawn  from  the 
general  duties  upon  cloth ;  and  that 
in  caseher  Majesty  should  continne  in 
her  reflasal  to  contribute  to  bis  salary, 
llie  annual  allowance  furnished  by  the 
States  should  be  increased  to  100,000 
florins. 

Ten  thousand  pounds  sterling  a  year 
in  the  axteenth  century  was  eert:^nly 
a  princely  salaiy,  and  it  was  hardly 
becoming  in  the  Queen,  who  refliaed 
to  pay  her  own  lavoorite  "  a  stiver,"  to 
censure  any  shortcomings  of  tho  States, 
who  proved  themselves  so  much  more 
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were  "ra^ed  and  torn  like  rogues — ^pity  to  see  them,"  ^  and 
were  left  without  the  means  of  supporting  life  ;  that  he  had 
been  neglected,  deceived,  humiliated,  until  he  was  forced  to 
describe  himself  as  a  "  forlorn  man  set  upon  a  forlorn  hope,"' 
it  must  be  conceded  that  Grafigni's  present  of  a  dish  of  jjlums 
could  hardly  be  eufBcient  to  make  him  very  happy. 

From  time  to  time  he  was  enlightened  hy  Sir  Francis,  who 
occasionally  forced  his  adversaries'  hands,  and  who  always 
faithfully  informed  the  Earl  of  everything  he  could  discover. 
"  We  are  so  greedy  of  a  peace,  in  respect  of  the  charges  of 
the  wars,"  he  wrote  in  April,  "as  in  the  procuring  thereof 
we  weigh  neither  honour  nor  safety.  Somewhat  here  is  a- 
dealing  underhand,  wherein  there  ia  great  care  taken  that  I 
should  not  be  made  acquainted  withal."^  But  with  all  their 
great  care,  the  conspirators,  as  it  has  been  seen,  were  some- 
times outwitted  by  the  Secretary,  and,  when  put  to  the  blush, 
were  forced  to  take  him  into  half-confidence.  "  Your  Lord- 
ship may  see,"  he  i,vrote,  after  getting  possession  of  Parma's 
letter  to  the  Queen,  and  unravelling  Croft's  intrigues,  '*  what 
effects  are  wrought  by  such  weak  ministers.  37(6^  that  have 
been  the  employers  of  them  are  ashamed  of  the  matter."  * 

Unutterable  was  the  amazement,  as  we  have  seen,  of  Bod- 
man  and  Grafigui  when  they  had  suddenly  found  themselves 
confronted  in  Eurghley's  private  apartments  in  Greenwich 
Palace,  whither  they  had  been  conducted  so  mysteriously 
after  dark  from  the  secret  pavilion — by  the  grave  Secretary 
of  State,  whom  they  had  been  so  anxious  to  deceive ;  and 
great  was  the  embarrassment  of  Croft  and  Cobham,  and  even 
of  the  imperturbable  Burghley. 

And  thus  patiently  did  Walsingham  pick  his  course, 
plummet  in  hand,  through  the  mists  and  along  the  quick- 
sands, and  faithfully  did  he  hold  out  signals  to  his  comrade 
embarked  on  the  same  dangerous  voyage.  As  for  the  Earl 
himself,  he  was  shocked  at  the  short-sighted  policy  of  his 
mistress,  mortified  by  the  neglect  to  which  he  was  exposed, 
disappointed  in  his   ambitious  schemes.      Vehemently  and 


'  Lejc.  Correap.'  285,  - 
■  Ibid.  290,  -  June,  IB 


=  Ibid.  223,  -  AprU,  1586, 
'  Ibia.  321,  ?i^^,  IBSG. 
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judidoualy  lie  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  vigorous  field- 
operations  throughout  the  spring  and  summer  thus  frittered 
away  in  frivolous  negotiations.  He  was  for  peace,  if  a  lasting 
and  honourable  peace  could  be  procured  ;  but  he  insisted  that 
the  only  road  to  such  a  result  was  through  a  "good  sharp 
war." '  His  troops  were  mutinous  for  want  of  pay,  so  that  he 
had  been  obliged  to  have  a  few  of  them  executed,  although 
he  protested  that  he  would  rather  have  "gone  a  thousand 
miles  a-foot"^  than  have  done  so  ;  and  he  was  crippled  hy  his 
government  at  exactly  the  time  when  his  great  adversary's 
condition  was  most  forlorn.  Was  it  strange  that  the  proud 
Earl  should  be  fretting  his  heart  away  when  such  golden 
chances  were  eluding  his  grasp  ?  He  would  "  creep  upon  the 
ground,"  he  said,  "as  far  as  his  hands  and  knees  would  carry 
him,  to  have  a  good  peace  for  her  Majesty,  but  his  care  was 
to  have  a  peace  indeed,  and  not  a  show  of  it,"'  It  was  the 
cue  of  Holland  and  England  to  fight  before  they  could  expect 
to  deal  upon  favourable  terms  with  their  enemy.  He  was 
quick  enough  to  see  that  his  false  colleagues  at  home  were 
playing  into  the  enemy's  hands.  Victory  was  what  was 
wanted ;  victory  the  Earl  pledged  himself,  if  properly  Becondcd, 
to  obtain ;  and,  braggart  though  he  was,  it  is  by  no  means 
impossible  that  ho  might  have  redeemed  his  pledge.  "If 
her  Majesty  will  use  her  advantage,"  he  said,  "she  shall  bring 
the  King,  and  especially  this  Prince  of  Parma,  to  seek  peace 
in  other  sort  than  by  way  of  merchants."*  Of  courage  and 
confidence  the  governor  had  no  lack.  Whether  he  was  capa- 
ble of  outgeneralling  Alexander  Famesc  or  no,  will  be  better 
seen,  perhaps,  in  subseijuent  chapters  ;  hut  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  was  reasonable  enough  in  thinking,  at  that  juncture, 
that  a  hard  campaign  rather  than  a  "merchant's  brokerage"* 
wag  required  to  obtain  an  honourable  peace.  Lofty,  indeed, 
was  the  scorn  of  the  aristocratic  Leicester  that  "merchants 
and  pedlars  should  be  paltering  in  so  weighty  a  cause," '^  and 

1  'Leyc.  Corrcsp.'  254,  E*!!2!,  5535. 

5  Laicesler  to  Eurgbley,   29  March, 
1586.     (3.  P.  Office  MS.) 

=  'leyc.  Corresp.'  253,  m?—,  158G. 
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daring  to  send  tim  a  dish  of  plums  when  he  was  hopmg  half 
a  dozen  regimenta  from  the  Queen ;  and  a  sorry  husiness,  in 
truth,  the  pedlars  had  made  of  it. 

Never  had  there  been  a  more  delusive  diplomacy,  and  it 
was  natural  that  the  lieutenant-general  abroad  and  the  states- 
man at  home  should  be  sad  and  indignant,  seeing  England 
drifting  to  utter  shipwreck  while  pursuing  that  phantom  of 
a  pacific  haven.  Had  Walsingham  and  himself  tampered 
with  the  enemy,  as  some  counsellors  he"could  name  had  done, 
Leicester  asserted  that  the  gallows  would  he  thought  too  good 
for  them;^  and  yet  he  hoped  he  might  he  hanged  if  the 
whole  Spanish  faction  in  England  could  procure  for  the  Queen 
a  peace  fit  for  her  to  accept.^ 

Certainly  it  was  quite  impossible  for  the  Spanish  faction  to 
bring  about  a  peace.  No  human  power  could  bring  it  about. 
Even  if  England  had  been  wilUng  and  able  to  surrender 
Holland,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  Philip,  even  then  she  could 
only  have  obtained  a  hollow  armistice.  Philip  had  sworn  in 
his  inmost  soul  the  conq^uest  of  England  and  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Elizabeth.  His  heart  was  fixed.  It  was  only  by  the 
subjugation  of  England  that  he  hoped  to  recover  the  Nether- 
lands. England  was  to  be  his  stepping-stone  to  Holland. 
The  invasion  was  slowly  but  steadily  maturing,  and  nothing 
could  have  diverted  the  King  from  his  great  purpose.  In  the 
very  midst  of  all  these  plots  and  counterplots,  Bodmans  and 
Grafignis,  Enghsh  geldings  and  Irish  greyhounds,  dishes  of 
plums  and  autograph  letters  of  her  Majesty  and  his  Highness, 
the  Prince  was  deliberately  discussing  all  the  details  of  the 
invasion,  which,  as  it  was  then  hoped,  would  be  ready  by  the 
autumn  of  the  year  1586.  Although  he  had  sent  a  special  agent 
to  Philip,  who  was  to  state  by  word  of  mouth  that  which  it  was 
deemed  unsafe  to  write,^  yet  Alexander,  perpetually  urged  by 
his  master,  went  at  last  more  fully  into  particulars  than  he 
had  ever  ventured  to  do  before  ;  and  this  too  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  Ehzaboth  was  most  seriously  "lending  her  ear"  to 

1  'Iiojc.  Corrosp.,'  254.  i  paper  opigrapheil — 'Lo  que  dijo  J,  B. 

J  Ibid.  Plata  (tlio    agent    alluded    to   In  the 

'  Pamia    ta    Pliilip    JI,,    20    April,  text)    a    Don   Juan    da    Idiaquez,    21 

1B86.    {Arcli.   do  Eim.   MS.)    Also  a  |  Jane,  1586,'    (Arch,  de  Sim.  MS.) 
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negotiation,  and  most  Tehemently  expressing  her  -wrath  at  Sir 
Thomaa  Heneage  for  dealing  candidly  with  the  States-General.^ 

The  Prince  observed  that  when,  two  or  three  years  before, 
he  had  sent  his  master  an  account  of  the  coasts,  anchoring- 
places,  and  harbours  of  England,  he  Had  then  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  concLuest  of  England  was  an  enterprise  worthy 
of  the  grandeur  and  Christianity  of  his  Majesty,  and  not  so 
difficult  as  to  he  considered  altogether  impossible.  To  make 
himself  absolutely  master  of  the  business,  however,  he  had 
then  thought  that  the  King  should  have  no  associates  in  the 
scheme,  and  should  make  no  account  of  the  inhabitants  of 
England.^  Since  that  time  the  project  had  become  more 
difficult  of  accomplishment,  because  it  was  now  a  stale  and  com- 
mon topic  of  conversation  everywhere — in  Italy,  Grermany,  and 
Prance — so  that  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  rumours  on 
the  subject  were  daily  reaching  the  ears  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
of  every  one  in  her  kingdom.  Hence  she  had  made  a  strict 
alliance  with  Sweden,  Denmark,  the  Protestant  princes  of  Ger- 
many, and  even  with  the  Turks  and  the  French.  Nevertheless, 
in  spite  of  these  obstacles,  the  King,  placing  his  royal  hand  to 
the  work,  might  well  accomplish  the  task;  for  the  favour  of  the 
Lord,  whose  cause  it  was,  would  he  sure  to  give  him  success. 

Being  so  Christian  and  Catholic  a  king,  Philip  naturally 
desired  to  extend  the  area  of  the  holy  church,  and  to  come  to 
the  relief  of  so  many  poor  innocent  martyrs  in  England, 
crying  aloud  before  the  Lord  for  help.'  Moreover  Elizabeth 
had  fomented  rebellion  in  the  King's  Provinces  for  a  long 
time  secretly,  and  now,  since  the  fall  of  Antwerp,  and  just  as 
Holland  and  Zeeland  were  falling  into  his  grasp,  openly. 

Thus,  in  secret  and  in  public,  she  had  done  the  very  worst 
she  could  do ;  and  it  was  very  clear  that  the  Lord,  for  her 
sins,  had  deprived  her  of  understanding,*  in  order  that  his 
Majesty  might  be  the  instrument  of  that  chastisement  which 
eho  so  fully  deserved.  A  monarch  of  such  great  prudence, 
valour,  and  talent  as  Philip,  could  now  give  all  the  world  to 


'  MS,  Letter  of  Parma  to  Philip, 
20  April,  1586,  before  cited. 

'  "No  haeiendo  caao  de  los  proprioa 
del  pds."    (Ibid.) 

'  "  Taotoa  pobrea  j  inocentea  7  mar- 


delanto  del 
diyino  conspecto,"  Ac.    (Ibid.) 

<  "Que  nueatro  Soilor  por  sug  pe- 
cados  le  ha  quitado  de  todo  panto  el 
enteudimiento."    (Ibid.) 
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understand  that  those  who  dared  to  lose  a  just  and  decorous 
respect  for  him,  as  this  good  lady  had  done,  would  receive  such 
chastisement  as  royal  power  guided  by  prudent  counsel  could 
inflict.^  Parma  assured  his  sovereign,  that,  if  the  conquest  of 
England  were  effected,  that  of  the  Netherlands  would  be  finished 
with  much  facility  and  brevity;  but  that  otherwise,  on  account 
of  the  situation,  strength  and  obstinacy  of  those  people,  it 
would  be  a  very  long,  perilous,  and  at  best  doubtful  business.^ 
"  Three  points,"  he  said,  "  were  most  vital  to  the  invasion 
of  England — secrecy,  maintenance  of  the  civil  war  in  France, 
and  judicious  arrangement  of  matters  in  the  Provinces," 

The  Prench,  if  unoccupied  at  home,  would  be  sure  to  make 
the  enterprise  so  dangerous  as  to  become  almost  impossible  ; 
for  it  might  be  laid  down  as  a  general  maxim  that  that  nation, 
jealous  of  Philip's  power,  had  always  done  and  would  always 
do  what  it  could  to  counteract  his  purposes. 

With  regard  to  the  Netherlands,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
leave  a  good  number  of  troops  in  those  countries — at  least  as 
many  as  were  then  stationed  there— besides  the  garrisons, 
and  also  to  hold  many  German  and  Swiss  mercenaries  in 
"wartgeld."  It  would  be  further  desirable  that  Alexander 
should  tate  most  of  the  personages  of  quality  and  sufficiency 
in  the  Provinces  over  with  him  to  England,  ia  order  that  they 
should  not  make  mischief  in  his  absence.' 

"With  regard  to  the  point  of  secrecy,  that  was,  in  Parma's 
opinion,  the  most  important  of  all.  All  leagues  must  become 
more  or  less  public,  particularly  those  contrived  at  or  with 
Eome.  Such  being  the  case,  the  Queen  of  England  would 
be  well  aware  of  the  Spanish  projects,  and,  besides  her  mihtia 
at  home,  would  levy  Grerman  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  pro- 
vide plenty  of  vessels,  relying  therein  upon  Holland  and 
Zeeland,  where  ships  and  sailors  were  in  such  abundance. 
Moreover,  the  English  and  the  Netherlanderg  knew  the  coasts, 
currents,  tides,  shallows,  quicksands,  ports,  better  than  did 


1  "  Que  no  so  ban  a  perder  el  decoro 
y  respeto  a  T.  M.  oomo  !o  ha  hecho 
eata  bueca  dama,"  &c     (Ibid.) 

"  "Se  acabarS  eon.  harta  fiicilidad  y 
brevedad  lo  de  aca  (via.  Hie  Nether- 
lands) que  da  otr^  mauera,  por  la  eitu- 


aejon,  fortaleza,  y  obstinadon  d 
gcntca,  aera  ncgodo  largo,  i 
J-  aun  dudOBO,"    (Ibid.) 

'  MS.   letter  of  Parma  to  Philip, 
last  cited. 
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the  pilots  of  any  fleets  that  the  King  could  send  thither. 
Thus,  having  his  back  assured,  the  enemy  would  meet  them 
in  front  at  a  disadvantage.  Although,  notwithstanding  this 
inequality,  the  enemy  would  lie  beaten,  yet  if  the  eng^ement 
should  be  warm,  the  Spaniards  would  receive  an  amount  of 
damage  which  could  not  fail  to  be  inconvenient,  particularly 
as  they  would  bo  obliged  to  land  their  troops,  and  to  give 
battle  to  those  who  would  be  watching  their  landing.  More- 
over the  English  would  be  provided  with  cavalry,  of  which 
his  Majesty's  forces  would  have  very  little,  on  account  of  the 
difflcnlty  of  its  embarkation.^ 

The  obedient  Netherlands  would  be  the  proper  place  in 
which  to  organize  the  whole  expedition.  There  the  regiments 
could  be  filled  up,  provisions  collected,  the  best  way  of  effect- 
ing the  passage  ascertained,  and  the  force  largely  increased 
without  exciting  suspicion  ;  but  with  regard  to  the  fleet,  there 
were  no  porta  there  capacious  enough  for  large  vessels.  Ant- 
werp had  ceased  to  be  a  seaport ;  but  a  lai^e  number  of  flat- 
bottomed  barges,  hoys,  and  other  barks,  more  suitable  for 
transporting  soldiers,  could  be  assembled  in  Dunkirk,  G-rave- 
lines,  and  Newport,  which,  vrith  some  five-and-twenty  larger 
vessels,  would  be  sufficient  to  accompany  the  fleet. 

The  Queen,  knowing  that  there  were  no  large  ships,  nor 
ports  to  hold  them  in  the  obedient  Provinces,  would  bo  unsiB- 
picious,  if  no  greater  levies  seemed  to  be  making  than  the 
exigencies  of  the  Netherlands  might  apparently  require. 

The  flat-bottomed  boats,  drawing  two  or  tliree  feet  of  water, 
would  be  more  appropriate  than  ships  of  war  drawing  twenty 
feet.  The  passage  across,  in  favourable  weather,  might 
occupy  from  eight  to  twelve  hours. 

The  number  of  troops  for  the  invading  force  should  be 
thirty  thousand  infantry,  besides  five  hundred  light  troopers, 
with  saddles,  bridles,  and  lances,  but  without  horses,  because, 
in  Alexander's  opinion,  it  would  be  easier  to  mount  them  in 
England.  Of  these  thirty  thousand  there  should  be  sis 
thousand  Spaniards,  sis  thoiisand  Italians,  sis  thousand  Wal- 
loons, nine  thousand  Germans,  and  three  thousand  Burgundians, 


VOL.  T.— 2  K 


■  MS.  Letter  of  Parma  to  Philip  IL  Jast  cited. 
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Much  money  wotild  be  recLuired ;  at  least  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  the  month  for  the  new  force,  besides  the 
regular  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  for  the  ordinary  pro- 
vision in  the  Netherlands  ;  and  this  ordinary  provision  would 
be  more  necessary  than  ever,  because  a  mutiny  breaking  forth 
in  the  time  of  the  invasion  would  be  destruction  to  the 
Spaniards  both  in  England  and  in  the  Provinces, 

The  most  appropriate  part  of  the  coast  for  a  landing  would, 
in  Alexander's  opinion,  be  between  Dover  and  Margate, 
because  the  Spaniards,  having  no  footing  in  Holland  and 
Zeeland,  were  obliged  to  make  their  starting-point  in  Inlanders. 
The  country  about  Dover  was  described  by  Parma  as  populous, 
well-wooded,  and  much  divided  by  hedges  ;  advantageous  for 
infantry,  and  not  requiring  a  larger  amount  of  cavalry  than 
the  small  force  at  his  disposal,  while  the  people  there  were 
domestic  in  their  habits,  rich,  and  therefore  less  warlike, 
less  trained  to  arms,  and  more  engrossed  by  their  occupations 
and  their  comfortable  ways  of  life/  Therefore,  although 
some  encounters  would  take  place,  yet  after  tho  commanders 
of  tlie  invading  troops  had  given  distinct  and  clear  orders,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  leave  the  rest  in  the  hands  of  God  who 
governs  all  things,  and  from  whose  bounty  and  mercy  it  w^ 
to  be  hoped  that  He  would  favour  a  cause  so  eminently  holy, 
jiisf,  and  His  own.^ 

It  would  be  necessary  to  make  immediately  for  London, 
which  city,  not  being  fortified,  would  be  very  easily  taken. 
This  point  gained,  the  whole  framework  of  the  business  might 
be  considered  as  well  put  together.^  If  the  Queen  should  fly 
— as,  being  a  woman,  she  probably  would  do — everything 
would  be  left  in  such  confusion,  as,  with  the  blessing  of  God, 
it  might  soon  be  considered  that  the  holy  and  heroic  work 
had  been  accomplished,'      Her   Majesty,   it   was   su^ested, 


1  "  Domestica  y  rica,  y  la  gcnte  da 
ella.  coQsiguiente  es  menoa  armigera  y 
belllooaa,  y  dada  a  sua  .trabajos  y  co- 
modidades."  MS.  Letter  of  Parma, 
before  cited. 

a  "En  manoB  de  Kos  qui  gobiema 
lodaa  laa  cosas,  y  de  cuya  boudad  y 
misoricordia  se  debe  esperar  que  fa- 
boreoera  causa  tan  Banta,  juata,  y  pro- 


pria Buya."    (Ibid.) 

s  "Sara  tan  fiioil  de  ganar,  lo  cual 
conaegujdo,  sb  puedo  tecer  por  tan 
buen  entablado  el  negodo."    (Ibid.) 

'  "Sa  aoogieese,  como  eiendo  muger 

es  de  creer con  la  ayuda  de  n" 

Senor,  podria  tener  por  acabada  obra 
tan  Buya  y  heroica."  MS  Leftecof 
Parma,  before  cited. 
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would  probably  make  her  escape  in  a  boat  before  she  could 
be  captured ;  but  the  conquest  would  be  nevertheless  effected. 
Althoughj  doubtless,  some  English  troops  might  be  got  toge- 
ther to  return  and  try  their  fortune,  yet  it  would  be  qaite 
useless  ;  for  the  invaders  would  have  already  planted  them- 
selves upon  the  soil,  and  then,  by  means  of  frec[uent  excursions 
and  forays  hither  and  thither  about  the  island,  all  other  places 
of  importance  would  bo  gained,  and  the  prosperous  and  for- 
tunate termination  of  the  adventure  assured.^ 

As,  however,  everything  waa  to  be  provided  for,  so,  in  case 
the  secret  could  not  be  preserved,  it  would  be  necessary  for 
Philip,  under  pretext  of  defending  himself  against  the  English 
and  French  corsairs,  to  send  a  largo  armada  to  sea,  as  doubt- 
less the  Queen  would  take  the  same  measure.  If  the  King 
should  prefer,  however,  notwithstanding  Alexander's  advice 
to  the  contrary,  to  have  confederates  in  the  enterprise, — then, 
the  matter  being  public,  it  would  be  necessary  to  prepare  a 
larger  and  stronger  fleet  than  any  which  Elizabeth,  with  the 
assistance  of  her  French  and  Netherland  allies,  could  oppose 
to  him.  That  fleet  should  be  well  provided  with  vast  stores 
of  provisions,  sufficient  to  enable  the  invading  force,  inde- 
pendently of  forage,  to  occupy  three  or  four  places  in  England 
at  once,  as  the  enemy  would  be  ablo  to  come  from  various 
towns  and  strong  places  to  attack  them. 

As  for  the  proper  season  for  the  expedition,  it  would  be 
advisable  to  select  the  month  of  October  of  the  current  year, 
because  the  English  barns  would  then  be  full  of  wheat  and 
other  forage,  and  the  earth  would  have  been  sown  for  the 
next  year — points  of  such  extreme  importance,  that  if  the 
plan  could  not  be  executed  at  that  time,  it  would  bo  as  well 
to  defer  it  until  tho  following  October.' 

The  Princo  recommended  that  the  negotiations  witli  the 
League  should  be  kept  spinning,  without  allowing  them  to 
come  to  a  definite  conclusion  ;  because  there  would  be  no  lack 
of  difficulties  perpetually  offering  themselves,^  and   the  more 


I  "  Diacurrieiido    la    isla,     gaaai 

plazaa  de  importaDOia y  se  pui 

tener  por  asegurado  el  proapero  y  te 
6a."    (Ibid.)  '  Ibid, 


:>   I  3  "  Que  la  platiea   de  la  liga  vaya 

3   I  adelantB    elq    conduyrae,    alai^ardola 

a   I  todo  lo  que  ae  pndiesi  puea  no  faltaraa 

I  diScultadea  qua  se  o&eceian."    (Ibid.) 
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